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Taking it for granted that a large proportion of our 
rf^ailerw are teachers and those interested in teaching, 
and that they form, as they certainly should, a ver}' in- 
telligent class, it is not difficult to believe that they are 
tsometimes pleased with such literary productions as 
meet the approbation of other classes of the educated ; 
and that they will appreciate some selections which we 
may noake for this department of our paper firom the 
literary floatings-by upon the broad, swift-gliding 
t^tream of the Times, even if such articles were not 
originally written for their especial benefit. 

We purpose, therefore, to select, iVom time to time, 
such articles as will form instructive and pleasant read- 
ing for all classes of intelligent readers, thus affording 
them a greater variety of matter, and avoiding for our- 
selves the appearance of continually ** harping upon 
one string.*' We hope sometimes to be able to furnish 
original articles for this department, but trust we may 
never do so at the sacrifice of good judgment or correct 
taate ; for such as we may select from our best writers 
wc prefer to those hurriedly composed by would-be 
writers whose highest ambition it is to rush into print, 
and we are persuaded that our readers will bear us out 
ill the preference. 

There is talent enough among the teachers of Rhode 
Ula.nd to furnish us vigorous, compact papers for each 
mrmth, but the difficulty, we apprehend, will be to 
bring it out, and the uncertainty of overcoming this 
difficulty is so great that we do not feel disposed to 
promise much upon the strength of it. At this time 
we can only extend to this talent a most cordial invita- 
tion to show itself in these columns, and express a fond 
hope that it may soon be aroused from its apparent latent 
state, and be seen to illumine these pages with its genial 
glow. 

We are but too well aware that teachers, when they 
Ica> e the school-room in which they have been pent up 
all day, not only deprived of pure air but compelled to 
breathe that which is positively bad, their mental as 
well as their bodily strength exhausted, their nenes 
unAtmng, their thinking machinery run down, feel 
quite as unequal to intellectual exertion as they do to 
aerial flights. Knowing this in a majority of cases to 
b« true, we can blame them but little for the apparent 
want of energy which they may display, and can afford 



to give our magnanimity an airing by excusing whatever 
little faults may creep into the compositions which they 
may kindly send us. 

We find in an old volume of the Knickrhbocker 
the following well WTittcn pajwr, which cannot but in- 
terest our readers, and we doubt not they will agree 
with us that, upon such a subject, it is none the worxe 
for being old. 

The English Language. 

" Ah who can hope his line should long 
Live in a daily changing tong\ie ? 
We write in sand ; our language grows, 
And as the tide our work o'erflown." 

It is proposed in the present paper, to di- 
rect the reader's attention to a brief history of 
the English language ; to its excellencies and 
defects ; the best means of cultivating an ac- 
quaintance with it ; the dangers of conoiption 
to which, in this age of literary hobbies and 
imitations, it is exposed ; and its future pros- 
pects, in regard to its prevalence in extension. 
Lest the writer should be thought, by some, 
to wander from his subject, in his occasional 
allusions to English literature, it may be 
proper to remark, that the intimate connec- 
tion between the themes, renders such refer- 
ence unavoidable. 

Language forms a distinguishing character- 
istic of man. Brutes have inarticulate cries, 
which express their emotions, and the import 
of which they seem in a measure to under- 
stand ; but they have nothing which can be 
dignilied with the name of language. This is 
the vehicle of thought ; it is the instrument by 
which mind acts upon mind; by which the 
people of one nation and age converse with the 
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people of other nations and of remote ages ; 
and it is the means by which the social na- 
ture of man arrives at its highest gratification. 

It is the testimony of the Scriptures, that 
originally the inhabitants of the world were 
of one speech and of one language, and that 
the foundation for a variety of languages was 
laid in the confusion of tongues, at the build- 
ing of Babel. From the nature of the case, 
also, it might be inferred that but one lan- 
guage would originally exist ; and so conve- 
nient would it be for human intercourse, that 
all the inhabitants of the earth should con- 
tinue to speak the same language, that we 
cannot well account for the existence of so 
miiny languages, so widely differing from each 
other, M'ithout supposing a miraculous inter- 
ference, like lliat which the coniiision of 
tongues at Babel is described to have been. 
The departures from the original language, 
however, though sufficient to prevent the 
different tribes from understanding each other, 
appears not to have been so entire as to de- 
stroy all resemblance between the different 
dialects. Hence, learned men have been able 
to trace some remote resemblances between 
all the vaiious languages that exist. 

Languages, like individuals, grow up from 
infancy to maturity; and like nations, they 
advance from barbarism to refinement. The 
English is tlie youngest child in the family of 
hmguagos; but, as it frequently happens to 
the youngest child, it has been nursed with 
peculiar care, and enjoyed peculiar advanta- 
ges ; and it exhibits a vigorous constitution, 
and lias acquired a manly growth. From 
poverty it has advanced to riches, and from 
barbarism to great refinement. It is an inter- 
esting emplo}Tnent to trace its history, and to 
mark its progress. It has originated, not from 
one source, but from many sources. It has 
amassed its wealth not only by carefully hus- 
banding its own resources, but by the la'wful 
plunder of numerous other languages. 

The history of the English language is inti- 
mately connected with the history of the 
English nation. The island of Great Britain 
has been the scene of its infancy, the theater 
of its childhood, and the spot on which, in its 
maturity, it has flourished in peculiar glory. 
The earliest inhabitants of Britain, and indeed 
of all northern and western Europe, were the 



Celts, a people who, probably many centuries 
before the Christian era, wandered away from 
the parent tribes in Asia. They were rude 
and uncultivated, with the exception of the 
Druids, their priests, who had a humble claim 
to the title of philosophers. Such was the 
people whom Julius Cwsar found in Britain, 
when he raised the Roman eagle on its shores ; 
and who, after a severe struggle, were subdued 
to the Roman dominion. The languages of the 
Welsh, of the native Irish, denominated the 
Erse, and of the highlands of Scotland, called 
the Gaelic, which differ only in dialect, are 
the remains of the Celtic, the original lan- 
guage of northern and western Europe. 

After the internal troubles of the Roman 
Empire obliged the Romans to withdraw from 
Britain, the inhabitants of the southern por- 
tion of the island were exposed to the inroads 
of the Picts and Scots from the North, whom 
the Roman arms, during the Roman dominion, 
had kept in check. In vain did the Britains 
call on the Romans for aid ; instead of de- 
fending others, they were scarcely able to de- 
fend themselves. In their extremity, the 
Britons invited the Saxons to undertake their 
defence. The Saxons inhabited northern and 
western Germany, and the adjacent territory, 
a branch of whom was denominated the An- 
gles, from whom the English derive their name. 
They were a part of the extensive Gothic na- 
tion which spread itself over central and 
northern Europe ; a people that left the eastern 
tribes at a later period than the Celts, and who 
were considerably in advance of them in civ- 
ilization and mental improvement. Tlie Sax- 
ons, after having driven back the Picts and 
Scots, conquered the Britons whom they came 
to defend ; and so complete was the subjuga- 
tion, that the Saxon or Gothic entirely super- 
seded the Celtic, or ancient language of the 
country, and the Saxon is to be considered as 
the parent of the English language. Doubt- 
less, from an intercourse with the original in- 
habitants, some Celtic words were intermin- 
gled with the Saxon, but they were not so 
numerous as materially to alter its form. 
The Saxon language, from the remains of it 
which have come down to modern times, ap- 
pears to have been capable of expressing ^ith 
copiousness and energy the sentiments of a 
people not destitute of mental cultivation. 
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From the subjectioii of the Britons to the 
Baxons, the Saxon language underwent no 
material alteration, during a period of six 
hundred years. The Danes, indeed, during 
this time, overran the country, and for a sea- 
son held it in subjection, and doubtless some 
Danish words were introduced into the Saxon. 
These seem not to hare been very nimierous, 
and made no material change in the form of 
the language, which may be accounted for 
from the fact, that the Danish and Saxon were 
but different dialects of the same parent, 
Gothic, 

A much greater change in the language was 
effected by William t)ie Conqueror, who, in 
1066, subdued the English. He, with his 
followers, spoke the Norman French, a lan- 
guage formed by a mixtxire of the Celtic, Latin 
and Gothic languages. William attempted 
what few conquerors have done, to give law 
to the language of his subjects, and to intro- 
duce the Norman French in the place of the 
Saxon, by causing the intercourse of the 
court, and the proceedings of the co\irts of 
justice, to be held in the Norman French. 
But this conqueror found it more easy to sub- 
due the English nation, than to conquer the 
Saxon language. Although the Norman 
French was, for a time, spoken by the higher 
ranks of society in England, and some of its 
words found their way into the native Saxon 
£rom this circumstance, yet the Saxon lan- 
guage maintained its ground in Britain, essen- 
tially unchanged. By the intercourse which 
took place between England and France, for 
several centuries afterward, many more French 
words were introduced into the English. 
These were adopted, with very little change 
from their original form ; and hence has arisen 
the similarity between many words in the two 
languages, which is now so clearly visible. 

In later times, the words of the English 
langimge have been exceedingly augmented by 
the introduction of many derived from the 
Latin and the Greek, and occasionally from 
the French, the Spanish, the Italian and tlic 
German. The Latin, in latter times, has been 
the primary source whence the English has 
been enriched and adorned. This has arisen, 
not only from the fact that the Latin was the 
language of a p<K)ple highly cultivated and 
refined, and embodied a great variety of valu- 



able literature, but also from the circumstance 
that for many ages it was the common medium 
of communication between the learned of the 
nations of modem Europe, and was therefore 
well understood by every English scholar. 

Still, however, after all its changes and 
augmentations, the Saxon remains the basis 
of the English language. Almost all the 
words in common and familiar use, and those 
which relate to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, are of Saxon origin. He who speaks 
Saxon English, speaks plain English, which 
every person understands. If we were to 
speak of the circumambient air, which is Latin 
English, some persons might be found who 
would not fully understand us. If we say 
the surroimding air, wliich is Saxon English, 
we shall be distinctly and universally under- 
stood. 

Of all the distinguished English writers, 
none is more remarkable for a general use of 
Saxon English, than Addison. It gives a pe- 
culiar simplicity to his style, and perhaps was 
one means of securing to the Spectator^ to 
which he largely contributed, the unbounded 
popularity which it enjoyed with the mass of 
readers, at the time of its first publication. 
Dr. Johnson, equally celebrated, is especially 
distinguished for the use of Latin English. 
His Rambkrt which was issued as a periodical, 
like the Spectator, though it contains more 
depth of sentiment, and greater splendor of 
imagery, which have ever rendered it a favor- 
ite with scholars, was by no means as popular 
with the mass of readers, when it was first 
issued, as was the Spectator* 

The terms in the English language which 
relate to music, sculpture, and painting, have 
been derived from the Italian, as it is from 
Italy, especially, that tlie improvements m 
these fine arts have been derived. The words 
which relate to na\'igation, have been derived 
from Holland and Flanders, countries which 
were early distinguished among the nations of 
western Europe for the cultivation of this art. 
The French have ever been celebrated in the 
art of war, and from thcni have been derived 
the terras which relate to military affairs. 
Tlie matlieniatics and philosophy, "vv hich owe 
their advancement chietly to scholars, have 
derived thcnr terms from the Latin and the 
Greek. 
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It baa generally been the caw, ihnt the re- 
ttncTnents (if a lanp;na^ havo kept an rquol 
pace with B nation's odvoncenicnt in cirilua- 
tion, »nd the state of a IfmBungc, IherfioTe, 
forms a good eritcrion of the stale of );enenl 
improTCincnt nmong a people. Thu has been 
cmphntieiilly true of the En(;liiih Innguago. 
Under the reipi of Eliiabeth, In the aiitctnlh 
Fcntory, the national mnnnern bdvanccd in 
refinement, ond the language made equal and 
signal advttncen in Its chatacter. Spcnwr and 
Hbaknpeare, among the poctn, and Uookcr 
among the divinee, of that period, gave illus- 
triniiB prooft of geniuB, and i-ODtributcd CMcn- 
tially to improve the language of whieh they 
■were ornaments. Of Hooker, Pope tlemcnt 
VIII., wlio vrould not be likely to cntcrtnin 
an undue parliulify for a Protettant, naid : 
"This man indeed ilfwerves the name of on 
author. lli» bookB ^■ill gtl reverenee by age ; 
for there arc in them such secd» of eternity, 
that they iibaU eontinuc till the InM fin: iihaU 
devour all learning." The works of Shnkg- 
praire, the prince of Dramatic ivriterB, whom 
no man in thiji ilepnrlraent has ever rivalled, 
or probably may ci'er hope to rival, arc well 
calculated to give a very favornblE idea of the 
rcBpceTublc ndvanccA which the language had 
made, at the lime in which be Houriahed. 
The eonceptiuns of hia traiueendcut ccniua 
appear to have been not at all erampcd by the 
language in which he wrote i and what author 
ever wrote, who nhowcd more vernatillly of 
talent, or who required o more flexible, itrong, 
uid copious language to give life and anima- 
tion to his varied and extraordinary concep- 

Tlio writent of the sevenleenth century nobly 
eunied on the work of improving the English 
language, which their prcdeccBsom had so 
honorably begun. The present oulhoriicd 
version of the EJeriptures, which was fint 
publi»hcd in Iflia.iindertheTeignof Jamca I., 
conuillcred merely in a literary point of view, 
is u most rcnmrlublc produetion, honorable 
to the transtutora, and to llie eharneter of the 
language, iit tlie tiino wlu'n it was written. 
The subject* of this volume are vast and sub- 
lime; its viiriely is well nigh bnunilleHs; and 
although it is dc-iignril id be, as it i->, a titerni 
Itanhhilinri nflhc orlgiiinl Hebrew nnil (iirck. 



could have preserved that precision, force and 
beauty of the originala, «hit'h il so signally 
exhibits. AVith the exeepliiin of n few obso- 
lete words and phrases, the cciiiinion vt-rpiiiu 
of the ScriptureB is regiirdcd by literary mm, 
at the present day, as an Kngliah clauie ; and 
many on orulor hiu kiniOcd the tire of hiri elo- 
quence at this great fountain of light and 
of warmth, and many a poet has ndomud his 
imagination by a careful attention to the im- 
agery of the prophets. l'o]>e, in his " Jlei" 
siah," one of his moxt elegant and subliim' 
productions, in admiration no doubt of llie 
splendor of the prophet, invokes the aid iif 
nim, 

•' Vbo touth'd lulsh'i IxJUiirrd llpi vitb ni"!" 
It is scarcely posKiblc to calculate liow gn-ut 
has been the effect of a book of suih a chariu- 
ter, so videly circulnlcd. and ko fieni-ruUy 
read, upon the public taste ; and Ivow e.vtni- 
sivc haa been its influence in promulin;^ ii 
general acquaintanee with the beuuty ami 
force of the lingtish language. If Uic Stri]i- 
turea hail not trained up a nation uf intelligent 
readers, distinguished authors would not liavc 
addressed a public so well prrjiurcd to admire 
their beauties, and to csliniiile their worth. 
In the levenlecnth century, distinguinhed 
writers arose, in almost every department uf 
literature and science, to inntnKt the wntld 
by their wisdom, and to cultivate and adorn 
the Hiiglish language. In this rapid aketeh, 
but D few of them can be noticed. 
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nation has produced a fnpcrior, wlio is nmni 
sublime than Ilomcr, and more ilivcrKiGeri, 
and not less elegant, than Virgil, contributed 
not a little to the cultivation of the Iniifmo^- 
in which he wrote, and sigimUy di»lilayed its 
compass and its power. AV.iller, Bri-den, 
and others, in the ilcpartincnt of poetry, con- 
tributed largely to the improvement of their 
native tongue. I.oeke and Newton, in plii- 
losophy, who flourished in the latter part iif 
this century, contributed to the preiisinn and 
pCThpieuity uf the languagi-, and c\inct'd Iliiit 
it is as well Hdii])led (ii the pur[K)i<cs uf Illc 
philosopher, as it is to those of the poet, 

Tlie divines of the seventeenth eentury 
were parlieulnrly distingui^lied for the enpi- 

nsf..rllic.l<pthLmdiumisi.s.iillL.irthuit;;l:U; 
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and in proportion as theological learning ad- 
vances, these divines arc held in increasingly 
high estimation. Barrow, in the ftilness and 
exuberance of his periods, has an eloquence 
like that of Cicero. Dr. Jeremy Taylor, from 
his spirited descriptions of human character 
and human life, has been significantly called 
the theological Shakspcarc. The silver-tongued 
Bates, the eloquent and devout chaplain of 
that profligate monarch, Charles the Second, 
added elegance to correctness, and is alike 
distinguished for the beauty and the force of 
his language. Chamock was a writer of great 
depth of thought, and great copiousness and 
force of expression. A distinguished recent 
Knglish critic, in speaking of the writings of 
this author, says, " If any student in theology 
be destitute of the writings of Chamock, let 
him soil his coat and buy them." Baxter and 
Tillotson, and others little less distinguished, 
contributed largely to the improvement of 
their native tongue, as well as to the instruc- 
tion of their own age, and of succeeding gene- 
rations. 

But while the English language, during the 
seventeenth century*, was distinguished for its 
copiousness and strength, with a good degree 
iif elegance, it was reser^'cd for the writers of 
the eighteenth century to give it the finisliing 
touch of beauty and grace. The old prose 
i^Titers made not the ornaments of language a 
primary object of attention. Their periods 
are generally long, and somewhat heavy, and 
arc frequently encumbered with extensive 
parentheses, which later writers have very 
properly rejected. Whether in the acquisition 
of elegance, the language has not lost some- 
thing of its strength, is not quite beyond 
question ; and he who would perfect hig style, 
should labor to add the grace of the wTiters 
of the eighteenth, to the strength of those of 
the seventeenth century. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth, and 
early in the eighteenth century, a galaxy of 
authors appeared, who have left a track of 
li^ht across the literary hemisphere. The 
reign of Queen Anne has been denominated, 
and not without reason, the Augustan age of 
Knglish literature. Then flourished Addison, 
who brought philosophy from the schools to 
dwell among the conmion people ; whose wri- 
tings are distinguished for a simplicity and 



elegance of style, which have rarely been 
equalled, and never surpassed ; and which 
has caused him to be regarded as a model of 
fine \*Titing. It is the language of the great 
Johnson, that, *♦ whoever wishes to acquire a 
style, which is familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Addison." 
Yoimg, to a great diversity of thought, added 
an afliuent magnificence of language. Pope 
scattered (^ver the fields of literature flowers 
of the most delightful fragrance, and of every 
hue. Thomson displayed the beauties of the 
English language hi the most enchanting de- 
scriptions of the prospects of nature, and the 
scenes of life. Neatness and perspicuity of 
style were finely illustrated in the history of 
Hume. Bolingbroke, corrupt as he was in 
moral principle, produced, as a political wri- 
ter, some of the most beautiful specimens of 
elegant writing. Among theologians. Watts 
and Doddridge, Butler and Berkley, Sherlock 
and Lardner, Warburton and Lowth, furnish- 
ed examples of writing diflerent from each 
other, but all excellent of their kind. But 
space would fail us, were we to attempt an 
allusion to all the poets and philosophers, 
historians and moralists, who shed a glory 
over the earlier half and the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The orthography of the preceding century 
had been unsettled, and encumbered with 
many needless letters ; and the same writer 
was often found spelling the same word in a 
different manner, in different parts of his works. 
In the eighteenth century, the orthography of 
the language became nearly settled, the mean- 
ing of words had become definite and precise, 
and usage had in a great measure given law 
to language. It only remained that a com- 
manding lexicographer should arise, to collect 
from the scattered works of distinguished au- 
thors a complete vocabxilary, to fix, by the 
authority of good ^^Titcrs, accurately the mean- 
ing of words, and to embody the whole in a 
standard dictionary. 

This work, it was the high honor of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to perform ; and by doing it 
so ably and so- satlsfectorily, he became one 
of the greatest benelhctors to the English lan- 
guage and literature, that has ever lived. 
When we consider what a vast compass of 
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reading it required to collect the tumombered 
quotations from distingfuished authors, ~by 
which the meaning which he has attached to 
words was illustrated and supported ; the 
discrimination which was necessary to fix ac- 
curately the import of terms, and to assign to 
his authorities their proper place ; and the 
patience and labor which a work so complica- 
ted and extensive required for its completion, 
we cannot fail to regard this as one of the 
most astonishing efforts of literary industry 
and skill. Happy it was, perhaps, for the 
world, that Johnson was comparatiyely a poor 
man. Necessity is not only the mother of in- 
vention, but the parent of industry. Johnson 
had eaten up the avails of his dictionary by 
the time he had completed it ; and while he 
was toiling for the benefit of his own age, and 
of generations unborn, without being stimu- 
lated by the certainty that they would duly 
appreciate his labors, he had the ever-present 
stimulus of a desire to procure his daily bread. 
His ** Rasselas," also, one of his most elegant 
productions, was the firuit of a week's labor, 
to procxire the means of defraying the expen- 
ses of his mother's funeral. 

Johnson's Dictionary, immediately .on its 
publication, and in every period since, has been 
resorted to as a standard of the language ; and 
from his authority there have been few appeals. 
Johnson understood, and confined himself to 
the true province of a lexicographer, which is, 
not to give law to language, but merely to as- 
certain and promulgate it. His is an orginal 
work, totally unlike everything which had 
gone before it ; and later lexicographers have 
mostly lived upon his labors. 

Since the time of Johnson, the English lan- 
guage has been adorned by many distinguished 
writers, and the advancement of the arts and 
sciences has required the adoption of many 
new terms. These have, by different editors, 
been incorporated with the work of Johnson. 
Some words have also been gleaned up, which 
Johnson, in the extent of his range, had over- 
looked ; and so complete has the catalogue of 
authorized words become, and %o definite 
have been the meanings which have been 
attached to them, that the English must be 
regarded as a settled language. The ** daily- 
changing tongue," of which our motto com- 
plains, will not be ours, unless foreign cor- 



ruptions are permitted to creep in and pervert 
it. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century 
was particularly fruitful in distinguished au- 
thors, whose works have received the highest 
finish of style. Johnson, not only by the 
publication of his dictionary, but by his mis- 
cellaneous writings, has done much to im- 
prove his native tongue. While his constant 
use of words of Latin derivation gives a de- 
gree of stiffness, and sometimes of pedantry, 
to his style, it has yet the highest redeeming 
qualities. The nice discrimination with wliich 
he applies his epithets, the splendor of his 
imagery, and the majestic tiow of his pcriods«, 
have received, as they have deserved, universal 
admiration. The poetry of Co^-jwr has ex- 
cellencies of its kind, not inferior to those of 
his distinguished predecessors. In history, 
Robertson has given the finest sjKJciinens of a 
dignified elegance, and Gibbon of a lofty 
splendor of style. Goldsmith has -^vritteii 
with a simplicity, correctness and elegance, 
which have never been exceeded. Mcbiioth 
has all the ease and grace of Addison, ^^-ithout 
liis negligence and slight incorrectness. 

Among the favorable circumstances respect- 
ing the English language, which have latterly 
taken place, the new turn which has been given 
to fictitious writing, deserves to be mentioned. 
The character of works of this kind, some 
forty or fifty years since, was miserable in the 
extreme. Many of them were written by half- 
learned men, or pedantic women ; and they 
were generally most extravagant in their inci- 
dents, and clothed in a style which set all 
good taste at defiance. It is well that the 
reading public have agreed to make a bontire 
of these works, and that the shelves of circu- 
lating libraries no longer groan beneath them. 
To this change, the prose writings of Sir 
Walter Scott have essentially contributed. 
He, in conjimction with some others, has 
been the means of bringing the authors of 
fictitious writings in some measure back to 
nature ; and has caused the public taste on 
this subject to flow in a new channel. 

The English language has excellencies whii h 
place it, at least, on a level with any language 
that was ever written or spoken ; and per- 
haps such various excellence was never before 
combined in any tongue. The great versatili- 
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ty of this language is among its distinguish- 
ing features. It is alike adapted to history, 
to philosophy, to poetry, to oratory, and to 
the less elevated kinds of composition. In 
the hands of a skilfiil writer, it is sometimes 
smooth as the stream which scarcely ripples 
as it runs, and sometimes it is impetuous as 
the mountain torrent, which dashes from pre- 
cipice to precipice, in fury and in foam ; some- 
times it is beautiful as the gentle cascade ; 
and sometimes it thunders like the Falls of 
Niagara. 

If the K n gUsh language is less sonorous 
than the Greek, it is more copious ; if it is 
less majestic, in the ordinary flow of its pe- 
riods, than the Latin, it is more precise and 
more various in its import. If it wants some- 
thing of the familiarity and ease of the French, 
it is much better adapted to the higher kinds 
of writing. For the purposes of poetry, it has 
a vast advantage over the French. The ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables of the Eng- 
lish enable it to approach very near to the 
poetic feet of the Latin and Greek. This 
adapts it alike to rhyme and to blank verse. 
The French poetry cannot be sustained with- 
out rhyme, which must be regarded, in a 
greater or less degree, as a clog upon genius ; 
and as a substitute for blank verse, their only 
resort is to poetic prose, a good example of 
which is to be found in the Telemaque of 
Fenelon. How poor a species of poetry this 
is, contrasted with English blank verse, must 
be evident to all who have compared them. 
The English, imlikc most other languages, 
has a dialect that is appropriately poetic ; and 
by the natural division of genders, it has a 
preparation, by the application of the mascu- 
line or feminine gender to an inanimate object, 
to convert the simplest form of speech into a 
bold personification. 

The diversified character of English poetry 
displays, in a striking light, the richness of 
the language. Milton bears no resemblence 
to Young ; nor Young to Drydeh ; nor Dry- 
den to Thomson ; nor Thomson to Pope ; nor 
Pope to Cowpcr; and yet each has distin- 
guished excellencies of his kind. The same 
diversity will be found in the historical wri- 
ters of the language. Their sentences are 
never cast in the same mould. The simple 
neatness of Hume is quite unlike the dignified 



eloquence of Robertson ; the dignity and ele- 
gance of Robertson are unlike the loftiness 
and splendor of Gibbon ; and the chaste 
beauty of Goldsmith is unlike them all. The 
same remark holds true in every other de- 
partment of literature. Addison is widely 
difierent from Johnson in his style, and Mel- 
moth is different from both. There is a vari- 
ety in the character of English literature, 
which would probably be sought for in vain 
in any other language. 

The grammar of this language is more sim- 
ple than that of any other tongue, if we except 
the Hebrew, without the points ; and the 
facility 'with which its grammatical construc- 
tion may be acquired, is one of its advantages. 
The article has no variation. The adjective is 
only varied to express the degrees of compari- 
son. The verbs have but one conjugation, 
and the original verb remains mostly unchang- 
ed in all the moods and tenses, which ore 
chiefly expressed by auxiliaries. He who, 
with great labor, has mastered the various in- 
flections of the Latin, Greek or French verbs, 
will know how to estimate this advantage. 
The order of the words in the construction of 
sentences in the English is the order of nature ; 
nor does the idiom of the language allow ex- 
tensively of inversion, except it be in poetry. 
This gives to it a philosophical character. 

But if the English language has distinguish- 
ed excellencies, it has also its defects, which 
it would evince a want of perspicacity or of 
candor to deny. The short words with which 
the language abounds, which extensively ter- 
minate with consonants, detract much from the 
harmony of its pronunciation. The similarity 
in the form of the verb, in different tenses 
and different persons, often creates an am- 
biguity in regard to its import, which can 
only be removed by a careful attention to 
that which precedes, and that which follows 
it in the sentence. The division of accented 
and imacccnted syllables in English, though 
it fits the language for poetry without rhyme, 
is by no means as well defined, and as exten- 
sively productive of harmony of versification, 
as were the long and the short syllables in the 
Latin and the Greek. By the transposition 
of words, also, they could secure a variety of 
cadence, and a harmony of pronunciation, to 
which the English language can never attain. 
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For the Schoolmaitcr. 
A Treasured Book. 

BT MANFRED. 

I n\\T. a book — a treasured l)ook — 

I guard with sacred care, 
Deo]) in an alcove it is hid. 

And none can trespass there. 

No hand but mine can ope the book, 

Or break its mystic seal ; 
No eye but mine can read therein 

The tales of woe and weal ; 

No heart but mine can understand 

The pages written o*er, 
Can comprehend the records strange, 

Placed there in days of yore. 

Some talcs are written there of love — 

The love of boyish years ; 
But pages traced in later hours 

Arc blotted o'er with tears. 

Some loaves therein are bright and fair, 
Sweet as the Rummer's breath ; 

But other leaves tell other talcs, 
** And sadder some than death." 

In this quaint work, ambition's dream 

Is sketched in colors bright, 
Turn o'er a leaf, and there dead hopes 

Have left their with'ring blight. 

And thus throughout this treasured book 

l")o varied scenes abound ; 
And though full dark its pages are. 

Some sun-gleams there arc found. 

And brighter far is every page 
Whereon these gleams arc traced. 

Than they would be were each dark scene 
From out the work cfiaced. 

I guard with care this strange weird book, 

As misers guard their gold, 
As sacred from a stranger's eye, 

Its secrets as untold. 

When firelight shadows on the wall 
Play well their witching part, 

I read this book of Memories 
From th' alcove of my Heart. 



Friendship is a silent gentleman that makes 
no parade ; the true heart dances no hornpipe 
on the tongue. 



From Chaiubcr'A Journal. 
What is a Gentleman P 

The subject of this paper occurred to me 
in the following manner: — I had paid my 
Hansom cabman, who had brought me to the 
Paddington station, his jjrecisely correct fare 
— it being a weakness of mine, contrary to the 
general custom, to give cabmen, in common 
with other honest folk, their dues, and not to 
present them with that sixpence in addition 
which is the silver medal awarded to ferodtr 

• 

by fear: I had paid him, I say, and he held 
the money, as a matter of course, in the palm 
of his homy hand, and demanded, *• What 
was that for?" as though there was no such 
thing as a table of cab-fares in the world; 
and I had replied — there being plenty of time 
before the train started — by entering into the 
supply and demand question in general, and 
the charge and convenience of street-locomo- 
tion in particular, just as Mr. Macculloch 
might have done, which I find to be a nice 
little annowing plan with cabmen, and bettor 
than the very strongest language, which, in- 
deed, has no more effect on them than port- 
wine-and-water upon an opium-eater. When I 
had finished a rather elaborate treatise upon 
this subject, which 1 hope enlarged his mind, I 
showed him Mogga on Distances^ which con- 
vinced it. He climbed up slowly like some 
ungainly parrot into her perch, with his homy 
fingers itching for a personal assault on me, 
1 know, and grunted out : ** You a gentle- 
man ! " There was no doubt, by his tone and 
manner, that the expression was elliptical, and 
meant that 1 was not a gentleman. They were 
so intensified and pregnant -with emphasis, 
that he seemed to say : " Well, of all the 
fraudulent imitations and absurd parodies 
upon a gentleman that ever 1 saw, you, my 
fare, are the most transparent and tlie least 
like life. Tou a gentleman ! " 

"My dear sir," said 1, with a blandness, 1 
flatter myself, scarcely exceeded by that of 
the present First Lord of the Treasury — ** who 
ever said I was r " 

The man drove rapidly away without i-eply. 
This circumstance afforded me food for reilec- 
tion all the way down to Devonshire : it set 
me thinking upon what a gentleman is sup- 
posed by different classes of people to be and 
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not to be ; how almost eyerybod j has a particu- 
lar and private account of him to give ; how, 
despising each other's definitions most pro- 
foundly as vre do, we still don't like to be left 
«ut of our neighbor's catalogue ; and, finally, 
how we are deterred, by various shibboleths 
and empty phrases, from doing what is natural 
and right, whereof *< not gentlemanly " is per- 
haps 4he chiel The Hansom cabman had 
done wisely in concentrating his sarcastic feel- 
ings in that form of words he used ; and had 
I net happened to be a philosopher — which my 
all-vound collar and light-colored kid gloves 
put him hi from suspecting — I should have 
been aggrieved and imposed upon. But what 
4id the insnlt amount to in other words? 
That I was not in the habit of throwing away 
my money upon undeserving objects ; or that, 
hafing it to spare, I did not use it to the detri- 
ment and discomfort of friture travellers 
poorer than myself. 

I am afrraid that this term ** gentleman " is 
mostly applied by the lower classes to those 
of their Miperiors who are most lavish and 
extravagant. When the last scions of the 
noble house of Fitzplantagenet, in the play, 
are compelled to remove from their ancestral 
hall into furnished apartments ui the same 
neighborhood, and that insolent ironmonger, 
Bodgkins, rdgncth in their stead, it is cus- 
tomary for the villagers to deny him any title 
of respect, and to remain unchangeable in 
their devotion to the£&Uen xmoe : but we don't 
find this at all true upon the stage of the 
world. As long as Bodgkins scatters his coin 
broadeast, he need not fear any rivalry ; but 
becoming prudent, it is natural enough that 
he abonld meet with unpleasant comparisons. 
**&Mgimilemanf Noa,noa; there's nothing 
loike bkx>d " — except money. When I heard 
from our parish-clerk concerning the double 
maoiage of the squire's two sons., the eider 
of whom had made what is called a good 
match, and the younger married the governess, 
—that Master George was well enough, but 
that Master Harry was "twice the gentle- 
man " — ^I had an immediate suspicion that the 
one bad given him half a sovereign after the 
ceremony, and the other a whole one — which ^ 
indeed, was true. 

The middle classes— by which everybody 
means the daas that is below fkimself- arb 

2 



very tenacious of this title. *' A gentleman 
of my acquaintance," they say ** was telUng 
me," &c., instead of *'A man I know," or 
** A fncnd of mine," as it is expressed by the 
higher ranks. The Chartist, almost without 
exception, begins his speech with ** Gentle- 
men." Upwards in the social scale the word 
gets many a new meaning; but the leading 
idea is still that of pecuniary superiority. At 
the great public schools, it is not considered 
quite ** gentlemanly " among the boys to be 
<< upon the foundation" at all, although the 
school was intended for such and such only ; 
and the to^-n boys who get their education 
a little cheaper are caUed for that reason 
"clods." The "gentleman" commoners of the 
University are not better bom than the rest of 
their college-companions ; but they are richer ; 
the countryman whose ancestors have come 
over with William the Conqueror, and who 
has fat beeves and bursting bams in plenty, 
is still denied this title in full, imless he has 
property independent of his farm. His gen- 
tlemanliness is mitigated ,* he is a gentleman 
farmer." 

In cities, this term is considered somewhat 
fanciful, and is certainly less cared for : the 
" gent" is not indignant at being so designa- 
ted ; he thinks it short — he doesn't know /mw 
short — for "gentlemen." In society, a man 
who was otherwise unexceptionable, and pos- 
sessed in all the virtues, and who could give 
most cogent and unanswerable reasons for 
preferring a cap to a hat, would certainly be 
not a gentleman if met in Regent Street with 
a cap on. He would also be deprived of that 
honorable name if he were seen eating fish by 
help of a knife, and not, ut the hazard of 
choking himself, with an Hi\plea»ant piece of 
bread, that he does not Hi^Qw whether to eat 
or drop after each mquthful. A man of high 
title may do, however, pretty much as he 
likes. He certainly may commit an incredible 
amount of vicious actions without losing this 
designation; ; and, on the other hand, a man 
of h^^\ble fortunes, howevor worthy, scarcely 
ever h^ it bestowed upon him even by the 
wisest. One of our coldest-hearted and most 
profligate princes was denominated by thia 
time "society" for years the first "gentle- 
man " in Europe. When, therefore, we hear 
ourselves or others proclaimed to be " gentle^ 
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men" or **no gentlemen/' we should con- 
aider, before being flattered or annoyed, who 
says it, and what he or she is likely to mean. 

« He is not a gentleman, you know," says 
Lieutenant Chi£iey of the Heavies, who can't 
spell, and whose father keeps a livery stable, 
** Why, bless you, he gives drawing lessons ! " 

** A gentleman? — oh, dear no," says the 
rector's wife. ** The man is a dissenter ! " 

•* A worthy man — very much so," says the 
squire. ** But did you never hear it ? Ah ! 
his father was a wool-stapler ! " 

** What is a pound ? " was a question that 
puzzled the national wisdom, as discovered by 
franchise, a good deaL 

*< What is respectability ? " remained unan- 
swered until this present century, wherein it 
was described in a court of law to be the 
keeping a gig. 

*< What is a gentleman ? " still stands unre- 
solved. Like genius, it is in truth to be well 
discerned by rare and sympathising souls, but 
not to be defined. Johnson, with his diction- 
ary account of it : "A man of birth," satis- 
fies nobody, and least of all, perhaps, the men 
of birth. 

The churl in spirit, up or down 
Alon^ the scale of ranks, through all, 
To him who grasps a golden ball, 

By blood a king, at heart a clown— 

The churl in spirit, however he veil 
His want in forms for fashion's sake. 
Will let his coltish nature break 

At season's through the gilded pale. 

The bard sings truly : and indeed the poets, 
as it should be, seem to know most about this 
matter. How hard, how rare a thing it is, 
they understand, to hear 

Without abuse, 
The grand old name of " gentleman *' 
Defamed by erery charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use — 

how to no nature, however high, can this word 
be applied unduly or irreverently. " The best 
of men," writes Dckkcr — 

4 

The best of men 
That a'er wore earth about him was a sufferer-- 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit i 
Tt^e first true obntlbman that ever breathed. 

Let us all, of every rank, then, take Him 
for our model, and in no respect shall we so 



For the Schoolmaster. 
School Beoaption Days. 

The public schools of New York are to hart recep- 
tion da]rs hereafter, every month ; when the poUic are 
invited and expected to attend to witness the proficiency 
of the scholars in their respective studies. 

This recent notice, from the New York 7W- 
bune, should call attention to the phm in 
Providence. Many parents wishing to visit 
the schools attended as pupiLi by their chil- 
dren, arc apprehensive that to do so, excepting 
on examination days, is an intrusion. The 
above plan obviates that objection, and, if 
adopted by our school committee, wi}l secure 
many more visitors to the schools than they 
now have, or would have under any other 
invitation. The public schools receive so few 
visits from parents or others, that the knowl- 
edge of their perfections or imperfections is 
not so generally diffused as it ought to be. 
Men and women will take pains to inform 
themselves of other matters concerning their 
interest, and think themselves well compen- 
sated for thus spending their time ; but the 
most important worldly matter which can en- 
gage their thoughts is left to the care and 
discretion of the teachers of their children, 
they seldom, if ever, visiting the rooms where 
so many of the hours of their offspring are 
passed. Some parents, with an inclination, 
do not feel the freedom to enter a school- 
room, imlcss kept in countenance for so doing 
by the company of others, or by a quarterly 
examination. The New York plan seems to 
present an opportunity for visiting the schools 
which ought to be extended to other places, 
and would, undoubtedly, tend to promote an 
interest among parents generally concerning 
the studies and the most convenient arrange- 
ments for the comfort of their children as re- 
gards their seats and desks. 



Rough Customers. — It is not the roughest 
bark that denotes the coarsest man. Beneath 
the hardest human shell is often to be found 
a nature as soft and gentle as a woman's. We 
have known men as rough as a nutmeg grater, 
who upon acquaintance were found to possess 
qualities that made their characters loveablc, 
and their friendship most desirable. We have 
l^^own o|ie pf these rough customers, with a 
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Toice as loud and severe as a north-wester, 
and with an oath mingling with it at times 
shocking to extreme propriety, who would 
cry like a child at a tale of sorrow, and give 
his last cent for the relief of distress, whilst 
abusing the recipient of his bounty in terms 
anything but mild. We have often wondered 
how such fine qualities came done up in so 
queer a shape, and as we look on such it seems 
to us that they come under the same division 
among men as sperm whales do among fish. 
Though huge enough and unwieldly, there is 
light and warmth beneath it all to cheer and 
bless men with. Befinement with such would 
make their great excellence seem less plain. 
The illumination shining out through the 
rough exterior, is made all the more brilliant 
by the contrast. • We love to receive a shako 
of the hand firom such. The huge hand like 
the paw of a white bear, grasps ours in an all 
over embrace and squeezes it with a heartiness 
that leaves no doubt of its sincerity, as if the 
pressure were the expression of the infernal 
battery of feeling at the heart. — Boston Sat, 
Eve. Oazette. 



STtTDLES IN Schools. — We do not believe 
that any quicker progress is made in schools 
by putting heavy tasks upon the children. 
Yet from the numerous studies in schools, or 
some other cause, children are compelled to 
employ their evenings, or the time in which 
they should play, in learning their tasks for 
the next day. Short lessons would admit of 
a thorough understanding of them, and, if a 
show of proficiency is desired at the end of a 
year, a better exhibit would be made on ex- 
amination day of real attainment than could be 
possible if the little heads were crammed with 
over measures of studies, revealing but a 
smattering of knowledge of any of them. 
We have been shown geography lessons and 
arithmetic lessons, given to a child for a next- 
day exercise, that hours' of painful efibrt at 
home were required to master, and on being 
spoken with about it, the little thing said she 
must do it or be subjected to " checks " for 
failure. The road to learning is a hard road 
to travel, at best, but fearfully so when the 
ones who travel it are compelled to carry such 
heavy loads. Teachers should be consider- 
ate. — Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 



From Foemi by Im. Blackwood ft 8on«, Edinburgh. 
The aa Iiamb of the Fauld. 



Ix yon rude lancly sheilen, 

Near nac ither house nor hauld, 
There dwelt a hillside shepherd 

Wi* the ae lamb of his fauld. 
A gray haired, rugged carle was he, 

Wi* broo fu* stem an* bauld, 
Wha said his sweet wee Janet, 

Was the ae lamb o' his fauld. 

! blithe and bonny was the bairn, 

A glecsome thing was she. 
As wi' her flock she strayed amang 

The hills where rises Dee. 
Her we*el lo'cd mother dc'ed when she 

Was scarce six summers auld, 
An' left the shepherd lanely 

Wi' the ae lamb o' the fauld. 

He took her in the sunmier where 

A bothy he had made, 
Whene'er she tired ho carried her, 

An' wrapped her in his plaid ; 
An' he sang wild Border ballads, 

An* fairy tales he tauld, 
While restin' on the hillside 

With the ae lamb o' his fauld. 

In winter she would trim the fire 

When daylight wore awa' 
An' in the window set the lamp 

To guide him through the suaw ; 
Then, laid aside his drippin' plaid, 

Her arms wad him cnfauld, 
When he came back weet an* weary 

To the ae lamb o' his fauld. 

The mountain blasts are bleak an* chill. 

An* she grew thin and weak ; 
There cam a wild licht to her e'e, 

A strange red to her cheek ; 
And O, sac fast she faded till 

Ae winter's mornin' cauld 
Dead on her father's bosom 

Lay the ae lamb o* the fauld. 

He stood uncovered in the drift 

An' saw the wee grave made, 
Nane daured to comfort when away 

He tearless turned and said 
" There's nae licht in the sheilen noo ; 

My heart will aye be cold, 
I've nocht on earth to car© for, 

Sin' my ae lamb's i' The Favu>." 
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Mil Editok 



It may interest 8omc of your readers to hear 
from Connecticut, particularly from New Lon- 
don county. You are aware that this State 
once performed pioneer service in the cause 
of common school instruction. In establish- 
ing her large school fund, she gained an hon- 
orable name throughout our country. Uer 
school system was for a long time regarded 
with admiration at home and abroad. Con- 
necticut teachers became as notable as her 
wooden nutmegs and clocks. 

But the eril day at length came. While 
the battle was waging abroad for the advance- 
ment of education, the people here rested on 
their oars. They had good schools and had 
provided the means of maintaining them. 
Why then agitate the subject of reform ? ^Vhy 
trouble themselves in a matter that did not 
seem to require their attention? Thus did 
they reason, feel and act, and the consequen- 
ces at length became painfully manifL'st. Con- 
necticut descended to a secondary rank in res- 
pect to the character of her common school 
system. 

Thus situated, the work of reform was 
commenced, in 1837-8, by Barnard, Gallau- 
dett and others. The struggle was warm and 
earnest, and success for a time crowned theur 
efforts* A Board of Education was formed, 
and progressive measures were adopted which 
promised the happiest results. At one period, 
however, the friends of education met with a 
signal defeat. The law establishing a Board 
of Education wfts abolished, and its loading 
officers retired to a neighboring State. 

But Barnard c6uld not long be spared from 
Connecticut. Itctimiing from Rhode Island, 
as Luther from his castle at Wattbury, a 
better preparation and a stronger influence he 
brought to his work. The field was open, and 
he entered it with his wonted enthusiasm. 
The fruits of his £brmer efforts were manifest. 
Indifference and oppositibn were giving way 
before advancing light and knowledge. Plans 
and Aaews whii:h had been before opposed us 
\'ibionary, were now regarded as practicable 
and even indispensable tb the public good. 



The i>eople were rousing from their lethargy, 
and learning that something niore than a great 
§ehool fund was needed to secure the blessings 
of good schools. Incidents of the past arc 
occasionally mentioned in contrast with the 
present. At a recent public meeting in this 
city, it was related that in 1839 Mr. Barnard, 
then Secretary of the Board of Education, 
was announced as a lecturer on the subject of 
education, in our court-house. Though an 
extended notice had been given, only three 
persons appeared as auditors. Such was here 
the state of public feeling at that time. Our 
schools, though miserable indeed, were re- 
garded as good enough, and every effort to 
improve them was distrusted and resisted. 

But a radical change has at length been 
effected. Indifference to the public-school 
movement can hardly be said to exist in New 
London, and no organized opposition appears. 
Our schools are regarded with deep interest 
by our people, and every measure tending to 
their improvement is encouraged. Though 
the District system still remains, the schools 
arc well graded, and are in a healthy and im- 
proving condition. In connection "with our 
District schools, we have two Iligh schools, 
whose privileges appear to be fully appreciated. 

At an Institute which was held here last 
autumn, upwards of a hundred and fifty 
teacher^ participated in the exercises, and for 
five successive evenings our large churches 
were filled i^dth attentive listeners. Though a 
few years since scarcely a school journal was» 
taken in the place, fifty copies of the Connec- 
ticut Common School Jofirnal are now taken, 
and twenty-five copies of BamartTt American 
Quarterly, besides a number of educational 
periodicals from neighboring States. Though 
we have not yet model school-houses, a spirit 
is awake here, which will ere long supply this 
defect, and produce still higher reforms. 

Changes correspondingly great have taken 
place in most of the cities and large towns of 
the State. Shool-houses have risen which do 
honor to the taste and public spirit of the pet)- 
ple. The signs of progress are numerous and 
various. District school-libraries arc being 
established in every direction. The State Nor- 
mal School at New Britain is acoomplishinir 
a truly good work. A new life is infused into 
our teachers, and they, in turn, are ennobling 
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the cbanicter of their pupils, and extend- 
ing the blessings of good education. The 
profisssion of the teacher is respected, and, 
consequently well trained, practical teachers 
are promoted to all our prominent educational 
offices. Our general system of instruction is 
undergoing changes in accordance with the 
spirit of the times. The boundaries of ova 
school societies are now the same, as those of 
the towns where they are established. Our 
legislators see {^where their honor lies, and 
our politicians can afford to speak for the 
cause of popular intelligenoe. 

Connecticut has been specially fortunate in 
respect to her school superintendents. The 
name of Henry Barnard, who first held this 
office, needs no encomium in a Rhode Island 
journal. His services in his own State are 
now fuUy appreciated. His dcTotion to the 
cause of good learning is undiminished by a 
change of time and circumstances. He is now 
laboring, through his Journal, to advance the 
cause of education throughout our uthole 
anmiry, whereas his efforts were before di- 
rected to the wants of a ainple State. His 
successor, John D. Philbrick, filled the office 
from JflAuary, 1855, until recently called to 
the superintendency of the Boston schools. 
He possesses tact and ability, and met with 
the success which his industry and persever- 
ance merited. David P. Camp, our present 
Superintendent, is a tried and successful teach- 
er, a worthy man, and will, I doubt not, prove 
himself a competent and efficient officer. 

From what I have said, you may judge 
that the tendencies in Connecticut arc decid- 
cdLy upward. Our system of public instruc- 
tion never stood so well with the pcoi)le, and 
the indications of progress were never so 
marked as at the present time. a. p. 



"What Books Can Do. 



••What's the use of book-leamint/f* said 
a man to his son, whom he found poring over 
a new work up stairs. *• It's a wa.ste of time 
to read ; I never heard that it made anybody 
richer/' And he snatched the volume from 
the lad, who, as a consequence, was playin«f 
in the street before half an hour, and acquir- 
ing the worst habits of liis new ussueiates. 

If that father had been less ignorant » he 



would have know^ what books cotdd do. He 
would have been aware that the results of 
reading, if judiciously applied, assist towards 
making a man rich, more than anything else. 
He would have remembered that Franklin, 
but for a love of study, would have died poor 
and obscure, instead of achieving a world- 
wide reputation as a philosopher, a diploma- 
tist, and a patriot. He would have been con- 
scious that the surest way to keep his son from 
making vile acquaintances, and to inculcate in 
him refined and even decent tastes, would be 
to foster his fondness for reading. Who 
knows but that the snatching the book from 
that boy was the tuniing-point in his destiny ? 
From that hour, perhaps, may date a down- 
ward career, which is not unlikely to end in 
disgrace, a prison, or even worse. 

Though books do not in themselves make 
men infallible or virtuous, tlicy tend vastly 
towards producing these results. The man 
who has books about him is generally a better 
man than he who has not. If a question in 
politics, social science, history, or philosophy 
arises, he is able to get at the opinions of the 
wisest, by merely consulting his books ; whUe 
his illiterate neighbor, at best, can imbibe new 
ideas only orally, and practically has to take 
these from very inferior men. Books do not 
always make their readers Round in judjijment, 
because books are often one-sided, and be- 
cause readers buy partisan books. But even 
the worst selected library is better than no 
library at all. A man with books, is like a 
workman with tools; and though the tools 
arc bad, they are tools nevertheless. They 
enable us to furrow up many a field of inqui- 
ry, to cut many a harvest of opinion, to thresh 
out many a granary full of truth, which, if we 
had no plougli nor reaping-machine, nor other 
labor-saving apparatus, we might work at, 
hopelessly, for years. Books, in a word, bear 
us, by an express train, to knowledge. 

Books introduce us also into the noblest 
society. While the illiterate arc drinking at 
taverns, or seeking coinpaiiy by lounging in 
the streets, he, who is fond of books, amuses 
his leisure by conversing with Sliakspc»ai*e, 
Bacon, Milton, Tliucydides, or other great 
sages of tlie past. lie livrs anion-^ the be-t 
society of all times, and on the most intimate 
tenns ; lives with poet--, kings philosopher.-:, 
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statesmen, saints and martyrs. He is at home 
with Dante, with Cicero, with Pericles, with 
David, with Abraham, with the good and vdse 
of every generation. Is not this better than 
boozing even at rich men's tables } We repeat 
it, there is no society so select as that into 
which books introduce us. Cultivate in your 
children a love of books. 



The Pen and the Press. 

BY JOHN CRICULEY PRINCB. 

Young Genius walked out by the mountains and 

streams, 
Entranced by the power of his own pleasant 

dreams, 
Till the silent, the wayward, the wandering thing 
Found a plume that had fallen from a passing 

bird's wing : 
Exulting and proud, like a boy at his play. 
He bore the new prize to his dwelling away ; 
He gazed for a while on its beauties, and then 
He cut it, and shaped it, and called it a Pen. 

But its magical use he discovered not yet, 
Till he dipped its bright lips in a fountain of jet; 
And, oh ! what a glorious thing it became ! 
For it spoke to the world in a language of flame ; 
While its master wrote on, like a being inspired. 
Till the hearts of the millions were melted or flred ; 
It came as a boon and a blessing to men,— 
The peaceful, the pure, the victorious Pen. 



Young Genius went forth on his lAbles once 

more. 
The vast, sunless caverns of earth to explore ; 
He searched the rude rock, and with rapture he 

found 
A substance unknown, which he brought from the 

ground ; 
He fused it with Arc, and rejoiced at the change. 
As he moulded the ore into characters strange. 
Till his thoughts and his efforts were crowned 

witli success; 
For an engine uprose, and he called it the Press. 

The Von ;ind the Press, blest alliance ! combined 
To boftcn the heart, and enlighten tlie mind ; 
For that to the treasures of knowledge gave birth, 
And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth* 
Their battlrs for truth were triumphant indeed, 
And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed ; 
'I'hey were made to exalt us, to teach us, to bless, 
Those invincible brothers, — the Pen and the Press. 



OonBoienoe— A Maxim of Waahinston. 

<* Labob to keep alive in your breast that 
little spark of celestial fire, conscience,*' was 
one of the series of maxims which Washing- 
ton framed or copied for his own use when a 
boy. His rigid adherence to principle, his 
steadfast discharge of duty, his utter aban- 
donment of self, his unreserved devotion to 
whatever interests were committed to his care, 
attest the vigilance with which he obeyed that 
maxim. He kept alive that spark. He made 
it shine before. He kindled it into a flame 
that illumined his life. No occasion was so 
momentous, no circumstance so minute, as to 
absolve him from following its guiding ray. 
The explanation in his account-book, in re- 
gard to his wife's annual visit to the camp 
during the Revolutionary war, with his passing 
allusion to the "self-denial" which the exi- 
gencies of his country had cost him, furnishes 
a charming illustration of his habitual exact- 
ness. The fact that every barrel of flour 
which bore the brand of ** George Washing- 
ington, Mount Vernon," was exempted from 
the otherwise uniform inspection in the West 
India ports — that name being regarded as an 
ample guarantee of the quality and quantity 
of any article to which it was affixed — sup- 
plies a not less striking proof that his exact- 
ness was everywhere understood. 



Bo Courteous at Home. 

A man*s home is the casket wherein his 
choicest jewels are enshrined, and it should 
be his pectdiar province to endeavor to make 
that casket a true haven of rest, from which 
the virtues and gentle aflections of all its in- 
mates should shine out like beacon lights up- 
on the frowning world without. An exchange 
paper, in speaking of home politeness, thus 
decants : 

" Why not be polite ? How much docs it 
cost you to say * I thank you r' Why not 
practice it at liome — to your husband, t(» your 
children, to your domestics ? If a stranger 
does you some little act of courtesy, how 
sweet the smiling acknowledgment ? If your 
husband — ah, it is a matter of course — no need 
of thanks. Should an acquaintance tread 
upon your dress, your best, your very best, 
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■nd bj" accidmt teax it, haw profuse you aie 
with your ' neror mind — don't think ot il — 1 
don't care at all;" if a husband docs it he gets 
a frown — if a child he gets chastised. ' Ah, 
these are little things,' ny you, but they tell 
mightily upon thi^ hcBrt, let me luiurc you, 
little as they are. A gentleman stops at a 
Mend's house and finds it in confusion. He 
sees nothing for which to Biiolo){lKe ; never 
thinka of auch matters. Everything is right 
— cold supper, cold room, crying children — 
perfectly comfortable. Goes home where his 
wife has been taking care of the sick 
ones, and working her life roost out. ■ Don't 
•cc why things can't be kept in order — there 
nerer was such cross children before.' No 
apologies accepted at home. VThj not be po- 
lite at home ? Why not use freely that golden 
coin of courtesy i How sweet they sound, 
those little words, ' I thank you,' or ' you are 
very kind ',' doubly, yes thrice sweet from the 
lips we love, when her smile makes tho eye 
sparkle with the light of afFcetion. He polite 
to your children. Do you expect them to be 
mindful of your welfare, to grow glad at your 
approach, to bound away nt your pleasures 
before the request is half spoken ? Then with 
■11 your dignity and authority mingle polite- 
ness ; give it a niche in your household tcra- 
pU." 

Co*(TTDE!icE IN Ose's Sel7. — When B crisis 
befalls you, and the emergency requires moral 
courage and noble manhood to meet it, be 
equal to the requirements of the moment, and 
rise superior to the obstacles in your path. 
The uniTcTsal testimony of men whose expe- 
rience exactly coincides with yours, fumiahcB 
the consoling reflection that difficulties must 
be ended by apposition. There is no blessing 
equal to the possession of a stout heart. The 
magnitude of the danger requires nothing 
more than a greater effort tluin ever at your 
hands. If you prove recrcnnt in the hour of 
trial, you are the worst of recrcanta, and dc- 
cerre no compassion. Be not dismayed oi 
unmanned when yon should be bold and dnr- 
ing, DolliDChing and resolute. The cloud 
whose threatening mormurs you hear with 
tax and dread, is pregnant with blessing, 
the frown whose sternness now makes you 
dtudder and tranUe, will ne long be 



cceded by a smile of bewitching sweetness and 
benignity. Then be strong and manly, oppose 
equal forces to open difficulties, keep a stiff 
upper lip, and trust in Providence. Great- 
ness can only be achieved by those who arc 
tried. The condition of that achievement is 
eouhdenee in one's self. 

Iv a metropolitan criminal court, right ymrs 
ago, a poor woman, whose boy had been sen* 
Icnccd to B long term in the penitentiary, for 
well-proven offence, said " Won't 
your Honor give hira n shorter term ? Me i* 
a good boy to nt, your Honor — he always 
I've just made hira some nice clothes, 
Ilonor, which fit him beautiful, (and she 
looked as she said this, as only a mother ran 
look at her boy,) and if you give him b long 
stay in the prison, the clothes won't 
Jit him wbtn he comes out, for he's a growin' 
Poor mother 1 she had saved much 
(for her) from her scsnt earnings to clothe her 
boy "like the neighbor's children." 'I'his 
much for her son. lie melted — he 
wept— he repented— ho was forgiven. And 
. one of the most promising, enter- 
prising and honorable young merchants in our 
city. Every word of this is true, and known 
I be so by very many persons, — KTiiclrrboclier. 

The Botton Tramm'pl tclLs an affecting an* 
ecdote of Miss lltonti', the author of '■ Jane 
Eyre." "When her celebrity had risen to 
fame, publishers were ready to give her the 
largest sums for a novel ; but she refused the 
money, and could not be Icinptcd to write. 
When rebuked for her silence, she averred 
that she had gone ns far as her cxpciicnce 
could carrj- her, and that before she wrote 
again she must have more life to draw upon. 
This was said in the spirit of truth and of 
genius. The sordid mind, with its prettj|( 
readinesB, its mechanic talent, could not ta 
have thought or spoken it ; it would have 
clutched the money and grasped the pen, put 
the cash in pujiie, and then, like the bnircl 
organist, who had poc^kctcd his ahns, full to 
work in grinding out its macliine niu'-ii.'." 

The silent eye is often a more powerful con* 
queror than the noLiy tongue. 
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From the N. T. Independent. 

How to Perpetuate Wealth and its Influ- 
ence. 

We speak every week through the eolumns 
of this journal to many men who have large 
wealth at their command; to merchants, 
bankers, lawyers, farmers, men of every pro- 
fession, and in different localities, who have 
either retired from business with a property 
more than sufficient for all their wants, or who 
still continue in business, beeausc they arc 
accustomed to it, and would feel lost without 
it, although they have acquired enough al- 
ready. 

It must be a question sometimes earnestly 
considered by such men, WTiat they are to do 
with this wealth which they have gained r 
To leave it all to their children, will only be 
to surround those children "with temptations 
to indolence, to indulgence and to vice. Any 
man who leaves more than a competence to 
his children, does what he can to insure their 
being ruined, for this world and for the next. 
It were better, in the majority of cases, that 
he had poured the gold molten down their 
throats, tlinn that he had left it to overload, 
blight, and destroy their souls. And even if 
this result is not reached, his property is dis- 
sipated, completely and forever, l)efore two 
generations have passed away. It disappears 
into the hande of those who arc utter strangers 
to him, and to all the effort he has so honora- 
bly made. In the incessant distribution of 
estates in this countrv, thi<< result is inevitable. 
The prevalent theories of political economy 
anticipate and even desire it ? 

If, then, he would give a permanent and 
continuous unity to his wealth, at least to that 
part of it which is not needed to supply the 
actual needs of his children, and to give them 
the conditions of happiness and prosperity, 
^Vhat shall he do with it ? How shall he best 
dispose of and invest it ? 

The answer is plain as the sun in the 
heavens. lie must invest it for Cliarity. He 
must give it perennial unity and usefulness, 
by devoting it to works, to interests, to insti- 
tutions, that shall be pcfingjicnt Chriough their 
tendencies to advance hifnvan welfare. Build 
the Church with it ; where age after age the 
Gospel shall be preached, and from which a 



thousand minor influences, blessing society 
and renewing its life, shall annually flow. 
Endow the Free School, the Academy, with 
it ; where young minds shall be trained fur 
positions of influence, and for honorable ser- 
vice in the history of the country. Found 
professorships, scholarships, libraries, with it, 
in the College or University. Build a (iallery 
of Art, a Public Library, in the village or the 
city ; and endow it with a fund sufficient to 
keep it continually replenished with appro- 
priate books or works of art. Establish the 
Hospital, the Asylum for the Blind, for the 
Deaf, or else for the deser^ang but unfortunate 
poor. Do something with it that shall bless 
Mankindt and so secure their general interest 
in its permanent preservation ! Found some 
institutions, fix the source of some influence, 
that shall tend to the welfare and the advance- 
ment of the community ; and then that com- 
munity will surround it with the defences of 
their honor and love ; and the city will be 
destroyed, the tillage be left desolate, the 
university or the college have fallen into de- 
cay and been forgotten, before that act of wise 
beneficence shall have ceased to attract the 
admiring and filial reverence of man ! 

It is time this lesson was more widelv as 
well as more deeply impressed than it has 
hitherto been, on the minds of the successful 
and the wealthy among us. Some have felt it, 
and have shown the effect of it, in their life 
and at their death. ITie Lawrences at Boston 
nobly acted upon it. ^Ir. Astor, in this city, 
did one great act at least under its influence. 
Mr. Cooper has recently done another, still 
more munificent, by wliich he will prolong 
his influence and his name througli many 
generations. Mr. Lowell at Boston, Mr. Gra- 
ham at Brooklyn, the founders of the courses 
of lectures which bear their respective names ; 
the series of those who have successively en- 
dowed and enlarged llarvard College, or Yale 
College, or Brown University ; all these have 
done something in the same direction. Mrs. 
Dudley at Albany, establishing the Observa- 
tory there, which bids fair to make her name 
renowned all over the earth, and to associate 
it constantly with the progress of science ; Mr. 
Perkins, who gave so much to establish the 
Asylum for the Blind at South Boston ; the 
PhilUpscs, the Abbotts, Mr. Bartlett, and the 
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others who built up the Academy and the 
Seminary at AndoTer ; the gentleman who 
has lately offered a hundred thousand dollars 
to establish a Theological Seminary at Chica- 
go ; all these have shown themseWes conscious 
of this truth, and measiirably impressed by it, 
that there is no way to make wealth perma- 
nent, and permanently beneficial among men, 
except by devoting it to uses and influences 
which the world will value when they who 
gave it arc forever gone ! But there are still 
many, they are reckoned really by multitudes, 
who do not see or feel this, but who should do 
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P" Wealth is now Lnorcasing in our countr3[ 
\ with a rapidity entirely unrivaled, hitherto,^ 
I either here or elsewhere. It rolls upon us 
with every tide that brings the argosies of the 
South to our shores. It multiplies itself with 
every summer that causes the hill-side and 
the prairie to shine in fh^sh array of the wheat, 
the com and the vine. The lakes and the 
riven, as well as the mines, arc found inex- 
haustible treasuries of it. The bleak fishing- 
grounds of the northeast, not less than the 
cotton-fields and sugar-fields of the southwest, 
pour it each 3rear afresh upon us. A hundred 
thousand dollars now is hardly more than 
was twenty thousand at the beginning of the 
century. Fortunes of half a million are quite 
as common now as were properties of sixty or 
a hundred thousand then. And these great 
accumulations overflow on all sides }n the 
pnrchase of all kinds of luxuries and orna- 
ments. The mere japonicas fqr a private 
party in this city were said last year to have 
cost fifteen hundred dqllars. House are 
fixmiahed at a cost of from ten to a hundred 
thousand dollars now, where from two to 
twenty thousand were reckoned most ample a 
few years since. And the most costly and 
luxurious modes of living known in the old 
world are constantly sought to be reproduced 
among us. 

It is time, then, high time, th^t thq lesson 
with which we commenced be felt ; that it be 
felt among the successful and wealthy classes ; 
the lesson that the only possible way in which 
to make wealth permanent in its unity, useful 
in its influence, or honorable in its remem- 
brance, is to invest it for permanent interests ; 
tq l^oild «» with it institutioni of charity, or 
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else of moral and educational influences ; to 
make it perpetual as the continuance of the 
race, by applying it to ol^ects which the race 
will more and more value ai^d prize while its 
progress continues ! The household orna- 
ments will be scattered to the winds when 
the owner has gone. The flqwery architecture 
that lifts its ^howy ax^d splendid fronts along 
our streets, will fall like the flowers when an- 
other generation treads after the present. But 
the Hospital or the College, the Library or the 
Gallery, the institution that really beneflts 
man, and ministers to his highest and spiritual 
powers, will stand as permanent and firm as 
the Continent ! 



From the Masiachasetti Tracber. 
A Word to Young Teaohen. 

Hepeated observation has proved conclu- 
sively, that t^o much ardor is a common fault 
with young teachers, more particularly, per- 
haps, with lady teachers. The young lady 
has looked forward through many years, to 
the era when she may be prepared to take 
charge of a school. The happy time has come, 
and her dearest 'wish is, to be a good Teacher, 
— to gain a high place. She engages in her 
duties eagerly — layii^ many fine plans, with- 
out even dreaming that she may not with 
resolution make them effectual. She must be 
a first-class teacher— rnqthing less w^l satisfy 
her ambitiqn, and in her innocence she deems 
that all is pending upon her ** first school ;'* 
that will decide her reputation. So she com- 
mences, ardent and hopef^, ^d if the im- 
provement of her pupils were proportionate 
to her ardor, in one shoft term they would 
pass almost from the alphabet to fiuxions, or 
through what has taken her many years to 
acquire. But very soon ardor becomes im- 
patiei]cc because her scholars do not learn. 
iShe is anxious to see their improvement from 
day to day, and as she cannot, she tires of her 
employment, and, perhaps, abandons it after 
one or two terms, though she may b^ve pos- 
sessed all the elements of a good teacher, save 
patience and peraeveranee. Now, to such 
teachers I would say — ** Let your ardor be 
well tempered witYi patience, and perseverance 
be united with energy, remembering that it is 
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tteady, persevering effort thai ensures eucceu. 
Look for the improvement of ypur pupils back 
tlirougb weeks, in some instances through 
months of time, if you would have it percepti- 
ble. The All-wise has so ordered, that edu- 
cation enters the mind slowly, very slowly it 
seems to our short-sighted vision ; but it is 
good that it should be thus. And oh ! teach 
patiently, constantly, and the reward will 
certainly come. Thi imprqyement will be 
evident after many days. 

« Learn a lesson from the rains of heaven. 
The soil of earth is dry an4 parched, but the 
sun's rays are now obscured, and the darken- 
ing clouds promise rain. But comes it down 
violently — at once ? Oh no. The shrouding 
mist first comes, then very small drops, so 
finely and gently that you can scarcely see 
that the dusty soil is even dampened ; but 
look again alter some hours — the surface so 
thoroughly impregnated with moistiure, that 
it win absorb large quantities of water — so 
heavy rains fall. So with the youthful mind. 
After much gently-falling instruction it is pre- 
pared for deep draughts of knowledge. 

Do you say your scholars need not to be so 
dull, they might learn faster ? — rather say 
you wish you could make the matter so plain 
that they could more easily receive it. Those 
who place you oyer their children do not ex- 
pect you will learn for them, but that you 
will lead them along, step by step — instruct- 
ing * to the measure of capacity.' Let your 
leading motive be, then, a sincere desire to 
benefit your scholars. Scc}f, for them the 
gentlest, plainest, pleasantest pathway up the 
rugged hill ; and, be assured, your reputation 
will not suffer in consequence. And be not 
discouraged, though you may repeat the tame 
to a scholar forty-nine times ; at the fiftieth 
hearing it may be indelibly impressed. Will 
you, then, have labored in vain ? 

Trim well your lamp of patience ^m day 
to day, and, by its true and constant light 
you may effect a world of good, a|^d win a 
deniable place in many hearts. 

Do goodfbr good's own sake — sq vhalt thou 
have a betkr praise, t^d reap a rich^er harvest 
of reward." 



The most y/^u able part of every mail's edu- 
oatipn^ is ftut!^ which he receives ^m himself. 



For the 8cboolma«ter. 
Qlory— a Name. 

BT ANNIB BLIZABBTH. 

TifE hero who, in many a fight, 
The crimsoned prixe of victory bore, 

Seeks but for fame, that he may write 
On History's page his record o*er. 

Oh, envy not the garland bright, 

It bears too much of pain and grief, 
For blood hath stained its flowers of light 
And sighs are borne on every leaf. 

Obedient to his country's calls, 
"W^ith words of burning eloquence, 

The statesman in his nation's halls, 
His gauntlet throws in her defence. 

We drjpl^ his words of thrilling power. 
And wonder whence such wisdom came. 

That gives the world's most envied dower. 
The amaranthine prown of fame. 

The student o'er his oppn page, 
Through many a weary midnight hour, 

Am^d the scene of each past age. 
Seeks there for learning's treasured power. 

9ut when is gained the lofty height. 
And he has seized the glittering pf^p, 

Too oft, he finds, 'tis like the light 
That from the golden sunset dicS: 

'Tis even so, au^bition's vojce 
That leads its myriad voti^ries on, 

Is often like the traveler's choice, 
When deeming springs i^ deserto bqfu^ 

He tracks the mirage's fatal ray, 
Which vanishing like fairy lands, 

Still lures him on full many a day, 
To die at last 'mid burning sands, 

Then seek not on Time's sandy shore, 
To write thy name with glory's ray ; 

The rolling waves will soon sweep o'er, 
And bear the record frail away. 



A Pretty Thoughf. 

'* Bright things can never die, 

E'en though they fade ; 
Beauty and Ministrelsy 

Deathless were made. 
Sweet fancies never die. 

They leave behind 
Spme fair legacy 

l^tored in the mind." 
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From th« Baltimore Sun. 
Znheritanoe of Talent. 

A cotemporary saya that great men usually 
inherit their talents from their mother. This 
is the popular belief, but none the less errone- 
ous. The mistake has arisen from atiehding 
only to those cases in which the mothet had a 
superior mind, to the equally numerotis exam- 
ples where the father possessed remarkable 
abilities. Ererybody qudtes th^ fact that Na- 
poleon derived his genius frdm his mother. 
Nobody mentions that Bums owed his vast 
abilities to his father. A traveller would com- 
mit a similar blunder who should describe all 
Americans were light-haired, or say that every 
Fluladelphian was a Quaker. The rule — for 
rule there is — ^lies deeper; 

Qreat abilities, in a word, arise from such a 
fortunate union of the mental characteristics 
of the parents as renders the progeny a genius, 
though neither father nor mother, perhaps, 
were such. The catalogue of eminent men, 
if carefully made up and honestly scrutinized 
with a view to elucidating the truth, would 
establish this, we have no doubt, beyond con- 
troversy. For it is already known that the 
child takes its mental nature in about equal 
portions from its parents, and this fact at once 
leads to our conclusion, as well as explains 
why brilliant parents often have dunces among 
thor offspring. 

Let us illustrate this. A man has the pure- 
ly intellectual characteristics in great force, 
but is wanting in will : he is consequently a 
dreamy philosopher, Or a visionary speculator. 
He marries a woman, who, with but ordinary 
intellect, has immense energy. One child of 
this pair may combine the weakness, of both 
parents ; and will be, in that event, an irre- 
claimable fooL But another may inherit the 
mother's will, with the father's intellect ; and 
this child, unless ruined by a bad education, 
is certain to becdiMi distinguished. 

Or take another exad|>le. A woman of no 
remarkable ^hgUities, but with a fine moral 
nature, is married to a man without principle, 
but possessing shining abilities. One child of 
this pair may inherit the good qualities of both 
parents, and becomes a Bunyan, a Nestor, or 
even a Washington. But another may inherit 
the deftdenciea of btHh^ and grow tip, unless 



carefully guarded, to become but a brilliant 
villain. Or take a third instance. One pa- 
rent may have much imagination, but little 
little else ; and the other nothing remarkable, 
but great perceptive faculties. The union of 
these two characteristics in a child will pro- 
duce a poet. The transmission of either in 
excess, unless balanced by strong reasoning 
powers, may make only a human monkey or 
romantic fool. 

This law explains also why so few eminent 
men belong to one family. There have rarely 
been two distinguished poets, painters, gene- 
rals, or even statesmen, whd were father or 
son, or even brothers. The elder and younger 
Pitt, though both Prime Ministers, and both 
famous speakers, were strikingly dissimilar in 
their mental constitution, so this example 
which seems at first to oppose our theory, re- 
ally sustains it. In fact, when we consider 
that the mind has so many and so distin- 
guished ingredients, ideedity, casuality, be- 
nevolence, reverence, destructivcness, con- 
structiveness, and that they are combined in 
millions of varieties in as many million per- 
sons, the wonder is not that two individuals, 
tt -en of the same family, resemble each other 
80 much. Given the score and odd of separ- 
ate bumps into which phrenology divides the 
brain, and take the child of any two persons 
whatever — and who shall say in what exact 
proportions out of the ten thousand possible 
ones, these qualities ought to unite ? 

There is too much falsity taught for truth 
on this and similar subjects, not only in the 
newspapers but in elaborate books. The rea- 
son is that few persons think soundly, or dare 
to deny the pre-conceived or popular ideas. 
We would, however, have every man reflect for 
himself, ** prove all things ; hold fast to that 
which is good." 



A Young Hero. 



Masteb Walters had been much annoyed 
by some one of his scholars whistling in school. 
Whenever he called a boy to account for such 
disturbance, he would plead that it was imin- 
tentional — •* he forgot all about where he 
was." This became so frequent that the mas- 
ter threatened a severe punishment to the 
next offender. The next day, when the room 
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was unusually quiet, a loud sliarp whistle 
broke the stillness. Every One asserted that 
it was a certain hoy who had the imputation 
of a mischief-maker and a liar. He wieis call- 
ed up, and— ^ough with a someVhat stub- 
bom look, he denied it again and again — 
commanded to hold out his hand. At this 
instant, a little slender fellow, not more than 
teren years old, came out, and with a very 
pale, but decided fit^, held out his hand, say- 
ing, as he did so, with the clear tone and firm 
air of a hero, •* Mr Wdlters, sir, do not punish 
him — ^I whistled. I was doing a long, hard 
sum, and In nibbing out another, rubbed this 
by mistake, and spdiled it all, and befbrc I 
thought, I whistled right out, sir. I was very 
much afraid, but I could not sit there and act 
4 tie, when I knew who was to blame. You 
may fSerule me, sir, as you said you would." 
And with all the firmxiess he could command, 
he again held out the little hand, never for a 
moment doubting that he was to be punished. 

Mr. Walters was much aflbcted. 

«* Charles," said he, looking at the erect 
form of the deUcatc child, who had made 
such a conquest over his hAtural timidity, ** I 
would not strike you a Slow for the world. No 
one here doubts that y6u spoke the truth ;* 
you did not mean to whistle. You have been 
a hero, sir." 

The boy went back to his seat with a flush- 
ed face, and quickly went on with his sums. 
He must have felt thtit every eye in the room 
was upon him in admiration, fd^ the smallest 
scholar in the school could appreciate the 
moral courage of sttch an action. 

Charles grew up, and became a devoted, 
consistent Christian. Let all oiii- readers imi- 
tate his noble, heroic conduct. 



From th« Banl New Yorker. 
Poor Qreal ICen. 

It is a remarkable fact that four of the most 
renowded men that ever lived, dosed with 
some violent or moumfhl death. 

Alexander, after having climbed the diazy 
heights of his ambition, and with his temples 
bound with chaplets dipped in the blood of 
countless nations looked down upon a con- 
quered world, and wept that there was not 



another world for him te conquer, set fire to 
a city, and died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of llome, passed the Alps, 
after having put to flight the armies of the 
mistress of the world, and stripped three 
bushels of gold rings from the fingers of her 
slaughtered knights, and made her very foun- 
dation quake — fled from his country — being 
hated by those who once exultingly United his 
name with that of God, and called him Hanni- 
bal^-dlcd at last by poison, administered by 
his 6wn hands, ttnlamentcd and Unwept for 
in h foreign lal\d. 

Caesar, after hikvlhg conquered ei^t hun- 
dred cities, ahd dyed his hands in the blood 
of one million <5f fbes ; after having pursued 
to death the Only rival he had on earth, was 
miserably assassinated by those he considered 
his nearest friehds, and ih that very place the 
attainment of which had bccti his greatest 
ambition. 

Bonaparte, who.se mandate Kings and Em- 
perors obeyed, after having filled the earth 
with the terror of his name, deluged it with 
tears and blood, and clothed the world with 
sackcloth, ended his days in lonely banishment, 
almost literally exiled from the world, but 
where he could sometimes see his country's 
banner waving over the deep, but which could 
not or would not bring him aid. 

Thus four men, who, from the peculiar situ- 
ation of their portraits, seemed to stand as 
representatives of all those whom the world 
calls great — those four whom, each in their 
turn, made the earth tremble to its very centre 
by their simple tread, severally died — one by 
intoxication, or, as some suppose, by poison 
mingled in his wine, one by suicide, one mur- 
dered by his friends, and one in lonely exile. 



The Library of Life. — Life is a librarv, 
composed of several volumes. With some 
these volumes are riohly |ilt; with others, 
quite plain. Of its sAeral volumes, the first 
is a Child's Book, fWl of pretty pictures ; the 
second is a School Book, blotted, inked, and 
dog's-eared ; the next is a Thrilling Romance, 
full of love, hope, ruin, and despair, winding 
up with a marriage niith the most beautiful 
heroine that ever was ; there is a House-keep- 
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ing Book, wkh the butcher's and baker's 
bills increasing every year ; after that comes 
the Day-book and Ledger, swelling out into 
a series of many yolumes, presenting a rare 
fund of Taricd information, and jingling like 
a cash-box with money; these are followed 
up by a grand History, solemnly travelling 
over the events of the past, with many wise 
deductions and grave warnings ; and last of 
all come the Child's Book again, with its pages 
rather soiled, and its pictures by no means as 
bright as they used to be. To the abovd llbmry 
is sometimes added the Banker's Book, thick 
with gold, but it is a very scarce wdrk, and 
only to be met with in the richest collections. 



Education iir Louisiaxa. — From the repBrt 
of the supertendent of public education in Lou- 
iaisiia for the last year, we learn that the hdm- 
ber of children it the State betweeli six and 
ten years of age, reported by the assessors of 
1856, was 78,322. Of these, 35,803 were re- 
ported as males, and 34,123 as females. The 
sex was not mentioned in regard to the remain- 
ing number (3,906.) The increase from 1853 
to 1855 was 10,674. The appropriation of 
four doUan for each of the children would re- 
quire $293,288, showing the deficiency in the 
appropriation to make out that rate of distri- 
bution for the year to be $13^288. The nimiber 
of school children in the city of New Orleans is 
reported at 21,550, and the appropriation at 
four dollars for each scholar is therefore $86,- 
200. 



Bkaittiful Skxtimbnt. — This little gem, 
wluch contains so much truth, is from the 
Limdfm Tim€9* It b worth reading and 
worth keeping : 

'* There is a voice within me. 

And 'tis so tweet a Toicc, 
That ittf soft llspings win me. 

Till tears start to mine eyes. 
Beep from my soul it «pringeth. 

Like hidden melody ; 
And evermore it singeth 

This song of songs to me : 
* This world is full of beauty, 

As other worlds above ; 
And if wc did our duty, 

Itjmght^wlbUoflovr.'" 



The Light at Home. 



Thb light at home, how bright it beams 

When evening shades around tis fall ; 
And from the lattice far it gleams. 

To love, and rest, and comfort call. 
When wearied ^ith the toils of day. 

And strife for glory, gold or fame. 
How sweet to seek the quiet way, 

Where loving lips will lisp our name. 
Around the light at home. 

When through the dark and stormy night, 

The wayward wanderer homeward hies, 
How cheering is that twinkling light, 

Which through the forest gloom he spies. 
It is the light at home ; he feels 

That loving hearts will greet him there. 
And softly through his bosom steals 

The joy and love that banish care 

Around the light at home« 

The light at home, whene'er at last 

It greets the seaman through the storm \ 
He feels no more the chiUing blast 

That beats upon his manly form. 
Long years upon the sea have fled, 

Since Mary gave her parting kiss. 
But the sad tears which then she shed 

Will now be paid with rapturous bliss. 
Around the light St home. 

The light of home ! how still and sweet 

It peeps fVom yonder cottage door^- 
The weary laborer to greet — 

When the rough toils of dav are o'er. 
Sad is the soul that does not know 

The blessing!) that the beams impart. 
The cheerful hopcs^and joys that flow, 

And lighten up the heaviest heart 

Around the light at home. 



The following beautiful sentiment should be 
M'ritten upon all hearts in letters of gold : 

** The foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of women ; the foundation 
of all political happiness is confidence in the 
integrity bf mah ; and the foundation of all 
happiness, temporal and eternal — reliance on 
the goodness of Ood. 






Always act as if 3'ou believed God was 
present, and that you must give an accoiuit to 
Him. 
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Lbabned loicoiiiircB. — When the commit- eulogist dispenses everf btheir petson &om the 

tee of the French Academy were employed only obligation to praise him. A truly mp- 

in preparing the well known Academy Die- dest man, emerging from his transient obscur- 

tionary, Curier, the celebrated naturaUst, ity, will obtain those delightful praises which 

came one day into the room where they were the heart awards withdUt effect. His supe- 

holding a session. riority, fiur from being importunate, '^ill b«- 

** Glad to see you, M. CuTier," said one of come attractiTC. Modesty gires to talents and 

the forty ; we have just finished a definition virtue the same charm that chastity adds to 

which we think quite satisfactory, but upon beauty. — Droz. 

which we would like to hare your opinion. 

We hate been deflmng the word Crab, and ^, ^ ^ j^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

hare explained it thu.:-Crab, a .maU red ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^.^^^ ^^ 

iiA which walks backward. want one man to be always thinking, and 

"Perfect, gentlemen. saidCutier; "only. ^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ y^orVrng; and we caU 

if you wiU give me lea«re. I wUl make one ^^ , genUeman and the other an operative ; 

smaU observation m natural histonr: Ihe ^j^,^^^ ^^ workmwi ought to be often 

crab 18 not a fish-it ts not led-and it doe. ^y^,^^^ ^j ^ tm^„ ^^^ working, and 

not walk backward 1 With these exceptions, , .1 . , , , .^, . ^, , ^ 

, ^ . . , ,, .. DOth should be gentlemen m the best sense. 

your denmtion is excellent. t* • i u *i. va. «i. ^ 1 v v j 

^ It IS only by thought that labor can be made 

happy ; and the twd cannot be separated with 

A Candid Mind;— There is nothing sheds impunity. 

BO fine a light upon the human mind as candor. 

It was called whiteness by the ancients for its 



purity ; and it has always won the esteem due Editcatioic nc Russia.- According to a re- 
to the most admirable of the virtues. How- P^'* ^^ *^^ "^^'^^'^ ^ P^^^« instruction, 
ever sought for or practised, aU felt the power ^^'^ ^^^^ ^ *^^ ^"^P^^ °^ ^"«*^* *7 P^^^<^ 
and charm of its influence. The man whose li^«^es. The total number of educational 
opinions make the deepest mark upon his establishments is 3.872, frequented by 194,490 
fallow man. whose influence is the most hist- P^P^' '^^ ^^^' °^ P"^*^ »^^«°^ i« 61*' 
ing and efficient, whose friendship is instinct- *^^8 ^^'^^^ P^P^ "^^ number of persons 
ively sought where aU others have proved °^ ^*^ ^^^ employed in education is 2,087. 
faithless, is not the man of briUiant parts, or ^ *^ ^^"^ governments and the three tern- 
flattering tongue, or splendid genius, or com- ^^^^ ®^ ^ih^ there are 8 coUeges, 71 schools, 
manding power ; but he whose lucid candor ^^^ ^^^ private institutions, frequented by 
and ingenuous truth transmit the heart's real *»^*^ pupils. 

feelings pure and without refraction. There 

are other qualities which are more showy, and Ttte Word« in Season.— About two cen- 
other traits that have a higher place in the turies ago. the Legislature of Scotland 
world's code of honor I but ndne wear better, enacted that "a ffood and sufficient school** 
or gather less tarnish by use, or claim a deeper should be introduced and maintained in every 
homage in that silent reverence which the parish. To these five words, " a good and 
mind must pay to virtue. sufficient school," introduced into an act of 
Parliament ndt longer than a man's thumb, is 

Scotland indebted at this day for nearly every 
MoDBSTY.-A simple and modest man Uves ^y^ ^^^^ ^^ possesses. 

unknown, until a moment, which he could 

not have foreseen, reveals his estimable quali- 

ties and generous actions. I compare him to Selfishness. — Selfishness has no souL It 

the concealed flower springing from an hum- is a heart df stone encased in iron. Selfish- 

ble stem, which escapes the view, and is dis- ness canndt feel the pangs and thrusts of 

covered only by its perfume. Pride quickly hunger. It robs its own grave — sells its own 

fixes the eye, and he whd is always his own bdhes 16 the dbctbiv, ahd its soul to the devil. 
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BDITOB'8 DBFABTMXfirT. 
Sobert 4U7D, Sditor. • 

Oommenoaznent of Tl^d Volifn^e. 

Hbsb we begin a new Tolun^e. We have noth- 
ing to tay^-and of course n^ay occupy a small 
space in saying it^for we notice that when a 
person is obliged to make such a confession, he 
most needs prove it by showing clearly the truth 
of his assertion. Our stibscription list has already 
had a gratifying addition of many y^uable 
names; and our old advertising patrons have 
sent us their favors, and son^e new oi^as have 
been added. We are grateful. 

Onr readers win see that the type is new and 
veiy h§aut^ui. This will please them. Then 
another publisher has charge of the work. It 
was weH printed last year, and Knowles, Anthony 
St Co. deserve our thanks and those of our read- 
era fnr the good looks of the last volume. And 
we know they will not grumble if they ore beaten 
in this respect during this year. We mean to do 
better than ever, for we have learned by ezperi- 
enee. The Editor will have a little more time to 
devote to his part of the ifork, and that will be 
for hit advantage as well as for that of our read- 
ers. 

Now let us say, friends of education and of the 
S^oobmuter, that we hope you will increase the 
load of oar obligations to you. That burden is one 
that we, in common with the rest of mankind, 
can bear very easily. Obligations for kind and 
cheerfUly given fkvors are never burdensome, 
partienlarly to modest people like us. So we say 
^'layon/' and we will not soon cry **hold;" 
though we shall insist on thanking you sincerely, 
and in trying to do our best to repay you, in the 
shape of good and profitable advice and instruc- 
tion. Help us to spread that information as 
widely as possible. Get up clubs in your schools, 
in your neighborhoods, in your villages ; and let 
ns jog along, hand in hand, chatting cosily about 
oar own fauhs, now and then, and how to correct 
them ; about what is going on in the great world 
of intelligence and education, and how we can 
take advantage of it ; about our duty and how 
we can best discharge it. And we hope that we 
may all live and labor more earnestly and more 
disinterestedly than ever. 

Let us hear from you, good friends, in the 
shape of letters, articles, communications, cash, 
names of subscribers, dubs,— in short, do all you 
can to please us, and we will try to do all in our 
power to help and to please you. 

Thus we make our third annual bow, and seat 
owsclves in the chair editorial for our work. 



Vi^^tation of Schools. 

We have rather neglected the Schoolmaster of 
late — in fact, ever since November. We confess 
this for the purpose of saying a few words in re-, 
ference to some personal visits we have made tq 
the schools in several towns in the State. W^ 
do not mean to boast of what we have done ; and 
we do not intend to praise the schools into which 
we have looked ; m^uch less dq we mean to cen- 
sure the teachers or scholars whom we have seen. 

• 

Our object is simply to tell a simple story of what 
we saw, and to draw same plain and practical 
lessons from the observations made. Let us say, 
in the first place, that in these visits we have 
met with a greater or a less number of the school 
committees of sixteen towns in Rhode Island ; 
and in every instance we have been highly plcasr 
ed with their kindness, and assisted by the ready 
seal with which they have given themselves up 
to aid us. We are, if possible, more than ever 
convinced of the ability of (he people to manage 
their own schools, and to elect from their own 
number men who, by their wise foresight and ac- 
tive labors, are fully competent to regulate and 
improve their own public schoqls. We cannof 
be otherwise than grateful to these committees, 
and we would here record their names if we did 
not think that they would so much more prefer 
to have us remain silent. We want, also, to say 
that other persons besides the school committees 
laid us under repeated obligations by their kind-: 
ness and courtesy. We have their names re- 
corded in a place which we trust is better than 
this page, — one that we turn over and review not 
seldom. 

Now let us say that in our visits we have given 
special attention to several points. We name 
them here : 1st. To the general condition of 
the school-house, the yard and out-buildings. 2d. 
To the condition and supply of school text-books. 
3d. To the method in which reading was taught 
to all the scholars. 4th. To the common treat- 
ment and method of instructing the small chil- 
dren. Shall we state frankly what we saw ? 
Don't be offended, good teachers, if you sunpcct 
that we are speaking of your own short comings. 
We call no names, and it is by no means certain 
that we mean you. But if you are sure we do, 
we beg you will not expose us by telling of it. 
That would be a breach of trust on your part. 
Facts are common property, but names are n^t. 
And while you look at the facts and the advice 
we shall give you, do not add names to those 
facts— net even your own ; especially do not ap- 
propriate all the advice to yourself. Let your 
neighbor have his share. 
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Itt. As to tSie condition of the school-houses, 
the grounds and out-buildings. 

We have seen among more than one hnndred 
•chool-houses about twenty-eight that were mod- 
els of neatness and good order. And we have 
seen about fifteen that were absolutely nuisances, 
on account of their intolerable filth and disorder. 
In these latter we saw pools of tobacco spittle 
that were reaily fcarfal to think of; we passed 
through heaps of dirt that would instantly remind 
one of the Augean stabie — ^litter that made the 
floor appear like the assorting room of a ragman 
—and marks, cuts, drawings, sketches, etchings, 
and designs that would cause all eyes to stare in 
wonder at the marvelous skill of invention there 
displayed. Then the yards in many cases were 
abominably filthy. The dirt had been swept from 
the school room to the front edge of the door- 
step and there rested as much as the wind would 
allow. Billets of wood were thrown about, and 
stones were lying around in all manner of shapes. 
But worst of all was the . conditions of the out- 
buildings. We dare say nothing here for delicacy 
sake. In the cases first named we saw nothing 
but neatness everywhere, and why n^t^ we ask, 
in these later cases ? 

The answer must in many cases be, the teach- 
ers have given no attention to this subject what- 
ever ; and where the teachers do give some at- 
tention the people of the neighborhood do not 
second their exertions. Now we affirm that there 
is no more difficulty in keeping the school-house 
and its appurtenances entirely neat and dean- 
free from all impurity and obscenity — than there 
is in keeping the sitting-room at home in that 
condition. It may require more work on the 
part of the teacher, but we apprehend not. It 
will require kindness and vigilance. In this 
matter, as in the case of liberty, eternal vigilance 
is the price of success. Bat when that success is 
attained, and the school-house is as neat as a 
parlor, and its grounds clean as a lawn, how 
valuable is the result ? No price can pay for it, 
for it is tending directly to make clean the souls 
of the children who attend the common schools. 
And if this work can be done we may well be 
proud of our glorious system of public education. 
While, if the schools are left to teach only dis- 
order, confuRion and slovenliness, no pen can 
describe the injury they will inflict upon the com- 
munity. 

2d. Closely connected with this matter of 
neatnes:} in the school-room itself, is the manner 
in which the school books are kept. In many of 
the schools visited we found new reading books, 
or new geographies, just introduced and in a very 
good state of preservation. But we are compell- 



ed, reluctantly, to confess that in by far the 
majority of thte sdiools the text-books in all the 
branches of study, from A B C up to Algebra, 
were very much the worse for wear. . If the 
scholars had not actually extracted all the know- 
ledge these beoks contained, they had pretty 
effectually abridged the surface over which it 
Wj^ spread. Wc saw reading books that were 
innocent of all covers, and minus many a leaf, 
while all the other pages were dog-cared, as 
though they contained important information, 
the place of which it was absolutely c»»cntia! to 
find readily. Arithmetics were worse off" than 
books without answers, for they had not half of 
the examples themselves. Grammars without 
beginning or end were not uncommon reminders 
of the vagueness and vastness of that highly use- 
ful study. While primers, once new, undoubted- 
ly« were now reduced to remarkably thin ghosts 
of their pristine beauty and fulness. 

Do not say that a teacher is not responsible 
for this sute of things. Do not say that he did 
not keep the school last winter when the damage 
was doi\e. And that children cannot be made to 
keep old books as well as they will keep new and 
clean ones. These things may be true in them- 
selves, but they are are not true in the sense in 
which they they are said. The teachel' is in good 
part responsible, and the damage was not all 
done last winter. Scholars can be made to treat 
an old book fairly, and they must be, in order 
that they shall know how to treat a new book 
when they get It. But we mean in the next num- 
ber to insert an essay on the method of preserv- 
ing school books in schools, and will, therefore, 
close this topic here. 

3d. The common method of teaching reading 
we have found to be quite unphilosophical. 
There were many exceptions. And we think we 
saw evidences enough to convince us that the 
most of the teachers do much better when they 
are alone teaching this great acquirement, than 
when they have visitors and are very desirous of 
making a fair show. There was often a ner- 
vousness and an evident anxiety on the teach er*s 
part— natural enough, wc know, — such as would 
tend seriously to embarrass a class in all their 
exercises. But the method most common in the 
schools which we entered was where the lesson 
had been given out the day before— from three 
to six pages-^and the scholars were called on to 
read each a paragraph, and during the time of 
reading tha teacher told the scholar every hard 
word, corrected every wrong pronunciation, and 
aided in every difficulty. Sometimes after the 
reading the class was called on for ** corrections/* 
or " mistakes," which they generally showered 
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upon the unfortunate reader with *' a Tengeance," 
hut in such a manner as was impossible to make 
it at aU profiuble. 

The only true method of teaching scholars to 
read graceftilly and appropriately, must be to 
kmw them read, and not to tee them read. After 
they are so ikr advanced as to be able to call the 
majority of words, the teacher should listen and 
ask questions till he can Ailly understand the 
passage read. He should not often allow the 
class to criticise ; nor yet should he do this him- 
self much. He should endeavor to make the 
scholar criticise and correct hinueff; to make 
him able to judge for himself, and to decide every 
question as to emphasis, accent, pronunciation, 
inflection, or any other matter that may arise. 
And when this is done, the scholar is necessarily 
made a good reader. But he never can be made 
such with this system of constant annoyance by 
teacher telling and kei^ng, and scholars criticis- 
ing and correcting. This, too, we will take up in 
another paper. 

4th. But where we were least of all pleased was 
in observing the method of treating and instruct- 
ing the little scholars. We must hare say that 
in many of the primary schools, where only small 
ehildrenj are taught by females, we saw noth- 
ing to censiure, and hardly anything to suggest. 
There was kindness, attention, and true good- 
ness of heart exhibited in every movement of the 
teacher, and a willing obedience and love on the 
part of all the pupils. And we have the same 
remark to make in regard to many of the young 
men whom we saw in the schools. These young 
men deserve great credit, inasmuch as they are 
necessarily obliged to make greater efforts to 
accommodate themselves to the habits of little 
children than young women. 

There is nothing more important for scholars 
to learn than how to obey, and a teacher who 
does not bring his pupils into habits of order 
ought not to be allowed to remain. We have, 
during our visits, seen evidences of great im- 
provement4n these respects. There is, we fully 
believe, a greater advance in regard to orderly 
habits and good behavior in our common schools 
than in the methods of instructing in them ; and 
this we are led to regard as the best oidence of 
their useftilness. If children are to be well pre- 
pared for all the multiplied duties of life, they 
must be instructed in all that they will need to 
practice in all their after life. They must, there- 
fore, learn to be gentlemen and ladies at all 
times, and the progress in this respect is marked 
indeed. 

We wish to acknowledge, in conclusion, our 
obligations to the friends of education in the 

4 



different towns which we have visited for many 
kindnesses and favors. They have taken us to 
their homes as they would an old friend ; they 
have given up business to visit schools in our 
company ; they have been to the expense of car- 
riage to send us over the town ; and, in short, 
have spared no pains to make our visitations 
pleasant to us and profitable to the schools. 
We thank them most heartily, and shall cherish 
the menory of their good deeds with the highest 
pleasure. 



Close of Winter BchoolB. 

The Winter terms of most of the Schools of 
the State have just now closed. In the country, 
out of villages, and cities, there will be no more 
school till May for any of the scholars, and for 
most of those who attended during the winter 
there will be no more till next October or No- 
vember. The trustees have done their duty as 
well as they could afford to, having provided a 
teacher, and having looked after the fuel, clean- 
ing of the house, and other matters pertaining to 
the proper conduct of the school. They have vis- 
ited it, we presume, have seen how the exercises 
have been conducted, and how the scholars have 
been progressing. All these things have been 
done, we suppose, as they ought, and now comes 
the time to close up and make the final report to 
the School Committee of the town. 

A good work is this, and one requiring atten- 
tion ; and it is a very profitable work, too. Let 
us examine it a little in detail. If the Superin- 
tending officer of the State Schools is to know 
anything of the condition of each of the schools 
in the several districts, he can only know it through 
these trustees' returns made to the School Com- 
mittees. Such returns, to be of any great value— 
and they may be of untold worth — must be well 
and carefully made up. Nobody can do this but 
the trustees, assisted by the teachers of the 
schools. Let, therefore, returns be speedily and 
carefully filled up and sent forthwith to the Chair- 
man of the School Committee of the town. Let it 
embrace all the facts needed to be known in or- 
der to a full understanding of the operations of 
the school. 

Especially let it bo very correct as to the sex of 
the scholars attending school, their ages, their 
studies, and the average attendance. Do not 
guess at any of these matters nor leave out the 
answer to a single question ; but fill up every es- 
sential question, and do it so that there can be no 
mistake made about it. 

The teacher who will not perform this part of 
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his duty according to law ought not to have his wa- 
ges allowed by the Committee ; and the trustee 
who will not do his part ought not to have an 
order from the Committee. So highly necessary 
is this information, and so important does the 
law deem it, that it gives to School Committees 
the power to exact it before they are obliged to 
grant any orders. "We say, then, to all persons 
interested in our Rhode Island schools, do your 
whole duty about Returns, promptly, accurately 
and completely ; and you can hardly imagine 
how much will be the advantages resulting there- 
from. 



A Few More Questiona Answered. 

We continue to give answers to quosUons as 
they come to us. "Will not our readers send us 
more ? Some, every month, would be gladly an- 
swered, and they might be of much service to 
many who arc just beginning to teach. Send 
them alo^g. 

*♦ Sujtpoae a teacher should punuh aptipU t#ft- 
Jtutlj/t V'hat vxyuld be the best course for him to 
pursue f" 

Answer. We say make the frankest possible 
acknowledgment of the wrong before the whole 
school. And in making this, the only atone- 
ment, do not make too many excuses and exten- 
uations of your mistake. Say at once that you 
made a great mistake, and that you are heartify 
sorry for it ; and do not attempt to show that you 
are not to blame for it, since you were led to it in 
such and such a way. The children will see how 
you came to make the mistake, and they will be 
more inclined to pity you if you show real sorrow 
than to blame you. Trust to a straightforward, 
open, honest course, just such as you would wish 
a scholar who had done wrong to pursue. Don't 
make excuses, but only acknowledgment, and 
trust to time for all the rest. 

And so as to excuses about everything, the less 
you have to do with them the better. Do not put 
yourself in a situation where they will seem to be 
needed, if you can avoid it ; and when they are 
really needed make them very short indeed. — 
They are always liable to misconstruction, there- 
fore avoid them. 

" W/uU do you conclude as to the government of 
a tettchery to/to allows himself in that for which he 
reproves his scholars f* 

We can conclude but one thing, that it will not 
be much respected ; and that it will by no means 
accomplish the purpose for which government 
was designed. But this subject of the teacher's 
example is one which deserves a much larger 
space than we can this month devote to it. The 



teacher ought to be a pattern to his scholars in 
all good things. Yet he should never boast of it. 
This will damage his influence greatly. Let hiai 
make himself what a good teacher ought to be, 
and then go quietly about his work, and the schol- 
ars will soon find out that he does not do right for 
the sake of boastings nor yet for the sake of the 
influence upon them alone, but simply because it 
is right and proper. 



The Private Correspondence of Daniel 

Webster. 

Two volumes of over 600 octavo pages each 
have been published of Mr. Webster's corres- 
pondence, under the editorial supervision of his 
son, Fletcher Webster, Esq. There is prefixed 
to the letters an autobiography of the great states- 
man, reaching down to 1819, and a biographical 
sketch of his brother, Ezekiel Webster. Personal 
reminiscences of Daniel Webster, by some dozen 
of his early classmates, are also introduced. A 
number of letters to Daniel Webster, and some 
miscellaneous letters and pieces, contribute to 
the great interest and value of this publication. 
Mr. Webster's epistolary style is most happy, in 
its simplicity, clearness and raciness. We are 
introduced to him in his domestic life, in his 
school days, college, professional and public ca- 
reer, and are, at once, amnsed, instructed, and 
made better, by his never-failing fund of humor, 
his wisdom, and kindly and virtuous sentiments. 
We see him first, in his country home among tbe 
hills of New Hampshire, the son of a small coun- 
try farmer, and having very pious and loving 
parents, whose highest ambition was to train up 
their children to be good and useful men and 
women. The struggle for a collegiate education 
of himself and his brother Ezekiel, is touching 
and true to the life of many other young men, 
born to no inheritance but genius and a powerful 
will. Poverty, gaunt spectre, often stared him 
in the face, but he resolutely pursued his course 
of learning, hoping for a *' good time coming," 
and it came right speedily after he commenced 
practice at the bar. 

No less interesting than this early struggle with 
hard fortune, was the high heart of endurance and 
the strong arm of action, amid the cares, afflic- 
tions and toil of his later years, when public and 
private anxieties, heavy bereavements, failing 
health, and accumulated labors, weighed upon 
him. And when his closing hour seemed ap- 
proaching, he was calm, reconciled and hopeful 
in God. His death was one of the most peaceful 
and sublime on record, and with a firm belief of 
the Divine origin of Christianity, and bis own 
personal interest in Jesus, he passed into eternity. 
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It is believed that not a passage, or eren a sin- 
gle expression, in all his public speeches, can be 
found disrespectfVil to religion, or liable to cen- 
sure on the ground of ruigarity, personal abuse 
or rerengeful feeling. His letters are not an ex- 
ception to his speeches. The editor remarks : — 
** His letters are distinguished by an absence of 
harsh' epithets, or denunciatory remarks, and 
none of them need be withheld from the public 
oat of consideration to die writer. He often ob- 
«enred that he had made it a rule through life to 
write nothing which he would not be willing to 
see in print the next morning, and a thorough 
examination of his letters has shown how rigidly 
he adhered to it. 

Mr. Webster illustrates the importance of right 
influence in childhood. His mother took him 
upon her knee to recite his catechism — a religious 
home— a country birth-place— the honest but salu- 
tary discipline of poverty— the necessity of self- 
exertion-— good teachers-— were all visible in his 
mature life. These early impressions took deep 
root in his large and loving nature and kept him 
from falling in the temptations of a crowded, pub- 
lic, and somewhat fashionable life. These letters 
are a treasure for the youth of America, and Web- 
ster's success under difficulties inspires hope in 
the most apparently untoward condition, c. c. 



Three Uras of New England and other 

Writings. 

A neat volume of 2C0 pages with the above title 
has lately been published by Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston, edited by George Lunt. Mr. Lunt is one 
of our best writers, and may be safely recom- 
mended for his chavte and beautiful style, which, 
in these days of flashy and rapid writing and great 
swelling woids and pompous sentences, is very 
much to be desired. His sentiments also, arc 
what we need to refine and elevate the character. 
The Three Eras was pronounced at the request of 
the New England Society, of New York, in De- 
cember, 1856, and in it he reads us some impor- 
tant lessons of the danger of determination. It 
is evident that he is not carried away with the 
flattering cry of progress, which meets us on every 
hand, and is justly s^icitous that wc shall retain 
the virtues of our fathers amid the onward march 
of luxury and wealth. His essay on the Uses and 
Abuses of the Daily Press, expresses fears which 
every reflecting jierson must share who wishes 
well to society. The address before the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society is full of poetry, love 
of nature, and refining sentiment. The biogra- 
phy of Hon. Charles Jackson places before us a 



model lawyer and judge, and if there was not the 
most implicit reliance to be placed upon it, might 
seem to be a work of fiction, so exceedingly pure 
and honorable is the character portrayed. A criti- 
cism on Rufus Choatc's lecture on liogers and his 
Times is one of the best efforts we have seen to 
analyze the constituents of the genius of this re- 
markable man, whose peculiarities, law knowl- 
edge and eloquence have made him so famous. 

This is a fine book for school and social libra- 
ries, c. c. 



Disputed Points. 



Thrrb is an old adage which says figures will 
no lie ; and everybody pretends to believe it. We 
do not mean to say whether this is true or un- 
true ; for in these days it is very dangerous to 
affirm anything, and expect that it will not be 
proved to be false within a month. We simply 
write to say that there arc in regard to figures 
two points which are in dispute among eminent 
mathematicians, and which are worth discussing. 
We refer to the subjects of Ratio and Numera- 
tion, and the questions v^hich is the better of the 
two methods — the French or the English— of 
expressing Ratio and of Numerating figures. 

In other words, shall we, when we attempt to 
express a ratio, doit thus: 6:«::9:I2 or 6-8= 
9-12 as the French method is ; or thus : 6:8: : 9; 
12 or 8-6=12-9 as the English method is ? And 
in the act of ennumerating shall we, after reach- 
ing a hundred miUioiia, go on to bii/iotu at once, 
as the French do ; or shall we go on with thou- 
sands ofmilliotiSt ten thousands of millions, hun- 
dred thoMonds (if millions, and then billions, as 
do the English ; thus making in the first mode 
each period to consist of three figures, and in 
the second mode making every jjcriod after the 
place of millions to consist of six places ? 

Now which is the better method ? Will not 
some of our teachers give us light on this subject? 
We invite a friendly discussion in our pages, 
reckoning it will do good and promote investiga- 
tion and thought. Teachers should be familiar 
witli these things. Will not some one endeavor 
to set forth the reasons on both sides, or on 
either side, and thus serve the cause of mathe- 
matical knowledge ? 



While listening the other evening to George 
D. Prentice's doleful yet truthful account of the 
*• Present Aspects of American Politics," we 
could but smile on hearing a lady near by re- 
mark, **He must have forgotten his subject; 
he's reading * Jeremiah's Lamentation.' 
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Treatise on Enolish Punctuation; de- 
signed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printers and 
Correctors of the Press ; and for the use of 
Schools and Academies. By John Wilson. 
Crosby, Nichols & Company, Publishers. The art 
of Punctuation is to the author what accent is to 
the musician, and, we had almost said, what the 
art of light and shade is to the painter. No 
written composition can convey the true meaning 
of the writer unless it is correctly punctuated ; 
and by carelc88nes8,^in this respect, he not only 
does himself and his ideas a violence, but he 
oftentimes abuses the good nature if not the 
mind of his reader. The absence of a comma 
will often lead the reader to an entire misappre- 
hension of a whole paragraph, while a misplaced 
one will sometimes destroy the sense of an other- 
wise finely turned period. Abner Kneeland, if 
we mistake not, was imprisoned for blasphemy, 
which turned only upon the misplacement of a 
comma. Such, at least, is the belief of his friends, 
and such most likely was the fact. 

"We will remember when the only rules for 
Punctuation within the reach of common-school 
students, were to be found occupying a single 
page in the back part of Webster's Spelling- 
Book — and such rules ! A comma was the repre- 
sentative of a pause (the voice being " kept up**) 
long enough to count one ; a semicolon, a pause 
of twice, and a colon of thrice that length. A 
period was intended to represent a full stop, a 
falling of the voice, and the close of the sentence. 

A great want of something better^— something 
to make this branch of literary science a success- 
ful study for adults, instead of a useless one for 
lisping childhood — ^has long been felt. A treatise 
has long been wanted that might be adopted as a 
standard for authors and corrector of the press, 
that should establish a code of laws and lay down, 
if possible, fixed principles whereby greater uni- 
formity might be arrived at in the puncuation of 
all written compositions, and at the same time 
be well adapted to the wants of schools and 
academies. 

Illustrative of the want of uniformity in punc- 
tuation, which is perhaps greater than many are 
aware of, we have in our mind, as wc write,^Mr 
different methods of punctuating the first line in 
Gray's ** Elegy in a Country Church-yard," 
which we have met with in as many different col- 
lections : 

The curfew lulls,— the knell of parting day ; 
The curfew tolls : the knell of parting day ; 
The curfew tolln, the knell of parting day ; 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The very work so needed to snpply these wants 
has been furnished at last in this Treatise, the 



title and design of which head this notice. Con- 
sidering the perfection to which the author has 
brought this, is the most wonderful thing in it. 
We cannot imagine a question that would possi- 
bly arise in the mind of a young writer, to which 
he may not find a perspicuous answer, with ex- 
amples to match ; and the young x>er8on who is 
likely ever to write a letter, or other piece of 
composition, must be a genius indeed, if he cma 
afford to be without this valuable guide. It will 
not be long, we apprehend, before this work will 
be the received authority among writers of sU 
grades. 

The same publishers also offer an abridgement^ 
adapted to younger minds, which, we have no 
doubt, will become as popular as the larger work. 



Neiovbor Jackwood. By Paul Creyton. 
Phillips, Sampson &. Co., Boston. This book 
adds new lustre to the author's name, which yet 
is destined to stand high in the annals of Ameri- 
can literature. In Neighbor Jackwood we find 
human nature portrayed in life-like colors, and 
there is a fascinating charm that lurks through 
the whole volume, which gently leads the reader 
on until the last page is reached. We advise aU 
our readers to get this work and read it for them- 
selves, and our word for it, they will never r^reC 
the purchase. 



The American Institute of Instruction has 
printed, at Ticknor & Fields, in Boston, the Intro- 
ductory Lecture at its Annual Meeting ii^Spring- 
field, Mass., August 19, 1856. The lecture urges 
the necessity of giving a very liberal education to 
all children, in order to prepare them for the ex- 
citing times and arduous, conflicting controversies 
soon to come upon us. It is very able, and wor- 
thy perusal and practice. 



The Sixth Annual Report op the Pkovi. 
DENCE Reform School, for 1866, is before us.— 
The Principal's reiwrt is able and valuable. The 
whole number connected with the school has been, 
boys 392, girls 87, total 479. Admitted last year 
61 boys, 26 girls. Discharged 293 boys, 43 girls. 
Remaining, 99 boys, 44 girls. Three have died 
during the year. Eleazer Cushman is PrincipaL 



Journal de L'Instruction Pudliqub, Mon- 
treal, (Bas-Canada,) is the title of a new publica- 
tion by our neighbors in Lower Canada. It is in^ 
the French language, and is under the charge of 
the Bureau of Public Instruction. If the other 
numbers are as able as this first one it cannot (ail 
to do a good work. We shall greet it with in- 
terest. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER was first published in March, 1855, and has now 
entered upon its third year. It was bef^n as an experiment, and with many misj^Tingt at to 
its success. There were a few who were sanguine in their hopes concerning it when it began, but 
many more prophecicd its total failure. But two years have demonstrated it to be destined to a 
vigorous ana we think a useful life. Its success has been a matter of astonishment and wonder to 
the gentlemen who were responsible for its editorial management, and especially to the individBid 
whose name appeared as having the supcrviiiion and business management of its affairs. Wc infer 
that it has haa good friends who have bpoken good words for it, and who have freely invited sub- 
scriptions for it. 

Our plan is somewhat different from the plan of other Educational Journals around us. They 
are intended more for School Teachers and School Officers. Ours is for all who are called to teach, 
whether teachers or parents ; and also for the general reader. It is our intention that all we select, 
or write, or print, shall have a general bearing on the great work of Self-Improvement. We have 
dwelt more — and mean to insist on the same things more in the future— on the budness of Self- 
Culture. We do not mean to deal much in the technicalities of the teacher's art, but hope and aim 
to make what is common to him much more popular, and to spread a sympathy for him and his 
work among all classes of the community. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER will hereafter be published and printed by WILLIAM A. LEONARD, 
at No. 101 Westminster Street, (Room No. 6) Providence, R. I. New type will be used, and no 
p ains will be spared to make it worthy of a place among the highest educational journals of the 
la nd. The Editorship will remain as* heretofore. 

BOBEBT ATiTiYN, Oommissioner of Fublio Sohools. 
TEBMB. 

For Single Copy, sent by mail ^I 00 

For Five Copies to one address 4 00 

For Ten Copies to one address 7 50 

For Fifteen Copies to one address 10 00 

TO PTTSXilSXXSX^S. 

Thb edition of the RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER has now reached two thousand copiei, 
and circulates extensively in all parts of the North and West, and somewhat at the South. It xa an 
excellent medium for advertising books and School Apparatus, as it is read mosUr by those who 
are directly interested in School Books and other publications. All books sent to I%e Sehoohmuier 
will receive a fair notice. Our terms of Advertising will be as follows : 

One Page one month ^ 00 

One Page one quarter .16 00 

One Page one year 60 00 

Advertisements, in order to secure insertion should be sent in on or before the 5th of each month. 
All business letters, communications and subscriptions should be addressed to the undersigned. 
Box 75, Providence, R. I. 

WTTiTiTAM A. IiEONABD, Fablisher and Printer. 



RHOD E ISLAND STATE NORMAL SC HOOL. 

The terms of this institution for the year 1857, will commence as follows : 

The Spring and Bummer Term of 14 weeks, April 6tli. 
The X'allTerm of 11 weeks, September 7th. 
The Winter Term of 15 weeks, November 30th. 



Must be, if Males, at least 17 years of age ; if Females, at least 16 years of age. They must pos- 
ses a good moral character ; must be in attendance on the first day of a term ; must declare it ucir 
intention to fit themselves for teachers in the State of Rhode Island, and to remain in the school at 
least two terms, and must pass a satisfactory examination in the Common School Studies. 



A Special Session for the benefit of actual teachers who do not wish to take a more full course of 
Normal Training, will be held diiring the first three weeks of the Spring Term, beginning April 
6th. The exercises will, as far as possible, be brought to bear on the wants and circumstances of 
practical teachers, and will consist of lessons bv the regular Instructors of the School, and lectures 
oy the Commissioner of Public Schools, and otner well known friends of education. 

All teachers of the State, and all who intend to become such within one year, are invited to at- 
tend the Special Session. Prompt and regular attendance at all the exercises of the three weeks 
will be required. 

DANA P. OOLBITBN, Pmoipal, 
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The Bngliah Iianguase. 

** An who can hope his line ihould long 
Lire in a daily-changing tongue ? 
We write in sand ; our language grown, 
And, ai the tide, our work overflows.*' 

In closing the first division of the present 
paper it was determined that another and 
concluding number would be devoted to a 
consideration of the best means of cultivating 
an acquaintance with the English language ; 
the danger of corruption to which it is ex- 
posed from innovation ; i^ith some allusion to 
British criticism upon the manner in which 
the English language is written and spoken 
in America ; and an examination of its future 
prospects, in regard to its prevalence and ex- 
tension. In reference to the first branch of 
the subject, we may remark, that undoubtedly 
the first place is to be assigned to a careful 
perusal of the best authors, with a special 
attention to their peculiar turns of thought, 
and modes of expression. A good style, like 
good manners, must be formed by frequenting 
good company, not for the purpose of imitat- 
ing any particular individual, but of catching 
tlie nameless graces of all. A correct taste in 
'^dto fine writing can only be formed, 
^ taste in the fine arts, by the careful in- 
•P*ction of good models. Different -^Titers 
^▼e different excellencies ; and he who would 
^''^ a correct taste and a good style, must 
act confine his attention to a few favorite 
authors; but must suffer his mind to roam, 
MR&ewhat at large, over the fields of English 
literttaie. 



A frequent referenc*e to a standard diction- 
ary, in connexion with extensive reading, is 
also of great importance, in order to the main- 
tenance of purity and propriety of composition. 
Without such a help, always at hand, and 
frequently resorted to, there are few persons 
who would not be in danger of uning unau- 
thorized words, or of gi^'ing to legitimate 
words an unauthorized meaning. 

In selecting a dictionary as a standard, great 
judgment and discretion should he exercised. 
Johnson's dictionary, with its latest improve- 
ments, particularly his quarto, possesses many 
advantages over any others which have ever 
been written. The idea of supporting and 
illustrating the meaning of words by quota- 
tions from distinguished authors, was a pecu- 
liarly happy conception ; and this feature in 
Johnson's dictionary will be highly valued by 
every critical scholar. The meaning of words 
is more accurately ascertained by inspecting 
the manner in which they have been used by 
good authors, than it can possibly be from 
any definition. The authority of some authors 
is superior to that of others ; and a means is 
afforded by this dictionary for distinguishing 
between words of modem use, and those 
which must be considered as well nigh obso- 
lete. 

Next to a careful perusel of the best classi- 
cal English writers, with the aid of a good 
dictionary, the greatest help to a thorough 
acquaintance with the English will be found 
in a knowledge of the Latin language. The 
English has derived more words from the 
Latin, than from all other foreign sources ; 
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and these words are some of the most expres- 
sive and forcible in the language. The Latin 
lanp^a^e possesses peculiar advantages as an 
cxpositior of the English. The words which 
have been derived from the French, have been 
taken with little change of fomi ; and to trace 
them back to their source, furnishes little or 
no clue to their meaning. It is not so with 
words derived from the Latin. Tliose words 
which are simple in the KngUsh, are often 
compound in the Latin, and the simple I^tin 
words of which they are compounded, often 
furnish the best interpretation of the English 
word which has been derived from them. 

To give a few examples : what better defi- 
nition can be given of circumambient, than is 
derived from the Latin words, ambh^ to en- 
compass, circum, around ; of circumjacent, 
than Jacio to lie, circum, around ; of suburbs, 
than 8ubf around, urbs, the city ; of circumlo- 
cution, than loquor, to speak, circum, around ; 
of omniscient, than omnis, all, acio, to know ; 
of consanguinity, than con, together, sanguinis, 
from sanguis, blood ; of pusillanimity, than 
pusiUus, weak, animus, soul, or mind ; of 
retrospect, than retro, backward, and sjyccto, 
to view r The same is true in hundreds of 
cases. And even where the Latin word is not 
a compotmd, it will furnish a clue to the 
primary meaning of the English word which 
has been derived from any other source. To 
the Latin scholar, the words in the English 
which have been derived from the Latin, have 
a peculiar precision and force, since they thus 
become their own interpreters ; and in his 
knowledge of the Latin, he carries around 
with him, at all times, a most convenient 
portable*dictionary. 

The Greek language, also, from which many 
valuable English words have been derived, 
possesses, to a great degree, the same advan- 
tages as the Latin, and is highly worthy of 
the attention of the English scholar. If the 
same attention were bestowed upon this lan- 
guage which is extensively given to the French, 
many young ladies might learn to read with 
facility the New Testament in the original 
language. They would thus not only be able 
to understand the criticisms on the original 
Scriptures, which they will frequently meet 
with, and be able to form a judgment of their 
correctness, and would become acquainted 



with the most beautiful language of antiquity, 
but thev would furnish themselves with a 
valuable means of an extended acquaintance 
with their own rich tongue. Lady Jane Grey, 
in whom the Christian may glory, and* of 
whom, if pride were ever admissible, every 
female might be proud, who, at the early age 
of seventeen, was cut down bv the hand of 
"violence, ivas familiarly acquainted with this 
language. ITie Xew Testament was a part of 
her daily reading ; and she generally read it 
in the original Greek, and with the same fe- 
cility with which she read the English. 

The French deser>'es only the third place 
among foreign languages, as an auxiliary to 
English literature. It is a help, however, 
which is by no means to be contemned ; for 
the English is indebted to it for many of its 
words, and the French has receieved a high 
degree of cultivation by the labors of many 
distinguu<hcd scholars, and embodies much 
valuable literature and science. 

Languages, like nations, have had their rise, 
their glory, and their decline. The sun of 
English literature has risen in peculiar bright- 
ness, has ascended the heavens in majesty, 
and is shedding its meridian splendor on the 
world. \Mio would not regret to behold it 
descending toward the horizon, even though 
it should scatter brilliancy over a hemisphere 
in its setting glorj' ? It is interesting to in- 
quire what are the dangers of corruption to 
which the English language is exposed, and 
how thev mav be avoided. 

The greatest danger of corruption to which 
it is exposed is innovation. In the earlier 
state of a language, when it is progressing in 
improvement by the labors of genius and taste, 
innovation is the prime source of its advance- 
ment. But when a language has received the 
finishing touch of improvement, and become 
substantially settled, innovation is to be 
steadily frowned upon. With the models of 
Grecian sculpture and architecture before him, 
where is the artist who will pretend that ex- 
cellence is to be attained in these fine arts by 
innovation, and not by imitation ? There is 
nothing more beautiful than simple beauty 
itself. The Italians attempted to improve the 
Corinthian, the most elegant order of Grecian 
architecture, by combining the beauties of the 
Ionic and of the Corinthian ; but in the judg- 
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ment of all good taste, they marred what it 
was their purpose to adorn. 

When a lang:uage becomes substantially 
settled, innovation must be considered a kind 
of literary treason. A language becomes 
settled when no authors may be expected to 
arise in it, more distingiiished than those who 
have already arisen. In this view of the sub- 
ject, must not the English language be con- 
sidered as settled ? When will more Illustrious 
authors arise, than those who have already 
shed a glory on English literature ? 

There is, indeed, cheering proof that the 
English language is not on tlie decline. The 
later writers in every department of literature 
and science are not inferior to their predeces- 
sors. Campbell, and Rogers, and Montgomery', 
and Scott, and Byron, and many others, have 
adorned the fields of poetry. Keed, Stewart, 
and Brown, are scarcely inferior to Locke in 
metaphysical authorship. Webster, as a lexi- 
cographer, is no unworthy successor of the 
illustrious Johnson. If natural philosophy 
and physical astronomy have made little ad- 
vancement since the time of Newton, other 
dcpart:uents of physical science, and particu- 
larly chemistry, have been signally advanced ; 
and the latter has been beautifully illustrated 
by Sir Ilumphrey Dav^', and a multitude of 
others. In fictitious wfiting, no former au- 
thor, for beauty of decription and elegance of 
language, will bear a comparison with Sir 
Walter Scott. And for a pure, classical, and 
elegant style, nothing in the whole range of 
the English classics will surpass that of Wash- 
ington Irving, the American. Theology has 
been elegantly as well as forcibly illustrated 
by Blair and Campbell, Porteus and Dwiglit. 
The progress of science, among those who 
speak and write the English language, is un- 
doubtedly onward. New discoveries arc 
making, and new terms will be required to 
express them. But, with this exception, in- 
novation is the bane of the English language. 
Jfew words which are unnecessary only encum- 
ber a language, and increase the difficulty of 
Icaniing and of writing it. To borrow the 
siinilitude of an elegant author, ** Of what use 
u it to introduce foreigners for the defence of 
a country, when its native citizens are abun- 
dantly sufficient for its protection r" I/anguage 
it the common property of those who speak 



and who write it ; and it is of great conse- 
quence that they use the same words, and in 
the same senses, and even that they write 
them with the same orthography. No single 
man, and no small body of men, have a right 
to interfere with the common property of all. 
It has required the labor of ages to bring the 
EngUsh language to its present perfection and 
uniformity ; and he who attempts, by bold 
innovations, to trespass upon its laws, and to 
break up its foundations, should be regarded 
as the foe of English literature. 

This subject addresses itself with peculiar 
force to American writers. While it is un^' 
doubtedly true that the English language is 
more correctly spoken by the great body of 
the people of the United States than by those 
of Great Britain, it is also to be confessedr^ 
that American writers are less distinguished 
for their purity of style than English scholars. 
While the eloquence of the American Congress 
is fully equal to that of the British Parliament, 
and American statesmen may claim, without 
arrogance, to be the instructors of the world 
in political science ; while American diWnes 
have a pathos and force which can scarcely be 
found on the other side of the Atlantic ; while 
medical writers have risen in the United 
States, on whom the collected learning of 
Great Britain has conferred the highest literary 
honors ; while American poets and miscellane- 
ous writers have commanded wide transat- 
lantic approbation ; it is still true, that 
elegance of style is not a prominent charac- 
teristic of American writers. It is from those 
who make literature and authorship a pro- 
fession, that we are principally to exi)ect a 
careful attention to the niceties of language. 
Such characters are not. often to be found in 
the United States. This circumstimce is not 
to be attributed to a poverty of genius, nor to 
a destituti©n of knowledge, but to the peculiar 
condition of the country. 

To all that is old and all that is new in 
British literature and science, the Aimrican 
public has an easy access. Book-sellers can 
obtain and print these works without the ex- 
pense of paying for a copy-right, and they can 
therefore poorly afford to be patrons of Ame- 
rican literature. Authorship in the United 
States, with the exception of the department 
of school-literature, has generally been a poor 
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trade. Dr. Noah Webster has received more 
from the avails of his spelling-book, the work 
ofaj'eor's cmplo}nncnt in early life, in the 
midst of other avocations, than he can ever 
expect to receive from the avails of his jjpreat 
dictionary, the learned effort of no small part 
of a lon<; and laborious life. Other employ- 
ments have held out the prospect of wealth 
and of fame, which literature has been unable 
to present. The consequence has been, that 
comparatively few authors have arisen in the 
United States to adorn English literature, and 
to cultivate the refinements of the English 
language. A carelessness in regard to the use 
of words, as to purity and propriety, has been 
the incA-itable result. ITie octavo volume by 
John Pickering, of Salem, a distinguished 
American scholar, the object of which is to 
detail the words which have been used bv 

• 

American writers which are not sanctioned bv 
good authority, presents a formidable host of 
intruders, that have invaded the purity of the 
English language, and that are to be driven 
from tlic country by the combined exertions 
of American scholars. 

Dr. Noah Webster is one of the few men in 
the I'nited States, who have made literature a 
profession ; and in one department he has 
attained to distingfuished cminwice. His 
name is not to be mentioned but with respect ; 
yet he has attempted innovations in the lan- 
guage, which the literary public have refused 
to sanction. In early life, he started with the 
idea of spelling the language as it is pro- 
nounced, and published an octavo volume, 
consi>ting of dissertations on the English 
language, which was written in this manner. 
That work is a literarj' curiosity. lie who 
has fallen upon it for the first time, may have 
conjectured, for the moment, that it was 
Dutch, or some other foreign language ; but 
would hardly have thought that if was none 
other than his mother tongue, lliis experi- 
ment failed ; but the author of it was not 
discomfited. In subsequent publications he 
attempted minor alterations ; and as a proof 
of the absurdity of the scheme, he sometimes 
spelled the same word differently in different 
parts of the same volume. These alterations 
were not adopted by the literary public. In 
the publication of his great dietionarj', Dr. 
Webster has opened a powerful battery for 



the defence of his favorite scheme. This work, 
while it undoubtedly possesses great merit, 
and is probably the most learned etymological 
dictionary in the language, contains many 
innovatimis in orthography, and in some 
other respects, wliich it is believed will never 
be sanctioned by the great body of scholars in 
Great Britain or America ; and if they are 
not expunged from the work by some friendly 
hand after his dc>ath, (for he would not pro- 
bably suffer it to be done during his life,l 
they will prevent it from becoming an author- 
itative standard of the language. 

On no subject is American scholarship more 
vulnerable by British critics, than in rc-gard 
to purity and propriety of language, and on 
none have their animadversions been more 
unsparing. Even if they were actuated only 
by jealousy and rivalship, it would be M-ise to 
li^ten to their remarks. The maxim should 
be adopted, 

" Fa« c«t ab hottc doccri :** 

but the language in which their criticism is 
expressed, as well as other circumstances, 
often forbids the idea that they are chiefly 
governed by such unworthy motives. The 
following extracts from some of their best 
reviews, may be considered as expressing the 
general sense of the literary public in Great 
Britain on this subject. 

The Britiah Critic for February, 1810, in a 
review of Bancroft's Life of Washington, says : 
" In the style we observe with regert, rather 
than astonislunent, the introduction of several 
new words, or old words in a new settle ; a 
de\'iation from the rules of the English lan- 
guage, which if it continues to be practised 
by good writers in America, will introduce 
confusion into the medium of intercourse, and 
render it a subject of regret that the people of 
that continent should not have an entin^lv 
separate language as well as govemuient of 
their own. Instances occur in almost everj- 
page." The same lle^'icw, in April, 1808, in 
its account of Marshall's life of Washington, 
says : "In the writings of the Americans, wc 
have discovered deviations from the purity of 
the English idiom, which we have been more 
disposed to censure than to wonder at. The 
common speech of the United States has de- 
parted very considerably frt>m the standard 
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adopted in England ; and in this case it is 
not to be expected that writers, however cau- 
tious, will maintain a strict purity. Mr. 
Marshall deviates occasionnllv, but not 
grossly." 

The Eclertric Becieir for August, 1813, in 
noticing the Sketches of liOuisiana, by Major 
A. Stoddard, remarks : «♦ For an American, 
the composition is tolerable ; but the Major 
has a good share of those words and phrases 
which his literary countrymen must, however 
reluctantly, relinquish, Ix-fore they will rank 
with good writers. The standard is fixed, 
unless it were possible to consign to oblivion 
the assemblage of those groat authors on 
whose account the Americans themselves are 
to feel a complacency in their language to the 
latest ases." 

The Edinburyk Revinw for October, 1804, 
has the following remarks : «* If the men of 
birth and education in that other England, 
which they are building up in the West, will 
not diligciithj study the great authors, who 
purified and fixed the language of our com- 
mon forefathers, we must soon loose the only 
badge that is still worn of our consanguinity." 
The same reviewers, in their remarks on 
Marshall's and Ramsay's Life of Washington, 
observe : ** In these volumes we have found a 
great many words and phrases, which English 
criticism refuses to acknowledge. America 
has throi^-n ofi'thc yoke of the British nation, 
but she would do well for some time to take 
the laws of composition from the Addis<jns, 
the Swifts, and the Ilobcrtsons of her ancient 
sovereign. These remarks, however, are not 
dictated by any paltry feelings of jealousy or 
pride. We glory in the diffusion of our lan- 
guage over a new world, where we hope it is 
yet destined to collect new triumphs ; and in 
the brilliant perspective of American greatness, 
we see only pleasing images of associated 
prosjierity and glory of the land in which we 
live." 

The writer can hardly forbear to interrupt 
the course of these quotations, by contrasting 
the above generous professions with a con- 
temptuous article in this same review, on 
American authors. ITie reviewer savs : 
•« They have had one D wight, whose baptis- 
mal name was Timothy, who wrote a book of 
poems." A work on Theology, by this same 



Dwight, «* whose name was Timothy," has 
since l)een publislied, which has had a more 
extensive circulation, and bei»n in higher esti- 
mation in their own island, than anv work on 
a similar subject by a native author. Five 
sets of stereotype plates, in different parts of 
the kingdom, were at the same time throwing 
them off, at a rapid rate, to meet the public 
demand. ** Nor," says a critic of their own, 
*♦ is the reputation of the work likely to be 
ephcMneral. It is evidently the jiroduction of 
one of the master-spirits of the ('hristian 
church." 

But let us turn from these foreign critics, 
to an authority less liable to suspicion. I 
refer to Doctor Witherspoon, the learned 
President of Princetcm College. lie was a 
scholar and a writer of no mean rank, before 
he came to America ; and was prepared, by 
his long residence in the United States, to 
make correct observations on this subject, and 
would be better qualified to detect departures 
from the English idiom in American writers 
and speakers than a native citizen. Let it 
not be imagined that his remarks were the 
offspring of prejudice. A man who magnani- 
mouslv breasted the storm of the revolution, 
and fearlcsslv set his name to the Declaration 
of Independence, is not to be suspected of 
being the foe of American literature. He 
says : ** I shall also admit, though with some 
hesitation, that gentlemen and scholars in 
(ireat Britain speak as much with the vulgar 
in common chit chat, as persons of the same 
class do in America ; but there is a remarkable 
difference in their public and solemn dis- 
courses. 1 liave heard in this country, in the 
Senate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and 
see daily in the dissertations from the press, 
err<irs in grammar, improprieties and vulgar- 
isms, which hardly any persons of the same 
class ^n point of rank and literature would 
have fallen into in G reat Britain." In connexion 
^\'ith this quotation, it ought, however, to be 
obser\'ed, that literature has made signal ad- 
vances in the United States, since the time of 
Witherspoon. 

These remarks, while they should stimulate 
American scholars to the diligent cultivation 
of the English language, and to the formation 
of a pure and elegant style, should by no 
means be suffered to produce despondency.. 
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After all rcaBonablc abatements are made, 
it is still true that American literature, from 
the planting of the first foot on the rock of 
Plymouth to the present time, has never been 
contemptible, and has been regularly and 
gradually advancing in respectability. The 
first fathers of Xew England were many of 
them from among the literati of the mother 
country ; and in less than twenty years from 
the time that the first tree was fcUcd, and the 
first log hut was erected in the wilderness, 
Cambridge College was founded. From the 
earliest times, America has had her Fellows 
of the lioyal Society of London, an honor 
which has been bestowed on provincialists 
and foreigners with no unsparing hand. 

The United States are beginning to pay the 
literary debt which they owe to the mother 
country, and may yet become a main pillar in 
the support of the English language. When 
the sun in the heavens is approaching to his 
setting to the inhabitants of Great Britain, he 
is shedding his meridian splendor on the west- 
ern world. And perhaps when the sun of litera- 
ture and science in England may be hastening 
to its going down, it may be shedding on the 
people of the United States the broad efful- 
gence of its noon-tide glory. Such an event, 
however, is neither to be desired, nor to be 
confidently expected. The greater probability 
is, that both nations, at a future period, will 
run an equal race of literary distinction. 

A servile imitation of distingidshed writers, 
who amidst great excellencies have prominent 
defects, is another source of danger to the 
purity and beauty of the English language. 
An eminent writer occasionally arises, whose 
majesty of thought and splendor of diction 
attract a general admiration, and whose dis- 
tinguished excellencies throw a mantle over 
his minor defects. It requires great judgment 
and taste to separate the excellencies from the 
defects of such a writer ; a judgment and 
taste which are not always possessed and ex- 
ercised. Such writers are sure to haye many 
imitators. Such an author, amo^g others, is 
Chalmers. AVhile the greatness qf his thoughts 
and the splendor of his imagery attract uni- 
versal admiration, he is far from being a good 
model of style. Many a youthful theologian, 
after he has interlarded his discourse with the 
quaint peculiarities of this distinguished 



writer, fancies that he has put on the splendid 
robe of Chalmers, when in fact he has only 
stolen his rags. 

A rage for new works, and original authors, 
constitutes another danger to which the Eng- 
lish language is exposed. A love of novelty 
is, indeed, a characteristic of an ingenious 
people. All the Athenians, we are told in 
the volume of inspiration, spent their time in 
nothing else but to hear and to learn some 
new thing. No doubt authors may be ex- 
pected frt>m time to time to arise, who will be 
an ornament to English literature. But after 
all, it is undoubtedly true, that the most 
valuable literature and science, in the English 
language is from half a century to a century 
and a half old. This is the mine which must 
be explored and wrought by him who would 
bring forth the treasures, and dispLiy the 
riches, of the language. 

A few remarks on the future prospects of 
the language, as to its extension and preva- 
lence, will bring this paper to a close. The 
English language, it may be confidently as- 
serted, embodies more valuable literature and 
science than any other that was ever written 
or spoken. This circumstance will be sure to 
attract to it the regard of the learned and en- 
lightened of every country. The butterflies of 
fashion, that fiutter around the courts of 
modem Europe, may prefer the French. Let 
it, if they please, have the honor of being the 
court language of Europe. But the learned 
in these, countries will always set a higher 
value on the English. Nor will they be con- 
tent to derive a knowledge of English authors 
merely from translations. The spirit of Eng- 
lish literature would extensively evaporate in 
a translation. 

The British empire, although it has its seat 
in a few small islands of the ocean, has its 
colonies in tlic fovir quarters of the world. In 
Canada and the West Indies, in Western 
and Southern Africa, in Ilindostau and New 
IloUand, the English language has a firm es- 
tablishment, and every prospect of an exten- 
sion. Among the millions of India, a broad 
field for its conquests, the EngUsh is perpetu- 
ally trenching upon the languages of the 
natives. The United States, stretching through 
the breadth of a continent from, the Atlantic 
to the Pacific oceans, which is yet to be spread 
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OTcr with a Tast number of enlightened free- 
men, furnishes a distinguished theatre where 
the English langnage may extend its triumph, 
and rear up the monuments of its glory. 

The English is the langusgc of two of the 
most commercial nations on the globe ; and 
British and American commerce cannot fail to 
carry it, as on the wings of the wind, to the 
utmost ends of the earth. The two nations 
that speak this language are also, more exten- 
siyely than all others, engaged in missionary 
operations, and appear to be destined to be 
the principal instruments in the diffusion of 
Christianity to every nation of the world. 
Whererer missionary establishments are form- 
ed by these people, the English language is 
likely to be gradually introduced. No doubt 
missionaries will extensively learn the lan- 
guages of those to whom they arc sent ; and 
translations of the Scriptures, and other val- 
uable works, will be made into these languages, 
especially for the use of the adult population. 
But much of missionary effort will be expended 
upon the young ; and the children in schools 
will be likely to be taught the English lan- 
gnage, that an access may be opened to them, 
without the labor of translations, to the great 
fountain of English literature and science. 

Though the English can scarcely hope to 
become the universal language, no other lan- 
guage has an equal prospect of becoming 
nearly so. The author who can produce a 
work in this language, which is worthy to go 
down to posterity, knows not to what a vast 
congregation it may be his privilege ultimately 
to speak, and how many unborn millions it 
may be his high honor to entertain and to in- 
struct- 



Hapft Thought. — Remember that though 
the realm of death seems an enemy's country 
to most men, on whose shore they arc loathly 
driven by stress of weather, to the wise man 
it is the desired port where he moors his bark 
gladly, as in some quiet haven of the fortunate 
isles ; it is the golden west into which his sun 
sinks, and sinking, casts back a glory on the 
leaden cloud-rack which had darkly besiged 
his day. — Gatpei Banner, 



History, says Carlyle, is the essence of in- 
numerable biographies. 



For the Schoolmscter. 
The Warfture of Ijife. 

BY A. M. IDE, JB. 

When oppression's hated hand 
l??hakc8 his fetters in the land, 
Bidding freemen good and brave 
Serve ignobly as the slave, 
In that fearful conflict-hour, — 
Human right with human power, — 
For thy country for the right^ 
Be thou valient in the fight. 

Mingle in th' heroic strife ; 

Liberty is more than life ! 

In the horoscope of wars, 

Shine her martyr-names like stars : 

Oft in an unequal field, 

She hath proved both sword and shield ; 

Where her eagle standards fly. 

Is the God of Battles nigh. 

When the voice of war is dumb. 
And the foe no more shall come. 
Clad in hostile armor bright, 
Marshalled for the field of fight. — 
But the strife of arms shall cease, 
And our glory shall be peace,— 
Rest not — ^hail the era then 
Of a nobler strife for men. 

Have we not each heart within, 
Some unconscious forms of sin ? 
Memories harbored of a wrong ? 
Hatred clothed and fed too long ? 
Hopes of the avenging hour ? 
The unhallowed prayer for power ? 
Pleasure ? Fame ? or worldly gain 
That in life is worse than vain ? 

Wage with these unceasing war, 
God thy guide, and love thy law : 
Living never in disguise — 
Envy none and none despise : 
In well-doing persevere : 
None but God and self to fear : 
And in earnestness press on 
Till the goal of life is won. 

Taunioiit Mass.f April , 1857. 



An unstable man, "^'ho does not know 
which way to take or how to act, is as one 
who «* fears ghosts at the front door, and 
thieves at the back." 
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Tankee among Aiistoorats. 

Not many years ago it happened that a 
young man from New York visited Tendon. 
His father being connected with several of 
the British aristocracy, the young American 
was introduced to the fashionable circles of 
the metropolis, where, in consequence of his 
very fine personal appearance, he attracted 
much attention, and became quite the favorite 
of the ladies. This was not at all relished bv 
the British beaux, but as no verj* fair pretext 
offered as a rebuff, they were compelled to 
treat him civilly. Thus matters stood when 
an Hon. M. P. and lady made a party to ac- 
company them to their country seat in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and the American was among the 
invited guests. Numerous were the doices 
to which these devotees of pleasure resorted, 
in order to kill that old fellow who will mea- 
sure his hours, when he ought to know they 
arc not wanted, and the ingenuity of every 
one was taxed, to remember or invent some- 
thing novel. 

The Yankees are proverbially ready of in- 
vention, and the American did honor to his 
character as a man accustomed to freedom of 
thought. But a combination was at last 
formed among a trio of dandies, to annihilate 
the American. They proposed to play various 
games, and having interested one of those 
indefatigable ladies who always carry their 
point, in the scheme, it was voted to be the 
thing. 

After some few charades had been disposed 
of, one gentleman begged leave to propose the 
game called ** Crowning the Wisest." This 
is played by selecting a judge of the game, 
and three persons, either ladies or gentlemen, 
who are to contest for the crown by answering 
successively the various questions, which the 
rest of the party are at liberty to ask. The 
one who is declared to have been the readiest 
and the happiest in his answers, receives the 
crown. 

Our American, much against his inclina- 
tion, was chosen among the three candidates. 
He was aware that his position in the society 
with which he was mingling, required of him 
the ability to sustain himself. He was, to be 
sure, treated with distinguished attention by 
'.his host and hostess, and generally by the 



party, but this was a favor to the individual, 
and not one of the company understood the 
character of Republicans, or appreciated the 
llepublic. The three worthies had arranged 
that their turn for him should fall in succes- 
sion, and be the last. The first one, a perfect 
exquisite, and, with an air of most ineffable 
condescension, put his question. 

" If I understand rightly the government of 
your country, you acknowledge no distinction 
of rank, consequently you can have no court 
standard for the manners of a gentleman ; will 
you favor me with information where your 
best school of politeness is to be found } 

" For your benefit," replied the American, 
smiling calmly, '' I would recommend the 
Falls of Niagara; a contemplation of that 
stupendous wonder teaches humility to the 
proudest, and human nothingness to the 
vainest. It rebukes the trifler, and arouses 
the most stupid ; in short, it turns men from 
their idols, and when we acknowledge that 
God only is Lord, we feel that men only are 
our equals. A true Christian is always 
polite." 

There was a murmur among the audience, 
but whether of applause or censure, the Ame- 
rican could not determine. 

The second now proposed his question. 
He affected to be a great politician, was mus- 
tachoed and whiskered like a diplomatist, 
which station he had been coveting. His 
voice was bland, but his emphasis was very 
significant. 

*« Should I visit the United States, what 
subject with which I am conversant would 
most interest ^'our people and give me an 
opportunity of enjoying their conversation." 

•* You must maintain, as you do at present, 
that a monarchy is the wisest, the purest, the 
best government, which the skill of man ever 
devised, and that Democracy is utterly bar- 
barous. My countrymen are proverbially 
fond of argument, and will meet you on both 
these questions, and if you choose, will argue 
with you to the end of your life." 

The murmur was renewed, but still without 
any decided expression of the feeling with 
which his answer had been received. 

The third then rose from his seat, and with 
an assured voice which seemed to announce a 
certain triumph, said : 
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<* I Tcquire your decision on a delicate 
question, but the rules of the pastime warrant 
it, and also a candid answer. You have seen 
the ^Vmerican and the English ladies ; which 
are fairest ?" 

The young republican glanced around the 
circle. It was bright with flashing eyes, and 
the sweet smiles which wreathed many a lovely 
lip, might have won a less determined patriot 
from his allegiance. He did not hesitate, 
though he bowed low to the ladies as he an- 
swered: 

** The standard of female beauty is, I be- 
liere, allowed to be the power of exciting 
admiration and begetting love in our sex, and 
consequently those ladies who arc most ad- 
mired, and beloved, and respected by the 
gentlemen, must be the fairest. Now I assert 
confidently that there is not a nation on earth 
where w^man is so truly beloved, so tenderly 
cherished, so respectfully treated, as in the 
Republic of the United States ; therefore the 
American ladies are the fairest. But," and 
he again bowed low, ** if the ladies before 
whom I have the honor of expressing my 
opinion were in my country, we should think 
them Americans." 

The applause was ennthusiastic, and after 
the mirth had subsided so as to allow the 
Judge to be heard, he directed the crown to 
the Yankee. 



From the Home Journal. 
Queries. 



Putnam says, in its last number : 
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The three great questioiu now diHtrcssing the scien- 
tific world are, — Whether two message*, delivered 
timaltaneoukly at each end of the oceanic telegraph, 
would meet and annihilate each other, or would dodge 
eiKb other, or rebound and return, each to its own 
oAce? 

It is a well-eatablished fact, that when we travel 
KikSTWA&oLT to the antipodes, we lose twelve hours, 
a,Dd when WBSTWARDLY, we gain twelve hours ; there- 
fore, if two messages were sent at six o'clock, a. m., 
from the Merchants' Exchange, New York, to the 
Merchants' Exchange, Kongtcheou, China, by opposi- 
tion lines, one running east and the other west, whether 
the one by the western ine would not reach Kongt- 
cheou twenty-four hours before the eastern one ? 

If a merchant in Kongtcheou should telegraph to a 
stock-broker in New York, "Buy me one thousand 
shares Nicaragua to-morrow," what would " to-mor- 

6 



row" mean, if the despatch reached this city the day 
before it was sent ? 

We should hardly think the ** scientific 
world " need be distressed long about the first 
of these queries. For aught we can see, it 
might as well be settled by the line between 
Boston and New York, as to wait for the 
oceanic telegraph. To decide the last, the 
world has got to agree upon a meridian to 
reckon the days of the week from, just as we 
have had to select one from which to reckon 
longitude. For example, the sun is upon the 
meridian, and it is now noon in New York — 
we will suppose it Saturday noon. About an 
hour later, the sun is over the meridian of 
Mobile, and it is Saturday noon there. Thus 
the sun goes on in its course around the 
globe, bringing noon to every place in turn, 
till, at the end of twenty-four hours, it brings 
noon to New York again ; but now it is 
Simday noon. Where, in the sun's course, 
did the Sunday begin ? There must have 
been two places somewhere, lying side by 
side, to one of which, nearly at the same mo- 
ment, it was Saturday noon, to the other 
Sunday noon. The missionary stations will 
probably be the first to settle the question for 
us practically, and the Sunday meridian 
which would cause the least inconvenience, 
would naturally run through the Pacific 
Ocean. We have been told, we do not know 
how correctly, that the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, though they have their noon nearly 
at the same time, have their Sunday noon 
twenty-four liours apart. Sunday was first 
carried to tlie former bv American mission- 
arics, to the latter by English ; and while one 
band, in assi«;ning the day for its observance, 
made allowance for the difierence of time be- 
tween their old and new homes, the other did 
not. K this be true, the Sunday meridian 
will be likely, ultimately, to rim between 
these two groups of islAds, and will, there- 
fore, lie in about one hundred and fifty-five 
degrees west longitude. Tlie merchant in 
Kongtcheou will then have only to date from 
the day of the week, to make it clear what he 
means by •♦ to-morrow." 

With regard to the second question, there 
can be no gain or loss, in the usual sense, by 
going either west or east, where the passage 
is so almost instantaneous. A man who sails 
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from New York in an easterly direction round 
the world* findB, on his return, that he has 
had one day more than his friend who has 
remained in New York ; hut his days have 
heen proportionately shorter. If he sails in a 
westerly direction round the world, he wUl 
have one day less than his friend at home ; 
but his days will be longer. If he went 
round the world in an hour on a telegraphic 
wire, he could only gain a day in the sense 
that the alternate light and darkness which 
constitute the usual day would be compressed 
into an hour, and that would be the case 
whether he went east or west. 

A message which started from New York 
at six o'clock a. m., on Monday, as the passage 
would probably be in less than an hour on a 
\:ontinuous wire, would arrive in China be- 
tween six and seven p. m., on Monday — and 
that whether it went east or west ; while one 
that started from China for New York at six 
▲. M., on Monday, would arrive between six 
and seven p. x., on Sunday — and that whether 
it went east or west, upon the supposition, of 
course, that our Sundav meridian were estab- 
'lished in the Pacific. 



' For the Scboolmaster. 
The Dying Orphan's Bang. 

BT MANPEBD. 

No friend upon this dark and dreary earth 
Cometh to cheer life's weary pathway now ; 

Around arc heard the sounds of joy and mirth, 
While sadness lingers here upoJ( my brow. 

How often have I thought upon the time 
When once a child I wandered blithe and free ; 

When life ran smoothly as a poet's rhyme, 
And this wide world was full of joy for me. 

But those who watched o'er my early youth 
With ever-anxious and ne'er-ceasing care, 

"Who bade me tread Ae lovely paths of truth. 
And of the tempters wiles e'er to beware, 

JNfow lie beneath the church-yard's marble stone ; 

Their ransomed spirits soar through realms 
above, 
'While I am left a'weary and alone 

'Mid the dark scenes of earth awhile to rove. 

.But ere the bright and glorious sun doth sleep. 
O'er yonder fair and beauteous green-capt hill, 

Xy heart will cease its beatings slow to keep, 
Aiid in death's cold embrace all will be still. 



Hark ! methinks I hear a distant treading— 
Tis angels' footsteps on the oaken floor ; 

Holy incense all around they're shedding, 
And now they're knocking at my chamber door. 

Wide ope it e'en — the threshold they cross over. 
Who arc death's envoys sent to seek me now ; 

I fly unto their arms as maid to lover, 
For rest they'll give to my poor aching brow. 

They sing — I hear the voices chanting slowly 
Of those ideal forms so sweet to me : — 

** Come with us to our home so pure and holy, 
And lasting peace we'll ever give to thee." 

With joy that no human tongue is telling 
I pass unto that home beyond the skies. 

Where those I have loved on earth are dwelling, 
Within the golden gates of Paradise. 

Father, dost thou not hear my footsteps coming 
Unto thy bright and star-begirtcd hojjie. 

Where now celestial songs thy lips are humming— 
Where light-winged seraphs evermore do roam. 

Mother, ere yonder beauteous sun shall set 
And throw its ambient tints from out the west. 

Earth's cares and sorrows all I shall forget. 
And seek once more a home upon thy breast. 

I'm going now — my breath is failing fast-^ 
My voice doth falter, and my eyes grow dim. 

Ere long the cold death struggle will be pat>t. 
And I shall dwell amid the cherubim. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
True Politeness. 



We readily distinguish between the out- 
ward forms of politeness, and that which has 
its source in the depths of a good and pure 
heart, — the one the shell, the other the kcmcL 
The first has for its object the desire of appear- 
ing well, the second that of rendering others 
at their ease. The Golden Rule defines true 
politeness in few words, but full of meaning ; 
and we find the observance of this rule less 
easily practiced, than that which the world 
lays down for its votaries. It is the sponta- 
neous production of a warm and aifectionate 
heart, and loses its freshness and beauty by 
contact with studied forms. The majority of 
people who pride themselves upon a knowledge 
of true politeness, have in reality the show, 
but little of the spirit. Many of them as- 
sume their polish of manners as they would 
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fine apparel, and are careful not to waste it 
upon those whom they think cannot appreci- 
ate its superiority. The worldly polite man 
often bears two different characters; in the 
society which he frequents, that of a gentle- 
man ; and in that which he considers beneath 
him, he is termed impolite and unrefined. In 
proportion as the heart — not the brain or un- 
derstanding — is cultivated and filled with the 
love of others, true politeness devclopcs itself. 
Self-denial and this quality go hand in hand. 
As a love of self increases will it diminish, 
and, by degrees, a person who yields to its 
promptings, vnlX become so habituated to it, 
that at last he will consider the v^-ishes and 
feelings of others as being of secondary im- 
portance. Attention to the aged should be 
first among the qualities which constitute true 
politeness ; but I think there are few who can 
so far forget the honor which is due gray 
hairs, as to suffer themselves to pass their 
possessors without evincing proper respect. 
The standard of true politeness is so high that 
it is often disgraced by us all. Who has not 
blushed when calling to mind the instances 
in which, through thoughtlessness, perhaps, 
and with no intention of rudeness, he has 
transgressed this law of kindness ; and if by 
this we become lowered in our own estimation, 
how shall we appear to others ? The advanta- 
ges which result from the practice of this su- 
perior virtue, are of a character not unworthy 
their origin. It renders happier, and more 
at peace with mankind in general, those to 
whom it is extended, and they who exercise 
it are happy in the consciousness of doing as 
they would be done by. In proportion as we 
evince respect for others, will it be extended 
to ourselves. All who practice this virtue will 
secure to themselves a vast fund of love and 
affection. It acts as a refiner of the manners 
and morals, and is a bright and shining exam- 
ple by which all may profit. A Scholar. 



For the Schoolmaater. 



Percentage of Absence— Manner of Com- 
puting it. 

Percentage of absence is calculated by the 
too following processes. Some get the per- 
centage of boys and girls separately, and di- 



vide the sum of these two results by two, to 
get the percentage of the whole school. Oth- 
ers make an original calculation upon the ab- 
sences of the whole school for the percentage 
of the school. In some cases the difference in 
the results is very considerable. The follow- 
ing example will illustrate : 

In a certain school the average number he- 
longing is 120 — 100 boys and twenty girls. 
Half- days absence of boys, ; of girls, 200. 
Length of term, 10 weeks, or 100 half-days. 

The boys, of course, have no percentage of 
absence, as they have no absence. 

As the average number of girls belonging (20) 
is to the average number absent,(2) so is 100 per 
cent to the per cent of absence, which gives 
lOper cent, 0+10=10. 10-t-2==5 as the jicr 
cent of absence for the school. 

By the other process : 

As the average number belonging to the 
school (120) is to the average number absent, 
(2) so is 100 per cent to the per cent of ab- 
sence, which gives IJ as the irue per cent of 
absence for the school. 

Difference in results, 3i per cent. 

c. H. 



From Poems by Isa, W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh. 
Gk>ing Out and Coming In. 

In that home was joy and sorrow 

Where an infant first drew breath, 
While an aged sire was drawing 

Near unto the gate of death. 
His feeble pulse was failing. 

And his eye was growing dim ; 
He was standing on the threshhold 

When they brought the babe to him. 

While to murmur forth a blessing 

On the little one he tried, 
In his trembling arms he raised it, 

Pressed it to his lips, and died. 
An awful darkness rcsteth 

On the path they both begin. 
Who thus meet upon the threshhold, 

Going out and coming in. 

Going out unto the triumph. 

Coming in unto the fight — 
Coming in unto the darkness, * 

Going out unto the light, 
Although the shadow deepened 

In the moment of eclipse, 
When he passed through the dread portal! 

With the blessing on his lips. 
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And to him who bravely conquers 

As he conquered in the strife, 
Life is but the way of dying — 

Death Is but the gate of life ; 
Yet tiwfnl darkness restelh 

On the path we all begin. 
Where we meet upon the threshhold, 

Going out and coming in. 



Wb owe an apology to our contributor " J. W. O.'* 
Hif fint article wat mislaid or It would hare appeared 
in the March number. We here intort both articles, 
and hope to hear from him often : 

Otir Own and the Anglo-Saxon Iianguage. 



Our laiufuage euentially Saxon — Saxon WorHs 
retained in the English — The Letten of the 
Saxons — Anglo-Saxon Poetry. 



A large portion of the words used in con- 
Tcrsation, as well as nearly two-thirds of those 
used by good English writers, are cither pvirc 
Anglo-Saxon or of Anglo-Saxon origin. The 
English translations of the Bible arc freer 
from foreign words than any contemporary or 
subsequent writing ; *« an extract from the 
book of Genesis," says Spalding, ** has, of 
foreign words, one twenty-sixth ; and another 
from the Gospel of Saint John has one thirty- 
aeventh ; the average of the two being one 
twenty-ninth." Gibbon and Ilumc have little 
more than one-third from foreign sources. 
As these writers are of our own period, these 
fhcts arc suiEcient to show that, as spoken 
and written to-day, our language remains 
essentially Anglo-Saxon ; it is true that the 
ornamental and the scientific style seeks for 
the engrafted fruit, but, as the life of the tree 
comes from the root, so the life of the English 
language depends upon its origin, in the old 
but hardy Saxon stock. 

This assertion is something more than a 
mere declaration. By an examination of the 
words now in good use, it may be readily 
seen that nearly all the Kelation words, such 
as prepositions, conjunctions and pronouns; 
the Adjectives; most of our names of Colors; 
of particular Actions ; such words as appeal 
to the Affections, as home, father, mother, 
brother, sister; the words love, hope, sorrow, 
fJear, hate; the names of Seasons — spring, sum- 
mer, harvest, winter, together with such as 



are in daily use in business, and those which 
expressed Humor or Satire all come frt>m the 
original Saxon. 

According to Bosworth's Anglo-Saxon 

Grammar, considered to be good authority, 

the letters of the Saxons were nearly the same 

as our own. Of the exceptions, the letter Q 

does not appear in their alphabet, the letter I 

serves for both I and J, while U and V were 

used interchangably as they were but a few 

centuries ago ; signs for th as in their and th 

as in this were always employed instead of the 

present combinations. Some of the letters, 

since the Anglo-Saxon age, have changed 

their form ; the comparatively recent disease 

of the f — s, would have been unnece^nsarv 

had we retained the ancient shape of those 

letters ; the signs were sufficiently distinct to 

prevent confusion. The form of tlie final rf, 

in writing, made by turning over the top to 

the left, probably had its origin in the small 

d, which, in the alphabet of our ancestors, 

resembled the Greek small letter delta. 

The Poetry of the ^Vnglo- Saxons is gener- 
ally 8upi>osed to be harsh and what, by a 
common term, is called common-place. It 
has, it is true, none of that euphony which 
the reader finds in Bvron, neither has it the 
^ngle of sound at the end of each line which 
has been skillfully employed in many of the 
works of that poet ; if, however, the reader 
seeks for bold and manly, though homely wri- 
ting or for true soul-stirring poetry, let him 
seek it in such works as the Saxon poem of 
Beowulf. 



A Qlance at Anglo-Saxon Ijiterature. 

The Poem of Beowulf— Its Figurative language — 
Dead and Living Langxmges — Expressive Words 
Lately Dropped — Some Preserved — "deer*' — 
filing of •* hearth " and •* world ''—Transla- 
tions of Ancient Works, still extant. 

T 
The poem of Beow^alf, in a rhjTned English 
translation,* may be found in some libraries. 
To the edition which we have read. Notes are 
appended, in which many expressions are given 
in the original Saxon, with literal translations. 
Some of these are striking and beautiful and 



•«• Beowulf; an epic poem," &c. " London : William 
Pickerinjf, 1849." 
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ihow that, even at that early age, probably 
t>eforc the migration of the Saxons, Jutes and 
\.ngles from Central Europe to the Territory 
)f the Britons,t figures of speech were skill- 
iully and effectively employed. Even in 
nodcm poetry, few figures are so beautiful as 
:hat in Beowulf which, speaking of the ocean, 
•aUs it the stean rad^, — " swan path," or the 
)ath of the swan. This figure is repeated two 
)r three times in similar connections, when 
he poet sings of the crossing of the sea, from 
Denmark, by the battle party, who went to 
Kjrform mighty deeds of strength and valor 
or the support of their German allies. The 
aythieal boundaries of the ocean are windiye 
veaUoM *• windy walls that girt tlie main." 
'he huge war weapon of one of the party is 
ermed an iren threat,—** iron threat," signify- 
ag at once the ponderous weight and material 
'f the weapon and its threatening appearance. 
)nc expression is full of meaning. \\Tien the 
lero, Beowulf, meets the friendly chieftain, 
fter passing over the twan rade, the poet 
ays, describing their greeting and their con- 
crsation, word hord on leac, "word hoard 
lalock," they unlocked their store of words, 
or the proper term, " they conversed." In 
ichncfls, this expression surpasses any of the 
Jtificial metaphors employed by the most 
mpular of modem English writers. 

The dropping and changing of words occurs 
a all languages which may be called /icmy. 
^ language which neither changes per- 
petually in iu words nor in its idioms 
is a dead language. Of tliis class, is 
the Latin tongue. Of the living tongues, 
the English and German may be especially 
instanced. Each bears upon its face the visible 
n»irks of change. Some words used in Bco- 
^nilf, although effective then, are not in good 
^ now, and a few have but very recently 
been dropped. Of the latter, is hond slight,— 
"hand slight,"— slight of hand, signifjing 
then, a dexterous "blow of hand," but, 
^tely, an idea expressed by the word legerde- 
"«m, which has taken its place. Still pre- 
^nred is one form of the word writhou, the 
P»tt tense of the verb to writhe ; 
•' Getler. But it may make thee writhe." J 
In the Beowulf, this verb is used for the 

ISheridaii Kaowlei. 



act of winding about. The dragon, with 
which the hero fought, tcrifhou, (wound,) 
himself about the body of the brave champion. 

'ITie word " deer," now applied specifically, 
was then a s^-mbol of any beast ; e. g. hilde 
deor, — a ** war beast." 

Our grandfather's pronunciation of the word 
" hearth "probably had its origin in the hcorth 
of the Beowulf Saxon ; so does the broad 
Scotch pronunciation of "world" find its 
spelling there, in the word tcorulde of the ex- 
pression loruMe ge-dal, — " world leaving," 
or separation from the world, signifying death. 

Of other of the many distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, the 
literal translations of some of their anoient 
works furnish interesting and beautiful ex- 
amples. They may still be foiuid in public 
and private libraries. 



For the Sohoolmastcr. 

The Value of an Expanded Habit of 

Beading. 

BY II. N. SNYDER. 

Reading cannot be too extensive in practice 
nor too diversified in subject. It is not more 
necessary to be done by one class of persons 
than by another. Many have the idea that 
reading is not necessary to any but professional 
men. It might as well be said that knowledge 
is of no consequence to any but professional 
men. This idea, absurd as it is, b carried into 
practice to a great extent. The consequence 
is that the agriculturist is fitted only to gidde 
the plough, the merchant to barter, and tho 
mechanic to practice liis craft. Why should 
not persons who are not engaged in profes- 
sional occupations possess as much general 
knowledge as those who are ? Why should 
they not have their mental powers as fully de- 
veloped and as thoroughly .disciplined ? 

There can be no reason for having one part 
of society governed by a less elevated moral 
standard than another, on the contrary it is 
desirable that all acknowledge the tame stand- 
ard. So in respect to knowledge ; the more 
that is possessed by the followers of any one 
occupation the better it will be for them and 
for those engaged in all other occupations, 
indeed, for society at large ; and it is by read- 
ing that knowledge is gained. It is true that 
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■omc information may be gained by oral in- 
struction; much, also, may be acquired by 
conversation and much by observation; but 
the principal means of acquiring knowledge 
is by reading. By this means the minds of 
those engaged in any occupation will be im- 
proved, the sphere in which they move will be 
enlarged, and the cuds they seek to gain will 
be more beneficial to mankind. Their ideas 
will become more liberal, universal and en- 
lightened. 

Those who are engaged in the professions, 
though they are compelled to read by the na- 
ture of their occupation, and though they can 
only be successful in their calling by this 
means, are apt to think that they need not 
read «* out of their profession." They seem, 
too often, to think that constant and general 
reading is unnecessary. They appear to disre- 
gard the fact that there is but very little that 
can he learned but what relates, at least, indi- 
rectly, to all professions. A *• highly edu- 
cated," or in other words, a ** well read " 
professional man makes all knowledge — all 
science subservient to his purpose. lie is able 
to form more accurate decisions — to make 
wider generalizations. 

The farmer and the mechanic who gains a 
livelihood by the sweat of his brow, may also 
gain position by his erudition, and fame by his 
pen. Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, 
is an example of what may be accomplished 
by an expanded habit of reading. History 
affords many similar examples where persons 
Improving their odd hours in reading have at 
length been able to accomplish that which was 
an honor to themselves and a benefit to their 
race. 

It is only by acquiring general information 
that a person can possess extensive conversa- 
tional powers, or can become an easy and 
fluent orator. To be able to converse readily 
in a mixed company or to speak freely to a 
varied assembly, at any time, is an acquire- 
ment as rare as it is valuable, and one which 
can never be possessed if the habit of reading 
is directed only in one channel. WTien we 
consider the importance of our social relations 
and of the duties which grow out of them, we 
xhuBt be impressed with the value of an ex- 
panded habit of reading. Whether we regard 
our pecuniary interests which depend on the 



business in which we are engaged, or the 
mission we have to perform as social beingfti 
it should be remembered, in each case, that 
•< reading makes the ready man." 

Clarlaon^ X, 1*., Aprii^ 1857. 



An April Memorj. 



Tub following poem ii from th« pen of EdwaIS 
Capehn, rtiral postman of Biddeford, DoTer. Mr. 
CaprtMi, we should tell our readers, is a rural letter- 
carrier, f qjuying a salary of ten shilling and sixpence 
per week, and having a wife and two children to sup- 
port. He has a defect in bis vision, which se«BSto 
increase with age ; and he has, under the advice of his 
friends, consented to the publication of a little volome 
(from which we quote,) as a means of raising a sum to 
assist in the education of his rising familj, and to com- 
mence a provision for the futxire : 

Far up on high the great sun walked, 

In stately grandeur proud ; 
"Wliilc the moon from the bright blue April sky 
Peeped from her noonday throne on high 
Like a softened beam in a maidcn^s eye. 

Or a shred of pearly cloud. 

And where but late the lightnings flashed, 

And thunder drove his car. 
Higher than might-winged eagles stray, 
A lark poured forth a melodious lay. 
As he trembling hung by a golden lay — 

A musical noonday star. 

Down where the fairy- winged zephyrs sport 

With butterfly, flower and bee, 
A brooklet in search of her ocean's love. 
Sang the same notes as the lark above, [grove, 
As she danced along through the chequered 

Seeking her native sea. 

The gray gulls had left their rock-built home, 

And billow-beaten strand. 
And, trooping away from the rocking sea, 
Went circling up most joyously. 
Singing and soaring till past by me. 

Like saints to the spirit-land. 

Away in the forest, birds talked of love, 

And insects whispered bliss ; 
For the robin, the flnch, and the tiny wren, 
Had chosen their Uttlc ladies then, [gl^^* 

And the honey-bee stole through the fragraD^ 

In search of a violet's kiss. 

And yet 'twas a time when the young year wecps--^ 
For gay things weep, you know ; 
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When from their cloud-lids in the skies, 
Big drops roll out from their aznre eyes, 
Tinging the heavens with rainbow djes. 
And pearling the earth below. 

And there were other eyes that wept 

• ••••• 

Twas an emigrant leaving his island home 

For far Columbia's shore, 
VTho halted awhile where he used to play, 
And knelt by a primrose group to pray. 
Then tearfully turned his head away. 
From scenes he should see no more. 

I learnt there is no bright thing of joy, 

But hath its time of woe ; 
The smiling babe its tears will shed. 
The bride with her orange-bloom round her head, 
Tea, every joy a grief must wed. 

Like the cloud the radiant bow. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Good Advice,— But Too Seldom Followed. 

Ix reading nerer permit yourselves to pass 
oyer words, with the meaning of which you 
arc unacquainted, in works you are perusing. 
Go at once to the fountain head — to a dic- 
tionary for unintelligible words, to an cncy- 
clopa[Kiia for general information, to a classical 
authority for mythological and other similar 
facts. You wiU not read as/a«/, by adopting 
this plan, but you will soon realize that you 
arc, nevertheless, advancing much more ra- 
pidly, in the truest sense. When you have 
not works of reference at command adopt the 
practice of making brief memoranda, as you 
go along, of such points as require elucida- 
tion, and avail yourself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity of seeking a solution of your doubts. 
And do not, I beg of you, think this too 
laborious. The best minds have been trained 
by such a course. Depend upon it, ffeuiiis is 
no equivalent for the advantage ultimately 
derived from patient perseverance in such a 
course. I remember well, that to the latest 
year of his life, my old friend, I)c Witt 
Clinton, one of tnc noblest specimens of the 
Jw» it has been my fortune to know, would 
Hiring up like a boy, despite his stiff knee, 
^hcn any doubt arose in conversation, upon 
literary or scientific subjects, and hasten to 
Klect a book containing the desired informa- 
tion, from a little cabinet a^joininf his usual 



reception-room. His was a genuine love of 
learning, for its Own sa kc; and the turmoil 
and toil of political life never extinguished his 
early passion, nor deprived him of a taste for 
its indulgence. o. U.t. 



Fur the Schoolmaster. 
The Woonsocket High SohooL 

This school is now in a most flourishing 
condition. During the present term, ending 
April 23, the membership has been more than 
a hundred, embracing, we do not hesitate to 
say, some of the finest scholars in the State. 
During our connection with the I'rovidencc 
High School, — a period of more than four 
years, either as pupil or instructor — we never 
witnessed mathematical, scientific or classical 
talent superior to that which may now be 
found in the above school. All the higher 
sciences, and the French, Greek and Latin 
languages are pursued with a most praise- 
worthy zeal. Quite a large class of young 
gentlemen will soon be prepared to commence a 
collegiate course. 

I'Tic annual exhibition of the school took 
place on Thursday and Friday of the present 
month. A crowded audience, — more than 
six hundred persons, — was held with unflag- 
ging interest and attention for four hours each 
evening. A large number of the pieces were 
oritjinalt and elicited much applause. It is 
no more than justice to the school to state 
that a professional gentlemen, and a severe 
critic, who Avas present both evenings, and 
who has witnessed numerous exhibitions at 
High Schools and Academics in Massachu- 
setts, remarked that he never was present at 
one whi(h, in his opinion, could be called 
superior. 

We have asked a place in the^ Schoolmaster 
for the above, at the risk, perhaps, of censure, 
from our personal interest in the school, that^ 
the readers of this valuable periodical may 
know what the people of Woonsocket are 
doing for the cause of education. 

The next term will commence on Monday, 
April 20. Scholars are admitted from the 
neighboring villages and from abroad on most 
reasonable terms. Board may be obtained in 
the village at low prices. u. u. o. 
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Fzom the Boston Saturday Evening Gaxette. 
The Bohool of the World. 

It is a common complaint with parents of 
the present day that the young of both sexes 
of tlic rising generation prefer the attractions 
offered elsewhere to those of home, and be- 
stow upon others a large share of that society 
which should be given entirely to their family. 
Let us see how far this complaint has common 
sense to back it up. 

Until established for life, a circumscribed 
circle of acquaintance and a limited sphere of 
communion arc antagonistic to the natural 
desires of man and woman. Of course there 
are exceptions, but we state the general fact. 
The same sights, the same faces, dear though 
they be, the same topics of conversation, and 
the same stereotyped interchange of thoughts 
and ideas, first satiate, then weary. Young 
people are nervous in their temperaments. 
They crave excitement, change, novelty, 
varietv. No matter how cherished are home 
and its associations, they grow tired of the 
monotonous routine of home amusements. 

In a word — the world is before them, the 
untried world. They long to taste its sweets, 
regardless of its bitters, they pant to bask in 
the rays of the sun as they fall upon the 
street, and not as they steal through the cur- 
tains and double windows. They would fain 
break off the home shackles they have worn 
for so many years and breathe the air of unre- 
strained freedom. 

It is wrong to restrain them. The young 
man who is cooped up in one brick house has 
no chance of expanding his mind. His ideas 
and sentiments may be very excellent and 
very truthful, but at the same time they are 
of necessity Ycry bigoted and very contracted. 
He looks at but one side of the question and 
becomes as rigid in bis notions as a granite 
rock. He has no chance to mix with the 
world, that greatest of all schools of disci- 
pline. It is by contact with one's fellows 
that that experience and taroir /aire are gained 
which are a man's best assistants through 
life. ITiis association with humanity in its 
varied forms is the chief recommendation of a 
collegiate education. The wider one's circle 
of acquaintance, the more liberal will be his 



sentiments, and the more clear the light in 
which he regards a subject. 

AVe do not deny the palpable advantages of 
love of home and kindred. We believe that 
at home man is planted with those seeds of 
instruction which bear glorious fruit — ^but the 
budding sprouts must be nourished with 
water drawn from that great pool — Society. 
liOVe is itsi>lf nine parts selfishness, and con- 
stant communion with one familv of loved 
faces, and with none ehe, superinduces both 
selfishness and one-sidedness. Simplicity of 
character is defined as verdancy in our mod- 
em dictionarj* ; it may be very delightful to 
contemplate at a distance, but it wiU not 
settle a butcher's bill nor protect a man 
against watch-stUffing. Tlie rough turmoil of 
the street, the converse alike with rough and 
suave, the amenities and deceptions, the favors 
and rebuffs, of the world, alone make a man 
a man. Rattling and roaming over streets 
and cities, the varied scenes of that grotesque, 
gigantic panorama. Human Life, are unfolded 
to him as thev are, with their sombre tints of 
crime, and miser}*, and despair, and the poor 
fool sees that he has viewed it from behind his 
bricks and mortar simply as a Chinese picture 
of glaring brilliancy — but with no perspec- 
tive. 



C.VTo. — If Cicero had too little character, 
Cato had too much. Public virtue is like 
gold, if it is to be current, it must be alloyed. 
C*ato left the allov out, and cared little 
whether his coin circulated or not ; all he 
knew was, that its purity must never be 
tampered with, and that whoever would not 
receive it as he tendered it must be corrupt or 
criminal. He was a good orator, but his 
oratory was in vain ; he was always ready 
with ad\'ice, but it was advice incapable of 
being put in practice ; he was esteemed by 
all, but with an esteem that bore no fruit. 
Inflexibly and almost savagely austere, he was 
one of those men whom posterity place in 
their Valhallas, but whom Nations, unless for 
example's sake, deny admittance to their 
councils — the most irreproachable of virtuous 
men, but the most useless. — Lamarthie's His- 
tory of Ciftar. 



FoBBBARANCE is a great virtue. 
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For the Scboolmatter. 

Hz, who has not felt what is so beautifully 
described in the follo^-ing lines, either has no 
poetry in his soul, or has had no experience 
in teaching a country school, and ** boarding 
round" alas ! he never has heard the mu- 
sic of the patter of the million little feet of 
the— 

Bain on the Boof. 

When the humid showers gather, 

Over all the starry spheres, 
And the melancholy darkness 

Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
*TiB the joy to press the pillow 

Of a cottage chamber bed, 
And to listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain overhead. 

Bvery tinkle on the shingles 

Has an echo in the heart. 
And a thousand dreary fancies 

Into busy being start ; 
And a thousand recollections 

Weave their bright hues into woof 
As I listen to the patter 

Of the soft rain on the roof. 

There in fancy comes my mother, 

As she used to, years agone. 
To survey the infant sleepers 

Ere she left them till the dawn. 
I can see her bending o'er me, 

As I listed to the strain 
Which is played upon the shingles, 

By the patter of the rain. 

Then my little seraph sister, 

With her wings and waving hair ; 
And her bright-eyed cherub brother, 

A serene angelic pair ; 
Glide around my wakefhl pillow 

With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the murmur 

Of the soft rain on the roof 

How simple, erery-day sort of a subject for 
a poem it is ! Who would have thought, as a 
first thought, that there was so much in it to 
touch our hearts and awaken our sympa- 
thies } Tet so it is, — tl^ subjects we think 
most unworthy our notice because noticed by 
everybody, and the thought we think least 
worth while to write or speak because they 
must be in everybody's mind, are always most 

8 



effective, because best understood. But this 
is better illustrated by what somebody says 
about 

Good Words. — ** Nobody knows what is slum- 
bering among the people— what political wisdom 
— ^until it is called forth. The very persons who 
say the best and noblest things do not come 
forth without they art called forth, because those 
great and noble things are their utmost feeling, 
and seem to themselves too simple and what ev- 
erybody must think. Speak it out good friends, 
every>vhere, tliose Kimple things— fixed truths. 
Freedom feeds on the universal heart and mind, 
and not on the genius here and there, one re- 
markable person or great scholar. The Ameri- 
can statesman is the good, honest citizen, who 
does his daily work, and loves his wife and chil- 
dren, and knows that every other man has the 
same duties and rights as himself." 

So much for words. Now read what Car- 
lylc says in one of his condensed paragraphs 
about — 

Deeds. — ^Thc spoken word, the written poem, 
is said to be an epitome of the man ; how more 
the done work ? Whatsover of morality and of 
intelligence ; what of patience, perseverence, 
faithfulness, of method, insight, ingenuity, ener- 
gy ; in a word, whatsoever strength the man had 
in him, will lie written in the work he does. 
Great honor to him whose epic is a melodious 
hexameter Iliad. But still greater honor, if his 
epic be a mighty empire slowly built together, a 
mighty series of heroic deeds— a mighty con- 
quest over chaos. There is no mistaking this 
latter epic. Deeds are greater than words. Deeds 
have such a life, mute, but undeniable and grow 
as living trees and fruit trees do ; they people the 
vacuity of time, and make it green and worthy. 

There will be no loss of time in reading the 
following twice — 

The Child.— Hear the story of the child 
which went forth into the mountain ravine. 
While the child wandered there he called aloud 
to break the loneliness, and heard a voice which 
called to him in the same tone. He called again, 
and, as he thought, the voice again mocked him. 
Flushed with anger, he rushed to find the boy 
who insulted him, but could find none. He then 
called out to him in anger, and with all abusive 
epithets — all of which was faithfully returned to 
him. Choking with rage, the child ran to his 
mother and complained that a boy in the woods 
had abused and insulted him with many vile 
words. 
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But the mother took her child hy the hand and 
Mid:— "Mv child, these nameti were but the 
echoes of thine own voice. Whatever thou did^t 
call was returned to thet from the hillside. Hadst 
thou called out pleasant words^ |>leAstnt words 
had returned to thee. Let this be thy lesson 
through life. The world will be an echo of thine 
own spirit. Treat thy fellows with unkinduoiis, 
and they will answer with unkindness ; with love 
and thou shalt have love. Send forth sunshine 
from thy spirit, and thou shalt never have a 
clouded day ; carry about a nndictive spirit, and 
eren in the flowers shall lurk curses. Thou shalt 
have what thou givest, and that alone." Always, 
said the speaker, is that child in the mountain 
passes — and every man and every woman is that 
child. 



For the Bchoolmaater. 
Moral Iniitraction. 



If vre consider the yast amount of labor 
that is spent in making and enforcing laws, 
in disseminating moral precepts and urging 
men to embrace them, we may be astonished 
that mankind display so great a disregard of 
civil authority, and so profound a contempt 
of morality. We behold national establish- 
ments for the preserration of peace and the 
prevention of crime. In every capital, tho 
wisest legislators are assembled, to institute 
laws commanding justice and virtue, and for- 
bidding vice and wickedness. To the acts of 
civil power, religion joins her sacred precepts, 
to deter men from rushing into immorality 
and lewdness. A thousand pulpits echo with 
the voice of eloquence in defence of truth, 
and ten thousand ministers of Christ promul- 
gate the salutary principles of the gospel, all 
seeking to raise man from degradation and 
guide him to honor and distinction. Multi- 
tudes of societies have been established, and 
millions of money exjiended, to advance im- 
provements in morals and religion. Yet, 
after all these efforts i man is not raised entire- 
ly above the influence of his vicious propensi- 
ties. Perhaps it may not be time misspent to 
inquire into some of the causes of the tardy 
advance of morality among. men. 

One of the principal causes which conspire 
to retard moral improvevement is a cimiber- 
ous and tmwieldly system of moral philoso- 
phj. Fhilosphical vrriters seem to dariien 



counsel by words without knowledge, till men 
begin first to doubt the correctness of their 
reasonings, and end in disbelieving the truths 
about which they reason. Starting with some 
self-evident proposition they fly off into the 
regions of mental abstraction, from whence 
they hope to return with motives purer and 
more etfective than ever before discovered. 
They seek to demonstrate the plainest rules of 
conduct by long drawn analogies and meta- 
physical niceties, to prove the most obvious 
duties by learned arguments and logical de- 
ductions, and to enforce maxims, which all 
acknowledge, by the most eloquent appcab 
and brilliant illustrations. Every unimpor- 
tant particular must be drawn out finer than 
the spider's web, and every philosopher must 
attempt to prove that it is sometimes right to 
do a moral wrong, or in other words that it 
is duty to follow expediency instead of recti- 
tude. Thus men, wearied by the incessant 
teasing of these advocates of gossamer moral- 
ity, are taught to ridicule the doctrines as well 
as their deluded defenders. When will teach- 
ers of morality lay aside aU that is incompre- 
hensible and abstruse, and inctilcate and en- 
force their doctrines 'with simplicity and di- 
rectness, and not attempt to clothe firigid ab- 
stractions in the worn and moth-eaten tatters 
of monkish absurdities, and palm them off up- 
on men as the beauties of morality ? 

A few elementary substances arc all that are 
required in forming the infinite variety of ma- 
terials around us ; and cannot we take a les- 
son from nature, and learn that the moral 
world is equally simple when philosophically 
analyzed r A small number of primary col- 
ors are sufficient to diversify the whole crea- 
tion, with an endless profusion of the most 
enchanting hues; and may we not suppose 
that all moral beauty is adorned with equal 
simplicity ? Philosophers are proud to have 
discovered that the single law of gravitation 
is enough to regulate the motions of the uni- 
verse ; and can they not adopt the one great 
commandment of the Savior, and confess that 
the laws of the moral world are quite as sim- 
ple and efiicient ? * 

Another cause of the slow progress of mo- 
rality is error in mental culture. If we look 
at our systems of education, we see but very 
little effort to inculcate moral instruction. 
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The object seems to be to crowd into the mind 
of youth, a vast amount of ideas, some drawn 
£rom the store- house of classic lore, some from 
the grand repository of nature ; and more from 
the treasury of mathematical abstrusities, till 
reason, rendered giddy by the fermentation of 
the heterogenous mass, gives up the control of 
the moral faculties to chance or inclination. 
Amid this incessant toil to cultivate the intel- 
lect, comparatively little is done to improve 
the sensibilites, which are matured long before 
the mental powers. The child, instead of be- 
ing taught first to love and spnpathize, is left 
almost to itself, till sent to the school and sur- 
rounded by vicious companions. Here the 
mental improvement commences, and often too 
the moral degradation. The little urchin soon 
learns that it is considered manly to play his 
pranks ; and if detection and punishment fol- 
low, they are such, as lead him to consider 
them honorable marks of distinction, rather 
than a disgrace, and even if he does think them 
disgraceful, they only tend to foster the bad 
passions of his heart. The general system of 
rewards need only be adverted to as liable to 
equal objections, with the manner of punish- 
ment. Thus from the time of the young ty- 
ro's emergency from his hated slips, and his 
first entrance upon a course of education, to 
his departure for the active pursits of human 
life, clad in the coveted panoply of knowledge, 
and crowned with academic honors ; the whole 
system gives preeminence to the mental, over 
the moral faculties of man. t. 



Home ! Sweet Home. 



That wide, open, friendly fire-place, with 
its lively, crackling mirth, or its sweet twilight 
embers, always appear to me the meet emblem 
of a contented, great heart, answering back to 
your own joy, and lighting up your shadows. 
And sometimes, surroimded by strangers, the 
object of dull remark, or cold criticism, or ig- 
norant condemnation, how have I pictured to 
myself a world of warmth like unto the great 
fire-place at home, where every man should 
be greeted with •* welcome ! welcome, broth- 
er !" and a comfortable, snug comer of his 
own ; and where all answer to each other with 
the sympathy and cheer of shining faces over 
the glowing hearth. Look kindly on the 



stranger, g^itle friend, thy looks are cither so 
many sweet, sunny beams thai betoken the 
common fellowship of humanity, or so many 
icy rays that chill him to the heart — that freeze 
little by little the fountains of love — that fill 
him with distrust of the world and hatred of 
his species. No man knows for how much of 
other wickedness and wretchedness he may 
be held accountable. A look of thine may 
breed sorrow in thy brother, though a stranger. 
A look of thine may do a good deed, may 
shine from thy face to his face, and reflected, 
like a ray of sim, over half the globe. 

Live, ye gentle scenes of home ! Light up, 
yet brightest of the domestic hearth ! Glow, 
ye pleasant fancies of the wood fire ! Smile 
ever, ye dimpled portraits on the wall of 
childhood ! Come in, ye sweet little breezes 
that rustle through the cosy curtains, the 
blossoms of youth and the airy old cobwebs 
of memory are simmering in your light ! 
Place may change, friends come and go, hearts 
grow cold or wear away beneath the drops of 
care till they crumble and molder beneath the 
clod of the valley, but a pleasant home, where 
eliildhood lives and loved, never dies. The 
memory thereof is a fortune, an indestructable 
faculty of self-renewing joy. 

"What is heaven itself but the renewal of the 
free hearts and delightful pleasures of child- 
hood's home ? A happy child looks forward 
to a happy home, above, llic hireling initia- 
ted but too early in guilt and misery, or in 
misery w^ithout guilt, he seldom hopes for 
better accommodation at the journey's end ; 
and the shadows of his childhood descend 
w^ith him to the grave. 



Ont. of the arts that tend most to the im- 
provement of hiunan intellect is that of lan- 
guage. 

Galba was seventy-two years of age when 
he began to reign. 

Loving axd Fo&givixo. — Man has an un» 
fortunate readiness, in the evil hour after 
receiving an affront, to draw together all the 
moon-spots on the other person into an out- 
line of shfidow, and a night-pieoe, axid to 
transform a single deed into a who^ life ; and 
this only in order that hQ pi^y thoroughly 
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relish the pleasure of being angry. In lore, only, it may be, lay the foundation for a mor- 

he has fortunately the opposite faculty of bid excitability of brain, that may one day 

crowding together all the light parts and rays end in insanity — but you debilitate its bodily 

of its object into one focus, by means of the powers, and by so doing, to all intents and 

burning glass of imagination, and letting its purposes, the mind will be a loser in its powen 

sun bum without its spots ; but he too gene- and capabilities." 

rally does this only when the beloved, and 



DaguerreotTpes. 



often censured being is already beyond the 

skies. In order, however, that we should do 

this sooner and oftener, we ought to act like 

-.-. , , X ^ t • ^\. t. Heee ii what KinrtlcT, in bis new botcI ** Two 

Wincklemann, but only in another way. As _- a^ »» . _ / i^l . t. • *^ 

* ' "^ Yean Ayo," tay* of Dafuerreotypei. It is pretty 

he, namely, set aside a particular half-hour of ..trong lanfuafe, but has, notwithstandinf, a food deal 

each day for the purpose of beholding and of truth in it : 

meditoting on his too happy exUtcn«> in .. ^^^ dag^orreotvpe tries to represent as 

Borne, so we ought daUy or weekly to dedi- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^^ 

cate and sanctify a soUtary hour for the pur- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ second-that is a human face ; 

pose of summing up the Virtues of our famines, , , . . u • ..«_ *i 

*^ ® *^ , - . , , ^'i*! ^^ ^^^^ Dy tt spectator who is perfectly 

our wives, our children, and our friends — and ..„ , . , . -»» j 

* still, which no man ever yet was. My dear 

viewing them in this beautiful crowded as- - „ j .* ,_ *\. * v ♦ 

^ fellow, don t vou see that what some painters 

semblage of their good quahties. And, in- n • j i- • * -*•*••/••* v • i j 

^ b n j»all idealizing a portrait is, if it be wisely done, 

deed, we should do so for this reason, that „,Uy pai„ti„g fo, .-ou the face which tou see. 

we may not forgiTc and lore too late, when the ^^ ^^,.^ andlo;e: her ever shifting fea- 

belored beings are already departed hence, and ^^^^ with expression Tar>-ing more rapidly 

•re beyond our toKch—Richter. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ jj^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ . 

features, which you, in your turn, are looking 

0tbE-W0MI»O TKB BeAIX of CBU.DRES.- "» ^"^^^ "^'^ '^^^« ^y"' • ^-^"^ ^^^^^ ^ 

An exchange says that Dr. Robinson is the '' " » ^•'^ "^"^ >°" '°^* '^^ ^"^ "°8"^ 

author of the accompanying remarks, on over- »*"' " ^""^ "'••" expressions equaUy belong- 

taxing the youthful brain. It is a mUfortune '"6 *° " "^ '"'"8"»8 "> ?<»" ""^>n»T. and 

not to know what Dr. Kobinson. among the •'^^'^8 themseh-c. with the actual picture 

hundreds of that name, to express our con- on your rctina.-tUl every little angle is some- 

• *• i-*!. 1 rv:^ ^i,n««^-.v:-;««. what rounded, everv little wrinkle somewhat 

victions of the value of his philosophizmgi • ^ "•* 

^ ,. , softened, every little shade somewhat blended 

"The minds of children ought to be little, .., ^, ,. ,. ,. ^, ^ ^, 

® with the surrounding light, so that the sum 

if at all. taxed tUl the brain's development is ^^^^ ^^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^ _^ j^^^^^^ 

nearly completed, or untd the age of six or ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ j, somewhat fer softer, love- 

seven years. And will those years be wasted ; ,. t. *v i tt ^»^ 

^ , ,.,,*, li^r — younger, perhaps, thank Heaven — than 

or will the future man be more likely to be .^ i j i i -r v j j j 

"^ . It would look if your head was screwed down 

deficient in mental power than one who is dif- . • * i i •*!. ^ v *^ 3 

xA^ux.^^11.^ LMi. ,u ^ if in a vice, to look with one eye at her head 

ferently treated ? Those year. wiU not be ^^^^^ ^^^.^ ^ ^ ^^^ also.-though even 

wasted. The great book of nature u opened ^^^^ ^^^^^ ,^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^, ^^^ ^.^^^ 

to the infant's uid the chad's prymg mvesU- ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ugliness; and the 

gation ; and from nature's page may be learned ^^^ ^^^.y^ ^^^^j,^^ ^^ fulfilling the Daguer- 

more useful information than U contamed in ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ be to set a petrified Cy- 



clops to paint his petrified brother." 



all the children's books that have ever been 
published. But even supposing those years 
to have been absolutely lost, which is any- 

thing but the case, will the child be eventually John Adams. — The elder Adams was the 

a loser thereby? We contend, with our author, son of a worthy cobbler. It was, perhaps, 

that he will not. Task the mind ^uring the owing to the very fact of his humble parentage 

earlier years, and you only expose the child that the elder Adams became what he was. 

to a greater risk of a disordered br^-:^not I have never seen the story in print, but it 
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legitimately descended to mc by oral tradition, « Among the numerous island)} on the West 

haTing been told my great grandfather by the coast there are violent and irregular currents, 

pious Deacon Adams, of the Church in Brain- which render the coast navigation dange- 

tree, himself. The Deacon, during a temporary rous. Among these is the celebrated MaU 

absence, had set John to cutting out some Strom or Meskenee- Strom, the danger from 

uppers for some shoes; but, like the Chinaman which has been greatly exaggerated, since it 

who, in making a pair of breeches from a can, at nearly all times, be passed over even 

pattern furnished by some prudent captain, by boats." The romance of the Maelstrom 

had faithfully copied the patches which his has been pretty effectually destroyed. 

wife had put in the seat of the old ones, John 

had embeUished erery upper he had cut out ^^.^ Duty.-Ii U a solemn duty to .peak 

with the threc-comered hole by which the i^y „£ ^oag, ,vhich good men perpetrate. 

patterns had hung on their accustomed nail. ,* • * * • ♦ : - v.-^v 

*^ ^^ It 18 very easy to cry out against crimes which 

•«I saw," said the Deacon, "that I couldn't ^, , . , i i.; v ^^ i„- :^:^^ 

* , * _ the la «vs punish, and which popular opinion 

make a shoemaker of him, so I put him to , , j i •*t. • r -^ w-x.^* • ^ « --n- 

' *^ has branded with infamy. >> hat is especially 

learning."— BMton TranMcript. demanded of the Christian, is a faithful, hon- 
est, generous testimony against enormities 

Is there a Maelstrom f ^'^^^ ^^ sanctioned by numbers, and f^hion, 

and wealth, and especially by great and hon- 
ored names, and which, thus sanctioned, lift 

This question has again been raised by a ^p their heads to heaven, and repay rebuke 

correspondent of the Scienti/ie American, ^i^h money and indignation.— X)r. Channing. 

Every school boy of the last century has been 

taught to believe that there is a'^'onderful vor- 

tex on the coast of Norway, with an eddy ^"'""'^ Peabodt. the banker, gave as a 

«Te«l mile, in diameter, and that ships, and ^'^ y*'"'" P"=^'"» »*<>•»"<' *° estabhsh a 

eTen huge whales, were sometimes dragged ^^^"y ^ ^""^^ Danvers. also $1200 to the 

within it. terrible Uquid coUs and buried for- i"«itution that bears his name, with the pro- 

erer " in ocean*, awful depths." The corres- "''^ °^ renewing the gift annually during hu 

life 
pondent of the Scientific American says : — 

" I have been informed by an European ac- ~~~~ 

quaintance, that the Maelstrom, that great Boys that are philosophers at six years of 

whirlpool on the coast of Norway, laid down age, are generally blockheads at twenty-one. 

in aU geographies, and of which we have heard By forcing children, you get so much into 

such wonderful stories, has no existence. He their heads that they become cracked in order 

told me that a nautical and scientific commis- to hold it. 

sion, which was composed of several gen- . 

tkmen appointed by the King of Denmark, j^ conversation, humor is more than wit, 

was sent to approach as near as possible to easiness more than knowledge. Few desire 

the edge of the whirlpool, sail around it, mea- ^q leam, or to think they need it ; all desire 

roie its circumference, observe its action, and ^^ ^y^ pleased, or if not, to be easy. 

make a report. They went out, and sailed all 

KTound, and all over where the Maelstrom was ,, , ^ o. -r 

•.- 'J * u w * u a. x2 J •.. ...u What a Youxq Man Din.^-Sir Isaac 

was said to be, but could not find it ; the sea . . , - « 

*tt a. smooth where the whirlpool ought to ^"^"^ discoTercd the pnnciples of the re- 

be « any other part of the German Ocean." ^^'^'"B telescope, the h.ws of gravitation, and 

We pre«ime the above U correct. TheUtest ^^^ V^^^'^ '7'^^' <" "" '9* oftu^y-five. 

geographies and gazetteers barely allude to the 

Maelstrom. Colton, in his large atlas, gives Equivalent Honors. — If it is a happiness 

the lite upon his map, but does not allude to to be nobly descended, it is no less to have so 

H ia his description of Norway. Harper's much merit that nobody inquires whether you 

Otsetteer in its article on Norway says that are so or not. — La Bruyere- 
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The Knocking at the Gate. 

Thk foUowinj^ poem is founded upon a true incident 
which orcurrrd Konic time Kinee, " very near home.** — 
Wc were relating it to our amiociatc, Mr. B. 1*. Shilla- 
ber, and the following^, in hi« bandwriting« we found 
upon our table the next day. It may not strike other* 
with the full force that it doeti us, but sure we are, 
that few mure heartfelt pofms have ever come under 
our eye. — Ed. Sat. Eve. Gaz. 

'TwAS the social hour of evening, 

And the ruddy lire gleamed bright, 
On the grateful tea urn glancing 

IVith a fond and loving light. 
When our happy circle gathered 

Kound about the plenteous board. 
And those cheerful words were spoken 

That contented hearts afford 

And the little voices blended 

With the graver tones of love. 
And the blest domestic picture 

Forecast seemed of bliss above ; 
Whilst thus at the table sitting, 

Heart and eye and tongue elate, 
Came a sound of some one rapping— 

Rapping softly at the gate. 

The bitter wind without was howling, 

Rattling rude the window blind, 
And the frost upon the casement 

Many a witchy shape defined ; 
Whilst the snow in angry twirlings 

Darted by like figures white, 
Phantoms seeming, adding terror 

To the dreariness of night. 

Margaret then her form presented. 

And thus spoke she soft and mild :— 
** Please ye, very cold and hungry. 

Stands outside a little child. 
And for bread the poor thing's asking 

For the ones at home in need ; 
Shall I give her, ma/it please ye ? 

It will be a Christian deed." 

Then our little Mary whispered :— 

'* Tell me, what did Margaret say ? 
Tell me of the little beggar, 

Tell me a\l about it pray." 
Then we told her all the story — 

How some people wanted bread, 
And the fearful, tearful struggle 

Where pale famine reared its head. 

And she listened when we told her 
Of her own far happier state. 

Than that of the little beggar 
Lately knocking at the gatc-« 



Listened like n child, half heeding. 

To our dismal tale of woe- 
Silent heard us to the ending. 

Rocking gently to and fro. 

Long she sat, and we, not noting. 

Talked again of this and that. 
Till sweet Mary, sadly sobbing, 

AVaked us from our busy chat. 
** What's the matter, darling ?" asked we ; 

And with trembling voice she said— 
" I was weeping at the story 

Of the child who wanted bread.** 

Then our hearts were full of gladness. 

And our eyes were full of tears 
At the words our darling uttered 

In this dawning of her years ; 
'Twas the gush of heavenly pity 

That another's woe unsealed. 
And we gloried in the promise 

Its deep sympathy revealed. 



Medicixeh for the Mind. — ^The officers of 
Murray's Asylum for the Insane, Scotland, 
believe that no better medicines for the mind 
arc known than rational occupation, recreation 
and education ; wherefore they are endearor- 
ing to extend and vary the modes of employing, 
amusing, and instructing those who are com- 
mitted to their care. 



Marriage. — A good woman is not tho- 
roughly known before marriage. Of how 
many sweet domestic virtues may not she be 
possessed, of which even he who values her 
most highly is unaware, until he has placed 
her in his own mansion to he the guardian 
angel of his household happiness ? 



Napoleon once asked Madam Campan what 
the French nation most wanted. « Motksr»f 
she rephed. It was a wise and beautiful an- 
swer. Ask me what the Church of God 
wants next to earnest ministers, and I answer 
< — intelligent, earnestf pious mothers. 



A book called « British Pomology*' has 
appeared, containing a description of 942 kinds 
of apples. All these are traceable to the com- 
mon crab. 



He is sufficiently learned that knows how 
to do well, and has power enough to refinun 
from evil. — Cicero. 
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SSDIO^OB'S DEFABTMENT. 
Bftbert Allyn, Editor. 

Visits to New Hampshire and New Jersej. 

Since the last number of the Schoolmaster was 
prepared, we have made two living visits— one 
to New Ilamshire, and one to New Jersey — ^to 
look in upon Teachers, gathered at ** Institutes." 
We dare not trust ourselves to say anything about 
the cordial manner in which we were received and 
treated, lest we seem to flatter, and thereby lead 
our readers to suspect our sincerity in the whole 
of this article, and hence give less credit to what 
ire are to say, than it really merits. 

By the way, is not that a strange operation of 
human nature that prompts us to suspect that all 
that is said in commendation of a person is reck- 
oned to be mere hollow and insincere flattery, 
while all, or most of all, that is said in deprecia- 
tion of another, especially when said strongly, 
is reckoned to be honest, straight-forward and 
plain dealing ? People, therefore, are always 
suspicious of good words spoken in praise of 
another, and are greedy to take in what is said in 
unkind terms. We are not at all disposed to 
subject the good friends in the Granite and in the 
Sandstone State to any such suspicions, by telling 
how kind and attentive beyond the usual friendly 
courtesies of ordinary educational intercourse 
they were to us. We would not have their good 
will thought of, much less well spoken of, by even 
anybody whose mind may be over suspicious as 
regards flattery. We are only going to say that 
we found friends in those two States, that we shall 
long remember and that with the greatest plea- 
sure. If they ever come to Rhode Island we 
shall esteem it an honor to render them any 
services or any attentions they may need. 

But now as to New Hampshire. We attended 
a Teachers* Institute in the goodly city of Dover, 
on the banks and at the Falls of the busy and 
very useful river, Cocheco. It was during two 
days of hard rain, and the water on the Falls was 
abundant enough, to say nothing of it in the 
streets, and in the air. The sun seemed afraid 
of it — ^probably fearing it might extinguish his 
be&ms^— and only bashfully showed his head for 
a few seconds at a time at two or three distant 
intervals. We were confidently assured that he 
actually rises in the East, and goes round to- 
wards the South, and sets in the West. Of 
course we did not see enough of our old friend, 
the sun, to be positively certain from our own ob- 
•errations whether this is true or not ; but we 
positively thought that it rose in the North and 
went round to the East in order to set in the 



South. But this is only a matter of first im- 
pressions which time and further observation 
Would have corrected. We had very little to do 
with the place. It was the people that we went 
to see, and these were good-natured and cordial 
and eminently satisfactory to us. 

The High School building in Dover is finely 
situated close to a beautiful grove on the banks 
of the river. We did not find time while the 
school was in session to go in and \\9\x it, but we 
became slightly acquainted with its teachers, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is a first 
rate school. 

The Institute was under the care of Charles F. 
Elliot, M. D., School Commissioner for Stratford 
county. Mr. Colburn, of our own State, Mr. 
Mowry, also of R. I., Miss Saunders, of our own 
Normal School, Dr. Gage, of Manchester, N. H., 
Dr. Elliot himself, and oursclf, comprised the 
corps of instructors and lecturers. Of our own 
performances we cannot speak, as we had some- 
thing to do during their delivery besides listening 
and taking notes. AVe were so busy in another 
way that we could not give our attention to the 
remarks. So wo pass over these entirely. The 
other lessons, excrtises, and lectures were pleas- 
ing and very profitable. And the general con- 
duct and bearing of the members of the Institute 
were above the need of commendation. We 
really spent a few days very agreeably and we 
tnist profitably. 

The school system of New Hampshire is essen- 
tially a county system. For their School Com- 
missioners in each county is a State officer, and 
all form a State Board, yet each one is really 
supreme in his own county, and superintends 
and encourages the schools according to his own 
peculiar views. This makes a county system. 
It has its advantages indeed ; for it can make a 
very minute division of duties, and may make its 
supervision very perfect, It however lacks for the 
whole State uniformity, and may be liable to 
changes from year to year. Dr. Elliot, from 
Stratford, is very efficient in his county, and the 
schools must improve under his care. We hope 
he will be re-elected, and will carry out his very 
judicious views. 

We have also been in Newark, N. J., to at- 
tend an Institute. This was composed chiefly of 
the teachers employed in the schools of that city. 
We found these were not in session, being sus- 
pended on account of the exercises. But from 
inquiries we made, the school system of Newark 
is among the best of the land. We were special- 
ly pleased with the account we heard of them. 
One thing which appeared eminently favorable is, 
that the number of private schools is diminishing^ 
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—a good sign, if at the same time the number of 
children in the Public Schools are also increasing. 
But we have not room to say more than that we 
ere very (grateful to our friends for their attentions 
and if they ever get into Rhode Island we shall 
claim the privilege of repaying them— in kind 
ncs9, of courKC, which wo suspect is the only way 
they would accept payment. 

Everywhere we go, and everything we see, more 
and more convinces us of the great benefit of 
these Institutes, in promoting a common feeling 
and sympathy among the teachers of a State or 
county. They serve to build up a laudable pride 
of the profession, and to elevate it in dignity and 
consequence among men. May they never be 
less in number or attractions. 



Aphorism. 



Thk thought of improvement muit fo before the act. 
The desire and purpose must precede the pursuit. Nei- 
ther a man, nor a people, wholly content with the pre- 
sent condition, ever betters it ; and in regard to all 
things dependent on human exertion, where effort 
ceases, degeneracy begins. UoaACB Mann. 

CoMMEyx. — We hardly know a thought of more 
importance to a teacher than the one above 
quoted. And yet how common it is for a teacher 
to imoginc that he has attained the limit of his 
mental growth, and to relapse into a supreme 
sense of contentment with himself and his attain- 
ments. Let him remember that though every 
generation of children is born without knowledge, 
yet each subsequent generation does, in mental 
acutencss and in capacity to acquire knowledge, 
actually surpass all that precede. Hence in 
order that a teacher may, in the most profitable 
manner, instruct the new scholars of this winter 
or summer, he must be more vigilant, better 
skilled, fitted with a larger experience, and a 
more varied knowledge than ever before. And 
so long as the teacher is dissatisfied with himself 
and his efforts, he will, if he acts as a man ought 
to act, be daily laboring for advancement and 
improvement. 



Queries. — ^Will not more of our friends send 
ui questions. Arithmetical, Geographical, Histor- 
ical, Practical — anything, in short, that they want 
to know or to tell of. Our columns are open, and 
those things we will undertake to answer to the 
best of our ability. We hayc answered a few- 
each month for the last three — and should have 
answered more if we had had them. Send along 
more and hear us answer. 



TuE Third Annual Report of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Chicago, III.*, is a document 
highly creditable to the Superintendent, W. H. 
Wells, Esq. It shows a very gratifying state of 
things in that young queen of the great lakes. 
It reports the value of the School Fund of the 
city jgtl, 112,000— a sum greater than any city in 
the Union save St. Louis ; and greater than the 
school fund of any among nineteen of the States. 
The income, however, is not yet very large, but 
it is steadily increasing. The cost of the schools 
of Chicago is ^0,920, exclusive of houses. The 
number of pupils are 8542 ; there are about 17,-* 
000 children in the citv. Number of schools : — 1 
High School, 10 Grammar and other schools, 1 
Evening school, and 3 Industrial schools, which 
are commended as performing a good work in 
educating the idle to industry and in preparing 
for the day school. Mr. Wells has shown him- 
self well qualified for his present work, and we 
hope he will long and faithfully fill his post. 



A Perpetual Calendar, in the convenient 
form of a pen holder and pencil case, showing 
the leap years, day of the month and week for all 
dates past, present and future, with infallible ac- 
curacy, both in old and new style, for six thou- 
sand years from the beginning of the Christain 
Era. By E. S. Pierce, Oswego, N. Y. Such is 
the inventor's description of the most conve- 
nient perpetual calendar we have ever seen. By 
simply rcvohing a movable ferule, it can be ad- 
justed to any month of any year, so aa to show 
the dates as readily as the best Almanac. Every 
teacher and every student of history should have 
it. 



The Annual Report of Public Schools or 
Springfield, Mass., is a document of great in- 
terest to the people of that fine inland dty. 
It shows that their schools cost ^17» 501.03 for an 
average of 1821 pupils. 

There are 985 who do not attend the PubUe 
School. There are, 1 High School, with 107 pa- 
pils ; 6 Grammar Schools, 373 ; 1 Intermediate 
Grammar School, 66; 8 Intermediate Schoola, 
361; 13 Primary Schools, 751, and 7 Mixed Schools 
with 165 pupils. Whole number of acholaxa en- 
rolled, 2488. 



Shepard, Clark, and Brown, of Boston, har* 
issued a Pictorial Primer, prepared by David B. 
Tower, A. M., which is just the book to please 
the little ones, and will render the task of teach- 
ing easier to the instructor and the instructed. 
We cheerfully commend this work to all who are 
interested in the cause of educating the yoong. 
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"What Shall "We Believe ? 

We often find people making objections to a 
system of common schools especially, as they do 
to all learning, that its tendency is immoral, or, 
at least, that learning does not tend directly to 
diminish crime. Many men, in fact, who love 
teaming object to the operation of our public 
schools, because they do not immediately and 
perceptibly make every generation of children 
more moral and virtuous, more conscientious 
and derout than their fathers. 

Although these results are desirable as accom- 
paniments of learning, and may, perhaps, to a 
certain extent, be said to be its legitimate results, 
yet they may not always be seen, and still without 
the fault of knowledge. But the disputcrs will 
not admit this plain proposition, and the oppo- 
nents of universal or popular education divide 
themselves into two classes, one of which affirms 
that learning or education is the natural cause 
of deterioration in morals, while the other de- 
clares that the general arrangement of our 
schools is wrong inasmuch as it really ought to 
increase \*irtuc, but does not accomplish this 
purpose. 

Now, whom shall we believe in this state of 
affairs ? Shall we believe that education has a 
direct tendency to infidelity and immorality, in 
and of it« own motion ? And that an educated 
man can only be kept from vice by the most 
strenuous efforts to countenance this movement 
to moral deterioration ? Or shall we believe the 
other party, that learning haa in itself no ten- 
dency either to lessen or to increase man's dis- 
position to obey truth and to follow justice, but 
that our system of schools is extremely deficient 
in moral training and needs to be remodeled ? 
In other words, shall we believe that popular 
education is infidel and immoral, naturally and 
necessarily, or is it only defective and imperfect ? 

Here are clearly two distinct propositions, each 
o{ which is quite lamentable, if true, and both of 
which are, as we believe, commonly supposed to 
be at least partially true. Let us examine them. 
Is the tendency of learning infidel ? This is as- 
serted and is urged often by very honest religious 
men. We believe not. And here we rely on the 
authority of such men as Prof. Silliman and Prof. 
Dana, of Yale College, President Humphrey, of 
Amhent, and a thousand others equally good 
and equally well-informed, all of whom assert 
boldly and without a shade of difference in their 
opinions, that science has rather a tendency 
when properly read and understood to beget de- 
votion. The greater is the knowledge on any 
subject the lest likely are men to use that subject 
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or its lessons in the support of infidelity. In 
fact, it only requires a perfect knowledge of any 
branch of science or of any topic of reflection to 
convince a reasonable man that a Divine Power 
and Wisdom must have had the general control 
and direction of it in a9 its parts. 

If this is true, the tendency of knowledge can- 
not be indifferent to piety. If it favors religion, 
then no man can complain because it docs not 
always promote it in so great a degree as he 
imagines it ought. 

Outside influences may possibly turn the edu- 
cated man astray, and for this his knowledge 
should not be blamed— but rather his lack of 
knowledge on some particular points. And we 
think that this will always be found to be the 
case, that it is imperfect views and incomplete 
notions which leave the man exposed to vice. 

If this be so, then all that is required is to add 
other tiemcnts to the knowledge we teach, and 
thus make education perfect. Then we may de- 
mand that children should be taught virtue — ^its 
nature and practice — just as they are now taught 
arithmetic — its nature and practice. This is 
what is wanted — not less, but more learning and 
instruction ; and a more thorough ahd perfect 
insight into ever^'thing that we Undertake to 
teach or to learn. The only remedy*, then, for 
the lack of devout fervor in those who are pur- 
suing science results not from much study, but 
from little. It is now as Pope meant, when he 
wrote : 

** A little learning is a danferous thing. 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian Spring, 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.'* 

All superficiality has a direct and manifest 
tendency towards indifference if not towards 
atheism ; but all thorughness and efforts to attain 
completeness and exactness tends directly and 
ineWtably towards a fuller understanding of God 
and his works, and towards a devout reverence 
for him and submission to his holv command- 

m 

ments. 

As to the other objection to our school system, 
which admits the whole of our argument above, 
and merely denies that our common schools are 
rightly organized, we have hardly a word to say. 
The objection looks upon schools as human insti- 
tutions, and forgets that no such institution can 
be formed and be perfect. The same being that 
formed it may easily discover imperfections in it, 
and hence will become more or less dissatisfied 
with it. But this does by no means prove that 
it is not a good thing ; nor even that it is not the 
best thing man can make. Now we may say of 
our schools that they are by no means perfect, 
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and yet we ma? be satisfied that they are doing a 
good work. Our duty to theni is to add every 
needed improvement ; and if they do not teach 
morals as we think they ought ; if thej* do not 
induce the practice of virtue as we think they 
should, then let us seek %o make them accom- 
plish these things by adding to them, and not 
by destroying them, nor by attempting radically 
to change them and their modes of operating. 



QudsiioxLi— Mora StUL 

What Course shotUdla Teacher pursue in re- 
gard to the Government of Children trhose pa- 
rents are Opjtoscd to their being Gorerned f 

This question alludes to a case of very frequent 
occurrence. Many parents do really dislike to 
have their children governed by others. They 
might possibly be glad to govern them at home ; 
but to have these dear children governed by 
others — this is what they do not desire. Govern- 
ment is an excellent thing, but it makes all the 
difference in the world who administers it. So 
they do not want any teacher to interfere with 
their plans and domineer over their children. 
This is a ease of common occurrence, we say. 

But one quite as common is found among 
teachers, who fancy that they know the wishes 
of parents in this matter of school government 
much better, or at least much difTerent, from 
what they themselves know. Such teachers find 
parents who do not want their scholars governed, 
who object to their scholars being governed, and 
who always oppose and hinder a judicious teach- 
er's efforts to command order and discipline in his 
school. Some are really famous for having a 
rery striking number of such cases — ^indeed, bad 
scholars and hard eases of government and dis- 
cipline, are about all that these teachers arc 
noted for. But here they are singularly noto- 
rious. 

But when cases do actually occur where parents 
are unwilling to have their children governed at 
school, what is to be dono ? 

First, let the teacher remember that such chil- 
dren really need more governing than any others, 
or rather require more actual restraint than 
others ; and they must have it, or the school 
will be a failure. For let even one recollect that 
the school must be governed— no matter whether 
the people want their children governed or not. 
And now we say that no system of harsh measures 
will answer. It is a case where firmness is pe- 
culiarly called for, and where that firmness is to 
be tempered, most especially, with kindness, 
•equanimity and love. Have good plan and 



bring these children to obey you because your 
plans art reasonable and just. 

But above all do not go around complaining 
about the hard fate to which you are subjected. 
Be especially cheerful and good-nature<l. Be 
helpful and loving. But do insist that the rules 
shall be obeyed by these children while they are 
in school. Here we might enlarge on the method 
of government, but we prefer to stop, and may 
resume the topic at another time. 

Which should be the Teacher's A im on Com- 
vu'ticing School — to secure Good Order, or Good 
Recitations t 

We answer that both are absolutely indispen- 
sable to the progress of the school. Good recita- 
tions can never be had, for a long time in suc- 
cession, without good order. And good order 
cannot long be maintained unless sufficient in- 
terest can be aroused to secure good recitations. 
Order and work go together in the school-room. 
But the question is. which is first ? Now we 
cannot pretend to decide. In tome cases the 
first attention should be given to order ; in others 
the first attention should be directed to recita- 
tions. 

If the teacher undertakes to give exclusive 
attention to order, he will be apt to make his 
scholars morbidly sensitive and restive ; while if 
he seeks also to give them instruction and infor- 
mation, he may prepare them to labor for them- 
selves with ardor. And this love of cmploymeiit 
is the grand specific for producing order, disci- 
pline and improvement. Let the teacher, then, 
dispense with a good deal of this talk about 
order and recitations, and give his attention to 
the work of instruction. 

A good rule — the very best ever invented — for 
securing good order is to keep the scholars busy 
and good-natured. Let them have enough to do 
and endeavor to get them to do it very quietly, 
as well as very thoroughly, and there will be 
little trouble about things going wrong. Let 
good manners, quiet behavior, industrious habits, 
steady employment, loving dispositions be partic- 
ularly exemplified — not talked about too often 
nor too much— by the teacher himself, and thus 
be induced— ^% we say of some manifestations of 
electricity — in the souls of the scholars, and good 
recitations will be found to keep pace with the 
best of order and discipline. 

lias a Teacher Lawfully any Control of his 
Scholars as they go to and return from School? 
And what is his Duty in cases of Improper cofi- 
duct at such times f 

Here is a large question and one on which 
much discussion has been had. It is by no means 
settled as yet, and will probably not be for a long 
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time to come. In fact, it is hardly susceptible of 
definite and uncontrovcrtcd solution. Wc incline 
to answer it only so far as practical use is con- 
cerned. 

And to answer it in this way, we say it is pro- 
bably best for the teacher to assume that legally, 
or by right of positive statute law, he has no con- 
trol over his scholars, except on the school-house 
premises, and during the times devoted to school 
hours, including intermissions, recesses, and the 
usual fifteen minutes, which it is expected he 
will spend in the school-room before and after 
school. We say it is better to assume no legal 
right to control the scholars, except at these 
times. But we do not mean to say that when 
Ihis legal contit>l is denied, or rather not assumed, 
that the teacher has no duty to perform. By no 
means. For very often the higher form of duty 
commences just where the ^yw? right to perform, 
or to claim the performance, of a noble duty 
ends. When, therefore, we deny the legal right 
to control scholars going to and returning from 
school, we mean to insist that the teacher has a 
moral right, and that it is morally his duty, to 
exert a powerful influence over them wherever 
thev are. 

He will do this best by advice, by carefully in- 
quiring into acts of carelessness, or mischief, or 
malice, done on the way to or from school ; by 
inquiring into these, not for the purpose of pun- 
ishment, but in order that he may simply advise, 
or exert influence. We arc to remember that 
our moral influence and our dutv to exert that 
moral influence, are by no means limited by the 
narrow circle of our legal duties. Wc arc obliged 
to exert this wherever we are, and in cases whore 
we could not be punished — not even lawfully 
blamed — if we should neglect it altogether. And 
therefore a teacher should never forget that his 
moral, restraining influence should meet the 
children as soon as they arc out of the door of 
home, and abide with them every step of their 
way, and every moment of the time till they are 
once more sheltered under the parental roof. 

This is his duty, to know how or in what spirit 
they meet and accost travelers on the road ; liow 
and in what manner they behave to each other ; 
how they treat property by the roadside, and how 
they hasten or loiter on the way. And he need 
not do this for the sake of punishing delinquen- 
cies or offenders, nor yet for the purpose of 
Bcolding them — ^which^ worst of all, if possible — 
but simply that he may tell the scholars what is 
right and their duty, and of begetting in them a 
thoughtful attention to duty and right every- 
where, but more especially of making them to 
feel the force and propriety., of moral law when 



the restraining influence of ^ere/i authority is with- 
drawn. 

Scholars arc to be taught to do riglit when 
alone, and when there is no immediate prospect 
of harm to come from wrong doing. There is no 
great credit due to him who does what is right 
under the eye of one who will either praise or 
blame him ; and still less is there when there is 
a reward before his eye ready to crown him for 
the right act. But to do right and to think right 
when alone and when no prospect of gain or ap- 
plause is seen, this is the hard work. And this 
disposition and the power and habit to do this 
rightly is what the teacher wishes to beget in his 
pupils. He will do this best by moral advice, 
and by his own moral spirit, without recurrence 
to law or to threats. Try this way. 



Bemoval of the State Normal School. 

Many of our readers already know that the 
Oeucral Assembly voted at their last session to 
instruct the Commissioner of Public Schools to 
remove the State Normal School from its present 
location, on certain conditions. It is found that, 
while the present rooms arc very convenient, they 
are not quite large enough nor arranged in the 
way best fitted for the readiest use. The place 
on Wcybosset Street is also very noisy, and the 
school is more or less annoyed every day from 
this source. Then it would be far better if there 
could be more open space around the building 
for fresh air, and for the growth of trees and 
shrubs. 

But the mnin consideration inducing the 
thought of removal was the very liberal offer of 
Edward Harris, of AVoonsockct, to the school, if 
it could be located in that village. Mr. Harris 
very generously proposes to give the school the 
use of five rooms, beautifully located on the 
banks of the Blackstone, overlooking Woonsocket 
Falls, and the lovely village of Bernon in Smith- 
field ; he oliVrs to warm and care for these rooms 
f(mr years, entirely free of cost to the State. 
Such an offer was not to be despised, and the 
Legislature was at first disposed to accept the 
offer of Mr. Harris, without hesitation. 

But it was foimd soon that if the school was to 
be removed, that other places would be glad to 
compete for it. So the Resolution was made 
general, and now an offer has been made from 
Bristol, which wc hesitate not to say is the most 
lovely and rural village in the State. These 
offers are made in good faith, and if tio other 
place makes a proposition soon, one or the other 
of them must be accepted. 

If we did not know how proyerbially slow 
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Uigp badin moTc, oe ibDutd be* tiltle i 
to ,think that the tilj oC ProiiilEncc hi 
lenopnipoBiiionf 



It I 



'ill t 



wiUo 



whether lucatcd in Providence, or elsewberc. Il 
w» begun tor ihe almost iwie gntilli-ation of the- 
cilx, and hiti been Bustiined without a rent's coni 
to it. I'mvidence hu men as wealthy «» any in 
the State, and certainly Ihcy have the rcputsliau 
of being na libetnl. It ean And a place of rural 
beauty in itK rjctnity, and could give to thp Slate 
a loeation and a bvdiding that would be a model. 
and Ibe pride both of the cily and the Slate. We 
have heard the thing talked of and ne cull alten- 

wait tu hear what we shall hear. 



Flant Tbebi.— We are ({lad to notice that un- 
der the lead of Hon. Wm. R. Staple*, its very 
efficient Secretary, Ihe Ithode Island Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry, haa 
offered a premium for the " planting of fiuil and 

This premium is a sum of money lo be paid for 
every tree above a certain number nell planted 
and eared for, fat three auHimera. It proitones or- 
chards, gardens, farnis, the vicinity of houses, 
the highways, the grounds of sebool-huuiies .ind 
tneeting-hauBes, as the places of planting, and 
offera a gratuity of from ten lo Iwcnlj eeuls pet 
tree, for each tree above tcu, to Hfty of tlie differ- 
ent hinds named. 

This offer might be accepted by the larger boys 
of a auhoDl district, and the schoul-houae grounds 
■night thus be ornamented while the boy.i were 
learning to plant trees, and making the acquaint- 
ance of this sucioly. Write to Judge Siaplca, 
and he will send you a circular with full informi- 



The Thiiiteestii Akm-al REroBi of the 

COH«1S4IONEB OF PcBT.IC SCROULS IN RllUDE 

iBLAJin, has been out for several weeks. An ab- 
■traet of its statistics was presented in the School- 



Report. Wc doubt if we could have written a 
better one; and we should be sorry lo have 
written a worie one. All we hare to say i« that 



I we heartily wish erery teacher in the State could 
, read it ; and we will send it to any one, out of or 

in the Stntr, if he will send us fuar cents worth 

of postage stamps. 

THESrP.CtAL flE»SlllN OFTUE STATE KoUXaL 

Si"HOoL OF RHDhE ISLASii Commenced on Mon- 
day, April 6th. There is not ao full an allend- 
anre ai last year, but still the number of teach- 

great. The number however is more than a 
hundred, and it ia not possible to calculate the 
good that may be done in this three weeks' 
aeasion for the cause of education in the State, 
gathering of those who arc to take charge 



II Comi 



paltU. 



Many able lectures have been given by bene 
lent men from all parts of the State, and ne have 
never seen a better spirit prevailing among any 
teachers than among these. 



A MONUMEKT TO THE MeUOKT OF THE IkDIAIT 

CniEt-a MusTuxollt and CANUxicr* has bees 
proposed by the Rhode laland Historical Society, 
and referred to a committee for consideration. 
Wc ahould be glad to sec this carried into effect. 
It wilt be a tribute to those early friends of the 
white man in Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
woiitliy of a grateful race, and would preserve to 
(he latest generation the memory of that welcome 
given to the fathers of our land. 

Ahctic AiiVF.sTrBEii BT Sea AND Land, by 
Epes Sargent; Boston: Phillips, Sampson t 
Co., 19S7, is a very entertaining account of the 
men, from the Cabou down to Sir John Franklin 
and Dr. Kane, who have taken an interest and 
iddcd lo the enthusiasm for Arctic Explorations 
Juring the last centuries. It is a clear, snccinct 
narrative, full of nitehing talcs and useful in- 
rormalion. It will be read wuh great interest at 
[bis time and cannot fail lo proSt the young to 
whom it will be most of all pleasing. 



Wh return our sincere thanks to our cotempo- 
raiiea for the many kind notices they have fa- 
roced us with, and we promise them we shall 
tlvays endeavor to keep the Schootmatter up to 



Bt the kindness of Mr. B. K. Peirce, we hav« 
received the FiBJiT Annual Refukt op thb 
State iNDrsTBiAL School fO&Qirls, at Lan- 
caster, HasB., of which ho is Superintendent. 
We have tead the report with much intereil. 
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The BoaTox Satukday Evkkixo Gazette is 
one of the few weekly papers that really pays the 
reading. The stories that grace its columns are 
of a character entirely ditferent from those which 
arc generally found in the witikli/ papers with 
which the land is flooded, being of an elevated 
tone, and not sentimental trash. The poems of 
the Gasette are true poetry, and not mere 
rhymes. The important news of the week is 
given to its readers, and its New York corres- 
pondent regularly presents a spicy account of life 
in the metropolis. In addition, Mrs. Partington 
makes her wise sayings manifest each week. 
With such talent as is combined in the editorship, 
and considering the high tone of all its articles, it 
is no wonder that the Gazette stands high in the 
newspaper world. We advise our readers to sub- 
scribe first for the Schoolmaster , and then for the 
Giizette, as both of these can be safely placed 
within every family circle, without danger of 
tainting the minds of the young. 

W. W. Clapp, Jr., A. Wallace Thaxler, and 
B. P. Shillaber, (Mrs. Partington) are the editors. 
Terms, $3.00 per year. 



Among the most bewitching and healthful of 
studies is Botany ; and Ivison & Phinney have 
ja$t brou|;(ht out a book eminently calculated to 
promote this pleasing study. 

This is — or rather there are two books — ^First 
Lehsons IX Botany and Manual of Botany, 
by Asa Gray, of Harvard Uuniversity. 

These two books ought to be in the hands of 
ercry teacher— we don't mean in every school 
necessarily — to be by him studied and practiced. 
Such a study will so promote a love of nature and 
of plants, and trees, and rural beauty, and labor 
a9 would be of the greatest benefit to the country. 
And in these books Prof. Gray has certainly done 
better than any man before him. Students in 
Botany will find little to be desired beyond this 
larger book. We do hope the publishers will be 
greatly rewarded by a large sale, and that teach- 
ers will be benefitted by the purchase and study 
of these very elegant and pleasing, as well as 
tiseful and admirable text-books* on Botany. 



Sixteenth Annual Catalogue of the Prov- 
idence CoNFEKENCE Seminauy, East Green- 
wich, R. I. — ^This Seminary ranks among the 
highest in New England, and we are pleased to 
•ee by the Catalogue, that it is appreciated as it 
■hmild be. The summary of the students for the 
past year is: for the Summer term, 119; Fall 
term, 207; Winter term, 180; Spring term, 158. 
Total 66i. 



SCHOOL EXEBOISES. 

Dana P. Colbom, Editor. 

The followinif questions were prepared by Dr. Stephen 
Conjrree, Superintrndcnt of Public Schixiln of the city 
of IVewark, N. J., for Use in the Saturday Normal 
School in that city. A certain number of these ques- 
tions are proposed at each recitation, and it is the duty 
of the student* to consult the most approved authorities 
to fWhich they have access, and then to prepare and 
write out answers to them before the next recitation. 
They are really excellent, and we know not how a 
teacher could better recall and arrange his own knowl- 
edge of ancient history, than by writini; out full an- 
swers to them. They will also be profitable for Uiie in 
classes. 



QUESTIONS IN IIISTOUY AND CHUONOLOOY. 

1. ^^'hat countries were occupied by Noah and 
his immediate descendants ? 

2. Name the two great chains of Mountains 
which traverse Asia from West to East ? 

3. Indicate the principal features of the physi- 
cal geography of Asia. 

4. Indicate the prominent effects of the physi- 
cal conformation of Asia upon the condition of 
its inhabitants, as relate to society and govern- 
ment. 

5. Name the principal languages of the Ja- 
phetic tribes or nations, beginning with the most 
ancient. 

6. Name the principal languages of the She- 
raitic tribes or nations, beginning with the most 
ancient. 

7. By what name are the sacred writings of the 
ancient Persians known and by whom were they 
written ? 

8. WTicn and by whom was Egypt conquered 
and annexed to the Persian Empire ? 

9. Who was the third in succesnion of the 
Persian Kings ? State when and how he obtain- 
ed the throne, the principal events of his reign, 
and the countries which he conquered and an- 
nexed to the Persian Empire. 

10. When did the revolt of the Ionic Greeks 
occur, and what im|!>ortant city was destroyed by 
the Persians in the war which succeeded. 

11. State the dates of the first and second re- 
volts of Egypt from the Persian dominion and 
the period, in each case, during which the 
satrapy maintained its independence. 

12. Who and what was Cyrus the younger, and 
when and where was he slain ? 

13. Describe, briefly, the celebrated "retreat 
of the ten thousand." 

14. "NVhat tribe or people were the first inhab- 
itants of Greece ? 
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l.>. By whom were they conqucrcil or exiielled, 
anH the country occnijicd? 

10. IJy what names wore ancient Greece and 
the Greeks de!5ij;nateJ l»y the Greek pocta and 
hist('rian8. 

17- Kolate the origin of the Greek nation ac- 
cordin;» to tradition — the names of the tribes and 
whence derived — and the iKirtioni of Greece 
settled by them as they gradually occupied the 
country pri'>r t.) the Trojan war. 

IS. Describe, briefly, the Argonautic expedi- 
tion. 

11). When was Athens founded ? Sparta ? Ar- 
go» r Corinth ? Thebes ? Olympia ? 

20. What was the orij;iual form of the Grecian 
cities ? 

21. Relate the cause, date and principal evcnt» 
of the Troj^an war ? 

2*2. When did Homer flourish ? Name the pro- 
ductions of his genius, how they wore preserved, 
and their principal elfects upon thv Greek nation : 

23. What was the religion of ancient Greece ? 
Name the twelve principal divinities in the Greek 
myth«do;iy ? 

24. Name the two principal oracles of ancient 
Orceco — and the design of the in.stitution. 

2o. Name the principal national festivals or 
games of the Ancient Greek -«. when and where 
they were celebrated and who were entitled to 
participate in them. 

2fi. What change occurred in the occupation 
of Greece by the Hellenic tribes in the century 
succeeding the Trojan war ? 

27. Name the principal divisions of Greece, 
and the countries or distri-^ts contained in each. 

28. Name the principal islands in the vicinity 
of Greece. 

29. Describe briefly the early wars of Sparta 
and their results. 

3 ). Describe the principal changes in the con- 
stitution of Athens from the periojl of the kingly 
government to the year B. C. oDt. 

31. Name the principal lawgivers of Sparta 
and Athens and the prominent features of their 
legislation. 

32. AVhat was the origin of the Persian wars 
with Greece ? 

33. When did the first invasion of Greece by 
the Persians take place, under what leaders and 
with what results ? 

34. AVhat monarch reigned over the Persian 
empire at the period of the first invasion of Greece 
by the Persians ? What monarch, at the period 
of the second invasion ? 

30. When did the second invasion take place, 

by what route did the Persian army march into 
Grreece, and what was the number and descrip- 
tion of the PerHian forces ? 



36. Where and nnder what drcumatances did 
the first resistance to the Persian armj occur? 

37. Describe, briefly, the principal eTcnts of the 
war in Greece, and mention the dates of the im- 
portant battles and the names of the principal 
generals who commanded the Grecian furcea. 

38. How long did the war continue after the 
retreat of the Persian armr from Greece? In 
whose reign and upon what terms was peace 
made ? 

3l>. AVhat were the principal causes of the su- 
premacy of Athens during and after the Persian 
wars ? 

4 ). State briefly, the history of Pericles and 
the i)rinciiial features of his administration of 
public affairs. 

41. What were the causes, remote and imme- 
diate, of the Peloponncsian war ? 

42. State the dates of the commencement of 
the Peloponncsian war, the peace of Xicias, and 
the termination of the war. 

43. Describe briefly, the Athenian expedition 
against .Sicily and its results. 

44. When, where, and by whom was the su- 
premacy of Sparta finally destroyed. 

4->. Who was the father of History, so called? 
Name in addition, the leading historians of 
Greece. 

■10. Name the founders of the principal schools 
of philo!!.o])hy among the Greeks, and their lead- 
ing doctri u's or tenets. 

47. Inilicatc the general characteristics of 
Egyptian, Persian and Grecian architecture. 

48. Describe the three orders of Grecian ar- 
chitecture and name the principal architects, 
sculptors and painters of Greece. 

49. Name the principal poets of Greece, epic, 
tragic, comic, and lyric. 

'»'). Name the principal statesmen, and orators 
of Greece from the commencement of the Pesian 
wars to the destruction of Thebes. 

01. What were the principal causes of the de- 
cline and fall of the Grecian States ? 

02. Bound Macedonia. 

.33. Name the principal rivers in Macedonia 
proper, and describe the general features of the 
country. 

iy{. What was the origin of the people who in- 
habited Macedonia prior to the establishment of 
the monarchy ? 

00. By whom was the Macedonian monarchy 
founded, and when, and under what monarch did 
Pella become the capital ? 

56. When and at what age did Philip the son 

of Amyntas II. assume the government of Mace* 

donia ? 

57' Describe briefly the oripn, progress and 
termination of the sacred war in Greece. 
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58. When was the battle of Chnronea fought, 
what armies were engaged and what were the 
eonsequences of the battle ? 

69. How long did Philip of Macedon reign, 
when and in what manner did he die, and by 
whom was he succeeded in the monarchy ? 

60. Describe the principal events of the reign 
of Alexander the Great prior to the expedition 
against Persia. 

61. When did Alexander march into Asia and 
by what route ? 

62. Describe the principal events of the Mace- 
donian invasion from the battle of the Qranicus 
to the final defeat and death of Darius. 

63. What countries were afterwards subdued 
by Alexander, and by what route did he return 
with his army to Babylon ? 

64. When and where did he die, and what was 
the extent of the Macedonian empire at the time 
of his death ? 

65. Uow was the Macedonian phalanx consti- 
tuted, and what were its advantages and defects 
in military operations ? 

66. What was the nature of the government of 
Alexander the Great ? 

67. How was the empire governed immediately 
after his death ? 

68. Describe the first partition of the empire 
ainong the generals of the Macedonian army. . 

60. Relate, briefly, the principal events of the 
Lamian war. 

70. What was the fate of the family of Alex- 
ander the Great ? 

71. Relate the principal changes in the govern- 
ment of Macedonia (torn the partition of the em- 
pire to the death of Cassander. 

72. When and by whom was Antioch founded ? 

73. Who was Dcihetrius Poliorcetes, and what 
were the principal events of his history ? 

74. What was the Achsan league, and during 
what period did it exist ? 

75. Name the kings of Macedonia and the 
length of their reigns from the death of Cassan- 
der to its conquest by the Romans 

76. When and under what name did Greece 
become a Roman province ? 



PBOBIiBMS. 



A man leaves Providence and travels toward 
Boston, the distance between the cities being 40 
miles. During the first day he travels half way 
to Boston; the next day he turns about and goes 
half-way back to Providence ; again, on the third 
day, he turns and travels half-way to Boston. 
Should he continue, thus, to change his course 
each day, and travel just half-way to the city be- 
fore him, It is re<^uired to determine the whole 
distance traveled m n days. l. b. 



OUB BOOK TABLE. 

The Mind jwxd IIeaut. By William B. Fowlc. 
Boston : Morris Cotton, 120 Washington Street. 

The origin.al and selected articles whioh ^race 
the pages of this little volume are of a character 
that elevates the youthful mind, and of a tone 
that not only interests but instructs the youthful 
reader. It is carefully compiled, and is worthy a 
place in every home. 

We have also received from the same publisher, 
The School Uarp, and School Melodies, being 
a collection of pleasing and instructive sont;s and 
popular airs adapted to the use of sihools and 
singing classes. We cheerfully reconiinoiid the 
above works to the attention of our readers. 



North American Review, April, 1857. Bos- 
ton : Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

This Prince of Magazines has paid its regular 
quarterly visit to our table, and as ever is the 
case, we enjoyed ** a feast of rich things," as we 
sat in our arm chair, and pondered over its 

pleasant pages. 

Wc have been informed on reliable authority, 
that the second article in the work, entitled 
** Influence of the English Literature on the Ger- 
man," is from the accomplished pen of Professor 
James B. Angell, of Brown University. It is 
truly gratifying to read a magazine like this, 
which docs not pander to the vitiated and morbid 
taste which is so prevalent among too many of 
of our reading community. 



School Amusements ; or IIow to Make the 
School Interesting. By N. W. Taylor Root. 
New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This work contains rules for military and gym- 
nastic exercises, with hints upon the general 
management of the school-room, with illustra- 
tive engravings. Wc commend this work to the 
serious consideration of all school teachers, for 
we opine they all will find some valuable hints in 
its perusal 



We have often taken the liberty to recommend 
to teachers the study of Mental and Moral 
Science ; and we now feci that we cannot do 
them a better service, than to call their attention 
to two other books, published by Ivison and 
Phinney, 321 Broadway, New York, We allude 
to Hickok's Science of the Mind, and Hikok*8 
Moral Science, both excellent works. They 
look at these great sciences from the proper 
stand-point, as seems to us, that of conscious- 
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DtH. '\Vc cannot raler into ■ long rovicir of 
their merits. Bui we niuit be allnncd to taj ihai- 
their mctliod i* ibe nntural one, ind is devcloprd 
with ((Kut eleBrneu ind iwwer. We eordisll) 
Mmmeiid tlieiii both a> bookn, and Iheir topics at 
nibjects Tiir tlioiigbt und >>lud)' to »\l teachfu. 

AVk take OPfaKibn to call attention to Cuusell's 
SKUim uv (iRiium.irniES, published by D. Apple' 
ton & Co. Thonc booki arc finely got up and src 
■dmiinblr adapted to uiie in the ■cbool-room. 
The lli|[h Srhool Gpograpli)* has nnl b>-en in use 
loiifti but manf of its features are decided ini- 
provcincnls un an; other book that we know. 
We advine ichaol cummittecs to give this series 
an exaiuinatlan before making any channel in 
the geographical tcil-books in use in tbeii 



ofEdtiratiim. It tiKell Ulaslrated. We do hear- 
tily commend ibis journal— Dr. Barnard', last and 
we belitve beit wnrk — to the favor of teachers 
and educators. Cannot our lihode Island men 
gel him up a very large Mibicription for it. Price 
S-l.nO a year— aonderfnl cheap. Send to F. C. 
Biowncli, Hariford, Conn., or to the Rhode Itland 
SchoolmiuUr. 



McK.^LLv's StluiEs OP Geuukiphies is pub- 
liahcd by A. S. Darnes £ Co., So. 61 AVilliam 
Stteel, New York, and ia said by a very excellent 
teacher, for whoso judgment we have great re- 
ipccl, to be Ihe very be"t one out. We have had 
no time to eiamine it ; but we can cordially en- j 
dorse anything thit might be said of the beauty 
and ele|>incc of its workmanship, and good 
ortangcnieiit of in lessons and questions. 

Smith's Defikiu'd M-invai.. New York ; A. 
8, Barnes « Co. This work will prove a valuable 
acquisition not only to the scholar and student, 
but to the public generally. It is not only a De- 
flncr, but every word therein has the correct 
pronunciation given with it. We like the work 
c laid it carefully by for future 



referci 



Vn 
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-.-, -'he Secbet of Poweii 

Border Koveii.—Wo noticed these works h 
month, and nince thai lime we have had the plea- 
sure of perusing their pages more attentively ; 

•ometbing now to admire in them. They well 
■uatatn the eharaclrr of all llie works that ate 
issued from the well-known publishing house of 
T. B. Peterson 4 Co., 102 Chesioul Slrcot, PhiU- 
dclphia. 

TnK American Journal ofEdi-cation, edited 
br Ileniy Darnaid, LL. D. The Match number 
of this exeellent edacational mngniinc is before 
til. It contains twenty weB written articles, and 
two portraits— one of John Wichern, founder of 
the Rough Uousc, or Inslifutc of Rcs™c at 
Horn, near Hambui^h. and the other of William 
BuBsell, Editor of the first series of the Joiirnai 



The Ami 

CuLlEoE liEViEw is published by Calkins k 
' edited by Dr. I'eters, Hon. S. S. Rami- 
dell and Ut. Wilder, at 34B Broadway, N. Y. The 
[arch number is very iuterestiug and full of u»- 
il matter. We commend it to all teachers and 
I all engaged in the work of education. 

TvrESTV-9i:™si> Asncai, Kefort of thr 
Yol-KQ Men's Meiu'AS-tii.e AMaoctATldN, of 

lould l>e made matters of public pride, and be 
■mcmbered in the wills of all wealthy eitiiens.* 

The XoHTii Carulin* Common School Join. 

\L, publiihed c|uarlcrly, and edited by C. H. 
Wiley, Slate Supcrinlendont of Common Schools, 
Greensboro' and Raleigh, X. C. We have re- 
ceived the March number of thii joutnaL 

The Em-CATioNAL Herald for April has been 
received. The reading matter it contains is good, 
and its typographical appearance is eicellent. 
It is published at the tooma of the American 
School Inslilulc, New York city, by Smith * 
Boyd. Price, 60 cents per year, in adianco. 



Tiiiuii Annual Rffuutofti! 
EST OF THE CiTV OF CniCAOO, for the year 1856. 

We are glad to hear aueh good news as we find 
ill this Report, for the cause of Edueation in the 
thriving city of Chicago. 

We have received the firat number of The 
School Visitor, a quarto monthly paper pub- 
lished at Steubenvillc, Ohio. Also, The Stui>i;nt 
^ND ScBooLMATE fot April, and IlARrER'S 
Weekly for April Uth. 

Wk have received the April number of that 
^■liildrcn'i delight— TnK SciiooL-Fkllow, pub- 
lished by Dii, Edwards & Co., New York. 
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"GET THE BEST." 

M AU young persona should bare a 

f STAJ^DARD DICTIONARY 

at their elbows. And while )rou arc about it, get the best ; that Dictionary is 

TYl9 ffftat work unabridged. If jron are too poor, save the amount from off your back, to put it 
into jour head."— PAr0fio/!o^»ea/ Joumai. 

rUBUSHED BY 

G. (Sf C. MERRIAM, 

SPRINOFIE^D, MASS., 
AND SOU) BY THE BOOKSELLBBS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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PIIOPOSA.L8 

FOR THE 



^0ali0n 0f %|i. |, ^ktt ^0rmal ^^00! 
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Will be received at any time prior to Saturday, May 25th, under 

the following Resolution : 

Remdvtd, That the Commissioner of Public Schools be instructed to locate the State Normal 
Sdiool of this State in the village of Woonsocket, (or in the compact part of any other town or city 
in this State) whenoTer it shall appear to him that suitable rooms for the use of said school can be 
had for a term of not less than four years, without expense to the State. 

CStiM, towns, villages, or indiTiduals desirous of securing to their vicinity the advantages of this 
Sdiool, will see the necessity of making, promptly, definite proposals. And in the selection of the 
|daee regard will be had to the ease and convenience of access, to the beauty and healthfulness f^t 
the situation, to the sise an4 arrangement of the building, as well as to its permanent and undis- 
toorbed occupation for the sole use of the school, to the facilities for boarding the pupils, and to the 
general moral habits of the neighborhood and its comparative freedom from temptations. 

It is hoped that every place wishing the school wjll at once forward its application, that it may be 
itnUy considered. 

ItOBERT ALLTN, 

Com. of P^b. SchQols. 

OJie§ of Com. of Fubtie $ehooU, jprovidenee, April Uih, 1857. 
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THE LATEST, MOST SUCCES8PUL, AND JlSt 

NOW COMl'I.ETE. AND FOR 8ALB BT 

PHILLIPS, SAIVIPSON & CO., 

No. 13 Winter Street, Boston, 

Sargent s |Icto ^tantob Series td |iealtt8 



TIIK STANDARD FIITII: OR. FIRST CLASS READER. 
TUF. STANDARD I'OirRTH UF.ADKR. 

TIIK STANDARD THIRD READKR. 

THE STANDARD SKC'OND RKADKR. ILLUSTRATED WITH CUTS. 

THE STANDARD FIRST RKADKR. ILLUSTRATED WITH CUTS. 

THE STANDARD PRIMER. ILLUSTRATED WITH CLTSi 

IHE STANDARD SPELLER. 

THE SMALLKU STANDARD SPELLKR. 

SIX CHARTS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

By EPEB BABGENT, Author of "Tho Standard BpaakAr," *o. 



Tlio first four Rea'lt'r^ of S;lr^t.ll1*s Sr rics, forT.i :i ruri)v'*<^t'> Series of Reading-Bookft for At A 
mary, Grammnr and District Schools of the ronntrr. Thr Fifth Reader is intended tn a flirt J i 
boolc for hi^i^hcr School 4, C'oIlr>t<;os and Aeadeniicii'. No Sfriod of Readers crer published in A 
country has had Auch itnirergal retommeiuiation from all who have examined them, or baa met vl 
ffuch raitid and extraordinary sneer sk. Their adoption throuKhout the country by School CO 
tees and Teachers, who have acquainted themselvew with their merits has been most gonei a L 

Already has the Series been iiartially or entirely introduced into a uiajoritj of the |iablie a 
of MaFsachuscttfi, Maine, New Hampshire, and l^hode Island: also in public schools in New Ttl 
Philadelphia, Providence, Roxbur)-, Charle<>town. Reading, Pa.; Portsmouth, N. H.; Harlfti 
Norwich, Conn.; Lvnn, Springfield,' Fall River, Mass.; Fitehlmrg, Banvor, Keene, Exeter, Gh 
Falls, Lawrence, Chelsea, Chicopee, Rockland, AugUHtu, Portland, Drishton, Nantucket, Andowi 
Nashua, N. IL; Galena, Peoria, III.; Eastport Me.; Racine, Janesville, Wis.; Lancaster, QU 
Dedham, MasK.; Waterville, Mc.; Roston, and hundredM of other im|>ortant towns. 

Copies of the Reader will he furnished ym^/« to School Committees and Teachers, who aredn 
ous of Gxamininp: the Manic, with a view to' introduction into schools, on application to the Publnha 
Or they will be sent bv mail, pro-paid, when the amount of postage is sent in stamps. The Mali 
rates are, on the Fiftn Reader, 2t cents ; the Fourth, 18 cents; the Third, 15 eents; ^e ttegi 
12 cents ; and on the First, *.) cents ; Standard Speller, 12 cents ; Standard Primer, 6 cents; ftaal 
Standard Speller, 6 rent>i. 

Terms liberal for introduction. 

PXZXr.Z«IPS, S.A.2^PSOXT ^ CO., 

ALSO r U B 1. 1 !S II 

THE ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 

By Francis Wajland, D. D., President of Drown University, author of ** Elements of Moral ScitMi 
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and everybody but my mother and me — aunt 
Anna efiiH-ciuUy — made a point of dlseourag- 
ing hU studious ways and ridiculing IiIh fan- 
cies. Perliaps there was no greater trial in his 
mueh-tried life than the eonseiou^nessK that 
hi» own faniilv liad no faith in him. Xobodv 
but we two had patience with him. His 
grandfather, father and brothers, regarded him 
as a fool and idle ne'er-do-well. 

I very well remember his asking my grand- 
father one night, ** Have you ever been to 
London, grandfather, or seen any of the great 
steamships or manufactories:" And «*No, 
thank Ciod I *' was the fervent answer, lliis 
emphatic thanksgiving might be regarded as 
an epitome of the family sentiments : the 
gratitude of our elders for similar blessuigs 
was hourly expressed. They were strongholds 
of prejudice, and it was as difliciUt to effect a 
change or introduce an improvement amongst 
them as it is to overturn the fixed idea of a 
monomaniac. Tliey had all, except my moth- 
er, been born in Alsterdale, and had vegetated 
there contentedly in- unimpeachable resjK'cta- 
bility, never travelling more than a dozen 
miles from home : there they would die, and 
there be buried in a good old ago. They were 
proud, too, and that with the mo.st impractica- 
ble pride ; for they gloried in their ignorant 
prejudices, and would not have exchanged 
them for the wisdom of Solomon. Living 
from generation to generation on their own 
farm-lands of Alster Priors, in the midst of a 
scanty and illiterate population of laborers, 
above the small farmers and beneath the great 
gentry— on a sort of debateable ground be- 
tween both — they were isolated almost entire- 
ly from society, and secluded in a dignified 
insignificance, which their hereditary integrity 
alone kept from l)eing ridiculous, lliey felt 
contempt for all new-fangled ideas ; l)cing 
uuabli.' to bring their own to any other stand- 
ard than that which allows worth only to 
what has been long established. 

Sometimes, like a puff of wind beyond the 
Fells, the story of some great invention came 
to disturb the calm torpidity of their exist- 
ence. Then they would rouse up, wonder 
what the world was coming to, and hope it 
was not a tempting of Providence for mortal 
man to attain to such a knowledge, and ta 
work such strange and powerful devices. My 



father, especially, was a loTcr of all tbinp 
old : old books, old customs, old fashions, and 
old-fashioned maimers. Sir liogcr and the 
Widow, uncle Tobey and Squire WcstciBi 
might have been the personal firiends of hit 
youth, from the figure they made in his talk. 
He always addrc'ssed my mother, as dame,ind 
the ser\*ant women as lasses, speaking in a , 
loud voice and broad accent that often msde 
my mother wince. She was south countiy 
bom and bred, and had been left as ward to the 
can' of my grandparents, who, not knowing 
what else to do with her, married her to their 
son. She was }'ounger than my father aad 
pretty ; but so quiet, delicate, and rescrredf 
that Anna was mistress of the house much 
more than she. Aunt Anna was a big, strong- 
featured woman, of great decision, and, u 
our family considered, of great learning alio. 
She knew the names and properties of plants, 
was cognizant of signs in the weather, an in- 
terpreter of dreams and mysterious appear- 
ances in the skv ; she was the oracle of ^Vlater- 
dale, besides being a cunning hand at rising a 
pie and making conserves, jellies and cu&taidft* 
My brother Mark — the wild one — was her fa- 
vorite ; Robert she had not any love for, nor 
he for her. She was verj' foud of power, and 
always seemed most at ease with herself vhen 
she was cither ruling or thwarting somebodf* 



CllAPTSa III. 

Robert was fond of the whetlwTright's and 
caq>enter'8 shops much more than of bird- 
nesting and nutting, like his brothers; and 
Willie Paxton had often said that at ten year* 
old he could handle his tools like a man. I^ 
was in those places that he got liis fir^t knowl- 
edge of mechanics ; the school-master, who» 
for the time and place, was a well-instructed 
jHTscm, l)r(jught liim on in mathematics ; and 
our rector, who always would have it the !•* 
was a genius, and worth his three brothers ^^ 
together, lent him books and papers tliat g*"** 
accounts of inventions and things in scieo^* 
as well as biographical sketches of men yf^^ 
had been distinguished in such matters. \\,orO' 
ert ustul to like to call our attention to ^^ 
small 1)egiimings some of them had li^^ 
from; and aunt Aima would always try ^ 
spite him by saying that he need not let ^**" 
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1 hanker after those folks, for lie was to be 
rmer, and farm the Little Ings land. But 
«rt was the pleasantest tempered creature 
he world, and never would be led into re- 
dng on her. Sometimes, in his waggish 
T, he would draw on her to talk of herself; 
1 would try to enlist her in his o^^-n pur- 
iti; but she was too wary to be flattered by 
x>y, and he made no way with her. 
One morning, aunt Anna, liobert and I, 
exe all three in the garden picking camomile 
twers, a large bed of which supplied the 
laimacopeia, when one of these talks took 
Aoe. Robert asked aunt Anna how far 
om Alsterdale she had ever traveled ? She 
plied that when she was young she had been 
t f|e Richmond balls, and that once she had 
M» with her father to the place where they 
Mig folks, which she explained as being York. 
" You ought to be thankf\il you live in Al- 
todale, Robert. Don't be always hankering 
fter great, wicked towns," she said ; "I 
WW want to see one again as long as I live — 
mr!" 

The last generation of the Janson family had 
Wduced an unsuccessful poet, whom our 
undmother said Robert was like in almost 
"tty point. We had no personal recollection 
f him, because he had died before any of us 
'ere bom, but to my fancy and to Robert's 
Mle Paul had been heroic. Robert, always 
n the watch for aunt Anna's genial move- 
Mats, now ventured to say : 

"I would rather be a man like uncle Paul 
bi& a &nner, aunt Anna ; this seems such a 
higgish life." 

"Trash!" was my aunt's contemptuous 
pcnlation. •* Your uncle Paul was a poor 
'^k creature. What good ever came of his 
*3anthropy and book-MTriting ? If he had 
■keathe Little Ings Farm that you are to 
*»e, he might have been alive now, and worth 
"wtJfiy, instead of lying in Alsterdale church- 
^^ Poor Paul had a good heart, but not 
^ spirit of a mouse ; don't you take him as 
f^ttr model, Robert, if you don'twant to come 
^ his end." 

**Mr. Tate showed me a book of his, and 
*d he was not only a fine genius, but a pious, 
*e»oted and truly admirable man." 

"Uam to appreciate the relative value of 
""88, and have an opinion of your own. 



Are you to receive as gospel every word old 
Tate says ? Just let me state the case to you." 
Aunt Anna dropped basket and scissors, as she 
rose erect in her oratorical attitude. " Your 
father and Paul, when they came of age, each 
got some money under their grandfather's will. 
Marmaluke kept to his farming, but Paul 
gathered his substance together like the Prodi- 
gal Son, aud went and spent it — not in riotous 
living, certainly, but to just as little purpose 
— among felons in jails and paupers in hospi- 
tals, llien he must needs publish to the world 
a host of abuses that he had discovered, and 
make himself enemies ; so all his fine schemes 
came to naught, and he died as much from 
heart-break as neglect." 

"No, aunt Anna; his schemes have not 
come to naught: for what he begun other 
people have taken up and finished. Dr. Mon- 
son says so." 

"Don't be Dr. Anybody's mouthpiece; give • 
me your own words or none." rejoined my 
aunt, stooping to her task again. 

" They arc my words, too." 

" Very silly ones they are, then. I don't 
want to see any of you better men than your 
father or grandfather before you. They have 
always been respected, and Paul was more 
laughed at than anything else." 

"People don't laugh at him now. They 
honor him." 

" Lip- worship. What is it worth, when he 
has been dead these thirty years ? He would 
have starved to death, if your father had not 
fetched him home. What is the good of look- 
ing at a man's grave ? He is a warning, not 
an example, nephew Robert." 

" Was he happy, aunt Anna r " 

" Happy? I can't tell. He said to me, the 
night before he died, that nobody should take 
the post of an apostle of reform whose heart 
was not prepared for martyrdom. He did 
hope to do good at first, and hope kept him 
up while it lasted ; but he had not pith enough ; 
he was soon worn out." 

"The camomile gathering was over, and, 
with a retrospective sigh to the memory of her 
brother, aunt Anna took up her basket, and 
went into the house. Robert and I, after 
strolling a few minutes longer in the garden, 
passed through the wicket-gate and across the 
bridge, to the church, which stood about five 
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hundred yards off on the hill-nide. There 
were and arc, a great many ye*** in the grave- 
yard, and under one uncle Paul lay, with a 
plain slab of gray stone over liim. (My 
brother Robert's grave is to the right of it, 
only marked by a low head-stone.) MTe sat 
down on uncle Paul's grave, and began to talk 
about him. We both admired him sincerelv. 

m 

As I remember mv brother Robert in his bov- 

m m 

hood, he was slight and tall, with a great 
forehead and bushy brown hair ; his eyes were 
blue and his skin brown ; he had what one 
would call a fine countenance. His temper 
was cheerful and kind ; and with uncle Paul's 
love of true and beautiful things, he had a 
character of more muscle and force. I alwavs 
loved Robert the best of my brothers, and 
sympathised with his dislike to our topid state 
of existence. But what could we do against 
the rest ? 



CHAPTKft IT. 



From fourteen to eighteen, Robert went on 
fretting, fidgeting, and working alternately, 
until one day there was a rumor of a grand 
new bridge to be built over the Alster, about 
eleven miles above our house ; beside it, where 
there was a fall in the water, a manufactory 
was going to be built for weaving of stock- 
ings. Neither good words nor ill words would 
keep Robert from going up there day after day, 
and staying to nightfall. It was in the time of 
hay harvest, and my father was often angry at 
his absence. One day he said to him in a rage, 
little thinking his words would be taken in 
plain earnest : 

'* If any of those engineering, architect, ma- 
chine fellows will take thee, Robert, thou may 
bind thyself to them for life ; I never want to 
see thy idle face again." 

Robert did not come back that night, but 
the next morning he fetched his clothes when 
his father was out in the field, and only the 
women at home. Aunt Anna was terribly 
vexed, and sent to call his father in. My 
mother would hare had Robert go without 
seeing him, but the lad said : 

"Nay, I've my father's leave;" and he 
stood up with his bonnie young face all glow- 
ing and brave, fearing none of us. * < When I'm 



a man, Mary shall come and keep my house— 
won't you Mary r '* I promised him. 

We were amazed to see how my lather took 
it, when aunt Anna told him Robert was set 
on going, and nothing could stay him. The 
two took a long look at each other, as if 
measuring their strength; then they shook 
hands. My mother cried to see it. 

•< If the lad will go, let him go in peace," 
said my father ; I can make nothing of him. 
^Vuna, fetch up a bottle of wine to drink his 
health at the dinner. Thy grandfather wiU be 
displeased, lad ; thou'rt as wilful as evez^Paoly 
my brother, was, and I misdoubt me that 
thou'll prosper as ill ; but thou shall not go 
with a curse at thy back, my lad." 

And so Robert left us. g 

I should bo twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years old at that time, and in my own mind I 
had a strange hankering to go alter the lad 
and take care of him ; and as if to give me 
my liberty, in the year that followed the old 
grandfather and grandmother were both taken 
awav, and those who were left were well able 
to take tent for themselves. Still I don't 
know that I would have left home if my own 
mother had not said, one Christmas night, the 
first he was away, " Our Robert will be glad 
to see you, Mary. Your fiather and I were 
saying, why should you not go and stop with 
him for the change." My mother spoke lor 
me as much or more than for him ; but what 
for, has nothing to do with Robert's story ;. so 
I pass over that. 

I went away to Robert at Birmingham, where 
he was — an ugly great town then» not what it 
is now — and truly, the lad was glad to have 
a face that he knew about him. I had a little 

■ 

fortune of my own, so I was no burden on 
him ; but aftemvards, as things turned out* a 
help. I took three rooms in a cottage a goc»d 
half-mile firom the town, and he changed to 
live with me. In the day he was at work in 
one of those vast manufactories of iron ma- 
chinery — I did not see one once but what with 
the heat, the noise, and the stir, I could not tell 
what it was like — and in the evening I had 
him mostly with me. He was not so merry a 
companion as he had used to be, for his great 
idea had just begun to germinate, and many a 
silent hour I sat at one end of the table, while 
he at the other was working out his calcnla- 
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tionSf and making drawings of different parts 
of machinerj. He got to making models 
after, and many a one did he ding down and 
break. There was difficulty after difficulty to 
oTercomc. 

He would lecture to me about his drawings 
sometimes, and try to make mc understand the 
relative power of this and that lever and 
wheel ; and though I could have remembered 
at the time I could not tell you now, if I would, 
one-fifth part of what he said. This was to 
save labor and waste ; that for safety ; this for 
speed. It was impossible to avoid being in- 
terested in his work, seeing how his heart and 
soul were bound up in it. I was as eager he 
frhould succeed as he was himself. " If I do 
succeed, Mary, it will be the making of me ; 
and I will succeed," he used to say, after 
every failure. And I believed he would. 



CHAPTBa T. 



Months went on, years went on, and liobcrt 
twenty-five, with his idea still unwrought 
cut. In the midst of his hard toil and ab- 
sorbing thoughts I was glad that he still kept 
his kind, warm, manly heart. There is a short 
bit in his story that I must not leave out — 
that about Rosie Kirwan. Her mother was a 
near neighbor of ours, and we had made ac- 
quaintance in our walks. Kosie came to tea 
with me sometimes, and that was the way she 
and Robert came, first to know, and after- 
wards to love, each other. Kosie was not so 
pretty as she was fresh-looking — fresh as a 
May morning in Alsterdale, or as a half-blown 
rose ; a tall girl, straight and strong, with a 
round waist and a throat as white and smooth 
as a marble figure ; a firm step, a quick eye 
and rather a breezy temper. I liked her very 
much ; she was a frank, honest, sensible girl, 
and her mother had brought her up well. 

They came to an agreement between them- 
selves soon, and it was really a pleasant sight 
to see Robert at his work and Rosie leaning 
over ham, bending her fine brows and setting 
her lips firm in a conscientious endeavor to 
take it all in, and then giving me a quick little 
glance across the table, as much as to say, 
** I can't understand it one bit." 

Mrs. Kirwan was satisfied with the engage- 
meat» though I 'did not quite approve of her 



way Oa speaking of it. She said, **It is al- 
ways a good speculation for a girl to marry a 
young man of talent and energy, though he 
may not be rich ; he is almost sure to make 
some way in the world. I must confess that 
I should not let Kosa throw 'herself awav on 
anybody ; and, if Robert gets forward as he 
promises to do, I shall be glad to let him have 
her. She is a good girl." 

The young things made no calculations, be- 
ing content, apparently, with tlie present time 
of losing each other. 



CUAPTBR VI. 

At last the day came when Robert walked 
into my parlor one night and said, " It is 
done, Mary." His face was all alight with 
pride and satisfaction, for Rosie was tlierc, 
and, when he spoke she marched straight up 
to him, and gave him a kiss. ** I promised I 
would, Mary," said she, blushing like arose ; 
** 1 promised him six months ago ; " and the 
sliame-faced girl looked as if she had done 
wrong, whereas Robert vowed she had been 
hard as fiint, and that was th% very first time 
she had suffered their lips to meet. '* Then it 
is a kiss for luck," said I ; and Rosie was as 
still as a mouse all the evening after. 

We had to hear about his success now. It 
was a grand invention we knew then, and all 
the world knows it now; but, there were 
many things to be done before Robert was to 
be a made man by it. I believe people are no 
more ready now than they were then to adopt 
new systems ; but it had been submitted to a 
number of men, both scientific and practical, 
and they all pronounced it the finest invention 
of the age. He must get it patented ; he must 
do this, he must do that, he must do the other. 
Words. 

He bade Rosie and me good-bye, and carried 
his model to London — it was a great expense — 
ond there he stayed ; we being very anxious 
all the time. Te tell you the backwards and 
forwards work he had, the advice on one 
hand and the warnings on the other, wotdd be 
more than I could do, or than you would care 
to hear. Besides, is it not known w^ell enough, 
by all who interest themselves in such things, 
the trouble there is to get a new invention 
adopted } 
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All this time in London was lost time. 
Robert wanted money, and money he had not, 
and he was not earning any. My father had 
done for him all he ever intended to do, so I 
parted with my fortune, all but a bare main- 
tenance, and kept him for a month or two 
longer, trying on all bides to get some one 
to adopt his invention. Nobody would or 
could. It was a deprcitscd season, and there 
was no spirit to rii<k the production of any- 
thing novel and costly. 

He came back to me ; that time I was alone, 
and glad I was that it so happened. I should 
not have known him if I had met him in a 
strange place unexpectedly. All the healthy 
brown was gone out of his face, his skin was 
pallid, his eyes and temples were sunk, his 
clothes were hanging ubuut him as if they had 
been made for a man twice his size. When he 
spoke, it was in a hurried, nervous way, and 
his hands trembled as if he had had a stroke. 
O, how ill he looked ! It is my belief that, 
in the last month he had been away, he had 
never had enough to eat. 

One stormy winter night he came, without 
having given mar warning. lie was drenched 
with rain, and I said to him something about 
the folly of walking in his bad health in such 
weather, and where was his luggage? He 
spread out his poor, thin hands, with an at- 
tempt at a smile, " I carry all my possessions 
on my back, Mar^' ; " and then he flung him- 
self do^'n into a chair, and leaning hLs face 
on the table, sobbed like a child. I shall never 
forget liim as he appeared that night — never, 
while I live. He was no more like tlie Robert 
who had left me nine months before than the 
broken bits of drift-wood lying on the sea- 
shore now are like the brave ship that sailed 
out of harbor a year ago. He could tell me 
nothing that night ; but, next day, he said 
that, flnding he should never be able to do 
better for his invention, poor as he was, he 
had given it up to the manufacturer of ma- 
chinery in whose service he had worked, on 
condition that he would bring it out within 
three years. ** I don't care for profits, Mary ; 
let us have enough to live, and I shall be 
satisfied," said he. You see he was so weak 
. and worn do'^^'n that his spirit was half-broken. 

** But Rosie Kirwan," I suggested. 

He got up, and walked quickly tlirough the 



room. «• Don't talk about her, Marv ! How 
long is it since she has been here r " 

Rosie and her mother had been awav in 
London ever so long, I told him. 

" And thev have not come back? then tou 

don't know : " lie came to a full stop in 

front of me. 

I said no, I knew nothing. WTiat was there 
to know ? 

•* Rosa and I have broken. I declare, Mary, 
it was almost a relief; for how could I keep 
her as she has been kept ? Her mother heard 
how badly I was prospering, and said the en- 
gagement must be dropped. I did not try to 
hold her to it — she would have stood by me ; 
but " and the poor lad's voice broke down. 

Rosie married, a year or two after, a cousin 
of her oi^Ti : I believe it was a perfectly happy 
and suitable marriage. 



CUAPTia VII. 

After this, Robert had a bad illness, and his 
brain was afi'ected, more or less, to the end of 
his life in consequence ; but, the inten'als be- 
tween were long, and he and I together led a 
not unhappy life. In less than two years 
there was scarcely an extensive manufactory 
in the kingdom that had not adopted Robert's 
invention, and its usefulness was extended to 
far other and difierent purposes than he had 
designed. It was Uke a new principle in me- 
chanical powers that he had discovered and 
develoiHjd, for others to carry forward. The 
person whose capital had enabled him to bring 
to practical results what Robert had designed, 
grew a very rich man speedily ; he once sent 
Robert a fifty-pound note, and we were not 
in the position to refuse it. As I said before, 
I had parted with all but a bare subsistence. 
Robert was never more fit for work. We went 
to a sea-side village, and staid there a year or 
two, in the hope that the change would restore 
him ; but it never did. He liked to sit on the 
sands, tracing out impossible designs with his 
stick, and demonstrating their feasibility to 
me. From the lectures I got, I ought to be 
one of the first theoretical machinists of the 

There is nothing more to tell : he lived eleven 
years longer, and we went home to Alsterdale 
to my mother. My father was'dead then, and 
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Charles had the farm ; and old Tate and he 
held long talks on uncle Paul's grave, and — 
I think that's all. He frequently said, espe- 
cially towards the last, " Mary, wliatcvcr 
people think, and however it may seem, re- 
member, I am not a disappointed man. I have 
done my work." 

Poor Robert's opinion may not be the opin- 
ion of those who read these lines ; but it was 
his and it is mine. After all these years, it 
matters not a thought who is right and who is 
wrong. I always hoped that he would be 
taken first, for who would have cared for him 
like me ? I had my desire. I have out-lived 
him more fhan thirty years. 



IscxoRTALiTT. — How bcautiful the follow- 
ing, from the pen of Prentice, and how happy 
the heart that can sec these beauties as he 
portrays them : 

«* Why is it that the rainbow and the cloud 
come over us with a beauty that is not of 
earth, and thus pass away, and leave us to 
nurse on their faded loveliness ? Why is it 
that the stars, which hold their festival around 
their midnight thrones, are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking 
us with their unapproachable glory r And why 
13 it that bright forms of human beauty are 
presented to our view, and then taken from 
us, leaving the thousand dreams of affliction 
to flow back in Alpine torrents upon our 
hearts ? We are bom for a higher destiny 
than that of earth. There is a realm where 
the beautiful being that now passes before us 
like a meteor, will stay in our presence for- 
ever !" 



Ox Gendeb. — Punch slanderously says : — 
•* The sun is called masculine from his sup- 
porting and sustaining the moon, and finding 
her the wherewithal to shine away as she d(X!s 
of a night, and from his being obliged to keep 
such a family of stars besides. The moon is 
feminine, because she is constantly changing, 
just as a ship is blown about by every wind.- 
The church is feminine, because she is married 
to the State, and Time is masculine, because 
heijs trifled with by the ladies." 



Thb way to get good is to do good. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Stanzas. 

BY HANPRKD. 

**LooK not mournfully into the past— it comes not 
baok again. Wisely improve the present — it is thine. 
Go forth to meet the shadowy future, without fear, and 
with a manly heart." 

• 

Long not for the years that have faded, 

Though the halls of the pas^t gleam bright. 
And pictures by thee fondly cherished 

No more meet thy wandering sight ; 
Though days of thy childhood have truly 

Been devoid of sorrow and pain, 
Yet mourn not for hours that have vanished, 

They never can be thiue again. 

But improve with wisdom the present. 

For its golden moments arc thine ; 
So keep tliem forever uutarnished 

From evil or malicious design ; 
Sow broadcast through the land, seeds of Truth, 

And their fruits will yet meet thy view ; 
And as o'er life's domain thou'rt going, 

Surely do what good thou canst do. 

Go forth to the shadowy future 

With a true and a manly heart, 
And mountains shall dwindle to mole-hills, — 

The going is only thy part. 
Be not troubled by clouds in the distance. 

Or waves that may seem to o'erwhclm ; 
For thy bark should never know danger 

When Duty stands true at the helm. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Qlonce at Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

Alfred the Great — Cttdnion — Monkish Learning — 
AdJtelm and Asscr — The Venerable Bede — La- 
bors of the Old MonkSf their Degeneracy and 
Decay — The Conquest — ChaoSf and the English 
Langitage Formed. 

C 

The name of Alfred the Qreat is familiar 
to every school-boy. The story of his faith- 
ful service, repaid by the loyalty of his sub- 
jects in the dark day of the Danish invasion, 
and particularly, the incident, during his safe 
seclusion in Acthelingay, of the rude rebuke 
by the cowherd's wife, for allowing her cakes 
to bum while she left them in his care, hove 
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been told again and again, and will continue 
to be told as long as the English is the lan- 
guage of historical record. Alfred opened the 
door of Literature ; he not only pointed his 
people to the inner temple of learning, but 
entered himself and sacrificed at its altar. 

Two centuries before Alfred, lived the poet 
Csedmon. His style which Paradise Lost re- 
sembles, is not more memorable than the sin- 
gular birth of his poetic powers. Listening, 
one evening, to the recitations and songs of 
his brother monks and his companions, he was 
ashamed of his o^^-n want of poetic skiiL In 
his dreams, that night, there appeared one 
who commanded him to sing of the Beginning 
of Created Things. Excuses prevailed not ; 
the work was begun in his sleep, and recited 
to his astonished hearers when he awoke. 
The poor monk of Whitby afterwards held 
rank among the acknowledged poets. 

In the time of Csdmon and later than the 
days of Alfred, learning was but little known 
outside of the cloister walls. The educated 
men in Alfreds' dominions were monks, with 
scarcely an exception. Bishop Aldhelm, au- 
thor of a translation of a portion of the Sa- 
cred Writings, and Asser, the invited guest, 
the instructor and intimate friend of Alfred, 
were, except one, the most celebrated of the 
prose writers of that class who lived previous 
to the ninth century. He, the Venerable Bede, 
of all the ancient \iTiters, is best known in 
history for his labors and his literary works. 
History cannot do him more than justice if 
she tells of a whole of a long and useful life 
spent in study in the monasteries of Wear- 
mouth and Jurrow, during which he wrote a 
large portion of the Ecclesiastical Chronicle 
and the Saxon Chronicle, besides translating 
into Saxon the Gospel of John. His death 
was as beautiful as liis life. 

How we would like to look in for an hour, 
through the cell window of the faithful monk, 
poring over well-worn manuscripts or copying, 
neatly and patiently, the precious volumes to 
which few but himself had access, that he 
might preserve the valuable records. Those 
which remain of these attest their faithfulness. 
The Tync and the Wear flow on now in the 
course which they followed a thousand years 
ago, when the Venerable Bede walked and 
meditated on their banks, but Jarrow and 



Wcarmouth are not even marked on the map 
of England. In the course of years, the futh- 
ful monk degenerated into the jolly friar, the 
friar, doing no good, finally passed away, and 
with him the records of the Saxons ceased. 
We cast a last glance through the little 8toll^ 
bounded window into the lonely cell, and 
the scene changes. 

William the Conqueror, in 1006, ovexthxeir 
the old government, establishing himself upon 
the English throne. The Anglo-Saxons, fat 
the first time, were conquered. Like their 
customs and their government, their langinge 
reluctantly changed ; the Chronicle closed, and 
the Saxon became a Xorman subject. 

In the chaos of language which ensued the 
Conquest, the Saxon tongue struggled ^th 
the Xorman French, but neither gained a de- 
cisive victory. In spite of the earnest attend 
of the Normans to make theirs permanent,'the 
Saxons would not relinquish their homely, bat 
expressive dialect. Not tUl the twelfth oi 
thirteenth century did the two languages com- 
promise, and not till many years afterward* 
were the claims of the disputants withdrawn, 
and the tongues blended into one. 

J. w. 0. 



Note.— In article »' B " in our April number, the 
word »*WEITH0C" should remd "waiTHo:*." WID 
our correspondent, " J. W. O." please furnish as vith 
his Post Office address, that we may finwaid luas 
" proofs " of his articles, and thus ensure eorrectasss. 



True Polxtknms. — Lord Chatham sayi,^ 
« I believe politeness is best to be known 
by description, definition not being able to 
comprise it. I would, however, venture to 
call it • benevolence in trifles,' or the prefer- 
ence of others to ourselves in the little hourly 
occurrences of life. It is a perpetual attention 
to the little wants of those with whom we axe, 
by which attention we either prevent or re- 
move them. Bowing ceremonies, formal com- 
pliments, stiff civilities, will never be polite- 
ness ; that must be easy, natuaal, unatudied ; 
and what will give this but a mind benerolentr 
and attentive to exert that amiable disposition 
in trifles to aU you converse and live with ? " 



A woRn of kindness, is a seed which when 
dropped by chance, springs up a flower. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
" The Study of Beading: IiessoiiB." 

Tut. Masxachuseffs Teacher for May contains 
in cxoollent article upon this subject. Kvery 
teacher Khould read it ; but I suspect that the 
tesult of the perusal "would be to Kuggest ques- 
tions similar to the f()llo\\-ing : 

1. How was sufficient time found to pro- 
ceed in this methodical way without interfer- 
ing with, the recitation in other respects, and 
iB the writer of that communication able to 
haTu a similar lesson every day ? 

2. "What number of scholars and assistants 
belonj? to the school, for with a strong incli- 
nation to adopt this plan, I suspect that the 
teachers of the Providence schools with two 
bmdred scholars and four teachers would find 
it difficult, while acknowletlging its utility, to 
■top the mfll-horse round of exercises to ask 
the important questions pertaining to every 
leading lesson, and so arc obliged to satisfy 
their consciences by simply hearing the read- 
ing lesson without being able to follow the 
sample of the Massachusetts Master. 

3. Supposing the scholars to be pleased with 
the additional interest thrown over the read- 
^ leNNon, how wA? the minds of the pa- 
ints disposed towards this innovation upon 
the uvual course of reading lessons ? Did 
not those who felt sufficient i^erest in tlie 
the school exercises of their children, to 
know what they were, tell tlieir children, as I 
l*Te known, that they wished the teacher to 
•ttcnd more to the reading part of the exer- 
Qie, and not spend so much time in asking 
VMstions r Will not the experience of teach- 
tta Tcrify the assertion tliat the majority of 
pwents look upon the reading lesson as the 
*ost important exercise of the school, and 
would rather hear their children say that they 
W read four times a day after a common fash- 
ion than once in the improved system of ask- 
ing questions ? If the parents can be suited, 
low few teachers are willing to make them- 
elres unpopular by adapting a plan known 
y themselves to be more suitable for the im- 
rovcment of their pupils. A Parkxt. 



tablishing public libraries for the use of their 
inhabitants, and of leA'ying, for that purpose, 
a tax equal in amount to one dollar for every 
taxable inhabitant. 

This plan of township libraries has been al- 
ready tried in the State of Indiana with entire 
success. It is altogether a better one than the 
New York plan of school- district libraries, 
which has proved to a great extent a failure. 
The money which, diridcd among a number 
of school districts, is frittered awfty to very 
little purpose, would suffice to purchase a town 
library of considerable extent, composed not of 
books, as is pretty much the case in our school 
libraries, adapted to children merely, but pro- 
per for adult reading. These township libra- 
ries once established, would be likely to receive 
large accessions from the generosity of indi- 
riduals, and might serve as a center of re- 
union in point of attraction in connection with 
debating clubs or societies for mutual improve- 
ment, which could keep many young men from 
taverns and haunts of dissipation. 



An excellent bill has been introduced into 
e Pennsylvania Legislature giving to thecit- 
I, boroughs and townships the power of es- 

10 



From Bcport of the Coinmi(i»ioner of Public Schools. 

How Shall we Prevent Absences from 

School P 



Is^hat community which th^is possesses the 
right to demand for its sons a full education, 
and holds the power to enforce that right, and 
which systematically neglects the performance 
of this high duty, less guilty than the parent 
who proves so recreant to his trust as to doom 
his child to ignorance and to all possible forms 
of brutality and selfishness ? And is not every 
member of the body politic — tax-payer or 
non-tax payer, parent or otherwise — respon- 
sible for some portion of the work to be done ? 

But whatever measures we adopt should be 
prudent, well-considered, and if possible, such 
as have been tested and tried elsewhere. Shall 
we inquire for such measures ? 

Before however we enter directly upon the 
further prosecution of this inquiry, let it be 
said that some measures and tendencies are, 
however desirable they might seem in the ab- 
stract, even to a majority of the common- 
wealth, to be totally avoided. 

And first, while wc demand that all our 
education shall be imbued with the highest 
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moral influences, and shall have respect and 
reverence to the high and holy sanctions of di- 
vine truth and religion, we must also conscien- 
tiously and strenuously insist that all attempts 
to inculcate sectarian fonnulas, or to demand a 
preference for the observance of any peculiar 
religious rite or ceremony shall be avoided. 

Secondly, we must take especial pains to 
beware of trenching upon the proper parental 
privileges, at least in such a way as to lessen 
in any degree, the sense of parental responsi- 
bilitv, in the soul of father or mother of the 
child we ask to educate. AVe may, and we 
often do in cases of juvenile crime, override 
the parental prerogative, but this should in all 
cases, if possible, be so done as to heighten 
the parent's notion of that solemn responsi- 
bility which must forever cliug to him, who 
presumes to introduce an heir of immortality 
into this world of sin and trial. And if a pa- 
asks alone to discharge the high duty that he 
owes to his offspring and to society, and will 
educate the child bv his own fireside, or wislies 
to provide tutors and do this work at home, 
or in a selected spot, and if he will but ac- 
complish the work, he does all that can be de- 
manded of him. lie has so fur discharged his 
obligations that his fellow-men must neither 
romplain nor censure. 

'I'he first step in our ai)pronch to the Aire 
of these evils, growing out of absenteeism, 
truancy and irregular attendance on our Pub- 
lic Schools, must have reference to the forma- 
tion of a proper i)ublic opini«ui. Information 
relating to this point should be spread broad- 
cast over the whole land. The sentiment of 
parental love and duty should be appealed to. 
For it can be shown that love and dutv both 
unite to command tlie parent not to plunge 
his offspring — brought here by no choice of 
its own, but bv the will of another — into de- 
plorable misery, and not to bind that offspring 
in chains in a low('r rank, when an education 
would assuredly have raised him high and 
honorably. The desire for pecuniary prosper- 
ity should by no means be neglected in these 
appeals, for it is clearly susceptible of demon- 
.stration that a child well educated is worth 
far more, for more manual labor, than one ig- 
norant. The interest of those who have no 
children, as well as their sentiment of benevo- 
lence, should be called into service — for can 



it not be conclusively shown that houses and 
lands more rapidly increase in raluc — ihkt 
fctocks and bonds are more secure — that capi- 
tal yields a larger per cent, — and that every 
noble virtue and excellent grace flourishes — 
that all good deeds and honorable sentiments 
abound more, and thrive more vigorously and 
permanently in a community, that gives early 
and faithful instruction to all Its children, 
than in one which totally neglects thw duty, 
or i>erforms it but imperfectly ? The religious 
sentiment may ver^' properly be implored, to 
contribute its proper share to the force that is 
to caTTY forward this glorious cause. For has 
it not been demonstrated bv the historv of na- 
tions, not a few, that true knowledge is the 
handmaid of piety, and the grreat promoter, as 
well as supporter, of right morality and de- 
vout worship r 

These, and other formers of public opinioni 
sfiould be called into the arena and marshall- 
ed into the work, which we pn)posc to ac- 
complish — the complete education of every 
child in the Common wealth. Tliey should be 
appealed to from the school room itself — from 
the pulpit, — from the bench of the Judge and 
from the forum of the advocate, — from the 
hall of the l-sislator and* from the homes of 
the people, — from the printing press, and from 
the workshop, until a correct and faithful pub- 
lic (»pinion is^formed ; — '* a public opinion," 
in the words of the Hon. Horace Man, •* a 
public opinion whose peremptory demands 
are far more sure to be olw.^v'^d, without the 
forms and sanctions of statute law, than any, 
or than all laws could be, witlu»ut the exac- 
tions of such public (jpinion." lAit every voice 
and every agency, that promises good, be en- 
li^^ted, and einj)loyed in s])caking and in acting 
upon this great subject, till it is everywhere 
considered tlie basest of crimes, to be a pa- 
rent, and then deliberately or thought lesslj, 
to deprive the child of the blessed boon of ob- 
taining all the free knowledge he can acquire; 
or, to be a citizen, and connive at or allow a 
child to live in tliis intelligent age without be- 
ing, if no other way offers, compelled to learn 
so much of truth, as shall raise him above the 
dang<r and the suspicion of barbarism. 

A public opinion thus universal, and thus 
powerful, will o]>erate like the law of gravi- 
ty on all the various professions and employ- 
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iBOLts, compelling them to act harmoniously 
fikr the accomplishment of the great design of 
our school law — ^univcrsal education. Parents 
will then be made to feel, as they ought al- 
ways to feel, that a great portion of the dis- 
grace which an ignorant child brings upon a 
eommunity; that a large share of that ill- 
fcme with which an illiterate and stupid boor 
must begrime a society ; that a vast amount of 
the injury and loss which a man uneducated, 
and therefore only half available for any em- 
ployment, manual or mental, must entrail up- 
on a people ; thai a large portion of the guil- 
ty influence to corrput and deprave, which a 
benighted and brutish man will always carry 
with him like the slime of a serpent's trail, 
must £U1 upon himself, who has been so blind, 
so selfish, or so willful as to neglect the op- 
portunities so persistently thrust upon his no- 
tice lor making his ofiWpring — poor though 
they are in this worlds's goods — educated, 
xefined, and influential, equally with the off- 
spring of the richest. Such a negligent pa- 
rent deserves not only to 

"feel 
How iharper than a lerpent'a tooth it ii 
To hare a thankless child ;" 

bat also to fieel how bitter and how damning 
it is to be made a moral outlaw by the spon- 
taneous action of a righteous public opinion, 
aetting a mark upon him indeed, but sparing 
him to be, like the first murderer, a monu- 
•mcnt and a terror to all such as shall presume 
to introduce children into the community, and 
then daze to deprive them of the high prerog- 
atzves which that community provides and 
dispenses, as the great Jehovah does air and 
sunlight to all its citizens. 

Every teacher too, who ssks for a license to 
teach in the State or town ought to feel that 
in an especial manner a part of the work of 
diminishing absences, and promoting attend- 
ance at schools, and of perfecting the educa- 
tion of the whole people, devolves upon him. 
llany ar6the ways and the means by which 
he can aid in this noble duty. He can make 
school a pleasure instead of a weariness, and 
bind the hearts of children to it instead of re- 
pelling them from it. He can reach many a 
parent and drive from him opposition or in- 
difl fe f cnce, and thus accomplish a part that 
could haTe been done by no coercive means. 



Much also may be done, and something 
must surely be done by voluntary benevolence 
spontaneously springing up in the hearts of 
the members of a neighborhood. Clothes can 
be provided for the destitute ; comforts sup- 
plied ; care administered to the sick, and in- 
firm, so that the almost infant nurses of the 
still younger, or of the aged, may be released 
to acquire that education, which shall fit such 
juvenile patience and zeal for virtue, honor 
and extended usefulness, rather than for ob- 
scurity, ignorance, and for possible sin and 
shame. We must remember that love is bet- 
ter than law for the profitable correction of 
any evil, and indeed that the law which can- 
not be shown to be founded on the broad and 
immutable principle of love is not only a 
worthless, but a cruel thing, and will almost 
necessarily become an engine of injury. 

If vice, as it is in many cases, be the cause 
of absences, efforts must be directed to re- 
press that. If avarice, as in other cases it is, 
be the cause, this must be overcome. If in- 
difference or poverty are the causes of such 
evils as we complain of, then the one should, 
if possible, be kindled into zeal, and the other 
should be removed. If fear of religious in- 
struction, or sectarian domineering, or physi- 
cal coercion, keep the children from the schools 
then these things should, in all their repulsive 
features at least be banished. Keligious in- 
struction, as distinguished from moral train- 
ing, belongs to the family or to the church ; 
sectarian interference never should be allow 
ed to look at the school ; and physical coer- 
sion, in all its extreme and offensive modes, 
certainly, can be dispensed with. 

All these are general measures and depend 
not on any one man, or town, or district alone, 
but on all men alike ; and if they could be 
made to operate constantly they might be suf- 
ficient of themselves to cure the evil we de- 
plore. But the difficulty in trusting to them 
exclusively is that no one individual is special- 
ly commissioned and empowered to apply 
them ; hence in some localities something fur- 
ther may be needed. 



A YOUNG urchin in a Scottish school whUe 
cyphering on his own slate, put the following 
poser to his teacher : ** Where dis a' the figures 
gang tae fin they're rubbit out ? " 
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A Fesan to the Printer's Art. 
HY T. r. A 1 1) nil" II. 

IhK Southorn Cross, the Nnrthorn Bear. 

The treinhlini; sister Pleiades, 
The many tuni{]e<l >tar» :iIkivc, — 

The ebb and riow of ]iurple sra>, — 
The i»uls«.' (.f flow i-is that thrub'. tliruuuh Earth. 

The li)\i-Iy !Sr;» -on--, <h.iii;,:iiij; [ihur, 
And all that C;<»fl fri«iii Cha<)«. wruM'^ht. 

Are but the to()l< nf Time and Sj..t'- \ 

The Mind a wider orbit has 

Than Sun, or Moon, or Karth, or Mars ! 
A Thought ean ^rasp ininieiisity, 

^Vxid wriiiK the M.-j-rets from th*? stars I 
The Kli'nK.-nts are >Iave.s to Man : 

He links the hilN, he spaiK the Sea, 
And he has made tlic Li^!jtn!n:;-iieiid 

A tame and s<»rvile Moreurv I 

His hand has taken the bliajdess ore. 

And, with a subtle skill, deM^ned 
A little **font of type" to bear 

The impress of tlie deatliless Mind I 
Go forth a pure evan;:el, Thought ! 

Let War's red ;;onfalons be furled I 
Go forth, and with thy teaehin^^s ])reak 

The manacles that bind the world I 

Go forth with holy lips of Peace! 

Speak gfdden words of God and Death, 
And, like the (jood Samaritan, 

l*our oil upon the wounds of faith I 
A Pa'an for the Printer's Art I 

The toilinj; Urain ! the ready Pen I 
The head that holds the peerless! cup 

Of k%)wled^e to the lips of m<'n ! 



Lost— A liOdy'B Charms. 



tt 



L08T, between Eighth street and the Jersey 
City ferry, a valuable set ofchanns, belonging 
to a lady, and much valued as a gift," with the 
usual, &c., about a reward to any one who will 
restore these lost channs. Alas, poor lady ! no 
amount of reward will ever bring them back. 
Lost channs arc lost forever ; mueli valued as 
they undoubtedly were, they are valueless 
now^. A gift, were they : Yes, true, the gift 
of nature, if they were channs of a beautiful 
face or perfect form. If they were charms of 
a sweet temper and agreeable manners, they 
were charms of a cultivated mind— charms 
that may be worn where nature has denied the 



boon to face and form. Perhaps they wot 
iinly the channs of dress, charms that an 
often lost in the.«e days, in our uneharmiii^ 
muddy htreLt!». Hut these arc channs that 
any milliner and dressmaker can restore. The 
e harms were a gilt ! Ah, that implii^s tbit 
they were purchasable charms, not those tint 
eonie w ithout niom.y and without price, like 
the channs of woman's worth, of beauty of 
body and mind. Channs that money ean buj 
— what are they: l*shaw. Here, as we read 
a little further on in this singular advertise- 
ment of lo>t cliarms, the ^ton• is told. Xoth- 
ing but tin.».el — so are half the charms that 
laiUes trea>ure mo -it higldy — gilt, brass imita- 
tions of nondeseript f quadrupeds, fish, fowls 
and creeping tilings, and things mechanical 
that could only creep, not go ; all dangling to 
a ^\atch chain, and called <* charms." Theee 
are the charms that are lost. Let them go, 
and cultivate a kiiul that Avill last forever.— 
-V. 1'. 'J'rihiUH\ 



rnuii the Philadelphia Lcdqtrr. 
Discoveries of the Last Half Century. 

TiiRiir. has Xmxvl no iK'riod since the com- 
mencement of the world in which so many 
important discoveries, tending to the benefit of 
mankind, were made as in the last half cen- 
tury. Some of the most wonderful results of 
human intellect liave been witnessed in the 
last fifty years. Some of the grandest con- 
ceptions of genius have been perfected. It is 
remarkable how the mind of the world has 
run into scientific investigation, and what 
achievements it has effected in that short period 
lU'fore the year ISOO there was not a single 
steamboat in existence, and the application of 
steam to machinery was unknown. Fulton 
launched the first steamboat in 1807; now 
there are JjOOO stciun boats traversing the wa- 
ters of America, and the time saved in travd 
is equal to 70 per cent, llie rivers of nearly 
every country in the world ore traversed by 
steamboats. In 1800 there was not a sin- 
gle railroad in the world. In the United 
States alone, tlierc are now 8797 miles of rail- 
road, costing ;t{J8t>,000,000 to build, and 22,- 
000 miles of railroad in England and Amer- 
ica, llie locomotive will travel, in as many 
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.tancc which in 1800 re^iuired as 
to accomplish. In 1800 it took 
to convey intelligence between 
. and New Orleans ; now it can 
•hcd in minutes by tlie electric tol- 
,h only had its bepjinnin^ in 1813. 
s discovered in March, 1800. 'ITie 
let in 1821. Kleetro-tyj^ing was 
nly a few years aj^o. Hoe's print- 
apable of printing ten thousand 
ur, is a very recent discovery, but 
iiportant character. Gas lij^ht was 
1800, the first display of gas light 
■At IJolton and Watt's foundry in 
, on the occasion of the peace rc- 
802. The gas pipes in and around 
now said to extend upwards of 

Every city and town, of any pre- 

civilized world is lighted with it, 
c the announcement of a still 
>very, by which light, heat, and 
■r, may all be produced from wa- 
ircelv anv cost. Daguerre com- 
) the world his beautiful invention 
un-cotton and cldoroform are dis- 

a few years old — Schonbein's pa- 
) former being enrolled in April, 
ic latter, which has been described 
?st boon conferred on suffering hu- 
ing first been brought into use in 
onomv has added a number of 
to the solar system. Agricultural 
IS enlarged the domain of knowl- 
important branch of scientific rc- 
meehanics have increased the pro- 
l the means of accomplishing an 
ibor which far transcends the abil- 
;d manual efforts to accomplish. 
IS achieved in this last branch of 
[id .nvention, are enough to make 
f-centuT)' as that which has most 
to augment personal comforts, en- 
oyracnts, and augment the bless- 
ti. "What will the next half-ccn- 
lish ? We may look for still greater 

for the intellect? of man is awake, 
cry mine of knowledge and search- 
il information in every department 
ndustrj-. 



Battles of the Bevolution. 

A coiittEsroNDENT of tlic Norfolk Herald has 
taken the pains to compile the following table, 
showing the comparative lossca of lile sus- 
tained in the battles of the llcvolution. lie 
says he may havQ made some trilling errors, 
but that the statistics arc mainly correct, 
llie table should bo preserved for future refer- 
ence; 

British. American 
Lc'xiugton, April 19, 177''5, 
Bunker Hill, June 17, 1776, 
Flutbush, August 12, 177C, 
White riains, August 2o, 1776, 
Trenton, Dec. 2.3, 1776, 
Princeton, Jan. 5, 1777, 
Ilubbardstown, Aug. 17 and 18, 
Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777. 
Braudywine, Sept. 11, 1777, 
Stillwater, Sept. 17, 1777, 
Gcrmautown, Oct. 4, 1777, 
Saratoga, Oct. 17, 77, (surren'd) 6572 
Red Hook, Oct. 22, 1777. 
Monmouth, June 26, 1778, 
Rhode Island, Aug. 27, 1778, 
Briar Creek, March 16, 1779, 
Stony Point, July 16. 1779, 
Camden, Aug. 16. 1780, 
King's Mountain, Oct. 1, 1780, 
Cowpcns, Jan. 17, 1780, 
Giiilford Court House, 178(5, 
Ilubkirk Hills. April 25, 1780, 
Eutaw Springs, Sept. 8, 1780, 
Yorktown. Oct. 17, 1780, (sur.j 7072 
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\ IS preferable to riches, and virtue 



From the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
Despotism in SchoolB.. 

It has been urged that the discipline on ship 
board is too strict and the power too abso- 
lute ; that courts in their judgment arc too apt 
to encourage this despotism by sustaining of- 
ficers in their power, or by infliction of mere 
nominal punishment for what 'seem serious 'of- 
fences against humanity. But on the ocean, 
within the limits of a ship, with the dispro- 
portion of twenty or tliirty men against one 
with no back door to retreat from, it seems 
almost right that absolute power should be 
placed in the hands of the officers. There is 
no such excuse, however, for placing so much 
power in the hands of school masters, and if 
the power is thus placed care should be taken 
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that the men to whom tho power is ^iven, 
■hould be men of judgment and principle — of 
unswerving fimincKs in the dinehargc of their 
duties — and disposed to adminLtter their little 
government according to the btrictCbt dictates 
of justice. But a knowledge of the doings in 
many of our schools would reveal eases of 
groHS injustice to parties, that never now arc 
known beyond the consciousness of wrong 
that the injured parties feel, which is fostered 
and brooded over. Children are verj' seiihi- 
tivc — there is much human nature in children 
— and they have a very keen sense of injus- 
tice. Hence an act of partiality is clearly 
seen and appreciated by them, and a charge of 
impropriety or of insubordination applied to 
one scholar when it belongs to another, is at- 
tended by heart aches, in silence, for right 
dares not make complaint agaiiist power. 

In tlie exercise of the power possessed, more 
core should be had IcM an idea of injutitice 
find its way to the mind of a child. A teacher, 
as well as any man, is liable to mistakes, and 
his judgment is subject to error as well as 
that of the tiniest in his kingdom. lie should 
be very careful that temper funns no part in 
his decision, and he should weigh eWdeuce 
where there is doubt in a more exact manner 
than where the interests of men arc involved 
in our justice courts, for in the courts there 
are appeals until just decisions arc arrived 
at. In the schools the ipte dixit of a Bub> 
ordinate teaclier may consign an innocent 
boy to punishment, from which he has no ap- 
peal, and the word of a rash teacher put down 
the timid tcatimony of dreading children, that 
would tell against himself. 

The rule of infallibility of judgment on the 
part of teachers haa too long been believed^ 
The claim that the king could do no wrong was 
never more positively put forth than that the 
school master can do no wrong haa been un- 
derstood, and many acta of ii^ustice have been 
done, that perhaps have been repented of, but 
no acknowledgment of wrong haa scarcely ever 
come from the immaculate lips. Our own ex- 
perience — ^running over a distance of some 
thirty yean — recalls many such. True, after 
the wrong haa been done, with the back and 
the heart still aching with the infliction, there 
is hut little individual satimction in having a 
nuu BKj he was wrong in inflicting punish- 



ment — a man who has been cudgelled instesd 
of another within an inch of his life ii not 
pleased to hear that he is innocent of the o^ 
fence for which he has been thrashed — but it 
sets the matter right in the eyes of the woiU, 
and it is pleasant to find a man candid enough 
to admit he has been in error. 

llie right of the scholar is as positive si 
that of the teacher, and while the fonner ii 
called to pay due regard for discipline, titf 
latter is bound to make the discipline such si 
will best tend to the good order and decorom 
of the school, without resort to tyranny which 
no young American, who has a due senie of 
his rights, can submit to without choking. A 
school should, in the grand respect of diicipfi- 
nar}' law, be a sort of republic — ^the teachen 
deriving their power from the consent of the 
governed. Not, perhaps, fidly, but in a degree 
recognizing this great principle, and with a pro- 
per regard for his scholar as a thinking being, 
a teacher would live a happier lile and get along 
far easier than when, as Sir Oracle, he mount! 
tlie tripod and no small dog in his company 
dare bark when he opes his mouth. 



Spkllixq-Booiu XX 1826.— The following is 
believed to be a complete list of the spelnng- 
books in use in 1826. The names of the au- 
thors are given in the first column, the place 
where published in. the second : 



Alexander, 

Bentley, 

Belles, 

Bradley, 

Burhans, 

Bycrlcy, 

Cobb, 

Couaba, 

Crandell, 

Cummings, 

Dillworth, 

Uavcn, 

Hawesf 

UuU, 

Jones, 



Hudson 

Hudson 

N. London 

Windsor 

rhiladcl. 

Philadcl. 

Ithaca 

Philadel. 

Couperst'wn 

Boston 

Brookficld 

Windsor 

Portland 

Utica 

New York 



Kelley, 

LitUe, 

Mavor, 

Marshall, 

May, 

Mayo, 

Murray, 

Perry, 

Picket, 

Sears, 

Torrey, 

Webster, 

Wisgins, 

Wifiiams 



iBoston 

17ew York 

Niagara 

Saratoga 

WatertowB 

Baltimors 

New York 

Brookfidd 

Neer York 

Bochcster 

PhiladelphU 

New York 

New York 

ELamiltoa 



Will some one gather a Ust of such 
now published ? — PubUaher*^ Cireular* 



GooLD BaowN. — Goold Brown, the well- 
known grammarian, died on Tuesday evening, 
at his residence on South Common street, at 
the age of sixty-six years. Blr. Brown was 
bom in Providence, R. I., and was a descend- 
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mt of the foiindeT of Brown University. He 
iras for a number of years principal of an 
Bnglish and Classical Academy in New York, 
ind was much celebrated as a teacher. Mr. 
Brown was the author of several ^-orks on 
Orammar ; and in 1851 he published his 
" Grammar of English Grammars," which was 
the result of twenty-six years of unremitting 
toil, and which will perpetuate his name to 
ftiture generations. It is one of the greatest 
works in the English language. — Lynn WeefUy 
BeporteTf April ^th» 

Ooold Brown was not " a descendant of the 
founder of Brown "Cniversity," but the two 
were descendants of a common ancestor. He 
was the son of Smith Brown, who died in 
Pembroke, Mass., a little more than thirty 
years ago, and in which town -he married 
Lydia Goold. Smith was the youngest son 
of Elisha Brown, who died in North Provi- 
dence in the year 1802, aged 85 years. He 
was one of the most prominent men in the 
State of his day. He was long a member of 
the General Assembly, and at one time Deputy 
Governor. He was a man of abiUty, enter- 
prise, and wealth. Elisha was the tenth and 
j^oungcst child of llev. James Brown, who was 
one of the pastors of the First Baptist Church, 
and w^hose wife was grand-daughter of Wm. 
Harris, one of the first six who came to Pro- 
Tidcnce in 1636. James was the grandson of 
Chad Brown, who came here from Salem in 
1637, the year after Roger Williams. Chad 
• was also pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
and succeeded Roger Williams in that office. — 
Provtdenee Journal, 



practice, and was in Springfield partner of E. 
1). Beach, Democratic candidate for Govcmoi' 
in this State. He married and moved West, 
and commenced the practice of his profession 
there. Now he is the ruler over a great and 
growing State. 

Without any outside help, and with only 
the advantages factory boys usually have, he 
has stugglcd along up to his present position. 
— Worcester Xgia. 



An'othek Example. — Arthur Mc Arthur, 
late of Springfield, and for a short |^e prac- 
tiang law in New York, is now acting Gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. He was elcctetWI^ieut. 
Governor, and is at present in the Governor's 
•eat in consequence of the resignation of Gov. 
Barstow. 

Gov. McArthur was, a few years ago, a 
&ctory boy, and worked hard among the 
bobbins and spools of a factor}' in Uxbridge. 
Bat he employed the brief time after working 
koara in studying, with a fixed determination 
to get an education that woidd fit him for 
another kind of business. He persevered in 
ids purposes, studied law, ^was admitted to 



A Beautiful Picture. — The man who 
stands upon his own soil, who feels that by 
the laws of the land in which he lives— by the 
laws of civilized nations— he is the rightful 
and exclusive owner of the land which he tills, 
is, bv the constitution of our nature, under a 
wholesome influence not easily imbibed from 
any other source, lie feels— other things leing 
equal— more strongly than another, the char- 
acter of a man as lord of an animated world. 
Of this great and wonderful sphere, wliich, 
fashioned by the hand of God, and upheld by 
his power, is rolling thro' the heavens, a i)art 
is his — his from centre to the sky. It is the 
space on which the generation before moved 
in its round of duties, and he feels himself 
connected by a visible link with those who 
follow him, and to whom he is to transsmit a 
home. Perhaps his farm has come down to 
him from his fathers. They have gone to their 
last home ; but he can trace their footsteps 
over the scenes of his dcdlv labors. Tlie roof 
which shelters him was reared by those to 
whom he owes his being. Some interesting 
domestic tradition is connected with ever)* en- 
closure. The favorite fruit-tree was planted 
by his father's hand. He sported in boyhood 
beside the brook wliich winds through the 
meadow. Through the field lies the path to 
the village school of earlier days. He still 
hears from the window the voice of the Sab- 
bath bell which called his father to the house 
of God ; and near at hand is the spot where 
his parents laid down to rest, and where, 
when his time has come, he shall be laid by his 
children. Thpse are the feelings of the owners 
of the soU. Words cannot paint them — 
gold cannot buy them ; they flow out of the 
deepest fountains of the heart ; they are the 
life- springs of a fresh, healthy and generous 
national character. — Edward Everett. 
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Tin: OnAxnKru ok XATriir. — We live pt^acc- 
oblv nil the surface of the earth, whilr otean«« 
of fire roll l)enenth our feet. In the jrreat wonih 
of the globe, the everlastiiiir for-je i«* at work. 
How dreadful must an earthrjuake Ik*, when 
we are told hv Plinv that twdvo rities in Asia 
Minor were swallowed up in onenii;ht ! \i»t 
a A*esti;;e reniuined ; they wrn* lo'^t in the tre- 
mendouH maw f'jnver ! Millions of human 
beinc:*' liave been swallowed up while tlyin^ for 
Rafetv. In the howt-U of the earth Nature 
performs her wonders at the sanu' moment that 
she in firinj* the heavi-ns with her lii^htninijs. 
Her thunders roll above our heads and be- 
neath our fe(t, where the eve of mortal man 
never penrtr.it ed. In tlic vast vortvx of the 
voleano the universal foTiZC emjJties its melte<l 
metals. The roar of -T'tna has In-en the knell 
of thoiiitands, when it poured forth its eataract 
of fire over one of the fairest portions of the 
earth, and swept into ruins age-; of industry. 
In the reljifn of Titus Vespian, in the year 70, 
the voleano of Vesuvius dashed its fierv bil- 

m 

lows to the elouds, and buried in bumini? lava 
the cities of llereulaneum, Stabic and Pom- 
peii, which then liourished near Naples. In 
the >trcets once bu<v with the hum of indus- 
try, and where the celebrated aueicnts walked, 
the modem philosopher now stands and rumi- 
nates upon fallen grandeur. AVlule the inhab- 
itants were unmindful of the danger wliich 
awaited them ; while thov were busied with 
phms of wealth and greatness, the irresistible 
flood of lire came roaring from the Tuountain, 
and shroudc d them in eternal night. Seventeen 
centuries have rolled over them, and their lone- 
ly habitations and works remain as their mon- 
uments, niey are swept away in the torrent 
of time ; the waves of ages have settled over 
them, and art aloTie has preser\'ed their mem- 
ory, (ireat nature, how sublime are all thy 
works ! 



Enijroy. — See ! how that fellow works ! 
No obstacle is too great for him to sunnount ; 
no ocean too wide for him to leap ; no moun- 
tain too high for him to Sicale. lie will make 
a stir in the world and no mistake. Such arc 
the men who bidld our railroads, dig up the 
mountains in California, and enrich the world. 
There u nothing gained by idleness and sloth. 
This is a world of action. To make money. 



gain a reputation and exert a happy influence, 
vAvn must be active, persevering, and energetic. 
Tlu'y must not quail at shadows — run from 
li(m<, or attempt to dodge the lightning. Go 
forwar«l Kcalously in whatever you undertakei 
and We will ri<«k } ou anywhere and through 
life. 'Men who faint and quail, are a lau;*hiiig 
stock to angels, devils, and true men. 



SMiT.r.s \M» Fkowxs. — Which will vou do— 
smile, and make y<mr houeshold happy, or be 
crabbed, and make all the young ones gloomy, , 
and the tdder ones miserable r The amonnt 
of happiness you can ])roduee is incalculable, 
if you show a smiling face, a kind heart, and 
sj^eak pleasant words. Wear a pleasant coun- 
tenance ; let joy beam in your eyes, and love 
glow on yi »ur forehead. 'l*here is no joy like thit 
whi<h sj>rings from a kind act or a pleassnt 
deed ; and you will feel it at night when tou 
rest, at moniing when you rise, and through 
the dav when aoout vour business. — Homi 
Journal. 



Rf.\i> Bi'.roKK Yor Brv. — At a public auction 
of the librarv of Dr. Francis Bernard, (an 
e'liincnt Knglish physician, ) it happened in the 
progn'«s of the 'iale, that the auctioneer held 
up a. particular book, and called the attention 
of the crowd to it, sa>-ing, " that there was 
an important observation written in the vol- 
imie he was about to sell, in Dr. Bernard's 
own hand !" lliis intimation produced a spirit 
of rivalry among the bidders ; but when the ^ 
book was knocked down at a hiirh price, the 
purcha**er read to his astonishment — " / haee 
j>en'sr(l this hook, and it is not trorth a farthing,* 

A pedagogue had two pupils ; to one he 
was very partial and to the other very severe. 
One morning it happened that these two were 
late an^piN'eK' called to account for it. 

*• You must have hoard the bell, boys ; why 
did you not come r" 

*• riease, sir," said the favorite, •« I was 
dreaming that I was going to California, and 
I thought that the school bell was the steam- 
boat bell that I was going in." 

*• Very well, sir," said the master, glad of 

any pretext to excuse his favorite ; *• and noW} 

sir, (turning to the other) what have you ?" 

" Please, sir," said the puzzled boy, «« I — I 
was waiting to see Tom off I" 
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For the Schoolmmtter. 
Frevalent Taste in Heading. 

•• What a nation of readers we are ? " said 
■we, as we seated ourselves in the rail-car, for 
a short ride into the country. For first, while 
the cars were at the station, there came in two 
boys, in hot rivalry, crying, «« *cdence Jour' I! 
P9H! TribW! *NYork Papers! Only two 
cents ! And almost every man bought a pa- 
per — some bought two, and others none ; but 
ire noticed that many of these latter had each 
a book, snugly held under his arm. 

Soon the cars started, and then a young 
nan with a bundle of books, came along to 
•dl to any man so unfortunate as to have for- 
gotten to take one from Ms library or a book- 
rtoie, before setting out on his journey. Next 
the same youth, with his arms full of pam- 
phlet novels, tales, sketches, narratives, and 
confessions, came for more custom. And, 
Itttly, the same person came once more, with 
heaps of Magazines, Putnam's, Harper's, Bal- 
fou't, Gcdey's Peterson's, and we know not 
how many others. 

Erery time he passed through the car, he 
»ld something, and when we arrived at the 
^ station, we had the curiosity to look up 
■ad see how many were reading. Almost all 
had a book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, or 
something of the kind, and all were reading 
ai if for dear life itself. «« We are a nation of 
waders, surely ! " thought we. •« But what 
do we read?" 

Ah, that is the question, and a very porti- 

fient question it is ; one that demands a candid 

consideration. What do we read ? For every 

body reads, from the college professor, grave 

and dignified with his masterly Latin and 

Crreek Kpics, his fat, coarse-paper, red-edged 

German Treatises, and his clean and neat 

American Quarterlies and European Reviews ; 

down to the hackney coach driver who sits 

reading the 'erald on his carriage at the station, 

irkile awaiting the arrival of the train, and the 

lod-carrier, who stops to light his pipe and 

ead the news, before he ascends the dizzy 

adder, with his load of brick and mortar. 

Lnd why should they not all read? ITiey 

re all men and citizens; they all have a 

eep interest in the welfare of the country ; 

id nothing of human interest ought to be 

11 



uninteresting to them, or unknown in fact. 
Ought it ? They arc each of them capable of 
mental growth and improvement, and why 
should they not seek to stimulate that growth, 
and hasten that improvement ? Why not, to be 
sure? 

Bacon said that he ** had taken all knowl- 
edge for his province," and does not the com- 
mon day laborer, in a vast number of things 
now know more than Bacon himself? To be 
sure he does not know about Latin and Greek, 
Aristotle and Plato, and all that ; and about 
Algebra, Chemistry and Astronomy. But he 
does know a more practical knowledge of 
the arts of life, and of the common comforts of 
existence than ever Bacon and his peers knew. 
And why should he not assume for his province 
all science ? Let him know or learn never so 
much, and he will not diminish by the hun- 
dredth part of a tithe, the patrimony or right 
of his fellows to the same great and fertile 
pro\'ince. Let him learn ; he is an heir to it 
all, and has the best of all titles to it, — a mind 
given him by God, capable of enjoying it all, 
and specially endowed with an instinct to de- 
mand that knowledge. Let him read, and 
know, and enjoy, and be — as it is his duty to 
be — a better man all his days, for this reading, 
this learning, this knoi^dng ! 

But our question will return : what do they 
read? So we called the young man, our 
friend — for everybody who sells or buys peri- 
odical literature is the friend of the Schooimas^ 
ter, which our favorite we means. So we 
recalled oiir friend, the seller of books, and 
asked him what he had to seU. «A11 the 
current magazines, all the daily newspapers — 
Boston, New York and Providence— and the 
common literature of the day. Them's what 
I sell," said he, with the evident air of a patron 
of authors and printers. ** The current maga- 
zines, daily newspapers, and common litera- 
ture of the day," thought we. " Those are 
what people read in the cars. Well, what of 
that ? " 

And what of it, dear reader ? Did you ever 
think what that means ? Let us see what it 
does mean. Here is a << Harper," the most 
widely circulated monthly in the world, we 
reckon — read monthly by almost a million 
of people, perhaps by more than that number. 
Look at its table of contents for any given 
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month — this April for example — and what do 
you find ? Many thinurH very good, but every- 
thing—excepting a few ehupters* of little 
Dorritt, by Dickens — a fra^ient, or a Mmall 
article amounting to nothing;. All very good 
for a half-hour'8 reading in a ruil-car, but if 
you want any broad and liberalizing view of 
any science, or of any matter of permanent 
importance, just good for nothing. Any other 
magazine is quite as bad — most of them much 
worse. Many of them do not oim to gi\*e 
their readers anything but •* stories " — and 
such stories ! They tell nothing, teach noth- 
ing, mean nothing ; but tliey do not fail to 
accomplish something. Tliey take the time, 
distract the attention, defile the imagination, 
and deprave the taste. 

Then the daily newspapers are much worse. 
They are made up of the current news — worse 
than the tea-table chat of the most prurient 
gossips, — filled with minute details of common 
court trials^-of murders, divorces, adulteries, 
forgeries, and what not. All these accounts 
are made up in the greatest haste, often by 
very young men as reporters — though many 
of these reporters are men of real taste and 
good morals — filled with the current gossip of 
coi\jecture as to what Mr. Buchanan, or Pierce 
will do if he does not do another thing, and 
abounding in the most abusive and vitupera- 
tive epithets, accusing cverj'body of nameless 
crimes and enormities, till we are comi)elled 
to doubt if there be any virtue on earth. 

But then the " common literature of the 
day ! " Our soul sickens wliile we are com- 
pelled — in order to discharge the duty begun 
in this article — ^to think what that term com- 
prehends ! Pirates* Narratives ; Murderers' 
Confessions, and Exultations ; Awful Disclo- 
sures; Full Particulars ; Tales of liOve and Ad- 
venture ; Records of Crime ; The Female Ilorse 
Thief; The Counterfeiter ; Tlie Burglar; The 
Forger ! Oh what a dire confusion of sin and 
iniquity ! And all written with the greatest 
superabundance of adjectives and epithets, 
with the most taking sentences, and the most 
bewitching rhetoric. To say there is no sem- 
blance of morality in these books or pamphlets, 

IB to say nothing at all concerning them ; and 
to say that the " hell- broth '* made by the 
witches in Macbeth, would be innocent in 
comparison with these books, is to speak far 
below the truth. 



And vet these books sell! and Bell enor- 
mously too ! And what of it r We do not 
know, and if we did know. Is there any word 
or combination of words, that could expieu 
the magnitude of the evils these books tie 
setting in motion, to come doift-n upon us like 
avalanches hereafter ? We wish to lift up our 
warning voice, and to beseech every teacher 
of youth, and every parent or guardian, to 
look well to what the young are reading. 

To read nothini: but these books, papers or 
magazines, is to waste the time, and to deprave 
the taste, to misinform the mind, to coixopt 
the heart, and to debase manners, morals, and 
habits. Turn awav from them yourselvn, 

m m 

warn yoiir children and pupils against them. 
Ask them to read, and teach them to love the 
works of the old authors, Milton, — his protc 
as well as his poems, — Jeremy Taylor, Thomai 
Browne, Addison, Johnson, and the good 
histories, the sterling reviews and criticisms, 
and scientific works of the times. Wotki 
these are, that will give information while they 
do not delude the heart, and which will tend 
at the same time to elevate and purify the 
mind, as well as to form the soul to a model 
of nobleness and virtue really worthy of a 
man. 

In our day we are forming our tastes for 
reading on the short and hastily written edi- 
torials in our daily papers, or on the firag- 
mentar^" pieces of the monthlies, or on the 
exciting, flashy novellettes of the hour. We 
must change this. Let but a young man form 
a correct taste for solid and substantial read- 
ing, and he is better prepared for every duty, 
than the one who cannot read such books. 

How often do we find persons in our trav- 
els, having good minds, a keen intelligence, 
even much common sense, who, on account of 
the unfortunate habits they have early formed 
of reading nothing but newspapers — very good 
they are in their place — magazines, or tales 
and sketches, are nevertheless completely una- 
ble to read a book on Mental Philosophy, 
Rhetoric, Chemistry, Political Economy, or 
even on Morality and Virtue? They have 
never formed a taste for the plain substantiali 
of reading and literature, and hence they can 
only read that which is highly spiced and ex- 
citing. A most unfortunate habit this, and 
it ought to be broken up at once. There is 
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no Bafetjt and no promise of improvement to 
the one who will not make a resolute effort to 
ftccomplish this work for himself. But we will 
resume this topic at another time. r. 



For th« Schoolmaster. 
Musio.' 

BT ANNIB ELISABKTH. 



Whbn the king of day sends his first glad ray 

To bid the earth rejoice, 
In the pleasant light of the morning bright, 

Is heard my joyous voice. 

Afar on the earth, it tells of the birth 

Of a high and holy joy ; 
Lake a glad'ning ray o'er the pilgrim's way, 

A gem without alloy. 

I eome on the wing of the dark storm-king, 

When the tempest hovers nigh ; 
And sing a strain to the heart again, 

In the trembling zephyr*s sigh. 

The dancing stream, with its flashing gleam, 

Rings out with noisy glee. 
And the distant roar of the wave-washed shore, 

Sounds ocean's anthems free. 

The floweret breathes from its fragrant leaves 

A music-laden sigh ; 
And the forests wake, and their strong arms shake 

When the voice of the gale sweeps by. 

Tie desert wild, where the untam'd child 

Of nature makes his home. 
And the distant glades, and the mighty shades. 

Where the forest hunters roam, 

Hire felt my powers, through the weary hours 

Of many a dreary day ; 
And the sons of the sea, ray voices free. 

Have joined in a merry lay. 

like a sunny beam of a star-lit dream, 

I eome to the weary heart ; 
And in tones of love I point above, 

To the joys that ne'er depart. 

With the heavenly throng I swell the song 

Whose echo ne'er expires, ' 
And shout the strains of the golden plains, 

To the seraph's shining lyres. 



The circumference of the cable for the 
ocean telegraph is exactly equal to that of a 
half-dime. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Fragments Picked up at Sea. 

BY JOHN DUDD. 

Bayaud Taylor, writing to the New York Tri- 
btwet from under the Aurora Borcalis, gives a de- 
scription of what he saw to relieve the monotony 
of one of those almost endless nights of travel ; 
and we may hope it also relieved, for the time at 
leaHt, the intolerable pain which a refractory tooth 
caused him : 

So passed three hours ; the night had long 
set in, with a clear sky, 13° below zero, and a 
sharp wind blowing. All at once an exclama- 
tion from Braistcd aroused me. I opened my 
eyes as I lay in his lap, looked upward, and 
Haw a narrow belt or scarf of silver fire stretcl^- 
ing directly across the zenith, "i^ith its loose, 
froyed ends slowly swaying to and fro down 
the slopes of the sky. Presently it began to 
waver, bending back and forth, sometimes 
slo^viy, sometimes with a quick, springing mo- 
tion, as if testing its elasticity. Now it took 
the shape of a bow, now undulated into Ho- 
garth's line of beauty, brightening and fading 
in its sinuous motion, and finally formed a 
shepherd's crook, the end of which suddenly 
began to separate and fall off, as if driven by 
u strong wind, until the whole belt shot away 
in long, drifting lines of fiery snow. It then 
gathered again into a dozen dancing fragments 
which alternately advanced and retreated, shot 
hither and thither, against and across each 
other, blazed out in yellow and rosy gleams, 
or paled again, playing a thousand fantastic 
pranks, as if guided by some wild whim. 

We lay silent with upturned faces, watching 
this wonderful spectacle. Suddenly, the scat- 
tered lights ran together, as by a common im- 
pulse, joined their bright ends, twisted them 
through each other, and fell in a broad, lumi- 
nous curtain straight downward through the 
air until its fringed hem swung apparently but 
a few yards over our heads. This phenome- 
non was so unexpected and startling, that for 
a moment I thought our faces would be touch- 
ed by the skirts of the glorious auroral dra- 
pery. It did not follow the spheric curve of 
the firmament, but hung plumb from the ze- 
nith, falling, apparently, millions of leagues 
through the air, its folds gathered together 
among the stars and its embroidery of flame 
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Hwceping the earth and sheddixifr a pale, un- 
earthly radiance over the wastes of snow. A 
moment afterwards it was a;;ain drawn up, 
parted, waived its Haml)eaiix and shot its 
lances hither and thither, advuneing and re- 
treating as before. Anythini? so strange, so 
capricious, so wonderful, so gloriously beau- 
tiful, I scarcely hope to !M.>e again. 

Another extract from the same li'ttcr will con- 
vince our readers, if, indeed, they are not already 
convinced, that al)out Dame Nature in the distri- 
bution of her beauties, there is nothing section- 
al : 

■\Ve now had unintciTupted forest sccner)- 
between the stations — and such scenery. It 
is almost impossible to paint the glor^' of 
these Winter forests. Every tree, laden with 
the purest snow, resembles a (iothic fountain 
of bronze, covered with frozen spray, through 
which only suggestive glimpses of its delicate 
tracer)' could be had. From every rise we 
looked over thousands of such mimic foun- 
tains, shooting low or high, from their pave- 
ments of ivor\' and alabaster. It was an en- 
chanted wilderness — white, silent, gleaming, 
and filled with inexhaustible forms of beauty. 
To what shall I liken those glimpses under the 
boughs into the depths of the forest, where 
the snow destroyed all prospective and brought 
the remotest fairy nooks and coverts, too love- 
ly and fragile to seem cold, into the glittering 
foreground ? ** Wonderful I" •• glorious I" I 
could only exclaim, in breathless admiration. 
Once, by the road side, we saw an Arctic 
ptarmigan, as white as the snow, with ruby 
eyes that sparkled like jewels as he moved 
slowly and silently along, not frightened in 
the lcast« 



pcrature was 10*^ below zero, and I conld have 
wished it ten degrees colder. Mt deer, al- 
though his first savage strength was spent, 
was htill full of spirit, and I began to ei^joy 
this mode of travel. Wc soon entered the 
hills, Avhich were covered "^-ith thickets of fro- 
zen birch, with here and there a tali Scotch 
fir. completely robed in snow. The sun, which 
had showed about half his disc at noon, wu 
now dipping under the horizon, and a pure or- 
ange glow lighted up the dazzling masses of 
the crvstal woods. All was silver clear, far 
and near, shining, as if by its ovm light, with 
an indescribable radiance. We had struck up- 
on a well beaten track on entering the hills, 
and Hew swiftly along through this dlcnt 
splendor, this jeweled solitude, under the 
crimson and violet dome of the sky. Here 
was true Northern romance ; here was poet- 
rv' beyond all the Sagas and Eddas that ever 
were written. 

lie wishes to obtain pencil {sketches of charac- 
teristic faces, snd gives us the following inimita- 
ble pen-and-ink sketch of a *• type of his race," 
whom he procured for a sitter. After reading it, 
who cannot sec the old man of fcventy-thrc« sun- 
less winters standing before him ? 



Another passage from a more recent letter, 
written from a point farther North, will furnish 
the reader with a fresh example of the truth of 
the old saying that ** there is nothing like getting 
used to things." Think of a temperature 1(K> be- 
low zero being too warm for a comfortable sledge 
ride! 

Before us stretched a trackless plain, bound- 
ed by a low mountain ridge. Eric sat off at 
a fiut trot, winding hither and thither, as his 
deer followed the invisible path. I kept close 
behind him white as a Polar bear, but glow- 
ing like a rolcano under my furs. The tern- 



♦ ♦ * ♦ J/udwig was dis- 
patched to procure an old fellow by the name 
of Niemi, a Finn, who promised to comply 
with my wishes ; but his ignorance made him 
suspicious, and it was necessary to send again. 
" I know what travelers are," said he, "and 
what a habit they have of getting people's 
skulls to carry home with them. Even if they 
are arrested for it, they are so rich, they al- 
ways buy over the judges. Who knows but 
they might try to kill me for the sake of my 
skull r" After much jx^rsuasion, he was final- 
ly induced to come, and, seeing that Ludwig 
supposed he was still afraid, he said, with great 
energy : " I have made up my mind to go, even 
if a shower of knives should fall from heaven I" 
He was seventy-three years old, though he 
did not appear to be over sixty — his hair being 
thick and black, his frame erect and sturdy, 
and his color crimson rather than pale. Ilia 
eye-brows were jet black and bushy, his eyes 
large and deep-set, his nose strong and prom- 
inent, and the comers of his long mouth drawn 
down in a settled curve, expressing a melan- 
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iness< The high chcck-boncs, square 
muscular jaw belonged to the true 
rpe. He held perfectly still while I 
ccly moTing a muscle of his face, and 
id in getting a portrait which every- 
gnized. 

lim a piece of money with which he 
:ly delighted ; and, after a cup of 
Ilerr Knoblock's kitchen, he went 
te proud and satisfied. •* They do 
I look like dangerous persons," he 
c carpenter ; •• perhaps they do not 
ulls. I wish they spoke our lan- 
it I might ask them, hoAV people live 
untry. America is a very large, wild 
know all about it, and the discovery 
A-as not there nivself at the time, but 
ipi, who lives in Kittila, was one of 
)f the ship, and he told me how it 
Jenis Lampi said they were going 
the captain overboard, but he per- 
lem to give him three days, and 
:d day they found it. Now I should 
ow whether these people, who came 
country, have laws as we have, and 
tiey live as comfortably." So say- 
i Anderinpoika Xicma departed. 

a companion-piece to the above, the 
. not think we arc making the string of 

long if we append another picture 
ame easel : 

icr had he gone, than the old I^app 
Elsa, who had been sent for, drove 
pulk, behind a fast reindeer. She 
mplete Lapp costume — blue cloth 
h wide sleeves, trimmed with scar- 
curious pear-shaped cap of the same 
apon her head. She sat upon the 
I deer-skin, and employed herself in 
eindecr sinews, which she rolled up- 
?ek with the palm of her hand while 
etching her. It was already dark, 
s obliged to work by candle-light, 
cecded in catching the half-insane, 
) expression of her face. When I 
randlc to examine her features more 
le cried out, ** Look at me O son of 
)hc said that I had great powers, and 
)lc of doing everything since I had 
ir, and could make an image of her 
!r. She asked whether we were mar- 



ried, saying we conld hardly travel so much, 
if we were ; yet she thought it much better to 
be married and stay at home- I gave her a 
rigsdaler, which she took with joyful surprise, 
saying, " ^^^lat J am I to get my coffee and to- 
bacco, and be paid too } Thanks, O son of 
man, for your greatr^oodness !" She chuckled 
very much over the drawing, saying that the 
dress was exactly right. 



Mistakes of Printers. 



Some people are continually wondering at 
the " carelessness" of editors in allowing so 
many errors and blunders to appear in their 
columns and mar the print. Such people know 
very little of the difficulties — we had almost 
said impossibilities — of keeping them out. Tfie 
most careful attention to these matters will 
not prevent errors creei)ing in, even when pro- 
fessional proof-readers arc engaged expressly 
for the purpose. And when it is bom in mind 
that in most papers such an expense is necessa- 
rily dispensed with, and the proofs on that 
account are often hurriedly examined, the fact 
will no longer appear strange. In connection 
with this subject, the following anecdote is not 
inappropriate. 

A Glasgow publishing house attempted to 
publish a work that should be a perfect spe- 
cimen of typographical accuracy. Ai^er hav- 
ing been carefully read by six experienced 
proof-readers, it was posted up in the hall of 
the University, and a reward of fifty pounds 
offered to any one who should detect an error. 
Each page remained two weeks in this place ; 
and yet, when the work was issued, several 
errors were discovered, one of which was in 
the^r*^ line of the first page! 

When such was the case in a city long cele- 
brated in Great Britain for publishing the 
finest and most correct editions of the classics, 
what is to be expected in a newspaper which 
must necessarily be hurried through the press 
ichile it is netcs ; and where the compensation 
will hardly afford one «* experienced proof- 
reader," let alone six. The wonted accuracy 
of our papers is really astonishing. 



Refutation is like polished steel; it may 
be tarnished by a breath. 
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From Hftrper^t Weekly. 



Died 16/A February, 18o7. 

AuiFT, upon an old ba!«altic crasr, [Pole, 

WUirh, Kcalpcd by keen winds that defend the 
Gazes with dead face on the seas that roll 
Around the Mcrrct of the n|\stic rone, 
A mighty nation's star-hespangled flag 

Flutters alone. 
And underneath, upon the lifele!(s front 

Of that drear clitf, a simple name is traced ; 
Fit type of him, who, famishing and gaunt. 
But with a rocky purpose in his soul, 
lireasted the gathering snows. 
Clung to the drifting floes, 
By want beleaguered and by winter chased. 
Seeking the brother lost amid that frozen waste. 

Xot many months ago we greeted him. 
Crowned with the icy honors of the North. 
Across the land his hard-won fame went forth. 
And Maine's deep woods were shaken limb by 

limb. 
His own mild Keystone State sedate and prim, 
Burst from its decorous (}uict as he came. 
Hot Southern lips, with eloquence aflame. 
Sounded his triumph. Texas, wild and grim, 
Proffered its horny hand. The large-lunged AVest, 

From out its giant breast 
Yelled its frank welcome. And from main to main. 
Jubilant to the sky, 
Thundered the mighty cry, 
HoNOBTo Kane! 

In vain— in vain beneath his feet we flung 
The reddening roses ! All in vain we poured 
The golden wine, and round the shining board 
Sent the toast circling, till the rafters rung 
With the thrice-tripled honors of the feast ! 
Scarce the buds wilted and the voices ceased 
Ere the pure light that sparkled in his eyes, 
Bright as auroral fires in Southern skies. 

Faded and faded. And the brave young heart 
That the relentless Arctic winds had robbed 
Of all its vital heat ; in that long quest 
For the lost Captain, now within his breast 
More and more faintly throbbed. 
His was the victory ; but as his grasp 
Closed on the laurel crown with eager clasp. 
Death launched a whistling dart ; 
And ere the thunders of applause were done 
His bright eyes closed forever on the sun ! 
Too late — too late the splendid prize he won 
In the Olympic race of Science and of Art ! 

Like to some shattered berg that, pale and lone, 
DriAs from a white North to a Tropic zone, 



And in the burning day 
Wastes peak by piak away. 
Till on Kome rosv even 
It dies with sunlight blessing it ; so he 
Tranquilly floated to a Southern sea. 
And melted into Heaven ! 

He needs no tears, who lived a noble li.''e! 

We will not weep for him who died so well : 
But we will gather round the hearth, and tell 
The storv of his strife. 
Such homage suits him well : 
Better than funeral pomp, or passing bell ! 

^^liat tale of peril and self-sacriiice ! 
Prisoned amid the fastnesses of ice. 
With hunger howling o'er the wastes of snow! 
Night lengthening into months ; the ravenous 
floe 
Crunching the massive ships, as the white bear 
Crunches hih prey. The insufficient share 

Of loathsome food ; 
The lethargy of famine ; the despair 
Urging to labor, nervelessly ])ursued ; 
Toil done with skinny arms, and faces hucd 
Like palid masks, while dolefully behind 
Glimmered the fading embers of a mind ! 
That awful hour, when through the prostrate band 
Delirium stalked, laying his burning hand 
Upon the ghastly foreheads of the crew, 
The whispers of rebellion, faint and few 
At first but deepening ever till they grew 
Into black thoughts of murder ; such the throng 
Of horrors round the Hero. High the song 
Should be that hymns the noble part he played ! 
Sinking himself — ^yet ministering aid 
To all around him. By a mif*hty will 
Living defiant of the wants that kill, • 

Because his death would seal his comrades* fate; 

Cheering with ceaseless and inventive skill 
Those Polar winters, dark and desolate. 
Equal to every trial— every fate- 
He stands, until spring, tardy with relief. 
Unlocks the icy gate. 
And the pale prisoners thread the world once more 
To the steep clifl[s of Greenland's pastoral shore, 
Bearing their dying chief! 

Time was when he should gain his spurt of gold 
From royal hands, who woed the knightly state ; 

The knell of old formalities is tolled. 
And the world's knights are now self consecrate. 

No grander episode doth chivalry hold 
In all its annals, back to Charlemagne, 
Than that long vigil of unceaoing pain. 

Faithfully kept, through hunger and through cold. 
By the good Christian Knight, Elisha Kave ! 
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SBITOB'S DEFABTMENT. 

'Bobert AII7Q, Editor. 



We send out bills in this number to our 
subscribers. Most have already paid up, but 
some — too many — are still behind. Will you, 
dear friends, fill out blanks in receipt, and 
send on the cash at once, and we will return 
bill, receipted. It will help us to make a 
better and a cheaper magazine ; and also help 
our readers to appreciate it better. 



Visitation of SohoolB. 



It has been our pleasure during the last four 
months to visit not less than one hundred and 
teventy-five schools in the State of Rhode Island, 
ud about a dozen of those in adjoining Staten. 
We wish here to record a few words in reference 
to these visits, both for the encouragement and 
instruction of teachers and visitors. We wish 
alM to utter a few sentiments fur the advice and 
information of those who pay for these schools, 
in order that they may know what they arc pay- 
ing for, and what the children are learning. We 
do this, that so far as the influence of our modest 
periodical goes, it may be exerted in the direc- 
tion of improvement. 

Bat before we begin, let us say, that there 
ii no way of making improvement in our schools 
except by careful calculation and examination of 
the faults and defects, rather than by boasting of 
tile excellencies of our schools, their teachers, 
uid their methods of instruction and govern- 
ment The man who undertakes to improve 
without attempting to correct errors or defects, 
tad only seeks to do better, cannot by any means 
sdTuce so rapidly as he can who first searches 
sad finds out wherein he fails, and then resolute- 
ly lets himself to correct and supply these fail- 
ttres and deficiencies. To labor blindly even with 
the best intentions, and with the utmost self-com- 
placency, is not a very promising way to accom- 
plish anything that shall benefit ourselves or 
others ; for, in that case, we are most likely to 
do as much mischief by our carelessness as we 
can do good by our zealous labor. 

We must scan every work that we undertake, 
before we begin it, as to the means best adapted 
to accomplish it ; and while we are engaged in it, 
u to the general effect of those means thus em- 
ployed, and as to our own capabilities for that 
work. But no where do we more need this care- 



ful examination than in the case of our common 
schools and the work they arc to perform. The 
agencies used in these schools are very numerous 
and liable to become conflicting, unless they are 
watched with vigilance and guarded with energy. 
The teacher is often set in imaginary conflict 
with both scholars and parents ; the pu])ils almost 
always are oftencr made to feel that the teacher 
oniy governs, instructs, and becomes popular at 
the expense of their peculiar pleasure or inter- 
ests, and the parents are apt to think that teachers 
are a lazy class in antagonism with them, and the 
scholars a vicious, idle set, who Live only to get 
into mischief and destroy property in shape of 
text-books and school furniture. Thus, «vhilc 
there is such a conflict of interests and inclina- 
tions, there should be much careful study and su- 
pervision seeking to harmonize opposition and 
cause all these conflicting elements to work out 
greater good than any of them alone could per- 
form. 

Several very important practical questions 
arise in reference to this matter of Visitation of 
Schools, as, *' Who shall be the Visitors ? With 
what powers shall they be clothed ? What shall 
be the methods they shall adopt, whether of sim- 
ple inspection and observation, or of examina- 
tion, criticism and suggestion ? How often should 
schools be thus visited ? To what subjects should 
these visitors direct their attention ? And how 
shall they make their observations and the knowl- 
edge they thus gain of practical utility to the 
community r" All these are topics and questions 
that cannot any of them be left out of account in 
the discussion of a subject so important as this. 
Let us examine them somewhat in detail. 

lat. Who sfiall be the Visitor* f 

The answer to this question will depend some- 
what on the purpose for which this visitation is 
undertaken. If it be, as it ought to be, to secure 
uniformity in the methods of teaching and disci- 
pline throughout a given territory, as well as en- 
lightened progress and permanent improvements 
then sound policy would dictate the appointment 
of a single man of large experience and practi- 
cal common sense, who should as far as possible 
give his whole time and attention to the work. 

This plan is much better than the very common 
one of appointing a half-dozen men to visit the 
dozen schools of a town, and giving to each the 
duty of visiting two schools once, perhaps twice 
during the time they are to keep. By this latter 
method, the visitor can make no intslligent com- 
parisons of one school with others, aud often he 
has had no experience sufficient to enable him to 
be a wise and profitable counsellor to the teacher 
in cases qf difficulty, or to stimulate his zeal, or 
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to aroiiAc an interest in the minds nf the children 
who attend school. Bui when a man U ehosen 
on account of hi* ripe experience and his varied 
knowledsre, as well as on account of his peculiar 
tact in advisin<7 men and dealing with them, and 
alKo of his ready methods of communicatinf; in- 
formation and rendering instruction pleasing to 
children, and when he devotes a lari^v portion of 
his time to these visits, and can compare one 
Rchool with others, the ease is very different in- 
deed. We then can witness various methods, 
both of teaching and governing, and can act H-ith 
a fuller understanding of every particular case 
that may come before them. 

Ceftainly, the visitor of the schools, should, if 
possible, be the l)est man in the whole town, and 
he should be well paid too for his time and trou- 
ble — so paid, that he can afford to give some lit- 
tle time and attention to the daily work of study- 
ing and preparing for his duties ; so that he may 
occasionally make a visit to a neighboring town 
or city noted for its excellent methods of instruc- 
tion, and can thus bring to the neighborhood 
everything ripe and valuable, and can thus intro- 
duce in his visits to schools, and his intercourse 
with the teachers, all valuable improvements, 
without the expense of having to experiment to 
discover and apply them. Let it then be settled, 
that the very best man in the best town is none 
too good for the office of school visitor, and that 
the cheapest man is altogether too cheap to be 
employed, even if he would pay the town a large 
Ixmus for keeping him in the office. 

2fl. JVhat }>ower9 ahatl a visitor Jtare f 

We say generally, his duties should be only ad- 
visory. He should be the agent of the School 
Committee, clothed with ministerial zmA not with 
discretionary or pf^nipoteniary powers. The de- 
fects he will see, as an ordinary thing, will not 
need to be dealt with in a summary way. Time 
will in most cases do much towards settling dif- 
ficulties. So the visitor's powers should not be 
much of the arbitrary or despotic sort. But it 
should be understood that he may advise, repre- 
sent, encourage, suggest — but not that he may 
dismiss, command, or direct. This in general 
will be best for him and all concerned. His influ- 
ence will be more kindly felt, thus, and he will 
be a friend and not a master — a brother and not 
n dictator. And though it may not seem at first 
to promise so well as to clothe him with great 
powers, yet we do think that in the end it will be 
a way much better than any other. 

3rf. }VJiat methods shall he adopt f 

This has been in principle answered above. He 
must chiefly advise and suggest ; but sometimes 
he should also illustrate by example. He should 



by all means avoid either of two extreme medi- 
ods. which are often adopted by School Com 
mittees — the rnie, that of indiscriminate flattery— 
the other, that of constant censure. IIHiat de- 
fects he sees in a teacher, let him say to the teach- 
er alone, and to no one else : what errors in the 
scholars, let him say to the scholars, and say 
these so kindly that everybody will feel bis good 
nature while he savs them. 

Ath. How often should each school he visited f 

At least once a month if possible. And the 
teachers in all the schools* under his care should 
meet the visitor and each other at least as often 
as two or more times in a month. We know how 
tiresome teachers* meetinge often are, and some- 
times how profiless they are too. But take them 
all in all, and no teacher can lire long, and he 
an improving teacher, without attending them. 

5fh, What should be the ohjectt of hi* alien' 
Hon T 

Every thing connected with the sehool--the 
room — ^the books — the order and quietness— the 
manner of sitting, standing, reading, reciting,— 
the modes of the teacher in speaking, in all hit 
movements — his spirit and also that of the pu- 
pils — ^in short, everything about the school and 
premises should be carefully noted and marked. 

6/A. Ilo\r shall the community projit by tMeae 
visitations f 

We answer by very full reports made with skill 
and care. These reports, we fully believe, arc as 
necessary and as useful as the visitations them- 
selves, and the town that does not require its com- 
mittee to make up and print its annual report, is 
losing, nobody can tell how much. But enough 
now. 



Spellins. 



At a villagre in Staflbrdshire, England, a boy was de- 
tained from school some time ago, to assist the familj 
in sorting potatoes. The schoolmaster, as usual on such 
occavioDS, dcKired the boy*s father to sbxd wobo what 
was the cause of his absence. The next morning the 
boy appeared with a note from hia father, which con- 
tained tliis simple but comprehensive word : 
" Krptatomatatkrino.'* 

The schoolmaster, astonished a^sucha wobd, puztled 
himself for some time, but at length made out the moan- 
injf : 

" Kept at home a tatkbiko \ ** 

This is a great deal better than some letters we 
have seen. For instance, will somebody read the 
following business epistle ? 

" While perusing the Mobnino Stab, I se the book 
advrtes caled fur sail and being anions to git 
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one I now send the mount that I A them ardvirteB for 
an wood be very grateful if yon would oblid^e me by 
•endinir one,** &c. 

Bat here u» another, in old style, but still not bet- 
ter than one letter in our possession from a trustee 
of a school district : 

A DicnoNART Chained.— In the town records of 
Boston, Eng-land, under the date of 1578, the following 
resolution is found : 

** That a dictionarye shall be bought for the scollers 
of the f^ce scoole ; and the same booke to be tyed in a 
eheyne, and set upon a deske in the scoUe, whcrcunto 
any scoller may have accesse, as occasion shall serve." 

We give one more specimen— one not made up 
—but a genuine life-article that tells its own sto- 
ry ynth a directness truly refreshing. 

" I root to yo larst weak Con Car ning that Ellegal 
tax was sest aganst me and I have nut had Enny Ee- 
tums from you yeight I want you to whright to me as 
■oon as poscbl and let me now Send me al the papers ye 
hav and Coppees." 

But we only used these letters as a sort of a 
text from which we want to preach a sermon on 
Spelling. No branch of school education is more 
neglected or needs a more thorough drilling, and 
draws more largely on thcfyatience of the teacher 
than this. Young people are not good spellers, 
and old people are not y^t perfect in this very 
graceful accomplishment. In regard to spelling 
let US first say that it is chiefly a matter of mere 
memory. So irregular is the English Orthogra- 
phy that it requires scarcely any mental exercise 
than that of the memory. A child must learn to 
«ee the letters of the words while he thhika of the 
wordx ; and to see these with unfailing accuracy 
as soon as the mind catches the word. 

How is this to be done ? 

We answer, the attention must have been so 
often called to the letters of the words, and in 
neh an interesting manner that the memory 
nrast hare seized upon those letters and mastered 
them. This m\ist have been done in a manner 
intescsting we say : for let it Ife understood that 
if you wish a child to learn you must interest 
Mm— or in other words you must please him. 
The old adage about " one man leading a horse 
to the water but the thousand not being able to 
make him drink," although not exactly true in 
regard to a child's learning — is nevertheless quite 
true in its general sense. You may easily bring 
a child's mind to learning, but to make him re- 
member and really learn, is by no means so easy, 
in fact is almost impossible unless he can be made 
actually to love that learning and to ardently de- 
tire it with his whole heart and soul. 

Let no teacher excuse himself for his laziness— 

12 



for you may be sure laziness is at the bottom of 
all such subterfuges — ^by sapug that knowledge 
is hard to be acquired, and therefore can never 
be made pleasant to the young. It is pleasant 
always, if only put in its true and pleasing light, 
and a deep and an abiding enthusiasm may be 
awakened in the spelling-lesson. Witness the 
old spelling-classes and spelling-schools that 
some of us, dear readers, have attended. But to 
return to our specific answer. How is spelling to 
be taught ? 

1st. There must be a great deal of repetition. 
The words are to be pronounced to the scholars 
and they are to call them over and over by their 
letters and syllables, until they have become very 
familiar with them. And here be it said that 
when a spelling-lesson has been given,' every 
word should be spelt over at least a half-dozen 
times by the different members of the class, and 
if one scholar misspels a word he should by all 
means be made to spell it correctly before his at- 
tention is called to another. In this business the 
great aim and object is to repeat, repeaty repeat, 
till the mind is so familiar with the letters of all 
the common words of the language that the 
thought, the tongue, the hand or pen cannot 
readily go astray as to the orthography, whenever 
a word is suggested to the mind, or is wanted for 
use. We here suppose that the teacher dictates 
or " puts out " the words to the class of scholars. 

2d. Another way — not to be exclusively relied 
upon, but to be used occasionally — more properly 
frequently — ^is tliat of dictating words for each 
one in the class to write them on slate or paper. 
This is so long and tedious, so slow, and there- 
fore so dull an exercise, that it cannot be relied 
on for the whole of the practice in spelling. It 
is invaluable as an examination exercise, as seem- 
ing to introduce variety, and as introducing 
another method of exciting wholesome competi- 
tion and rivalry. But it cannot go over the whole 
spelling-book and repeat the words times enough. 
It is most excellent in its way, but is altogether 
too tedious to be used exclusively ; while if tlu' 
old method of *' putting out" words and spelling 
them *' by word of mouth," as we used to say, be 
only used, the pupils will be apt to be igno- 
rant of the proper manner of spelling them by 
writing. Writing words thus begets system, 
carefulness, and does, in fact, exactly what we 
most need to teach, the things which boys will 
practice when they become men. When they 
come hereafter to use the knowledge in school 
they will not be called on to spell, in the school 
way, the words they are daily speaking or using. 
They will then only write them. Let them there- 
fore write them as a short, daily exercise, and 
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let tliis b<' varit'd by a hundred^ if pD-^Mblf. iutiT- 
cstiiiK exiKriiiK'iitn to uwakin un interest and 
kindle ci)th\iMa-<m. 

.*Jd. Another method of sjiellinir. still more re- 
commended hy hiini; ex-ictly the method of daily 
life and praetii-e in writing; is, wh«Tc the t<arher 
contriveri to make the M-h(dar think of the Mord 
withont eallinu: it, and then a^iks him to write it. 
For example, the learher, after ralliiti; a class 
out before him, sayn : 

•* I wish you all ti» write two word-*, whieh I am 
not goin>; to name to you. You mui«t think of 
them for yoursidve-*, aflfr I have i;i\en you their 
detinition. They may both hi- u-ed indisi-rimi- 
nately in rej^ard to the tirst art of reliijions w«ir- 
■hip paid to (rod by Cain atid Abel. Tlie one in 
its literal sense is more ^;cneral than the other, 
and will inelude all animals slain in token of 
atonement f<>r sins, as well as fruits, bread and 
other thinijH rendered to (lod. The other word, 
though often used as this one is, has more pro])- 
crlv refercnee to animals slain. Now write the 
words." 

After a half dozen definitions in spirit like 
the above have been gi\en (»nt, the te:u-her ealls 
for the slates, ur i>apers, and he finds the fir>t 
one to contain •* offeriuK'* and oblation." The 
second contains •* sacrifice" and ** otierins: *»'* tlie 
third, the Kame as the second ; so of the fourth ; 
but the fifth, has •* worship" and ** olferini; ;" 
while the sixth and to the tenth ai^ree with the 
second, the ebventh has *• oblation" and *• pray- 
er." IIo examines all the pa]>ers, and in(|nires 
aliout the meaning of ** prayer," «»f •* worship," of 
"oblation," ••sacrifice," ••offeriiiK" and any other 
words used ; and the exercise in definition will be 
as good as the spelling exercise. 

He then tells that ••sacrifice" and ••oflering" 
were the words he i*'as thinking of, and explains 
their use in sentences, and rcjiuires the scholar 
to make several sentences with them. 

Thus the scholar learns to think of words for 
themselves and to recall the letters which com- 
pose them, the only way that spelling can be very 
useful. 

"We have thus imperfectly indicated how spel- 
ling may be made more useful and more interest- 
ing. We have not expected t«» finish anything, 
but only to throw out a few hints, that teachers 
may by studying, understand them, and perhaps 
practice and improve upon. Will they not try 
these methods, and write to us in relation to their 
own experience. Wc do not expect teachers will 
find it an easy task tf> give out words by defini- 
tionSf as we here speeify, but we know the scholars 
will profit by it. 



Children^rs. Enoombrancet. 



Ir there i<i one that we do loTcand value above 
another, it is a child. "We positively don't care 
if it is dirty, or ragged, or ugly in looks, or mii* 
chievous. or evi-n ** hairfuf," in the comu(m■^ 
ceptation of that word. To be fturc we would 
rather see a child clean and neat, well dr*»sed 
and tidy, pretty, sweet, playful, jfood-natured 
and winsome. But we will much rather ha*etltf 
whole catalogue of ill-things expressed bjr the 
tirst scriex of adjectives in a child than have lo 
«-hi!tl. We cannot posit ivt-ly think of a home 
nmre destitute of real homv-comfori and hcmt- 
hnjH\ than a pla<e where a married couple li« 
^\illuiut evin a child, either their own by Wood 
ur by adoption. We know there are such place*,, 
but we do pity tJicm from the liottom of our heiit 
We know that death has gathered all theflowen 
fnmi so!iie -m h homes, and the parents heart* 
irtfit and siifh for the time of n»-uniou to come. 
We know there are other homes from which the 
youn^linirs, all fledged, have flown,- and are coa- 
ly in ne^ts of their own. AVe know how »wh 
i^rand-parent hearts comfort themselves by poiog 
tn \i>it the wee ones in their son's or daughter* 
cradle. AVe know otiher homes where wdnetti 
dwells as with Isaac and lU'bccea for a long tine, 
where is heard in dreams alone the voices of cluW- 
hood, and who wake to remember the dreim »' 
the sweetest part of their life. And in all nick 
cases we say we pity the hearts that thus loDS 
and bleed. 

IJut we do know — sorry are wc to confeu it^ 
other houses, not homes, where children arc tnj* 
thing but welcome. "We cannot begin to cxpret* 
in our writing, the contempt that wc feel for ih* 
pers<m who does not love children. He is worfC 
than the man, whom Shakspearc says "hath n© 
music in his soul." lie is fit tor *• stratagem'* 
snares and treasons," and for nothing else. But 
our indignation has of late been aroused tonf^ 
viiror by some advertisemets that wcjsee almos^ 
daily in the newsjApers. The Chweuio Jour^a*^ 
thus hits olf this kind of advertising, and th^ 
mean, unchristian, inhuman blood-like dispoat" 
of hating children from which it springs. HeaS^ 
the article, and learn to love children, or if yo* 
cannot do that to keep the peace, in word at leasts 
about the little dears : 



B 



OARI) WAXTED.— A ^ntleman and lady, withooC 
encumbrances, desires etc*" 



One sees ^ueer things in little tv'pe in the news- 
papers, sometimes, conveWng hy implication all 
sorts of doctrines, disclosing people's ideas of 
happiness, when they least suspect it, and afford- 
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ic to the faith in many a heart that it is a 

ook to those that know it best, and yet all 

so many times daily in a dull advertise- 

imes, as in this agate expression of " a 
?e have people's definition of things, that 
ster and Johnson at defianec. 
lout encumbrance !** "Wliat young mo- 
en she feels for the first time her first 
treath, would ever imagine in the new 
ing of her new love, that any where be- 
c sun there should exist a lexicon, where- 
• the E's it should read thus : 

UMBBANCE, 11. A young human being — 

! What do you think of that, ye old 
d grandmothers, whose love is visited 
e children, even to the third and fourth 
on. ** Rachel weeping for her CHCum- 
" "here am I and the encumbrances 
t given me !" 

the leopard shall shall lie down with 
) and a little encumbrance shall lead 

little motives in pink and fair dimity, 
the pulses like a clarion, and nerve up 
y and light up the hope, and fill up the 
»iong and, encumbrances, 
n the sweet little candidates for heaven's 
., that dance round the threshold of the 
.rt and enter unforbidden ; that keep the 
)m growing old in sorrow and in sin, en- 
"€8, all ! , 

hen they are elected, for so, alas ! they 
es are, as the green sward broken in lit- 
rs everywhere, and the Rachels that will 
•mforted, so sadly attest, think you when 
er rocks the empty cradle, and looks up- 
ipressed pillow, and finds in the ** till'* a 
ess and a pair of little shoes that were 
c for sandals of light, that she finds the 
the wearer under the Ens ?" 
hen the poet sighed,. 

is no flock, however watched and tended, 
ne dead lamb ii there— 
( no fireeido howso'er defended, 
&8 one vacant chair ; " 

he who sang the "Air of Palestine," 

« 
I cannot make him dead ! 

is fair sunBhiny head, 

I ever bounding round my sturdy chair," 

er of them dreamed the burden of the 
a mortgage, and not rather one star lost 
e visible heaven — that set — 



" As sets the momin^tar that goe» not down 
Behind the darkened West, nor hides obscured. 
Amid the tempest of the sky, but melts 
Away into the light of Heaven." 

May the hearths, the thresholds, and the hearts 
of the world never be without ** encumbrances, " 
let them all bo mortgaged to them who ** like 
the planets arc nearest to the sun." 



Memory. 

I was once told by a near relative of mine, tlfat 
having in her childhood fallen into a river, and 
being on the very verge of death but for the crit- 
ical assistance which reached her, she saw in a 
moment her whole life, in its minutest incidents, 
arrayed before her simultaneously as in a mirror, 
and she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. This 
I can believe ; I have, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modem books, and ac- 
companied by a remark, which I am convinced is 
true, viz : that the dread book of account, which 
the Scriptures speak of, is, in fact, the mind it- 
self of each individual. Of this, at least, I feel 
assured, that there is no such thing as for- 
gcttinfj possible to the mind ; a thousand accidents 
may and will interpose a veil between our pre- 
sent consciousness and the secret inscriptions of 
the mind ; accidents of the same sort will also 
rend this veil ; but alike, whether veiled or un- 
veiled, the inscription remains forever, just as the 
stars seem to withdraw before the common light 
of day ; whereas, in fact, we all know that it is* 
the light which is drawn over them as a veil, and 
that they are waiting to be revealed, when the ob- 
scuring daylight shall have been withdrawn. 

Thomas De Quinct. 



Education. 

The word educo^ with the penultimate short, 
was derived (by a process often exemplified in the 
crystalization of languages) from the word educo, 
with the pultimate long. Whatsoever educes or 
developes, edwates. By education, therefore, is 
meant, not the poor machinery that moves by 
spelling-books and grammars, but by that mighty 
system of central forces hidden in the deep bosom 
of human life, which by pAssion, by strife, by 
temptation, by the energies of resistance, works 
forever upon children — resting not day or night, 
any more than the mighty wheels of day or night 
^emselves, whose moments like restless spokes, 
arc glimmering forever as they revolve. 

TnoMAS De Quincy. 
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Gkxxi TWorki. 

Here is a bit of philosophy that is well w rth 
remembering by everybody. How beautifully 
does it illustrate the necessity of ever)' man's let- 
ting *' his light so shine that men may sec his 
good works," and profit thereby. And how ad- 
mirably, too, does it show how certain all the good 
wc do for the prime hake and benefit of others 
may indirectly return to profit us and prevent 
harm. The custom at sea is for every vessel to 
carry a light both at stern and stem, that it may 
act more effectually in giving light and warning 
to others than to herself. She directs her course 
l»y the stars above her, by the light house on the 
shore or by the compass on her own deck, and 
the light is of no use to herself. But to the other 
ship crossing the waves in darkness, her light is 
a beacon indeed.' So of the lights on other ships 
^to her. Ah, wc must do good, and let our light 
to shine all of us, or somebody will stumble 
against us, and ruin us and himself together : 

During a dork night, a blind man was walking in the 
streets with a lighted candle in his hand, with a 
pitcher upon biK shoulder. " Friend,** said a person 
whom be met, " of what use to jrou is the light ? Are 
not day and night the same to you ? *' The other laugh- 
ingly replied ; " It is not for myself that I carry the light, 
but fur blockheads like you, to prevent them flrom run- 
ning against me and breaking my pitcher, and his own 
head at the same time.** 

And here is a scrap of poetey thnt tells a simi- 
lar lesson about the odor of good deeds, of good 
dispositions and their power to attract and to 
tame all who come within the sphere of your in- 
fluence. Kead this poem, dear lovers of the 
Schoolmaster till you apprehend its spirit and 
its hidden lesson, and sec if you cannot profit by 
it, as well as feel pleased with its very sweet and 
appropriate words and images. 

The Annointed Dove. 

'M1D8T rocks and caverns, all alone, 
A white-winged dove was heard to moan ; 

All day, all night, alone she sate, 
Without a friend, without a mate. 

One morn, a holy man passed by 
With snowy beard and prayerful eye ; 

A censer on his arm he swings. 
With which he fumes the sad bird's wings. 



All dripping thus with holy dew. 
As up mom's roseate clouds she flew, 

Of God's own garden the perfume 
Streamed on her track from every plume. 

For leagues on leagues those iweets she fanned, 
O'er winding stream and desert sand, 

And crowded caravans 'tis said. 
With all their camels knelt and prayed. 

** Is Kden floating down, indeed :'* 
The Arab cried, and reined his steed : 

** Or hover o'er yon groves of palm, 
Sweet angels veiled in clouds of balm ?'' 

Meanwhile, amidst those caravans rude. 

All day*the holy hermit stood, 
Oft gazing eastward in the air 

As if wing'd visitors were there. 

Clambering at eve a lofty rock, 

He saw a rainbow tainted flock 
Of doves fly towards the sinking sun — 

All circling round the Annointed One. 

** O ! Innocence !** the old man cried, 
"Thou comest back a spotless bride ; 

Where'er thy heaven-sweet wings are found 
The sister virtues flock around.** 



Charmed by the force of odors bland. 
The lone one perches on his hand ; 

And then, with liquids heavenly sweet, 
He bathes her eyes, her plumes, her feet. 



Annual Beporta of States on Publio In- 

Btmotion. 



These documents arc now annually made in t 
large number of the States of the Union, and 
certainly they are among the most valuable and 
suggestive of all the volumes published ** by an- 
thority.** To every person in the whole commu- 
nity, these State papers arc of the deepest inters 
est. They concern a topic fruitful of influence 
and profit to every man, woman and child in the 
whole community ; and as they are annually thus 
widely distributed, they arc fast becoming a pow- 
er in the earth. These documents concern the 
philanthropist no less than the moralist, the re- 
ligionist no less than the educationist, the econ- 
omist no less than the statesman, and wc sincere- 
ly rejoice to see them so eagerly sought for by aU 
classes of the community. We hope the time 
will never come when they will be less sought for. 
In our next issue, we mean to post up some of 
those already noticed. 



1 



Db. G. II. TiLLiNQUAHT, who is Well known to 
the citizens of Providence, will hereafter^ as he 
has done herctcforc, be one of our regular con- 
tributors. 
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»port8 of School Ck}xninittees. 

the season for the Annual Report of 

1 (Committees of towns, and these are 

3 to which special attention should be 

othing can so much interest the citi- 

town as that which relates to its Public 

We therefore bespeak a careful atten- 

these documents. We shall give ab- 

many of them, which may be worth 

% but which, of course, will be in com- 

nth the Reports themselves, nearly 

Let everybody in every town in our 

the Report of the School Committee 

it very cjircfuUy. 

iPoiiT OF THE Town of Bristol, is a 
)rward paper, by Dr. Shepard, full of 
mon sense suggestions, and .shows that 
Is of Bristol — a fact which we knew be- 
thorougly appreciated by its citizens. 
18 teachers ; 682 scholars ; average at- 
o76. Whole cost of schools including 
c, $6,440.42. 

PORT OF THE TOWX OF WaRREN, shows 

schools have cost $3,088.72. There are 
rs ; 426 scholars ; average attendance, 
rren is one of the towns that spares no 
ceded to make good scholars. 

• OF THE Town of Cranston was made 
iperintendent, F. Miner, Esq., and is 
It worth more than a cursory perusal, 
hat there are 18 teachers and the cost of 
s is $4,851.58. The number of scholars 
ed — very unfortunately. 

' OF THE Town of Scituate is made 
1. S. Kent, Esq., and ought to be read 
itizen in the town. It shows that there 
chers; 830 scholars; average attend— 
; and the cost $3,057.88. 

c a large uumber of Reports from towns 
t State which we intend to notice in our 



L Word about Centerville. 

lool-house at Centerville is, in external 
:e, one of the neatest in the State, and 
lament to the village in which it is 
ut the school-house lot is so very neat 
, that there is no possibility of the schol- 
ang it for their natural play-ground, 
There are, doubtless, many advanta- 
i,|for how else can we account for the 



fact that the taste which should lead to the erec- 
tion of such a builcling, should allow it to be 
placed where it always will be impospible to gur. 
round it with any adequate yard or grounds. 
Such was our mental query, when a few days ago 
we saw it for the first time, and we have not yet 
been able to answer it. Let us praise the neat- 
ness of the building then, and forgetting its loca- 
tion, look in upon the school. Here we found some 
eighty scholars in two rooms, under the direction 
of Mr. D. R. Adams, assisted by a lady whose 
name we do not remember. A glance was suf- 
ficient to show that the teacher has made his 
mark in the school. It was in excellent disci- 
pline, and the scholars were prompt, active, and 
industrious. Their teacher, while every whit a 
school-master, understands the value of cheer- 
fulness and animation, and know how to secure 
them. During our brief stay, we heard a fine re- 
citation in arithmetic, in which principles as well 
as processes were developed, and were favored 
with most excellent singing. Were we to criticise, 
we might express a doubt as to the expediency of 
so much concert recitations; still we think it was 
so managed as to secure a thorough knowledge 
on the part of each individual. Prominent in our 
list of good schools, must stapd that at Center- 
ville. 



School Exhibition. 



On the 13th of May, at 2 P. M., we attended 
the Annual Exhibition of the High School in the 
city bf Providence, and a very pleasant time it 
was too. There were music, declamations, the 
reading of compositions, and a very pleasant dis- 
cussion by the , young ladies and gentlemen, or 
rather by members of the " girls and boys' depart- 
ment." 

We do not like to say how well we were pleased 
for that would be a difficult task. But we must 
say that the compositions were all well written, 
and most accurately and distinctly read. The 
declamations were of no ordinary merit, and the 
elocution was correct, chaste, and very distinct 
and appropriate. We know not anywhere a bet- 
ter school than the High School, and its scholars 
certainly proved that the teachers are more than 
ordinary men. 

The decorations of the rooms, done by the 
scholars themselves, were very ornamental, and 
the mottoes all admirable. On the whole, the Ex- 
hibition was above praise. And we want to beg 
the young ladies and gentlemen of the High 
School, and ^through them the good people of the 
State generally, not to pronounce law as if writ- 
ten lawer, nor draWf as drawer. We love Rhode 
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Island and her peculiarities so well now, that if 
wc should hear these same word» pronuuDccd so 
prettily by such pretty mouths as on this occa- 
gion, very often, we should certainly po in for the 
long drawn out /<?irW. Wc have always main- 
tained that this pronunciation was incorrect, but 
one more buch a time wjiuld convert us. Girl> 
and bovs of lihode Island, dun't do anv such 
thing as convert us to such a heresy. Wc are 
bad enough now in all conscience, and we would 
not, if we could help it, have even another sin of 
the tongue to answer for. *• lM\r is //iir," as the 
pleader says, and we hope it will never grow to 
be any longer, and become /«ifcr or lawyer. 



The FinsT Axxual Bki'ort ok the Gikls* 
Ueform School of Massachisktts, was noted 
as received in our last. As this is the first insti- 
tution of the kind exclusively for girls in this 
country, it is proper for us to ^ay a wi»rd more in 
regard to it. Its ]dan is somewhat different from 
manv other reformatorv institutions. It is ar- 
ranged, not on the plan of a very large boarding- 
house, with domitories, but on the plan of fami- 
lies, small and orderly, all under the charge of 
one man. The Chaplin, who is the Superinten- 
dent, is the Rev. B. K. Pcirce, an old acquaint- 
ance and friend of ours, and a gentleman who 
knows how to deal with children. He has given 
in his first report, not only much information, but 
a great deal of valuable philosophy. He makes 
many important suggestions and develops the 
true method of all reform in the characters o(ihe 
vicious, and the method of educating the igno- 
rant and the dtrgraded. We sh(mld be happy to 
give extracts from it, and mean to do so at some 
future time. We wish our old friend may gain 
fresher laurels in this field than those he has al- 
ready so well won elsewhere. 



Ettmoloot of WoiiDfl. — Our friend, G. M. C. 
18 responsible for the following, which our read- 
ers should hear him tell : 

"An aged minister of one of the denomina- 
tions was asked to make a Fourth of July speech, 
and being in his dotage, consented. He never 
was burdened with learning, and of course was 
bound, under the circumstances, to show his ac- 
quaintance wiih the deep things. He began his 
speech by saying that he * must speak, contrary 
to his custom, on Politics.' *Now,' said he, 
* all my hearers know the meaning of Politics. 
It is composed of two words, Polfy and Ticks. 
Polly means the p€i}ple, and Ticks,- the jmwer. 
So you see, my dear hearers, how very expressive 
and appropriate the word is for this occasion.* " 



Mr, Willaud's Family ScaooL fo 
Warwick Neck, is one of the best insti 
the kind with whi«-h we are acquaint 
located in a rural district near the bdy, 
its pure air and healthfnluess, and beai 
nation. Its pujiils arc limited to j-ix o 
number, an arrangement which renders 
give to ea«-h such personal supervision, 
both in the school and the familv, as '. 
and circumstances may require. 

Mr. Willard himself is a teacher of 
and liberal views, and by his experi 
sound judgment, is admirably adapted t( 
he has undertaken. We most heartily 
hi"i school to those who wiah to place t 
where thev mav reccfve sound instrur 
find a home in a pleasant and uell-regul 
ilv. 



We will furni-ih the Hhodc IsfnuH Scf, 
and either the Massachtfseffs Ttachcfy \ 
Boston, or the Ladirs* (Christian Ann 
li^hed in Philadelphia, for Sl.oO per y( 
Teacher has been often spoken of, an 
from, in our columns. The Annual iJ 
magazine, having a gem steel plate ai 
two pages monthly. 

We will also furnish the SchtXtlmastci 
Barnards's American Journal of Edw. 
S3.00. 

Here is a chance to get more good re 
less monev than in anv other wav. 

To ovH Friends. — Bv reference to ou 
it wtll be observed that while we inten' 
our magazine true to its name, we sha 
same time, endeavor to please the fam 
as well as the schocil-room. We have 
an agent to canvass for su])scriptions 
hope to see a large addition of nam< 
list, to prove that those interested in 
and choice reading wish the Schoolmn 
life and prosi»erity. 



The Rural New Yorker, a quart 

devoted to AKriculture. Horticulture. 

Arts, Science, Literature, Education, 

News, is one of the best of our excha 

numbers among its contributors. Prof. ( 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, Dr. Asa Fitoh, : 
distinguished writers. It is comlucted 
F. Moore, Rochester, N. Y., and is fui 
subscribers for ;gi2.00 a year. 



We see that our friend Wm. H. Farrr 
moved from liawrence, Mass., to (ireat 
H. He is an acquisition to his nati' 
and we believe he is quite as good, if 
ter than when he left it. Success to 1 
wish we had a greater number of as goo( 
in our State. 
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EOOIi EXEBOISES. 

Daxut P. Colburn, Editor. 

Answers to Problems. 

» proposer of the problem of the Trav- 
r last number, solves it as follows : 
nation, the distances traveled during 
: days, arc found to be, respectively, 
2 1-2, 13 3-4. 13 1-8 miles, or 1-2, 1-4, 
-32, 21-64, of the whole distance be- 
ities, which may be regarded as unity, 
ries may take the form, 1-3-f 1-6, 1-3 
hl-24, 1-3—1-48, 1-3-f 1-96, 1-3—1-192, 
we easily*Dbtain, 

2 3 4 5 6 

2—1 2-hl 2—1 2-hl 2—1 

> > > » », 

2 3 4 5 6 

3x2 3x2 3x2 3x2 3x2 

the numerator has the plus or the 
, according as the number of the term 
en. 



n 
2±1 



c nth term is 

3X2 
} sura of the required series w e shall 

2 3 n 

t+1 2—1 2-hl 2±1 

2 3 '*" n 

1x2 3x2 3x2 3x2 

ig and reducing 

D n — 1 n — 2 n — 3 

■h2 —2 +2 — ±1 



3X2 

n 
n 2±1 

ast numerator equals m2 -\ . 

2-hl 

nultiplying both numerator and de- 
by 2-hl, and reducing gives, 



S= 



(3n-hl)2 ±1 



n 



9X2 



ng this by 40 gives the number of 

red. 

of the terms having the double sign 

pluS| or minus, according as n is an 

ven number. 

ormcd the earlier steps of the solution 

wing process : 



From the given conditions, the distance which 
the man travels each day must equal his distance 
at the end of the day from the city towards which 
he has been travelling, and hence must also equal 
^ the difference between the distance which he 
traveled the preceding day and the whole distance 
between the cities. Calling the distance between 
the cities unity, the distance traveled in each- 
successive day to the nth, may be represented by 

2 1 2—1 4— 2-hl 8— 4-h2— 1 

♦ -, - = , , . &c., to 

14 4 8 16 

n— 1 n— 2 n— 3 
2 -2 -h - ±1 



But the numerator of this fraction has the 

m 
form of the quotient of (2 ±1) -«-C2-hl) and 

hence multiplying both terms throughout by 2-hl 
gives, 

16—1 2°±1 
, &c., to——, 



2-hl 4—1 8-hl 



2x3 4x3 8x3 16x3 



n 
2 X3 



from which, by addition, we get equation (1) as 
given by L. B. Our remaining steps arc the same 
as his. — Ed.] 

[Answers have also been proposed by C. B. C. 
and B. U. but we think they are incorrect. — ^Ed.] 



*It will be seen that 4, 8, 16, &c., arc the successive 
powers of 2. To accommodate our space we have writ- 
ten them in this form. 



Problems. 

No. 2. — ^From Robinsoii'^s Algebra, 

2. There are 3 numbers in harmonical propor- 
tion, the difference of whose difference is 2, and 
3 times the product of the 1st and 3d is 216. 
What are the numbers ? 

No. 3. — Contributed by B. U. 

I have a pyramidal vessel whose base is 24 
inches square, and whose perpendicular height is 
36 inches. As it stands upon its base I fill it 
with water to tlie depth of 6 inches. Kequircd, 
the height to which the same quantity of water 
will fill it when it stands upon its apex. 



The Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor, No. 3, 
is at Kimbairs ready for delivery. It is well 
selected and printed, and cannot fail to pay in 
good spirits and pleasant thoughts, for the money 
to buy it and the time. to read it. 
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OUR BOOS TABLE. 

I'li'iM I). KiMiui.i. .V Cj., 17 Market Sir-.i-ir** 
Pr'»\i 1' :;■*■, v^:::-. Si i? -i :ii»i' \'\ t •• t j U'l nil lis:ii:- 

{•fl!r:st Ij'-ik.-, «'• h »*• :ii» i*»'.l'iwiii5 « irU-« : 

" V.'j.r.! •*' r.VTi:\ man ,•:> hwn Lvwy, it. vn:-. 
I'mti.:» .Si vT! - Fokm Hhok. Nov York: Jo'iii 
O. WilN. Nm. li i;.-.k:::..'i -tr.ir. 

It pr.iff-'if' T'l. ; \:'\ wr r!»[:tk<: " ■', u'lvi t:iv I'T- 
rect ;i!i<l !« -r:ii f'»r:ii 'if I'l-i!;..: :iriy, .iiul ,i"<tl,i.- \i'i)k 
it-^L'lf vvmilrl -.ly. :'.ll i!i.::i!i<.t 'if l-»i-!:if'i<. i'p»tii a«-- 
Ci.-ptiii-i^ a <lri il )f '^ifi "1 «\^ :* !■• iii.'ikiii^ ymir l.-.-t 
will iiv.'X ti-'M;iii.iiT. \\\ tliis hunk, yim cuii 
It-nrii ItD'.v •• j:r:iiit, liar.LiiiM. '••■lI. ri-U-a-r, ijuit- 
f'laiiii, ;ilic:i, cnf«.-'«lf. cntiil, r-uixiy, nr.il mii- 
tirm" ••fully, fr»«-ly aTi-l jiU-^iiluti-ly," "all ami 
uiii«v.:.ir, l;'.ri.:litaim"nt«i, aii',>urt«naii(L». rii^lil^, 
r«'\erNii»:i-;, rciiiaiinUr'*, rt".ilN. is>in>, c->Taii', ti- 
ll*', i?it»ri"t. prniM-rty, ]u»'-i<.v>*i\ii;'i. rl.iiiiw au«i 
dciiiJiii'U," y.»u iiiny lla^l■ in aiij llnii;^ uu'lir tin 
bun. <'X<*««]»tin:; always, of rmirM-, y»mr wifo; but 
it will" trai-li h«)\v to make ii Irai^uc, oovcuant, 
joiiit'irc, ai;riTiiii.'iit, iVr., \i"., with Iwr f<ir tlu' 
wholi tiTjii of ymr iiat ;r i! lifr. ami i1k-ti ti-.uh 
y<»u tin' form of l.riakiiii; tlu- wiiolc of it ju-coril- 
inn to law. 

It i.^ a ii-(>fi.l li.uik, wf.* <:i\ it s(-riously aii.'l ml- 
visf-rlh : ami wv ii-k our rc.ulor> wJicro tlio\ can 
bettor invi>t a J.)n.ir thaii in this book : 

Thi; f Vth voi.fM:: or 1111: Lin; or AVasuixo- 
ToN, l«y Irving, has bi'cii Issued by (r. V. l*iit- 
nam. New Y<»rk, 

It briiiL."* tlie history of that wtmderful and lov- 
able man down to t!ie time tif his inauguration. 
It ib a tribute to the nienu>rv of our be<l man bv 
our best writer, imd it oui^ht to have the laririr'^t 
sale of any book of tlie as;e. It is an excellent 
Kperinnn of the printer's art as well as of the 
writcr'N >kill, and we have read it with more in- 
terest than we have an) book lately. 

AintiiHiMKN r or tkk Dkmatks of Conghes'*, 
by T. II. HfMiton, is a nii.i;hty undertaking;, and 
tlic Appleton's have got u)) the 1st volume superb- 
ly. It eon tains ei^ht hundred pa>;es and a fine 
index. It is just the work for reference for men, 
who would be juisted up either in the history or 
the moile of Con<;resslonal proceedings. It is to he 
coui]>h'ted in fiftreu vidumcs, and wc hope Kim- 
ball ».<• Co., the agents for the sale of it will be 
very liberally patroni/cd. 

Kimball & Co. arc also agents for Dlakc's Bi- 
ogruphieal Dictionary which i."» now nearly ready. 



:.'iuihrr of srh'.dars attendinc: «choo]s was 80M ; 

' t!ie a%eraL;e number attcndin); 433'J. 

The are twn Ili^h .School », fouztccMi Orammii 
S. 1. III!-, t Ti Vrimary. three Industrial Schoolit 

; •Mil Normil .Sv ho-d and five Evening Schools. The 
r i:y I'f Newark ha< a i^ood system and escd- 
].-!it s.-hijol-., whiio under the very excellent Sn- 
p'-rliitent, Dr. rt>n^ar, and their well trained 

, tea.'iuT-* are rapidly improving. 



The Anni;al Kevout or Prune Schools op 
Nevauk, N. J., for the year ISoG, shows that the 



Till: CruvMMAR OF Encli.sh Grammabs, bj 
(;..'.kl Upiwu, New York: S. S. & W. Wood, 
oVi Iiroadwav. 

This i> the fullest treatise on the Orammarof 
thi r.ni:li^]i Lini^ua^e that has ever been printed. 
and in our opinion it i^* of great value. We con- 
fe*s to haxini; been brought up on ''Brown*! 
Grammar,** and we have not vet lost all our af- 
feetion f.»r it. Thi^ yreat book of 1070 pages of 
n(ta\o ror, tains all that a man need to learn abont 
the laws of i'on>trur-tion and the methods of pars- 
ing; ami analyzini; the English Language. We 
tliink that ('\ery teacher would find it profitable 
to buv and study it. 



Tin: iNSTiTi xr..* or Ghammaii .inw the Fxust 
Li\i:s IN (iuAMMAU are the ume on smaller 
srale, and in many sections^ of our country thejr 
an- uscfl to ureat ]»rotit. We have indicated our 
opinion of the above Iwok. If wc could have 
them in our sehooln and tthould not make good 
grammar si-!iolars with them, we are sure the 
fault would nut be in the books. 



Tnr. Can AHA Khucatioxal DiBErroB axd 
Cai.i:ni>aii vuii IS-)?-^ ; Kdifed by Thos. Hodg* 
ins, U. A., is a very useful l)ook, got up by our 
Canada cousins. It contains a brief history of 
the school movement in both Upper and Lower 
Canada, with lists of olEecrs and teachers, and 
with a more particular account of the Universi- 
ties. It i;< a work of |;;reat value and evinces the 
greatest jiatience. We hope its example will be 
f dlowcd bv other States. 



Anm'al Uf.i'out or the Siterixtendrctof 

Prni.Tl- iNSTRflTlOX OF THE StATE OP MiCRI- 

(IAN roK I8'3() ; by Ira Mayhew, Superintendent. 

This is only a part of the documents to be 

printed in relation to the hchools of this young 
State. There arc 32*3o organized school dis'tricta, 

in which were taus^ht 187,123 children ; the num- 
ber of teachers, oDTH ; 16I(» males, 3478 females ; 
waives of teachers j}!3iH, 773.29. The report pro- 
cceils in a very straight-forward way to make a 
large number of excellent suggestions, which if 
carried into effect cannot fail to make the State 
attain a high degree of literary and moral ezcel- 
leuce. 
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\VO(>J)'S 1U)TANI(AL TEXT-BOOKS. 

BY ALPHOXSO WOOD. A. M., 

VTftf»%^"r *.f lUttntttf in tft*. tt/,,if I'tmatr I « " <v«. '••/•"' ■*"' Fafttnr l''Mt';e, at Ot>B>w 1P5, <Jl«, J 

WOOD'S riHST J.KSSOXS IX BOT^O^T. 

Ih-^itftifii fur 1 'titn'iu'.'t >■ '.'".I.*, -'I'l 'CM.**. 

WOOD'S ('LASS-IUM)K OF BOTAXi*. 

iM^iftwd Jitr ('tn''i-f/t.H, Attuit ittii .s, ittni .Sf .ii//i /I'j'A.— /« Ttro Part*. 

I'vin 1.— TJIK f.r.KMKNTS OF IKiTAMl'Al. SlIKNC K. .- 

PAin2.— THK XATUUAL OUDKllS. illu*rr,ir.a l.\ a lloru uf the N«»rtbmi. ^dAi ■il 
Wt -.!• ri. ^^lt• -. *l..i» I 

'iJ.is witrk U.I* fir-»t iMiMi^Lccl in I**!'*. Ii has ^iii> i- Iw-.n ri visril, ,\'.ui hx'i >t-adily incrtiwdi 
j/'ijiulun*}. }M'iiiu ti«»w iimr*^ Ufinr.illv i;«»-il than iiii> ••'.hi r !• xr-!"i>ik t,u I(«t.-iTi y ; and tb>ci'«ii 
ri'ij. i.i> !,i»ii nriainnl i-iiiiri-ly mi it.- nii-xit^, ilsi- u^ual nn'aii- i-f iiitri»iii»«iui; by ajseLl*. eic, an 

ziscoXbC]sd:£:3>Tr>.A.TiorTS. 

I :iiii irl-i'i In tiii<l that it (-hihi'.n, ]iiMr«T mh.it mh ni-« Tu iiic to he u^mtr-il in mir (.'oUoc^san-iAti^ 
ii- than any mhir with uhith I am aiijuaintiMi. KDWAUD Hl'l CHCOCK. 

/ '/I A ithiit . I Hi lu-i^t < ii'if- 

S^ti*fii-il thut Mr. Wodil's Hmnny is \\v\\ i.-jili nlati il tu Mipuly tin- tM«n*«i\i' dvniaiid for i t«il» 
mk «iu liiitanv, wt- ilii-t.-rfullv ii'«-i»nint»'n«] it to thf u-t- uf S.-huoN ami fiiiiiilio:*. 

* ■ 

<;. f*. SWALLOW. /•/;„. „f' ItnuiMruk FvMtth .In/Wt*?. 

1'. ( l.LVKLAND. r,-ft\ysnr tn jSmniatH (UhfH: 

Mr. Wiimps work romhiius a riiniiT and bit i«l i-\]in>ii:i-n nt" \\\v primary princiiiles, with UDfi' 
I!lii-tr:itii)n- «if ih«" si-ii ncr ili.nvn fri»ni thr I'Ii^im nf uur own intnit-ciiati.- >cttion. \\'r ha\eadi»jlii 
\: ;i"% 'A !i\i-lmiik in thi- Cwnfiri-n* i- A«:nli nt\. 

.Ii:SSK r. Pf'.CK. P,,n>ii>nl. J 

.lOlIN NKWMAX. r,ti.l„,nf M.,thf.miti,.\, C AV. PoLTXn, Vi ^ 

!■:. WKNIWOIM'IL rfH4hr'nt' Snturoi Si'Uuct.S 

LI!»« ral t« rujr* will In* niarh- with 'JN-ai h« r* whu ui-^li t'> intnulu' r- thoni iniotholr M'hnul*. Add!!« 

MERRIAM, MOORE & CO., Troy, New Yorl 

prospectus Df .tl)c il |, ^cl)Di)Ima$ter. 

VOI-TJIwIE III. 

11IIK UIIODI-: ISLAM) SCllOOT^MASTKK wa< iii>t ].nhli>hi-.l in Manh. 1S.V>. ami ha^nP* 
cntiTfil uiion it** third year. It was h<-i:ini as an ox]M-rinM'nt, and with many misirivinas«a*t(' 
ii> sn'-«i->s. 1 hrrc wrrt- a fi-w whti wi-ii' saii^iiiiu' in tlnir hnjii-s «niu'i.Tnin5i it when it bf-ijau, bfit 
ni.ii»y niim- priiplu.'fiid its total failuri'. Uut twt» v« ar> ha\i' clcnmn-Ntratod it to be di>tinrii toi 
xit^riroiis and \m' think a nscfiil life. It'* >nrc'i'>'* \i,\^ hri'n a inatti-r («f aMtinishmont ini<l wor.iiiT tf 
tin.' Kontlrnwn wh«i wiTf ri. s|iun*«ihlo fnr it«« «'rlit«irial niana>^rni«-nl. and o«j|K'iially tu t!n» individua 
who-*.' nann* appfarrd a> lunini; th»* sni>f'r\i»-itin and hu-int";-% nianaumn-nl of it^ atiairs. Wi* inff 
that it Jias hail i;c»od friinds whu liave spoken j;o(»d wonls f<»r it, and who have freely invited sul» 
sfripli<»ijs fr»r it. 

Onr ]d:in \> snnicwhat diin-ri-Mit from tlie ]dati of other Edin-atianal Jnurnals ur^und u*. Tho 
urr inti;nd<d niori* fur Srinnd Teacher?! and School Otlin-rs. Ours i> for all who arc called to trail 
whetluT tcailuTs or ]»arenis; and alno for the iLieneral reader. It in onr intention that all we >eli'f 
or writ!', or jirint, shall ha\e a mneral hearin.ic "n thr iireat w<irk of Si-If-Improvenient. "Wc ha^ 
liwi'lt nion — and mean to insist on the same tliinus niore in thi- futuri" — on tht- husinei-^^ of Sel 
(^ultnri'. We do not niean lo deal mui-h in the technicalities of the teacher's art, hut hopt* and oil 
to make what is eoninion to him much more jiopular, and to spread a s\jupathy for him and h 
wtirk amoni: all r.l:if.>cs tif the eommnniiv. 

TIIH SCJIOOliMASXriU will hereafter he ]iuhlished and printed hy WILLIAM A. LFOXAIU 
at No. 101 SVeslmiiister Strei-t, (Konin No. o) rrovidcnee. U. l. New type will In* u>ed, ai;d i 
pains will he spared to make it worthy of a place amun« the hiisln-st educational jonrnals of tl 
land. The Kuilorshiji will remain id heretofore. 

BOBERT ALLVN, CommisBioner of Public Schools. 
For Single Copy, sent hy mail »;i »H» 
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For tlio Scho ilniaftcr. 
Stanzas. 

BY AXNIK KI.IZtllllTir. 

:lorm Ufo a rlroam nf sa«liu''<s, 
11 this earth a *• vaN' of tears," 
arc the hoauis of ghuhiess, 
cam aloiii; the jiath r»f years. 

of fair ami golden snnlijjht, 
ncini; o*cr our pathway dim, 
10 darkened hrow of midnight 
ned with many a sparklin;;; {i^'m- 

\ the shadowing clouds of sorrow 
aling o'er our lone jjathway, 
s hope a fiirer uu)rrow, 
ect us with a sunnv rav. 

« m 

ph hy deepest ghM)m o'crshaded, 
:he wildly threatening storm, 
IS hue-* of light unfaded, 
the rainbow's l«»vely form. 

it hues of lo\c, all brightly 
lecr tls on our onward way, 
will turn our footsteps lightly, 
angCTti that around us stray. 

•an thoughts of dark repining 
Ltrance in the human breast, 
ims of love are ever .shining 
tic bright mansions of the blest ? 

ornc upon the light-winged zephyrs, 
Lccd upon the hosts above, 
the tiny flower-cups whisper, 
thcr is a God of love. 



From Dr. Bartlott's Anglo-Saxon. 
The Beautifiil in ll'atare. 

Whatevku dcfinitiou of beauty we may- 
adopt, the fact of its exiHtence will not be qucs- 
tibned. It greets us on every hand, more 
alnmdnntly dlMcloscd, indeed, to the cultiva- 
ted and observing eye, yet visible to the most 
superficial and heedless. Physical beauty 
— of which alone we now 8i)cak — abounds in 
every dc^partment of nature. In the animal 
kingdom, for instance, what graceful forms 
and proportions, what richness and delicacy of 
colors, what Kwcetness of sounds ! It was not 
mere utility that fashioned the humming-bird 
whicli flits around our door- ways or the bobo- 
link pouring out his liquid gurgling melody, 
as he flies over the meadow. *• In the com- 
monest human face," says an artist " there 
is more beauty than Ilaphael will take away 
with him. The eye is not only an admirable 
contrivance for conveying images of external 
o1)j(.'cts to the mind, but in its form, colors, and 
varying expression, is in itself beautifid. Can 
anything surpass the tints of an insect's wing, 
whether viewed by the naked eye, or through 
the lenses of a microscope ? If we descend 
into the region of animalcules, the minutest 
liWng objects, examined by the most power- 
ful instruments, exhibit the greatest perfec- 
tion and finish. Indeed, it seems as though 
the Creator had purposely drawn a veil be- 
tween the common eye and some of the finest 
specimens of his handiwork, in order to sur- 
prise, and stimulate the investigations of 
science. 

In the mineral kingdom, there are not only 
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the useful and precious metals, but also beau- 
tiful gems. Those most useful often appear 
in pleasing forms and combinations. Here 
arc the diamond, sapphire, emerald, topaz, ru- 
by, and other precious stones, which, under 
the hand of the lapidary, reveal the most ex- 
quisite tints and shades of color, ^\^lat won- 
der that wealth and beauty; and the pride of 
kingdoms, have, in all ages come to this king- 
dom of nature for their ornaments ! Surelv 
utility Imd little need of these ininerals in lay- 
ing the foundations of the earth. Caverns 
would have afforded the wild beasts and rep- 
tiles just as safe and/ convenient lurking- 
places, though they had not been paved and 
arched over with gems. 

In the vegetable kingdom, there Is beauty 
in the seed cast into the earth ; and in the 
plant shooting up into the sunlight, in its 
opening leaves, with their various forms and 
hues; in the outspreading branches, steAis, 
tendrils ; in the forming bud, the expanding 
flower, and the ripening fruit. Notice the 
shape and structure of trees. Yonder elm, 
for example. It is not set in the ground like 
a post, but springs from it like a thing of life. 
Its massive trunk, braced up with buttresses 
rises on high, then spreads out in tapering 
branches on every side, supporting a leafy 
dome whose majesty and grace charm ever>' 
beholder. Analyze the tree more minutely. 
Examine its bark, t^dgs, leaves ; cut into its 
very heart wood, and beauty haunts you still. 
How wide the diversity between the pendu- 
lous willow and the stately dense maple, the 
gnarled oak, the columnar popular, and the 
beaven-kissing pine. Observe the variety in 
the form, size, and color of leaves, both of 
trees and plants. There is a vast range be- 
tween those of the palm-tree and the Victoria 
regia, down to the leaflets of the mosses. — 
Even in midsummer, there are purple and 
blue, gray and yellow, striped and veined, 
splashed and spotted, and various other color- 
ed leaves, with every conceivable shade of 
green. And then, what changes are wrought 
in their color between the first pale hues of 
spring and the crimson and gold of autumn ! 
And after the varied glory of summer has 
passed by, and the pomp of autumn is blasted 
it is not the least pleasant sight of the year to 
observe the evergreen trees, holding out 



faithfully against frosts, and stor 
diffusing a smile over the cold 
winter. And, as to flowers, words ca: 
press their loveliness. But the wide 
covered with them; the air is load 
their fragrance. At every step, you 
on some wonder of elaborate work 
and beauty. Fruits too, at least most 
must be set dovi*n among the beautifu 
are ruby cherries, golden pears, fair- 
apples, puq)lc grajws which are not oi 
to eat, but pleasant to look upon. 

There is beauty also in the element 
and water. In fire, glowing in our 
Limps, cracking on our hearth-stones, 
ing far its beams, by night from manj 
ment on hill-side and plain, illuminii 
streets of cities, flashing on the head 
rocky coasts, and shining from the i 
stars. In water, when the dew scatt 
mouds on grass, shrub, and tree ; w 
mist spreads along the valley, or rolL 
mountain side, and when the departin 
er garlands its locks with rainbows ; 
too, when it ripples on the sca-shor 
the ocean is burnished with gold by d 
silver by night, and when its waves are 
with phosphorescent fires ; beauty i 
rivers, creeks, and musical brooks in 
very spray of fountains, and in tl 
springs, reflecting the overhanging w< 

'ITie rcvoh-ing seasons have many 
aspects. Spring scatters the hcptica 
emonc on the hillside, tinges the 
with green, breathes on tree and shr 
bids them revive, and awakes the 
birds. Summer fills the air with f 
and music, robes the forest in deep, i 
age, supplies man with fair and iu^-i 
fruits, and decks his fields with the tol 
coming harvest. She brings us cool a] 
mornings, long twilights, evening ai 
nant with the chirp of insects, the pes 
tant bells, and the murmur of lea 
streams. She brings that 

" Btrange, Buperfluoas glory of tlu 

which poetry feels, though chemistry 
dli*cover it ; brings skies of tropical 
and splendor, clouds and refreshing n 
tumn comes laden i^ith ruddy fruit a] 
en grain ; she decks the hills with va 
banncrsi and over all casts a thini tax 
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softening the rugged outlines of the landscape, 
suffusing every object with a -dreamy spell 
which laps the beholder in an Elysium of de- 
light. And last in the train comes winter, 
spreading his white mantle over the earth, 
hanging crystal pendants on tree and shrub, 
p\iiif)'ing the atmosphere, giving the sky a 
deeper blue, and the stars an intenscr lustre, 
flQing the northern air with Auroral corusca- 
tions, and compelling the oldest heart to ex- 
daim, ** God hath made everything beauti- 
fiilinits time!" 

But is the world, indeed, one wide, unva- 
rying scene of beauty ? There arc exceptions, 
eertainly to this general fact. In the animal 
tnd vegetable kingdoms, there are imperfect 
derelopment, and deformities even. There are 
thorns and poisons, as well as flowers and 
wholesome fruits. Barren deserts,vast marshes 
snd rockv wastes abound, as well as fertile 
idains and blooming gardens. Tempe:»ts howl 
through the sky, the lightning smites the 
earth, volcanoes and earthquakes rend its bo- 
som. Does not this mixed state of things 
indicate that something has happened to the 
ttrth since its creation ? May it not be that 
the natural world sympathizes with its chief 
inhabitant and lord, bearing part of the woe 
which has fallen upon him ? 

'* cttth ! dMt thou, too, aorrow for the past, 
l^einui,thjofliipriDg? ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ • • • Do«t thou wail 
for that &ir a^ of which the poets tell, 
^ yet the winds grow keen with frosts, or Are 
Ftllviththe rains, or spouted flrom the hills. 
To Uast thy greenness !" 

^ut without pursuing this inquiry, it is ob- 
. tioua that the world is full of beauty ; it sur- 
rounds man with a continual presence, and ad- 
dreases his soul through every possible avenue ? 
"hat, now, is the meaning of this beauty ? 
« is not here by accident. The machinery of 
the universe might have been firmly construct- 
^ and its parts closely fitted and properly 
Wmcated, without being adorned with trace- 
7 *nd not with gems. Why then, did the 
^^tor superadd the ornamental to the use- 
^fel? We answer — why should he have done 
•^herwiae ? It is hardly conceivable that the 
I^i^inc Intelligence should manifest itself 
Voiitaneously in the way of deformity and 
^ Qgliness. On the contrary, it seems proper to 



suppose that God made the world beautiful, 
because in gi\'ing \'isible expression to the 
thoughts of his own perfect mind, he could 
not embody them otherwise than in forms of 
beauty. 

Moreover, the earth so made contributes to 
the Divine happiness. Tell us not that the 
Almighty takes no pleasure in that on whose 
adornment he has lavished so much care, and 
which his own lips have pronounced ** very 
good." The earth was not made as it is sole- 
ly for man's enjojTnent ; else, what mean the 
thousand, thousand flowers which bloum and 
shed their fragrance amid untrodden forests 
and on inaccessible mountains r What mean 
the uncounted gems and precious stones which 
lie undiscovered on the bottom of the ocean 
and in the bowels of the earth ? Untold won- 
ders lay oi)en to the Di\'ine Eye before the in- 
vention of the microscope, and doubtless still 
greater remain undiscovered, which no perfec- 
tion of human instruments will ever enable 
men to behold. The Infinite Mind sees all 
these things at once, the vast and the minut9, 
and finds happiness in them. 

No one will deny that the world, so made, 
promotes man's happiness. The brute crea- 
tion cannot appreciate beauty, and hence their 
happiness was not taken into the account in 
this thing. An ox can detect poisonous herbs 
by ^ir odors, but he never stops to admire a 
sunset ; he has no passion for mignonnettc. 
A dog will trample down the finest parterre, 
in search of a bone. Man alone, of all crea- 
tures on earth, is permitted to share with the 
Divine Being in the enjoyment of the beauti- 
ful. And has not that Being dealt toward 
man, in this respect, with a Godlike benevo- 
lence ? lie has made the earth a Paradise — 
not a prison-house. He has made it not 
simply endurable, but a place of delight. 

These things being so, the beautiful in na- 
ture should receive attentive regard. Some 
men aflect indifference to every form of beau- 
ty, and others associate a taste for such things 
with mental effeminacy. The fairest lily 
pleases them less than the blossom of a pump- 
kin vine, for it promises nothing really usefiiL 
The most charming river charms them only as 
it feeds canals, or drives machinery'. The most 
stately tree excites only apprehensions of its 
injury to some growing crop, or suggests cal- 
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cuUtion^ an to its worth in firewood and lum- 
ber. Ix-t bui'h nun hear Channing's word«; : 
" Suppose that I wi-re to visit a cottaRC, and 
K?c it-i walls lined with the clujict^t picture.-* 
of Ilaphavl, and every span* nook tilled with 
statue» of the most e\(iiii>itf workmanship, 
and that neither man, woman, nor child evi-r 
cast an eve at thf)se mirailos of art, how 
should I fcil their privation r how should I 
want to opin their eyes, and to h<lp them to 
comprehend and feel the loveliness and gran- 
deur which in vain courted their notice ! IJut 
every dweller in the country i^ living in sight 
of the works of a diviner Artist ; and liow 
much would hi» exi-^tence be elevated, could 
he »cv the glory which sliinrs forth in their 
fonns, hues, proportions, and moral expre.->- 



* *f * 
sion r 



Tliiji love of the beautiful should be care- 
fully fostered. Too often is it repressed and 
overshadowed by severely practical pursuit-*. 
Were it more as«iiduouslv cultivated we sliould 

• 

Bee IvsH of that liard materialism and Epicu- 
reanism "which now prevail ; less of that per- 
ilous ha>te to be rich ; less of that vulgar am- 
bition for display, and more real culture of 
mind and simplicity of manners, more purity 
and contentment. Happily the means for its 
culture arc confined to no class in societv. 

• 

Wealth and j)ower may lock up many rare 
specimens of art from tlie common gaze, %fut 
they cannot monopolize the sunset, nor the 
thousand forms of beaut v which fill the earth. 
It hardlv need be added here, that it is 
right to enjoy the l)€autiful. Did not the Per- 
fect Man, us he trod the earth, delight to look 
upon its various, pleasing aspects ! " Con- 
sider," haidhe, " the lilies of the field ! • ♦ 
Solomon, in all his ghirj-, was not arrayed 
like one of these." Man might have lived a 
brute's life, subsisting upon roots and nuts, 
but God saw fit to endow him with a higher 
style of existence, and planned the world ex- 
pressly to minister to his intellectual wants 
and tastes. Does it, then, become man to 
turn away from things forbidden r They are 
a royal gift, and should be gratefully received. 
They arc not a radical cure for the ills of life, 
but they are a most pleasing solace. They 
serve to refine and elevate the taste, to calm the 
passions, to soothe grief, and lighten hea^-j- 
burdens. 



No one need fear that the bcaatifol in na- 
ture — say whrt he will of art — will prove t 
snare to him. Why should it not rather pu- 
rify hi^ thoughts and lift them upward, give 
them higher conceptions of God and of 
heaven : For, if God has so vrondiTfullT 
adi)med thi> distant and comparatively ini>ig- 
nificant planet, what will He not do in the 
immediate presence of His throne. 

Tlie view we have now taken suggests rd 
argument for rural im]>rovenient. If, a«i isanT 
sup]>ose, man has brought in a measure of de- 
ft >nnity U]Kin the otherwise beautiful earth, 
h t him seek to restore the earth to its primi- 
tive loveliness. He cannot, indeed, robe ttc 
entire globe in the beauty of I'Iden, but he can 
ri'movemuch < if its ugline>s, can fertilize much 
of its barrenne>s, and come small portion of 
its surface he can highly adorn. He can clear 
away wild forests, root out the thorn and 
thi>lle, and clothe even the most sterile wil 
with verdure. Whatever is alreadv beautiful 
he can pre>er>'c from desiH'ration. He can 
erect comfortable and 1a>teful dweUings, and 
so arrange them within and without, that their 
occupants shall have daily familiarity vith 
objects affording pleasure and promoting re- 
finement. 

Were the public taste more generallyand 
highly cultivatctl, our hill-sides and valleys 
would present a spectacle of greater beauty 
than they now exhibit. The neat cottage, the 
fann-house, the mansion, each embowered in 
leafy beauty, would speak, in no mistaken 
language of contentment and social culture. 
Broad avenues of trees, mile after mUe, would 
refresh the higliway traveller. I^ublic park»i 
and gardens, and cmieteries would be amply 
providetl in the neighborhood of all our cit- 
ies and "tillages. And, above all, eacli home 
would be surrounded with whatever could 
lend it ornament and grace, binding to it the 
heart of the child and the man of years, weav- 
ing about it precious niemc»ries, wliich no 
lapse of time nor turn of fortune could ever 
destroy. 



Public opinion cannot do for virtue what it 
does for ^-ice. It is the essence of %irtuc to look 
above opinion. Vic<' is consistent with, and 
ver>' often strengthened by entire subserrl- 
ency to it. — Channing. 
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'or the Schoolmnstur. 

To the Teacher. 

Truth — Go forth, 
;er wide thy seed ; 
^ bhido :»hull !»priug 

for future need* 

f the soil is hard, 
et hind the sod; 
wide the fruitful seed, 
t the living God. 

lling blasts sweep o'er 
and sterile fields, 
trying; ho«ir 
ied spirit yields ; 
for yet the glowing sun 
will arise, 

fields with burdens fair, 
thy waiting eyes. 

♦*IIarve^t Home" 

cward thv mil, 

J, stony ground 

euce can foil : 

he reaping Angel? bear 

aves unto their God, 

ak forth from all the ground 

rily hast trod. 

7.9*., May 1.5, I8.57. 

n the N. Y. Exuninrr. 

1, and Labors they Perform. 

nn in one of his cssavs, writes 
r the schoolma.stcT : ♦' Whcrev- 
is uneasy shadow (a boy) at- 
boy is at his board, and in his 
his movements. Boys are cap- 

thcir own way, among thyir 
•y are unwholesome eompan- 

poople. Even a child, that 
n hour,* tires a//r»<y«.'\ Alas ! 
; he never had companionship 
ildrcn to know their intluenee 
He was himself his mother's 
and his own dull hearth-stone 
J bright by children's smiles, 
veries broken by the joyous 
of our writers who now wields 
?aks of *< that much oppressed 
d class called boys," and to 
nient we yield, for her cars 
•ng years used to their ringing 



laughter and boisterous games. She has ex- 
perienced among them — she knows the lessons 
taught by their mirth, and by their sadness; she 
f(?els the genial influence of the dead one over 
the heart. O, children are often the wise teach- 
ers, while we, with earth-stained and sin- 
hardened heart.s, are the cold, dumb learners. 
Many a lesson of faith and meek submission 
can be learned of •* these little ones ;" and 
many a care can be bani.shed by their guile- 
less pnittle and original questions. IIow many 
an artless word spoken by a baby gone, is 
this day locked up like a jtwel in the torn 
heart from which the child was severed. " Of. 
such is the kingdom of heaven." 

The evening coach was full — «« so ftill that 
it was an imposition on the passengers ;" — so 
said Miss Trimmer, who, with two or three 
pattern hats and a box of artificial flowers, 
was the last one to enter, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience to which she put her fellow 
passengers. 

The WUage Sqiiire — never too amiable — was 
returning from courl, where he had been non- 
suited in a case involving about a fiftieth part 
of his estate ; of course, he was morose and 
impatient. A worn-looking woman was try- 
ing to quiet a restless baby by tossing it up 
where there was not room to toss a bird, be- 
cause a simpering school girl on the next seat 
had whispered aloud to her very young gal- 
gant that " babies were a nuisance in a stage- 
coach, and that she should think any one 
would rather stay at home than travel with 
one." Poor, unfortunate baby ; poor sensi- 
tive, widowed mother ! Theirs was no plea- 
sure trip ; they were going, uncertain of a 
welcome, to a rich relative of the newly dead, 
the only one on earth -of whom they could 
ask to aid. Comfort or pity the mother did 
not look for. It was between her and the 
surly Squire that Miss Trimmer inserted her- 
self. At the cruel remark of the incipient 
belle, the widow turned her head to wipe a 
tear, when her innocent half-yearling grasped 
with her plump hand a huge bunch of honey- 
suckles and canuition pinks which dangled 
from the near side of Miss Trimmer's bonnet. 
"Will no one take pity on me? shrieked 
the bearer of the flower burden. «< Will no 
gentleman shield me from annoyances r" 
"Yes, madam, I will," answered an old 
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gentleman, who sat in a comer, rettting his 
chin upon the ivory head oi* his cane. The 
ladv was soon safelv installed in the seat 
furthest removed from the vicious baby, and 
the old man in her place. Now this.craniped- 
up child was a perfect democrat. She did not 
know that she was poor and fatherleits ; nor 
that when he lived her father was onlv a hard 
working brick-layer. She knew nothing of 
all this, and seemed to think she had as good 
a right to shout and crow as any other baby, 
and to pull flowers out of bonnets, too, if she 
would. Her first efort was to secure his white 
beard, but this was immovable. She next 
reached out her hand for the seals, and lastlv 
grasped the cane. " Well, little imp," cried 
the dear old man, •• if you want to gt-t at my 
seals you had better come a little nearer." So 
he took the willing chub from the weary 
mother, and installed her on his own knee. 
The poor woman straightened herself and 
drew a long breath, as if relieved from a bur- 
den she had not strength to bear. 

•* You look tired, mad<'iin ; have you come 
for to-dav :" asked the merciful man. 

w 

*« I've held the baby, sir, thirty-six hours in 
the cars, before I got into the coach,'* she an- 
swered with a quivering lip. 

** I don't sec how any one can take care of 
a tiresome baby," again whispered the little 
Miss. 

••Somebodv held us all once, and took care of 
us, too, my child," replied the old gentleman, 
whose ears were too ket*n to lose her remark. 
•• C'hildren must be taken care of; they have 
their work to do, and they generally do it 
faithfully." And he rattled his seals and key 
again for the happy child. 

Hie mother cast -a Iwok of mingled grati- 
tude on her benefactor — ves, benefactor he 



bounded from the dwelling, beside which the 
coach had halted a curly headed boy of four 
years. •• O pa, pa," as the paternal head 
emerged from the coach-door, " I've good 
news for you ; you can't guess what has hap- 
p<-ned to-day r" And clapping his chubby 
hands and dancing for joy, he exclaimed, "0 
pa, the baby's got a tooth !" Thcn« was a 
sudden rex-ulsion of feeling in the coach. The 
passengers all laughed heartily at the rast im- 
portance of the news from that little world, 
Miss Trimmer put her head out of the coach 
window, and exclaimed, '* Wliat a darling 
little fellow !" The coachman forgot to crack 
whip for a whole minute, as he gazed at the 
happy boy. The father turned round, smiled, 
raised his hat and said, *< good bye" to his 
fellow travellers. The surly Squire laughed, 
and drew home his fi*et, which had all the war 
been stretched out on the widow's territory to 
her great inconvenience, saying, *• Beg your 
pardon, ma'am." Even Miss Trimmer was 
softened, for she opened the corer of her ret- 
icule, and gave the oflcnding baby a stick of 
candy, saying, "Poor little thing, she most 
have something to amuse her." 

"Well," cried the laughing school-girl, "I 
do love children after all — they arc so funny 
I can't help it !" 

•* Never try to help it child,** said the baby's 
benefactor. "They ought to be loved, for 
they do a great deal for us grown up folks. 
Now don't you see that rosy boy, with the 
news of the great acquisition to his family 
treasures — a tooth for the baby — has changed 
a coach full of anxious and ill-tempered peo- 
ple, into a cheerful and even, kind hearted 
company ? Don't you see how he has made 
friends for my little companion here, who 
is too young to speak for herself? ^Vhyt 



was though he had never given a crust nor a< we are all better now for riding with this 



copper — for kind words are often better than 
either. This good man alone of all the pas- 
sengers save the unconscious baby — seemed at 
his ease. 

At length the horses stood still, and all 
seemed pleased at the prospect of having the 
company thinned. Miss Trimmer looked hope- 
fill at the widow and baby, but they did not 
move. An anxious, cure- worn gentleman be- 
gan to unwedge himself preparatory to alight- 
ing. Then in the deepening twilight there 



little one, and my word for it, you'll think 
of her after you go home, too. Then, turn- 
ing to the widow, he asked her to whose 
house she was going. Wlien she answer- 
ed him, he said, " O, it's too far to ride 
to-night with the poor tired baby — stop and 
rest with us — grandmother ^HD give even a 
strange baby a welcome — for we've just buried 
our pet at home — my daughter's little one. 
She made the house very cheerful for us, but 
she is gone ; but not forgotten ? No, I be* 
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lieve grandmother loves all babies better since 
she died; so don't be afraid of intruding." 
Moved by such kindness, the widow in an un- 
der tone told her painful errand to her new 
friend. " Ah, ah !" he said, «• well your re- 
lative is a kind man, if you go at hifti just the 
right way, and foUu say I know how to man- 
age him as well as any. In the morning I'll 
drive you over there and present your case in 
the most judicious manner. Never fear ; he'll 
be ^d to you, so keep up good heart my 
poor friend." 

Overcome by such unlooked for kindness 
she wept out the tears which had all day been 
gathering in their fountain, under the cold look 
and sarcastic words of those around her. Miss 
Trimmer, who, when not in a hurry or a 
crowd, was a really kind-hearted woman, 
k>oked compassionately at the faint efifort the 
young widow had made toward wearing black 

• for the dead. 

•« "Won't you call at my shop with the lady, 
as you go by in the morning, Mr. Bond r" she 
asked: "I should like to speak with her; 
and again she glanced at the straw hat, with 
its bands of thin black ribbon, with an ex- 
pression which promised a new one. 

*• Well, here we are, my friend," cried the 
man, as the coach stopped before an old bro'wn 
nansion, ** and there is grandmother in the 
door waiting for us." The little beUe offered to 
Iwld the baby while tihc mother alighted, and 
the softened Squire handed out her carpet bag 
ind basket. •• Good night,"— crack went the 
whip, and the cheerful travellers rode on to 
their own homes. Light and warmth, and a 
cordial welcome for the night, and prosperi- 
ty on the morrow awaited the lonely widow ; 
"and all," so said her noble friend, "because 
« baby had a tooth, and his little brother told 
of it" 



For the Schoolmaster. 
A Glimpse of Chaucer. 

Chaucer's Contemporaries — Ilis Character — The 
Canterbury Tales— The Prolotjite^The *' Pil- 
grims of Canterbury*' —The Two Prose Talcs 
Extracts from " The Persones Tale** — Con- 
clusion. 
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Ohe pound of gold may be drawn into a 
wire that would extend round the globe. So 
(me good deed may be felt through all time, 
ttd cast its influence into eternity. Though 
done in the first flush of youth, it may gild 
^ last hours of a long life and form the only 
bright spot in it. 



Cha-uceb* lived in the fourteenth century, a 
contemporary of Wicliff, the English lleformer 
Sir John Mandcville, an ancient Baron Mun- 
chausen, and in the same age with the monk 
John Langland, and with John Gower, whom 
Shakspeare terms " the ancient Gower ; " the 
latter, first a friend, afterwards a jealous con- 
temporary" of Chaucer, ranks next to him as a 
poet and writer. 

Chaucer is an intelligent and discriminating 
observer, a rare wit, a talented writer, a pleas- 
ant and communicative, though not garrulous 
companion, a thorough reader, a rare student 
of character; but, — for we must append a 
"but," notwithstanding his advice on this 
point, t Chaucer is not always sufficiently deli- 
cate in his allusions ; nay, — some of his sto- 
ries are truly disgusting. Still, as we may 
look with .pleasure upon a beautiful river with- 
out contemplating the decaying carcases which 
.it casts up along its shores, so we may turn 
over a leaf upon the bad, while we look upon 
the really good and pure creations of his mas- 
ter mind. 

The " Canterl)ury Tales " of Chaucer have 
justly rendered him famous. They consist of 
a Proloj^c and twenty-four tales, each of a 
different class, linked together in an ingenious 
manner, abounding in skillful descriptions of 
nature, of character, and of incident, delicately 
tinted with wit and satire. In form, the sto* 
ries, except two, are in verse ; each line con- 
tains a certain number of syllables, the accent 
is not strictly uniform; the lines generally 
rhyme in couplets, and are not disposed in 
the form of stanzas. 



*Born about A. D. 1328 ; died A. D. 1400. 

t" Some man prci«cth his neighbour by a wicked en- 
tente, for he maketh alway a wicked knotU at the last 
ende : always he maketh a but at the Ust ende, that 



li has been calcolated by Professor Bache, ^^^. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ,^^ ^^ ^^ ^ .^ 

te the w»i«s of the aea travel at the rate of aigne of more blame than is worth all the preislnf."^ 
^ tad ».httf milet ft minute. ' Pusoms Tali. 
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The reader in the Prologue, is introduced 
into the Tabard Inn, at Southwark, where 
Chaucer, with several other guests, are en- 
tertained by their obliging Host, and pasM the 
evening in conversation and merriment. In 
the course of the night and on the next morn- 
ing, the guests becoming acquainted and com- 
municative, find that they are all journeying 
in the same direction — to the tomb of 'lliomas 
k Becket, in Canterbury ; so, securing the 
company of their Host, whom they appoint 
umpire of all their disputes and conductor of 
the party, they agree to go on together. As 
they start, and while they ride, Chaucer . de- 
scribes the pilgrims, — men and women, thirty 
in all, including the Host and the Toet ; — some 
well, some ill mounted, and some on foot, all 
of whom he delineates with a master pen, and 
with the description ends the Prologue, in itself 
a poem. Here the story begins, made up of 
distinct tales told by each member of the party, 
who prefaces a prologue of hLs own. So they 
ride on, conversing and telling their tales as 
they are called on by the Host. 

The persons belonging to the party exem- 
plify the Chivalry, tlie Owners and Luprovers 
of the Soil, the Middle Classes of Society, 
and the Peasantry, Ecclesiastics, — a large and 
interesting group, — the Educated and l*rofes- 
sional men, the Traders and Manufacturers, the 
Aristocracy, and the Lower Classes as they ex- 
isted in England in the reign of Edward, the 
Black Prince. Spalding enumerates but twen- 
ty-nine : add to these the •* noanes preeste," 
who is ranked with the Monk and Friar 
among the •• precstes three'* accompanying the 
men, or consider the reader the wanting mem- 
ber, and the score and a half is made up. 

The best story is one told by the ** Clerke 
of Oxenford." It is the story of Griselda. 
A noble and rich lord, dwelling in a splendid 
castle, falls in love with a peasant girl named 
Griselda, who lives in a cottage with her aged 
father. Tho rich knight gains the heart of the 
maiden, and surprises her by an offer of mar- 
riage. Griselda, in the presence of the envi- 
ous maidens of the village, in beautiful attire, 
meets her lordly bridegroom, is united to liim 
in wedlock, and goes home to the beautiful 
castle to live. For a time, the lord and his 
lady enjoy, in peace, the society of each other, 
but after the birth of the first-bom, he, pre- 



tending to be jealous of his ever true and 
faithful wife, treats her coldly, and eren takes 
away from her their loved child. Still, no 
complaint escapes the heart of Griselda, — ^ber 
love to her lord continues the same; kind, 
gentle and forgiWng she remains, until the 
birth of a second child, to whom she becomes 
even more fondly attached than to the first. 
Now comes a greater trial still. The second 
is wrested from her, and the intelligence 
reaches her ears that it u* dead. Sad, bi^ not 
complauiing, Griselda remains true to her lord. 
At last, in a strange mood, as if to try her love 
and her patience to the utmost, he causes her 
to be dit:robed of her beautiful garments, and 
to be sent home to her cottage to her aged 
father, in disgrace. Yet she complains not. 
Her father receives his daughter : she, without 
a murmur, resumes her peasant life, grieving, 
but still faithful to her lonl. Then the rich 
knight repented : he had tried the gold and • 
found it pure. He called the weeping but 
faithful wife to his castle ; at a grand banquet 
restored to her, in the presence of the noble 
and great, her manly boy and her beautiful 
daughter, whom, at first sight, before she 
knew, she loved, and whom the harsh lord 
said he was to wed that day. So great was 
her joy when she knew that they were her long 
lost loved ones, that Griselda swooned, but, 
recovering, clasped her children to her arms, 
was again received into the heart and the home 
of her lord, and passed with him and her chil- 
dren, the rest of a long, peaceful and happy 
life. 

Chaucer's description of the grief of Gri- 
selda, and her disgrace when sent home to her 
father, his reproaches, and her meek and quiet 
demeanor, is more than beautiftd. There i& 
nothing gross within it to mar its beauty or 
its purity. 

The two tales in prose are the ««Tale of 
Melibee," and the "Persones Talc." The 
former is the story told by the poet himself; 
it is dull and tedious ; the latter, which is thir 
concluding tale, is, in reality, a sermon, ar^ 
ranged under different heads, and teaching 
the doctrines of Romanism, treating of thiP 
seven sins and their remedies. To read thi^ 
patiently, without experiencing the effect o^ 
dull sermons* of the nineteenth century^ re-^ 
quires a continued action of the wilL Pre^ 
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suming that few readers of this article have 
read Chaucer's " Personcs Tale,'* the School- 
master gives a few Qxtracts, which will bear 
examination on account of the lesssons they 
convey. 
This advice the parson gives to the angry : 

** Thiae enemy shalt thou love for Godd's sake 
by his commandemcnt ; for if it were reyoii than 
man ahuld hate his cneniv, forsoth Uodd n'oltlc 
not receive us to his love that ben his (.'nciuicK. 

forsoth nature drivoth us to love our 

friends, and parfay our eneniies have more node 
of love than our friends, and they that more node 
hiTCy certcs to hew shall men do goodncKse." 

The doctrine, though old, is fresh and vig- 
orous as ever. • 

Honesty is commanded, and the use of the 
negative in old writing is Illustrated in : 

*'Thou ne shalt twt also make no lesing in thy 
tonfcssioD." 

An illustration under the head of remedium 
\rtt€ is taken from the school-room : 

** A philosopher upon a time, that wold have 
beten his disciple for his gret trespas, for which 
he vas gretly moved, and lirought a yerde to 
bete the childe, and whan this childc naw the 
yerdc, he sayd to his maister, * Wha^ thinkc ye 
to do?' *I wol bete thee,* said the maister, 
'for thy correction.* * Forsoth,' sayd the childe, 
'ye ought first correct yournelf, that have lost all 
your patience for the offence of a child.' * For- 
wtb,' said the maister all weping, thou sayest 
VHh: have thou the yerdc, my dcrc soue, and 
correct me for min impatience. 
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It may be well for most «• maisters ** of the 
wmmon schools of the present enlightened ago 
to think of the child's remark when they arc 
di^>osed to judge harshly the transgressions 
of their pupils. 

Chaucer is rare. Few libraries have the 
complete edition, for the good reason that few 
vetders ever take the trouble of reading him. 
Those who love the old poetry easily accus. 
torn themselves to its rythm, and find their 
•wiosity fully repaid by newly discovered 
littiitiei which, like those in the paintings of 
the old masters, gather interest from their ven- 
^nUe associations. j. w. a. 
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For the Sehoolmastcr. 
• Fragments Picked up at Bea. 

BY JOHN DUDD. 

Fouxi) afloat — an old book from which we 
extract the following reflections touching : 

m 

IIVMAX LiFK. — IIow rapidly docs each indi- 
vidual object vanish and disappear ! The indi- 
viduals themselves are respectively absorbed in 
the imnunsity of the universe, and the memory 
of them, by the lapse of time, is sunk in oblivion ! 
Everything relating to us is fleeting and transient, 
and the reveries of the mind arc as a vapor and 
a dream— --'l«/o«it/*. 

" Then what is life ! 'Tis but a flower 
That blobsoms through one sunny hour,— 

A bright illusive dream ; 
A wave that breaks upon the shore, 
A lightning-flash that straight is o'er, 
A phantom seen— then seen no more— ^ 

A bubble on the stream ! 

Thus generations pass away — 
'Tis renovation and decay — 

*Tis childhood and old age ;-— 
Like figures in a wizard's glass. 
In long succession on wc pass. 
Act ouf brief parts— and then, alas ! 

Are swept from ofl* the stage." 

Reader, — is it true r After a few sighs and 
tears over our cast-ofi* clay by a few friends 
at most, are we straightway forgotten? Is 
the world no better (let us hope it is no worse) 
for our having lived in it ? Looking beyond 
the grave for an immortality, may we not hope 
for it on this side also — on this side where we 
** cast off this mortal coil " and cast aside the 
thousand little afiections that we have culled 
along the path of life ? where we must leave 
unfinished so many little works that we had 
hoped our fellow men might thank us for? 
where we m^t leave unbuilt- upon so many 
well-laid foundations on which we had hoped 
for time and strength to build fair temples for 
human good, that generations yet to come 
might bless us for ? Must we all die. In every 
sense, so far as the things of earth are con- 
cerned, and become as if we had never Iwen ? 
No, — a thousand times no ! Let us not be^ 
lieve in such utter annihilation, for there is 
nothing like it awaiting us. There is an im- 
mortality for the humblest son and daughter 
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of earth, not hoyond the jjravu alone, but htre, 
where we liaw livtd and loved and wroujjht. , 

Our names may fade from the mindn of 
nun, be obliterated, iudnnl, from the stone 
with whieh affection has marked our last re>t- 
ing plaee, the stone itself may haw erunibled 
into dust, a vast eitv Avith its ecaseless din, 
with its unbounded inllucnees, mav have been 
reared above our asln'S — nav, that eitv mav 
have passed away, may be known only throu;;h j 
the pages of a forgotten history upon the 
shelves of some bibliomaniae fortunate in its 
rare possession, or its exist en ee even may be 
called in question, and scholars re-jjard the 
dim traditions that have eome down to them 
as only fictions or myths, as our scholars — 
some if not all of them — regard the stories 
that have reached us of Troy's mysterious 
power and grandeur — it matters not, we ** still 
live ! '* In the •;^TOi\t ocean of mind, bounded 
only by the bpundless Infinite, we still exi»*t 
. and have our inttuenee. 

In the gardens of the Vatican there is, or 
not many years ago there was, a fragment of 
a statue of Hercules, which was •• long the 
favorite study of those great men to whom we 
owe the revival of the arts, Michael Angelo. 
llaphael, and the Carracci." The name of 
him who wrought what is, in its very ruins, 
so great a wonder of perfection, which fur- 
nished for such minds studies so prolific, 
wluch studies, recited in marble by such noble 
pupils, have in their turn furnished our own, 
and will supply all future artists with models 
— his natne only is lost to us. Hut names are 
mere words, and words are perishable. His 
A'ork still exists, an everlasting monument to 
the genius that created it. The ideas it em- 
bodies will pass from chisel to chisel and be 
handed down — unrecognized, it may be — from 
age to age. Unlike his name, they arc im- 
perishable ; they emanated from Lis mind and 
appeal to other minds — mind being immortaL 

If modem art is indebted to that statue, 
how much more is modem literature indebted 
to Homer, philosophy to Plato r And if we 
owe 80 mucli to those who lived two or three 
thousand years ago, may we not involve in 
our debt, those who are to live two or three 
thousand years after we have passed away ? 
It is not so hard a matter. If the sculptor 
may immortalize himself by impressions made 



upon marble that may be ground into dust— 
impressions which may only be preserved by 
transftT from block to block — how much more 
secure is the immortality of him who traint 
aright the mind of a child and leads it in the 
path of virtue I 

And that child, in his turn, becomes a 
teacher, and transfers the ideas, maxims and 
morals reei-ived from his master, to the tender 
minds of others. And it is not possible to stay 
these gi»od dit-ds. Thew minds ha^T received 
an impulse that will be felt by aU future gen- 
erations. He who gave it may bo forgotten, 
liut his contribution to the intellectual ocfia 
will ^wtll every and the last wave that shall 

» 

break upon the shore of Time. 



Kor the Sclioolmaster. 
Farting WordB. (Style of mawatha.) 

BY ELLEN. 



Siiori.h von woinler whence this essav. 

Whence this farewell composition, 

I will answer — I will tell vou 

'Tis the 'pushing warm outpouring, 

*Tis the murmur, timid, pleading, 

'Tis the farewell bad and tearful 

Of a heart to you devoted. 

Of a spirft true and loyal. 

As I gaze upon your faces, 

Faces bright and fair and sunny, 

Your loved faces, O, my classmates. 

Memory with her magic pencil. 

Dipped in tint^ of glancing sunbeams. 

Paints afresh the merry ]>astimcs ^ 

Of the olden glowing hours, 

Hours of cliililhood past forever, 

Hours which vanish all too quickly. 

Thou as 1 remcniher fondly 

All your kindness and affi'Ction, 

All your kind and gentle actions, 

I have lifted to our Father, 

Our kind Father, the ••Great Spirit," 

Prayers sincere and imdividcd 

That from out the deep blue heavens. 

Pillared domes of purest azure. 

Still may fall the choicest blessings, 

And your path on earth be pleasant. 

Strewn with roses blooming, thomless, 

And that when the grim •' Death Angel, 

In the silent watch of midnight, 

Strikes his arrow swiftly, surely. 

And the quivering breath is ceasing. 

Then from out the world abov^ us, 
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d full of ghosts, of shadows, 
? rainbow, '* hri'.ljje of spirits," 
scciid the white-robed angels, 
on their wings niJiy boar you 
I, onward, ever higher, 
I reach the pearly portals, 
styeet^ and crystal river 
happy world above us, 

dwell forcvemiorc. 
you, our faithful teacher, 

rough showers and through sunshine, 

itiently hast taught us, 

r gently for niisronduct, 

esponding, ever hoping, — 

;he rosy glowing morning 

kvide its golden portals, 

;hc sun at its meridian 

ipon the billowy ocean 

* light and and heat effulgent, 

K'hind the cloud-capped summits 

hills, in rosy beauty, 

slowly sinks the day-god, 
.he mi^t o'er liill jind valley, 
> strange phantom* in the starlight, 
? moon, its j)ale beams shedding, 

on the rippling waters, — 
iiorning, noon or evening, 
f grateful heait shall thank you 
ir kindness and attention, 
ir lucid explanations 

*• Roots of higher powers," 
ution," "Cubing," •'Squaring," 

"Active," "Passive," "Neuter" 
their married interlacii*g, 

by some as "Conjugations," 
marks, straight, round and curving, 
styled Points of Exclamation. 
i, Commas, and the many 
of kindred use and meaning. 
,>ray y»)ur kind forgiveness 
manifold transgressions, 
laws which bind the scholar. 

1 trust unto your kindness 
;ct all my "short comings," 
ivc as you're forgiven. 

11 breathe for you the wishes, 
i just, and pure, and truthful, 
did unto my classmates, — 
ic rosy hours fly smoothly, 
without care or sorrow, 
at, when life's sun is setting, 
md joy ra'ay hover round you, 
»ur spirit smile serenely 
i>es to its Maker. 

hen on its heavy hinges, 

, svdlenly, retiring, 

vide the massive archways 



Of the dread vet lonced for "High School," 

Still though we no longer gather. 

Day by day, at noon or morning, 

Round you, our beloved teacher ; 

Still I pray you ever keep us 

Fresh and green a litth* conur 

In your memory, and ever, 

WTien the toils and cares of daylight 

VaiTish phantom-like and ghostly, 

"When the tones of merry childhood, 

When the clinging of its soft arm*. 

When the patter of its small feet 

Vanish from your care away. 

Breathe a i)rayer, though short, yet holy, 

For the welfare of your scholars. • 

For their happiness and blessing. 

As they ever will for yours. 

Now that this, my composition, 

Has, perhaps, waxed long and tiresome 

I will cut it short, and utter 

Th(it sad, tearful word, Farewell. 

Benefit Sfrect Grammar School , 
Providence^ Jnnct 18«>7. 



For the Schoolniastcr. 
On the Want of Success. 

Dear Sciioolmasteu: 

Will you allow an old friend to say a few 
words ? lliey may take the Essay form, or 
they may be more like gossip ; but as I cannot 
exactly promise anytliing before I get to the 
end of my scrawl, it will probably be safest 
for you to make me no promise till you have 
read what I have written. 

I am a very quiet person, not fond of talking, 
farther than answering questions when I am 
asked, in a good-natured way, by a very good 
friend. I am modest even to bashfulness, and 
like best of all things to place myself in a re- 
tired comer, when company is present, and do 
nothing but look on and listen ; to see what 
is done and hear what is said, and speculate 
on the motives and principles that actuate the 
men and women around me. In this way I 
fancy I have picked up at one time and place 
or another, a great deal of, to me, very pleas- 
ing information and knowledge of human na- 
ture. But as I am not fond of talking this is 
locked up in my own breast, and does, I fear, 
really profit my fellow men nothing, while it 
makes me suspicious and shy, and afraid to 
move, lest I fall mto the same condemnation 
that I mentally pass upon other men. 
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There is ouc thm^ which I must tell, for I 
think it a grout discovfry. I would withhold 
it and get u patent for it, if I thought it would 
not cost mc more to defend it in the law from 
infrmt^cnient, than it would return in cash. 
So I have concluded to speak it out, and to 
claim the gratitude of mankind, and a statue 
by and by from ponterity, for my genius and 
benevolence. 

I have discovered the reason why so many 
persons fail of buccesit in their various callings, 
and why so many fail to improve. It is well 
known everywhere among men, or at least it 
ought to be well known by this time, that the 
one only good and sufficient reason for all 
short-comings in regard to duty, and all fail- 
ures to grow better every day, and in fact, as 
it regards even positive sins and errors, is not 
in the men themselves. Tlie old saying of 
Cassius to Brutus : 

*• The fault is not in our star-*, but in ourseWoH, 
That vrc are underlings," 

is all wrong and eontrarj' to fact, to truth, 
and to right. All men would be better and 
better every day, they Avould never do or 
think a wrong thing, much less would they 
ever fail in becoming rich, intelligent, and in- 
fluential, if it Averc not for those around them. 
Other folks do the mischief and hinder all the 
good that men would do ; and the dear fellow 
is all his days in the worst of all imaginable 
trouble, because he cannot act, and do, and 
accomplish just all and everything, at the 
time and in the manner he desires. If he 
could only have had his way, and could have 
carried on things to suit himself, how fine a 
specimen of a man he would have been, 
nobody — not even himself— can tell or even 
guess. He would have been a philanthropist, 
or a conscientions moralist, or a pattern of 
virtuous propriety, or a diligent and laborious 
laborer in every good enterprise, if other peo- 
ple had only kept themselves out of his jiath- 
way, and had allowed him to do all that his 
great and benevolent heart was prompting him 
to. I have made tins discover)-, and am now 
speaking of it as a profound and invaluable 
revelation, for which I expect the thanks of 
all your readers. Allow mc to give some ex- 
amples. 
Last week I made a call in a lawyer's office, 



and found him in a severe fit of tbiA viitue. 
He was as blue with it as ever a o^ was witk 
the ague. He was really in a bad ^x^ and at I 
sat down to lUten to what was sold* I did most 
heartily sympathise with him. I heard what 
he had to say, and as I did not feel compelled 
to answer him, I had nothing to do but to ns 
member his conversation. It was something 
like this : He was speaking iu all the freedom 
of confidential frieniUhip to a fellow lawyer. 
They had been talking, I learned, of the rapid 
increase of business and wealth, made by one 
of their fraternity whom it \a not necessary to 
name, and they were calling him a lucky dog. 

•« AMiy," said S , the lawyer aUuded to» 

some men were bom with a silver spoon ia 
their mouth, and no one can knock it out 

Now this very K we were speaking o^ he 

began practice the same year that I did. I 
had a front office on the opposite side of the 
alley to his, which was a back one, and really 
I thought, and everybody else thought, I had 
the best chance. But my. partner was an in- 
\-eterate smoker, and he kept the office so full 
of smoke — strong pipe tobacco — that a great 
many men could not endure it, and of course 
clients would not come to see us. Why, the 
fumes of the tobacco were so offensive to me, 
that I had to go at smoking in self-defimce, 
and contracted one of the vilest habits that 
man cvot had, the most abominable filthy 
piece of business that can be done ; where a 
man makes of his mouth a vile chimney, a 
mere funnel to bum a mean stinking weed 
that nothing but a worm Avill eat — ugh I " and 
he pettishly threw into the fire the smallest 
possil)le remnant of a cigar, and deliberately 
took a fresh one, and lighted it, and began 
puffing it with the energy of virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

** Now, L , my partner, was of course 

lazy, and did not attend to his part of the 
business, and so we kept running behind 

K in business, till by and by it became 

fashionable to run to him, and then of course 
it was no use. But the law as a profession, is 
in itself some how or other, it would seem, 
really degrading. 'N\Tiy, I do believe it is ab- 
solutely impossible for a lawyer to be an hon- 
est man, much less a cluristian. He must 
overstate, if not lie. outright. He must con- 
ceal the truth, and badger witnesses, and 
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flatter the judge and jury ; in short he must 
practice such an amount of deception that its 
effect on his character is bad and damaging 
necessarily. Oh, if I had remauicd a fanner, 
as my father was, I might at loast have been 
an honest, if not an influential, man. But 
the power of example and associations have 
been too much for me, and here I am, just 
good for nothing, and all because I was led 
astray." 

I did pity the poor man from the bottom of 
my heart, but I dared not say anything. He 
evidently •* had tlio argument," as Mayor 
Harper would say, and I concluded to be 
silent. In fact, I had thought exactly these 
things in regard to tny own case, and there- 
fore knew them to be all too true. I am 
almost certain that I should have equalled 
Washington Irving as a writer, if I had only 
been fortunately enough situated. But lately I 
have been led to su8x>ect that personal par- 
tiality may have had something to do with such 
an opinion. I kept my peace however, and 
lieard the man go on with an account of all 
bis disadvantages, tiU he was tired. 

The very next day I happened in among a 
ialf dozen clergymen, for the idler is always 
dropping in among all classes and professions, 
lad if not exactly welcome, yet he is rarely 
wer turned out of doors. I listened again, 
•nd heard all their trials and t^imptations, of 
■nail salaries, and hard parishes or circuits, 
tad sleepy hearers, dilatory pajrments, gos- 
siping parishioners, and busy-body neigh- 
borhoods ; and of how this one and that had 
been puffed and crowed along, and had had 
P>od societies, and all that. I heard how hard 
« "vas for those good men to get on without 
tbe temptation to be obsequious here, or un- 
cbaritable there, ho'wc difficult to resist paying 
a delicate compliment to one, or bestowing a 
bwsb epithet on another, how almost impossi- 
ble it is to keep out of the current gossip of 
the to^m, and how strong is the temptation 
at all times to let the whole daily life degene- 
Weinto a mere form, and I thought *« deliv- 
» me from the barren, rigid, formal, constrain- 
ed life of the clergy. They do not improve 
•^ cannot be men, as others are." In fact as 
I looked at it I began to think that I was 
•bout as bad as they, and that without being 
It all a clergyman. 



So I went to the merchant's store, to the 
joiner's bench, to the shoemaker's stall, to the 
machinist's shop, to the fanner's broad acres, 
and I found not a man in the whole commu- 
nity but might have been a virtuous, succes Al, 
ATry good, pious man, and remarkably useful 
if he had only been in the place of his neigh- 
bor. If the lawyer had been a clergyman, 
you would not have caught him in any tricks 
of the pulpit ; and if the clerg^'man had been 
a lawyer, you would not have found him at- 
tempting to pervert justice. Not a bit of it. The 
merchant haWng been a farmer would have 
been as honest as an angel — and the farmer 
being a merchant would have excelled honesty 
herself. The judge being a carpenter would be 
the most faithful of workmen, anH the car- 
penter being a judge would excel Radaman- 
thus himself. So the world goes. Nobody 
does wrong of his own notion, but other peo- 
ple force him to be a little wicked. Now this 
is not all banter. It is sober earnest, and I 
think I ought to be rewarded for the discovery. 



Fur the SchoolmaBter. 



Experience is very desirable. Though 
every man, woman and child, has necessarily 
a different experience, yet each may profit in 
some way by that of another, and in no oc- 
cupation more than that of teacher. 

By >isiting other schools and reading peri- 
odicals devoted to the expression of thoughts 
and suggestions, we may gain that experience 
without actually living so many years as would 
be required to gain it by one's own teaching. 
One day, conversing with a very successful 
manufacturer of ** fanning mills," he remark- 
ed that much of his success depended on his 
availing himself of the experience of the best 
workmen, by prescribing his own work and 
seeing that of others at fairs, and visiting the 
best shops. 

In fact, no one doubts the propriety and 
usefulness of seeing models and gaining the 
experience of others on any branch of mechan- 
ical labor, but it is the intelligent and immor- 
tal mind with which teachers have to do, and 
how much more need have they to understand 
every mode of gaining access to it, of arous- 
ing it to healthful and vigorous action, and 
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imprcssiii;; it with the right thought at the 
right time. 

As a portion ot a clay's experience, it is most 
plainly seen that truthfulness of exi)resions in 
wAk-ds or deeds is most essential to real suc- 
cess as a teacher. Mav we not leani a lesson 
from the hoys at play, and illustrate a nnhle 
spirit hy the conduct of one whom we have 
just now seen. Can we not heartily and hon- 
estly commend such an act as this r Ira in 
following Stafford, aeeidcntally hits his heel 
and trips him, whereupon Stafford in a rage 
commences a severe punishment for the sup- 
posed indignity ; but Ira, instead of turning 
again and giving blow for blow, stands up 
and exclaims, *• you have ilogged me, Staffie, 
but you have not made me do irrow/7." Ought 
we not to sav to such a bov vou have done 
noblyr Tiive out that same spirit and you will 
be a true man. Even in these woods is-here 
human beings live wc may sec a manifestation 
of true manhood. 

In this countv there arc ninetv-four school 
districts ; each can be made a rt^al school of 
morality or of corruption ; a field of wide ex- 
tent is presented for the earnest teacher. 

w. o. D. 

PlymotUh, II7«., May 2G, 18.57. 



From the Ohio Jotirnal of Education. 
Duties of Parents to Schools 

1. Patiknts shoidd send their children to 
school constantlv and seasonably. 

2. They should see that they arc decently 
clothed, and cleanly in their persons. 

3. They should encourage them to respect 
and obey the rules and requirements of the 
school. 

4. They should encourage them to be order- 
ly in their deportment, and studiously to re- 
gard right. 

6. Tliey should encourage them to be stu- 
dious by manifesting an interest in their les- 
sons. 

6. They should have a regard for the char- 
acter of the books their children read, and sec 
that they read understandingly. 

7. ITicy should cultivate in their children 
habits of true politeness and courtesy. 

8. Besides visiting the school and coopera* 



ting and sympathizing with the teacher, they 
can do much for its improyement and success, 
by manifesting at all proper times and in all 
proper places, an interest in its welfare, and a 
deep solicitude for its reputation ; by speaking 
well of the- teacher and of all his judicious 
plans; by palliating or excusing his faults 
or failings, (of which every teacher must be 
expected to have some) and by inducing their 
neighbors to visit the school and take an in- 
terest in its exercises ; thus sho'W'ing to their 
childri'n, in the most convincing manner, that 
theV fivl that their present employment Is an 
important one, and that the duties of school 
are not to be regarded as of little consequence. 

DITIES OF CniLDREN* AT SCHOOL. 

1. Scholars should be constant in their at- 
tendance at school. 

2. ITicy should always endeavor to he it 
school in season. 

3. 'Hiey should have a strict regard to all 
the regulations of the school. 

4. Tliey should be studious, and imprott 
all their time to the best possible advantage. 

o. They should be honest in regard to 
their lessons. 

6. They should be neat and orderly in theii 
personal appearance and habits. 

7. ITicy should avoid the use of profitf** 
and improper language. 

8. TTiey stlould always speak and act 
truth. 

9. They should be kind and pleasant 
their companions, and to all with whom th^^^ 
have intercourse. 

10. Their deportment in the street and 
where should be orderly and becoming. 

11. lliey should love God and keep 
commandments. • 

Should every scholar in all our schools 
fully perform these duties, not one would 
quire punishment, or even a reprimand durins- ^ 
the present winter. How delightful a plac^^ 
would the school-room be, what a pleasar*-"* 
employment would that of the teacher provi^* 
and with what alacrity would all the schola^^ 
resort to school and engage in their duties 
all were aiming to discharge these duties to 
best of their ability ! 



I3e proficient in some one thing ; then, as 
secondary' object, gain general knowledge. 
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Exercise for Oirls. 

DxD any of xny readers ever meet a girls* 
school taking their accustomed exercises I Is 
fhere not something excessively ludicrous in 
the idea of some thirty or forty girls walking 
primly and demurely to a certain point, then 
right about face and back again : The timid 
step, the regular metho'dic movement, which I 
have heard waggishly compared to the mode of 
progress of an ordinary sixteen-legged cater- 
pillar; the sedate tone of voice, each one 
talking with becoming decorum with the one 
with whom she walks abreast, perhaps cate- 
chising one another on the meaning of the 
eccentricities of some French verb, or ascertain- 
ing the degree of proficiency each has attain- 
ed in "Magnall's Question" — how can this 
minister to health r But the medical attend- 
int of the school recommends exercise ; and 
is not walking across the common and back 
exercise ? Of course it is ; what more 
would you have ? Why, if that very worthy 
lady, the schoolmistress, would allow nie to 
have the charge of her pupils on the next af- 
ternoon's walk, (I believe it is not orthodox 
to take a walk exery day in the week,) I think 
I could put them in the way of getting excr- 
ciic by which they would be much more 
benefitted, much more pleased, and come home 
^th rosier cheeks and more eager appetites 
than is now the case. Probablv at the schools 
where these girls are, there are several teach- 
^*t and perhaps some of the teachers may 
^ave some little knowledge of botany ; so I 
Would suggest that the teacher should ask two 
^ three of the girls to bring her some wild 
ftowers from their next afternoon's walk, with 
the promise held out that she would after- 
wards tell them something about them ; and I 
^^it further petition that the girls be no longer 
compelled to walk two by two, methodically, 
ont be allowed to roam and rumble at larg|^ — of 
^ursetaldng care they do not get out of sight 
of the teachers. I admit that the effect of all 
^ girls rambling along a country lane — some 
*^king into the hedge bottom on this side, 
*^d others straggling to the other side of a 
woad green lane — would not really have the 
■•nie fine effect which is produced by the for- 
'"^ procession along the dusty pathway on 
^e Gommon ; but I think it would impress 



any one who saAV them with the idea that the 
girls Avere at ease, and were out for enjoy- 
ment ; whereas, the stifl* and prim set-out 
which we are accustomed to see, rather gives 
one the idea that tliey said their lessons bad- 
ly, and are doing penance for it, exposed to 
the public gaze. 



Sensiuli: Ukply. — " To all Avhom it may 
concern." Tliere is a world of plain common 
sense in the following, " if," as Hamlet says, 
" our wisdom could but tind it out." 

" Madam," said a husband to his young 
wife, in a little altercation, which will some- 
times spring up in " the best of families," 
** when a man and his wife have quarrelled, 
and each considers the other at fault, which of 
the two ought to be the first to advance to- 
ward a reconciliation :" 

" The best -natured and wisest of the two," 
said the wife, putting up her rosy mouth for 
a kiss, which was given with an unction.' She 
had conquered I" 



TiiiiEF. l)Kfjni:E8 OP Cuahacter. — An ex- 
cellent turn was made a few days since, at 
dinner table, by Judge Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, altogether too good to be lost. A gentle- 
man remarked that , who used to be given 

to sharj) practice, was getting more circum- 
spect ! *• Yes," replied Hoar, " he has reach- 
ed the superlative of life — he began by seek- 
ing to </ef on — then he sought honor, and now 
he Is trying to get honest."^ — Detroit Adverti- 
ser. 



Is following tlie history of mankind, we 
observe that in proportion as nations cultivate 
their moral and intellectual powers, atrocious 
action diminish in number ; the manners and 
pleasures become more refined, the legislation 
milder, the religion purified from superstition, 
and the arts address themselves to the finer 
emotions of the miild. — Spttrz/teim, 



At the recent examination of one of the 
sqkools in Cambridge, a very small boy was 
asked to define the meaning of the word pro- 
gress." He hesitated but a moment, and then 
in a clear voice, answered, ** Go-ahead !" 
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For the SrLiMiImafiter. 
The Sailor's Wife. 

SY MAN'FRKUt 

Shk sat upon the ruttf^ocl rocks 

Through all that Huiniiier'n day, 
Mcr t'vcs were o'er the waters cast, 

Her thoughts were far away : 
Her ni(ht arm held a little child, 

A child of beuutv rare ; 
And as she from his lily brow 

Would part hiK auburn hair. 
She'd say, •• My child, my Charlie dear, 

The hour ha« nearly come, 
The next wliite Kail that*;* inward bound 

Will bear thv father home,** 

The sun had sunk behind the hilW 

Upon his fiery car, 
And on the twilight's rosy sea 

Floated the eveninjx star, • 
When a noble Mhip jailed slowly in.— ■ 

A Hudden, (piick'nin^ joy 
Thrill'd that f )nd mother's longing heart 

As, gazing on her boy, 
Hhe H.'iid, *• My child, thy father soon 

Thy form to his shall presK, 
Thou soon uhall know a father's love, 

And feel his fond caress." 

She hastened, as drew nigh the ship 

Whohc tall maHts cleft the air. 
To scan the faces of its crew,— 

Alas ! he. was not there ! 
A strange wild fear swept o'er her heart. 

Vibrated through her breast. 
That he whom she had thought so near, 

Beneath the wave might rest : 
She besought the stalwart captain 

•* Where may my husband be r " 
With tear-diinmed eyes he answered, 

*' Lost out, far out at sea ! " 

She heard no more— ^not how he long 

Had struggled with the main, 
When the night'Storm was on the deep, 

And aid was but in vain ; 
She only heard his mournful doom, 

Hhe lieard that he was dead, 
And as the last word reached her ears, 

Her reason all had fled : 
She knew of no bright future now 

Glistening o'er with charms : 
She turned away, and closer held 

Uer Charlie in her arms. 

And should jrou visit that sea-side, 
As twilight shadows play, 



YouMI seo upon the moss-grown rocks 

At closing of each day. 
A woman with dishevelled hair. 

And black eyes beaming wild, 
Who oft will call from boyish sports 

A lovely little child. 
And sav to him, ** Mv Charlie dear. 

The hour has nearly come, 
The next white sail ghat's inward bound 

Will bear thv father home." 



TiiK Algonuvin Lanquaue. — It is said 
that there are no oatlis In the language of the 
Algonquin Indians. They cannot blaspheme 
cannot call upon God — not on account of any 
extraordinary morality, but becauM the struc- 
ture of the language n.-nders it impossil>lp* 
There are no forms for using the name of the 
Deity in that way and the name itself is con- 
bidorcd too tiacred to be commonly u«ed at 
all. Christuin converts in theii prayers, use 
the term signifying ** My Father/* The Al- 
gonc^uins have a peculiar way of speaking of 
deceased persons, without saying that they art 
dead, by putting the name in past tenfte. Thus 
PontiaCf when dead, is spoken of as Pontibun 
— " Pontiac passed away/* The language is 
very euphonious, as is shown by the proper 
names — Potomac, Monongahela, Ontario, &c« 



TiiK Law of Uuman Mortality. — Accord- 
ing to Prof. McC'oy, the rate of mortality in- 
creases from youth to old age, and in a high- 
er ratio to geometrical progression. In early 
manhood the rate does not differ much from a 
slow arithmetical progression. There are no 
crises or climacters at which the chances for 
life arc stationary or impro^dng. There are na 
periods of slow and rare increase succeeding 
eadi other, but one steady invariable progress. 
T*he law, though not at the rate of mortality, 
is the same for city and county, for healthy 
and i^hcidthy places, for ever}' air, country 
and locality. l*hese conclusions are based on 
the ^ital statistics of several nations. 



An old lady objected to giving her son a 
c(^legiate education after learning that '* pro- 
fane history was one of the studies." 



Ix governing others, you must do what you 
can do, not what you would do. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
The I«ate Frederiok Emerson, Esq. 

The recent death of this distinguished 
school-mat»tcr, seems to call for a notice of 
his merits a9 a teacher in educational periodi- 
cals. ITie following nketch of his life and la- 
bors, is therefore condensed for the H. L 
Schoohnaster, from a feeling tribute to the 
memory of the deceased, by a member of the 
Board of School Gommittee in Boston. Mr. 
Emerson was bom in 1780, in Ilampstead, N. 
H. He received the best education to be had 
at academies in that region. At the age of 
eighteen, he became a teacher, and taught suc- 
cessively at Deeriield, Ilingham and Salem. In 
1820, he was elected writing-master of the 
Boylston school in Boston, and occupied the 
situation for ten years, when the writing de- 
partment was abolished. In 1830 his profes- 
nlonal life of twenty-three years terminated. 
But one opinion prevailed, of the way in 
which he discharged the duties of his profes- 
uon, and of the rank he held as a teacher. 
The three years following, he devoted to the 
production of his series of arithmetics. He 
Krved as a member of the school committee 
for twenty years, receiving frequently the sup- 
port of all parties. For the twelve years pre- 
ceding the last three of his life, he gave him- 
idf Hp to a thorough investigation of the sci- 
ence of ventilation, lie hud his large experi- 
nental halls and his models, llio ventilators 
so mach used are the rc^ult of his labors. He 
▼as conscientious, truthful, meditative, hence 
ku acts and opinions were as unexceptionable 
a* i« consistent with humanitv. Tenacious 
•fhis opinions, he was invariably slow, 
^ughtful and studious in arriWng at them, 
^thcmatics. Hydrostatics, or Pneumatics, 
P&crally provided him with materials for 
*ttidy. He was generous and benevolent. Al- 
no»t all of a respectable income was distribu- 
^ noiselessly and unostentatiously,according 
to the scripture injunction, among those who 
were in want. He delighted especially to aid 
those, who, although industrious, were unable 
to make income equal only. Hie wood, the 
^r, and the money forwarded by him, will 
^ niflsed. He was a religious man, but un- 
*cctarian. He loved all mankind. The ques- 
tion may be asked, •* Is it, on the whole, bet- 

16 



ter that he has lived ? It may be answered, 
that the service he rendered the children of 
this countrj* in the production of his arith- 
metics, has been incalculable. Tlie instruction 
was chiefly oral. He rcpUced the use of the 
slate and pencil. His books are admitted to 
possess great merit. As literary efforts, they 
are almost unrivalled. His definitions, even, 
of the four fundamental rules for precision 
and clearness, are une(][ualled. 

Again, he has given to the world a superior 
svstem of ventilation. His ventilators owe 
their properties respectively to the ascertained 
geometrical forms and proportions in which 
they are constructed. Their value has been offi- 
cially recognized. They arc so common that 
all are familiar with them. Twenty-live thou- 
sand of these mementoes are to-day supplying 
an hundred fold that number of human be- 
ings with the pure air of Heaven. This last 
title to remembrance is based upon his services 
as a member of the School Committee. Prac- 
tically qualified by a service of twenty-three 
years as a teaclkcr, he was well able to en- 
ligliteu and assist. Twenty-one years did he 
render in tliis capacity to Boston, a period of 
devotion to this important duty certainly 
worthy of momentar}' notice. Finally, Mr. 
Emerson died, with a perfect trust in God, his 
soul winging its flight as the gray dawn of 
Sabbath morning was streaking the east, and 
his friends and associates have an unwavering 
faith: 

** That ore the sun in all his state. 

Illumed the eastern Aieo, 
He passed throug^h (j:lory*s inoruug gate, 

And walked iu Paradise.'* 

O. H. T. 



From the X. Y Quarterly. 
'Women as Oonversers. 

Edccation being fairly apportioned, females 
are better conversers than men. They have a 
quicker perception, less egotism, more sensi- 
bility, more disinterestedness, and what gives 
a charm by its sprightliness, they have more 
imagination ; this may not be under so good 
control as that of the men, but it is always 
more chaste, lliey incline to sjieak as the 
heart prompts. Of course, their expression « 
are not studied. This gives to their mann<'i 
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more grace and nature. Men are apt to wait 
for tlic slower workinj» of the understanding ; 
hence thev arc often deficient in ease. ♦ • 

The very circumstances that imparts life and 
spirit to the conversation of some women, and 
which gives them, in thii i>articular, a superi- 
ority over men, sometimes abates the pleasure 
of social intercour:<e with them. Their viva- 
city is not always well goverue<l. Full of 
ideas wliich they are anxious to throw out, 
they do not stoj) to get an opiniim of others, 
but often check an attempt to ri'ply. 'Hiey 
are a little apt to imagine they convince, when, 
in fact, thev confound or silence bv redun- 
dancy of words. This is a great fault, whieh 
shows the effect of bad training. When prac- 
tised by men, it is a species of brow-beating ; 
when by women, it Ls l(»quacity produced by 
bad habit. In the one it is culpable ; in the 
other it is want of thought. 'Hie conversation 
of a sen^ible man is doubtless edifying ; but 
that of a woman of cultivated mind, Avith 
knowledge of the world, is delightful. The 
impression is deeper, when conveying, as it 
often does, quite as much instruetion under a 
more jileasing fonn. 

Apart from physical organization, whieh 
sympathises so inthuately with tlie mental fac- 
ulties, education, when promptly applied, 
comes in aid to give softnC'«s to tlie feminine 
character. The mind is strengthened by por- 
tions of the studies adopted in schools ; but it 
is at all times easy to perceive how much mon» 
females are attracted bv works wherein tlie 

w 

more gentle passions lire portrayed, and how 
much this course of reading has an influenee 
on the character. "NVomen being thus formed, 
as well ])y art as by nature, are wisely adapt- 
ed to the societv of men, and this fitness is 
rather strengthened by the contrast the two 
present. The rugged nature of men who are 
destined to toil, to brave all the ^nicissitudes 
of life, to be in the foreground of a constant 
struggle, is meant to be tempered by the ex- 
ample of patient endurance ; while the seem- 
ing feebler powers of women when projKTly 
exercised, seldom or never fail to cherish hope 
and soften the most obdurate heart. 

Even without a mandate from the highest 
authority, it would be self-evident that men 
and women are made to live and associate 
with each other. Womou, then, should be 



permitted to exert this influence in the manner 
most congenial to their nature and education; 
this is l)y Hober precept, or by the more en- 
livening yet not less potent charm of social in- 
tercour>e. "NVomen have more penetration 
than men. Their peculiar sphere renders ne- 
cessarv the studv of character, and thi-*, \iTth 
a tact that seems like intuition, enables them 
to obtain a knowledge of men and things 
whiih is of essential use in their course of life. 
Mi-n are too indolent to undertake thiii labor, 
or feel themselves too independent to require 
it ; whereas, women, brought up with It'ss free- 
dom, are driven to practice vkill where 
strength is denied. If, then, they become 
more knowing in the char.icters of men, they 
are ]>etter able to adapt their manners and 
conversati«m to men's dispoMtion or turn of 
mind ; of coursi- manv render themselves in- 
stnutive mi>nitors, wliile they are morcplcia- 
ing companions, not so much by their acquire- 
meiits as by their natural qualities. 



Fr»m the Attli'bonmgh Dulletiii. 
Thou and Vou. 

tIy p. b. tuomas. 

TjirnE has nevtr been a greater per>'frsioa 
of language than the using the pronoun }f^ 
in the pLice of thou, "NVe. arc told by gram- 
marians that the pronoun, yow, was formcriy 
us<'d in the ])lural number. Now, of courflCi 
if it was used in the plural number, it was w 
itself plural, and if it was of itself plural tbOM 
it is r>f itself plural now. But now-a-days it 
is u>ed by all classes among us, except Qtia- 
kcrs, in cither number ; so that when a person 
makes an address and uses the word "vou," ^*^ 
know not whether he is addressinu oncC 
many. This should be otherwise. There i* 
no such ambiguity in other languages, noria 
our own, as used by the Quakers, and in the 
Sacred Scriptures. WTien a »• broadbrim 
speaks to you and says : "If thou will dircrt 
me to yonder town, I will pay thee what i» 
right," it is plain that he addresses but oO* 
person, and that person, if he grants thcfo^' 
asked, is sure of getting the whole pay hi'"*' 
self, as the broad-brim used a term applicah» 
to but single objects. 

This leads me to tell you (I use *« you" b*** 
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in its legitimate number) -why the society of 
Quakers use what is called ** the plain lan- 
guage." It has always been supposed by peo- 
ple generally, that Quakers use their peculiar 
language for the sake of being odd or for grati- 
fying sonic whimsical notion ; but William 
Pcnn tells us that thev use it because it, and 
none but it, is grammatical. He tells us too, 
that it has been used in all languages and di- 
alects, and tjirough all ages. It was (iod's 
language when he first spoke to Adam. It 
wu also, according to Penn, the language of 
the Assj-rians, Chaldeans, Grecians, &c. And 
is now the language of Turks, Tartars, Pcr- 
uins, Swedes, Danes and many others. (Qua- 
kers contend, and ri^^tly too, that if ancients 
and modems, except ourselves, used you in 
tlkC plural number and not in the singular, 
that there is no reason for our using it when 
ipeaking to a single person. 

Using you for thou causes us to depart from 
some of the fundamental rules of grammar. 
For example : we are taught that •• a verb 
ihould agree with its nominative number and 
person." Then when we say, first jwrson " I 
wn," second person *• you are," &c., you see 
that the verb are, which is plural, agrees with 
* singular pronoun, which is contrary to the 
rule just repeated. 

Allowing thott to be singular, and you plu- 
ttli there certainly would be as much propri- 
ety in saying thou to twenty persona as there 
would In saying you to one person; then it 
behooves you all to guard well against this 
too common, though long allowed error. 

But some may ask why this confounding of 
thou and you r History informs us that you 
WW first ascribed to proud Popes and lim- 
pttors for the sake of flattery, thereby ascrib- 
^ a plural honor to a single person ; as if 
^c Pope was made up of many (.1 ods, and an 
*Oiperor of many men. Thou, did not st»em 
^ be enough for Popes and Emperors, — they 
wished to be addressed by some word that 
Would indicate many. And, as this was ap- 
plied to them, so in a short time it was ap- 
plied to inferior officers, and finally to every- 
body. 



■^ OLD LJLDY objected to giving her son a 
collegiate education after learning that " pro- 
^^^ history," was one of the studies. 



For the Scboolinaitcr. 

Benmrka at Dedication of Bridgham School, 
May 25, 1857. 

The follow in;^ nonls were Kpoken at the drdiration of 
the Bridtfhaui SchiKil iu rmvidi'iice, May 2(>, 1H57. 
They arc jf i\ en hi-rc, not brcau^c they are bo very new 
or so very true, but berauitc the Hubject ii one of g^rcat 
interest and domands much attention. 

At this late hour, I rise with diffidence to 
say but a few brief Avords. I am glad to bi- 
here, to look upon the latest built, most ele- 
gant and convenient of the school-houses of 
our State, and to see liow the people wlio have 
l)rofited by such structures in the past, and 
who are expecting hereafter to reap a double 
protit, from this and similar ones, iu their chil- 
dren. I am glad too, that it is at a late hour : 
for I am heartily glad, first to have listened 
to what has been so profitably said by the elo- 
quent and practical gentlemen, who have spo- 
ken before me. And in the moment through 
which my remarks ought to run, I wish to 
call attention to a nmtter, that in our abundant 
zeal for educating and instructing or impart- 
ing knowledge and discipline, there is, at 
least, some degree of forgetting ; or if not of 
forgetting, surely of failing to act upon every 
day and every moment of our work. For it 
is the fate and the sin of poor human nature 
to fall in act and deeds far l>elow its known 
and acknowledged obligatory ideal. 

This building in every part of it — its out- 
side, its inside, its walls and roof, its rooms 
with their a])pointments of blackboards, maps, 
seats, books and apparatus, speaks in a lan- 
guage not to be mlsiuiderstood by any person, 
of mind to be aroused, informed, stimulated. 
It tells of thoughts to be awakened and ex- 
pounded ; of knowledge to be gained and ap- 
plied ; of science to be discovered and made 
servicable to mankind. It tells us that the 
people themselves of this goodly city arc de- 
termined that all her children shall be educa- 
ted. For if these same people take the whim 
into their heads, in a year, almost, they can 
shut up this school-house, and all others in 
the city. But they are determined that every 
child, which a good Providence gives them to 
bless the city and the State, shall at least have 
the opportunity to learn more than Bacon ac- 
tually knew — if not much more than he 
dared to dream ; or if that chUd do not learn — 
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being deprived of the means by his own stub- 
bomesK or by hin parent's bigotrj- or avariee, 
he fiball be daily reminded of tlie inestimable 
blessings pro\"idi*d at the expense of his felh»w?* 
for his instruetioii in \vb«doni and knowh»dge. 
If he will not eat* or if his friends will hinder 
him from eating the fruit of thetn-e of knowl- 
edge so skillfully eultivated within his reaeh, 
he shall daily, by the bight of its goodly 
branehes and fruits, be reminded of all that 
he had inherited and might, us an Ameriean 
eitizen, have enjoyed and profited by. All 
this si)eak8 with an emphasis not to be misun- 
stood, and tells of the settled detennination 
of the people themselves to educate all their 
children, the best lieritageof the State. And 
when a people has eome deliberately and un- 
alterably to sue! I a determination as this, 
then wc may be sure they have taken a great 
step in the upward eourse of human progress 
and have acquired strength and momentum 
for still more rapid advaneemeut. 

But tliere is another idea mueh liigher than 
this, another determination nobUr than this 
and far more ])roiitable to a i>eople. The idea 
that niAUACTLR is of iuBnitelv more value 
than mere knowledge, and discipline Jind ac- 
complishments ; the detennination that our 
children shall possess character, whatever 
else they may lack. Kdu(*ation, as common- 
ly understood, or instruction, or the aequisi- 
tion of knowledge, is but eoniparatively little 
more tlmn an accomplishment, or at most, 
only an instrument for use, and the skill to 
wield that instrument. It is something put 
on, and although verj- valuable and even high- 
ly necessary, yet compared to the fonnation 
of character, which is nothing more nor less 
than the metal and grain and texture of the 
soul itself it is hardly worthy of mention. A 
people must seek this fruit, and make its chil- 
dren to bo something true and noble in their 
souls, and then they will be worth educating. 
"NVhen there is stamina in the soul of the child, 
this is worth educing, edm^itintj, according to 
the old Latin root of the word, drawing out, 
informing, furnishing, polishing, liut when 
there is no nobility of soul, no intrinsic excel- 
lence of character, while it may be well to in- 
struct and to discipline, it is hardly worth 
the while to educate and to aim to make strong 
and perfect. 



In all our school systems and their opcit- 
tions, therefon.\ as teachers, as parents, ai 
educators, as philanthropists, let us not £ul 
to seek to make ciiar.vctkr rather than ae- 
ciimplishmcnts. It was character in her citi- 
zens that made Sparta of old the warlike and 
invincible State that she was ; and character 
too, infused bv licr citizens into the hearts of 
her children, by mothers as well as by fathoi 
and teachers, bv rulers and eommandcTs. The 
Iieople every where talked of this ideal chan- 
ter, till the very atmosphere was so full of it, 
that the child and even the infant was fatihion- 
ed by its iiiliuenc*e. So it was at old Rome. 
And even now, the Spartan and the Romu 
character lives in the love and admiration of 
men far more than the glory of their arms or 
the grace of tlieir literature. It was character 
far more than discipline or pmctice that in tlic 
wars of the French Revolution, gave to the 
Knglsh soldiers so many important victories; 
and this it was that made lionaparte and lus 
generals affect to despise the dullness of the 
Kni'li>h who *• did not know when they wcie 
fairly whippt»d," and this it was that niadetn 
Kn<2lish line of bavonets far more effectiw iB 
rolling back the impetuous charge of Mural o* 
Nev, than an Austrian redoubt in a mountain 
pass, or a Russian batter}* of a thousand c»»* 
non spouting forth a volcano of lire. 

It was character too — far more than knowl" 
edge or discipline — that made our own Wasl*' 
ington tlie successful champion of niodcf* 
liberty, and the organixer of our constitutiol*" 
al freedom. And this, far more than genitt* 
makes his memory so fresh and deligli*' 
fid in the hearts of the world. There t*'** 
truth, honor, A-irtue, nobility, character in l*** 
soul, and this made him successful and 
mortal, and not his prominent place, nor 
resources at his command, nor yet the ea 
rience and education he had had. It 
because of what he was, that he was able '^ 
do what he accomplished. And so it m**** 
be with our children. We must first loO* 
to see what they arr, and we can rely on th^^ 
to do Avhat they ought. And we must ai** 
to use our schools to form and establish tr^ 
characters of those who attend them, and ^ 
by any chance those come into them who t%^ 
not by nature so noble asthey may be, itmi*^ 
be the study of the teachers and the scbo*'* 
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committee and supcrvUors to bring them up 
to the standard and make them daily grow in 
grace and nobilit>'. Let learning, such as 
reading, writing, and ciphering by no moann 
be neglected, but let it point to something 
higher, and let it work out something nobler 
and more valuable. Here we must demand 
that our schools shall realize the most be- 
witching dream of the alchemists, and trans- 
mute all characters into gold, or at least into 
ulvcr. There is in every little child, whatever 
leligious theory on this subject we may adopt) 
there is in every little child or in connection 
Trith Divine Grace to be imparted, the capa- 
bility' to become almost infinitely good and 
wise ; to be transmuted into some stone, pre- 
- cious for building or grace, or some metal, 
useful and ornamental, the great «rt8 and 
idencos of life ; and the school must by no 
Tomni forget this. It must seek to transform 
tnd make over rather than to gild or to polish. 
I was in a jewelers shop a few days since, 
while a customer was buying some article 
which was recomended as " tripple plated on 
white metal.'* ** And what is the advantage 
<rf having it plated on ichite metal r" asked 
the buyer. •« Why," said the jeweler, ** if 
the plating wears off, it will still show white 
•ad as good as ever, and if it breaks it appears 
to be the same material to the center." Now 
^ want our schools at least to make our chil- 
dren to be white metal before they put on even 
^ tripple plating of knowledge, so that, if in 
[ the service of life, the gilding should wear 
j through, the character will still show white 
•nd clean. But more especially do we want 
them made of solid gold or silver, or even 
■tecland iron, so that the more they wear 
^wn, the more white and pure shall the metal 
■Ppear, and if, — which may God avert to them 
■*1— the trials and hard service of life shall 
I *ow and then break one of them, there may 
I "till appear to the very center, the same stout, 
I P^^i useful metal, as intrinsically valuable 
•fter the accident as before, though perhaps not 
^tc 80 available for present use. This is the 
P^t work of the school, this transmuting of 
•^^ ; the work of a master of his business, 
•^d the work of an enlightened community. 
It must go on imsecn and imperceptibly, 
»*ttt we must nevertheless make it go on daily, 
^d never shotdd a people with a school and 



the means of educating their children in their 
midst allow tliis to be lost sight of. Say to 
the teacher, ** whatever else my boy or 
my girl learns at school, I want him to learn 
to speak the truth, and to practice it. What- 
ever graces he acquires, I want him to acquire 
the true character of noble humimity." 

And when we come to this kind of teach- 
ing, we may be suiv that our schools will 
more than fulfil the best dreams of their found- 
ers. Tliey will bring in all the young and 
will form to models of christian nobility and 
honor as much higher than Spartan and the 
Roman, than the precepts of Jesus arc higher 
than that of Lycurgus or Numa. 



Evil Company. — Sophronius, a wise teacher 
of the people, did not allow his sons and 
daughters, even when they were grown up, to 
associate with persons whose lives were not 
moral and pure. 

«♦ Father," said the gentle Eulalie, one day 
when he refused to permit her to go in com- 
pany with her brother to visit the frivolous 
Lucinda — " Father, you must think that we 
are very weak and childish, since you are 
afraid that it would be dangerous to us in vis- 
iting Lucinda." 

Without saying a word, the father took a 
coal from the hearth and handed it to his 
daughter. *• It will not bum you, my child," 
said he, *• only take it." 

Eulalie took the coal, and beheld her tender 
white hand was black ; and without thinking 
she touched her white dress, and it was black- 
ened. 

** See," said Eulalia, somewhat displeased, 
as she looked at her hands and dress, ** one 
cannot be careful enough when handling 
coals." 

<« Yes, tndy," said her father. <* You see, 
my child, that the coal, even though it ^d 
not bum you, has nevertheless Slackened you. 
So is the company of immoral i>er8ons." 



A WELL known political economist says : 
«< We pay best, first, those who destroy us — 
generals ; second, those who cheat us — ^poli- 
ticians and quacks ; third, those who amuse 
us — singers and musicians ; and least of all, 
those who instruct us — authors, schoolmas- 
ters and editors. 
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Mon of Thought. 



DY A. DI'itANNE. 



Mkn who ponrlcr, li-^t to me ! 
In th*.' ilnptlM (»f Sill your heart*, 
Som'-thini; livrs mA .soi'ii-thiiifj starts : 

It w«)iil»l luoiiiit — it wimhl he free— 

Chain it not, I cmnsi'l \c I 

Men whi) in the furrow trend, 
S'twin^ seed within the earth- 
Trusting i" it*^ future birth,— 
IjoI within yon nr.AUT lies dead 
Seeds that may he future bread I 

Men whose lives with toil are fraught- 
Ye who o'er the an\il bow, — 
In vour souN. O i^a/e ve now : 
There abides the anvil. THnruiIT — 
There may mii^lity deeds be wrou«;ht I 

Acorns blosMim to the oak — 
Drops of rain to oeean swell: 
Dare not ye your thoughts to quell ! 

Ne\er yet was truth oui-ipoke. 

That hath not an eeho woke ! 

Dare not ye your thoughts to hide ! 
On tlie waters east vt>ur bread ! 

m 

Prophets were by ravens fed I 
If to speak it hath not tried, 
Then is Thou;{ht a suieide ! 

Speak ye, men of thought speak out- 
Trust ye still response to tind ! 
Thou^htM will wake in kindred mind; 

Even as the arousin;^ shout 
Start?* reply from eaverns deep. 
Echoes, till ye speak, will sleep. 

Patch not ancient lies with new ! 

Moths will Heck their old abode ; 

lUiild on Hand a marble road, 
And 'twill sink its basis through, 

Kivets in a rotten shield 

Will but make it Kooner yield. 

What though ye be weak and few ? 

What though never a sunbeam smiles ? 

IxKECTH build the coral isles — 
Insects pierce the ocean through ; 

Ye arc men — and will ye quail, 

When the insect did not fail ? 

Clothed with nightshade thrive the oaks. 

Truth, though bound in shackles thrives 

Brror forgeth her own gyves, 
A6 itself the nightshade chokes, 



Stars, and flowerit, and all things bright, 
Work througli durknesii into lighL 

Speak ye, then, to echoing souls. 
Till the eternal concave sound — 
Till around ("reatitm roll 

Voices from tlie %ast profound: 

Even like the glorious ^houts that rang 
When morning stars together hang. 



TKACiiixa THK Eye. — ^Thc great majoritr of 
mankind do not and cannot 8ec one fractifB 
of what they intended to »cc. The proveA 
that ** None are hO blind as those that will 
not see** is as true of physical as of monl 
vi.-ion. IJy neglect and carelessness we hafp 
made ourselves unable to discern hundreds of 
things which arc before us to be Sietn. Thoi. ' 
Curly le has summed this up in one prcgnaBt 
sentence : •• llie eye sees what it brings the 
power to sec.*' How true is this ! ITie sailor 
on the look-out can see a ship where the 
landsman sees nothing ; the Esquimaux caa 
distinguish a white fox amidst the white inov; 
the American back-woodman will fire a rifle 
ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth of 
a squirrel without hurting it ; the red Indian 
boys hold their hands up as marks to eacli 
otluT, certain that the unerring arrow will be 
shot l>et ween the spread-out lingers; the ai- 
tronomer can see a star in the skv, where to 
others the blue expanse is unbroken; the 
shepherd can distinguish the fiicc of cray 
sheep in his lloek ; the mosaic worker can de- 
tect distuictions of color where others s* 
none ; and multitudes of additional examiJ** 
might be given of what education docs for the 

eye. — The Ficv Gatncaya of Knovrkdgt* 



The Power of Literary Men. — Sir Thos. 
Brow once said, " Scholars are men of peace; 
they carry no anns, but their tongue« «*• 
8haq)er than Acua's razor ; their pens cany 
further and give louder reports than thnno*' 
I had rather stand in the shock of a basili* 
than in the fury of a merciless pen.'* 



A boy at school in the West, when c*Ded 
to recite his lesson in history, M'as asked :-" 

•* What is the (lerman Diet ? 

" Sour krout, pretzels, schiuipp, blut-^**''' 
and lager-beer,*' was the reply. 
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SDITOB^S DEPABTMBHT. 

Ilob«rt AUyn, Editor. 

Think of This. 

L FEW days since v:c were setting by oursclf in 
lace where tlirough an open window we could 
ir more tlian we could see. So we allowed our 
'8 to open themselves, and gather what they 
xld both for our own profit and if possible the 
ifiication of our readers. In a house over the 
.y from us we heard a voice. 
" Why Jane, what a naughty girl, how you do 
t; don't you know anything ? Are you a fool ? 
id do you really mean to be wicked ? Why I 
sver did sec such a young one ! It does seem 
I if you'd plague the life out of me, I do declare, 
ou did'nt mean to break it ? You did'nt ? No, 
know it. You never did mean to do anything, 
know you don't. You are an innocent thing, 
in*t you ? O, yes, budging about here with 
ishes in your hands and never looking to sec 
rliat lies on the floor. Gould'nt see while 
wiwcre looking up to hear me? Well, I know 
»m always to blame. I do all the mischief. I 
m the only pers<jn in this house that does any* 
lunR. You always do exactly right, or would if 
*as not round. 0, dear I what a sinner I am. 
^dl, I neyer did sec. Now what are you puli- 
ng that titocking for ? Why don't you keep on 
fith your knitting ? Stopping to hear me ? Why 
on't you knit and listen too ? I wish if you do 
carme you would mind, fori never did see such 
hateful creature. It does seem as if I could'nt 
land it any longer. If children only thought 
'hat a plague they were ! How awful unhappy 
nd miserable you do make my life." 

^e heard a great de.il more that wc cannot ac- 
ttrately remember, and that would be of no par- 
<^r interest to our readers if we could. In a 
iort time, we dropped into the house over the 
*y, and we found the good lady all smiles and 
'irtcsics. She accosted us most blandly. •* Why 
■4r Mr. SciiooLMASTKR, how long you have kept 
>ttrBelf away ! I have really been wondering 
«at had become of you ? Why hav'nt you call- 
^ ? What a pleasant morning ! I have been 
inking all the morning how delightful and how 
''ch I do enjoy this fine weather." 
What wc said, need not be told. It would pro- 
>oly do as little good hero as we suspect it did 
^'c. But we have one other word and by-and- 
'» another example, to say on this subject of 
^it-finding and scolding children. We know 
*ces where the children are daily afflicted with 
^^cs equally pungent and intolerable as those 



of Mrs. Caudle. Their young minds arc abso- 
lutely poisoned by them. We were where wc 
overheard a child say tiot long since, as she sat 
in what her own mother called ** a lit of the 
sulky pouts," say to herself: 

'* I dont see what's the use of trying to do 
right. If I do what mother tells me, I don't do 
it in the right way ; and if I do it in the right 
way I don't do it at the right time ; and if I get 
the right thing, and the right way, and the right 
time, there is something else to find fault with. I 
do wish mother was a little girl, and I had to or- 
der her round ! would'nt I pay her back ? I don't 
believe she'd come any nearer to doing right 
than I could. I know she could'nt." 

Now that little girl was not bv anv means a 
solitary case, and the very same thoughts, as we 
happen to know, are daily flitting about the heads 
and hearts of thousands of children ; they do not 
always take as definite shape as they did in the 
case we overheard. There was one other case of 
child-thought that wc knew of, and which proved 
to be a severe rebuke to a very conscientious, ex- 
act, and yet a very unthinkingly censorious 
teacher. He was reproving Benjamin for ma- 
king some fun or sport to amuse himself and his 
companions ; and he administered the reproof 

severely, unlovingly, and bitterly. ** Mr. 11 .*' 

said Ben, looking into the old man's face with 
the honest, sincere look of a child of seven,^ 
were you ever a boy in your life, and do you know 
how boys love fun ?" 

Aye, that is the question to you, ye scolding, 
fault-finding parents. Were you ever children, 
and did you ever love fun, or laziness, or thought- 
lessness and boisterous rollicking riot and disor- 
der ? Think of that, you teachers, and ask your- 
selves, were you ever scholars, and did you ever 
love play or hate the arithmetic and the teacher? 
And is not your memory as good to recall your 
sad feelings when you were misapprehended and 
scolded for nothing as to remember the rules of 
grammar that you learned ? And could not the 
thing that you longed for — sweet kindness — ren- 
dered lovingly, be a good kind of medicine for 
the young heart's cure of many of its evils ? 

But wc have not yet done with examples. We 
went into a school-room, a time — ^not less than a 
month nor more than twenty years ago— and 
found two young ladies teaching about one hun- 
dred and ten children, in a primary, or primary- 
intermediate school. The children were all the 
way from four- year old infants in A B C, up to 
incipient men and women of twelve, in grammar 
and history. As we entered, we were met with a 
smile from the really handsome, graceful and 
commanding Principal. She accosted us in tones 
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of hnul.-.I «w<>«iir". II.T v<-rv fvr. 
uii, anil lii'f w.>rd4 were ^ifirr Ihnn liulirr nnil 
bUiidrr tlwn Mav. Our li<-4tt w»^ a raplivr, for 
Kvuiny m wPll ninfe" il al <Mlc*-^*«me A 
preat 'ii-al Ttiun«.-r iLaii M'.k. an'l tliwi ailiiiir.-.l 
ymu« hAii't f.ir a p.iri«M-, a- »f .I- iiH "'■». nf 
fOHTsf. Shi- -IB-k.- "f !!"■ «tatt.ur, K..W lurly il 
wa'< : "f tlie ilrlialHf.il ri.lr v;.- i.»i<l liavc- li»a ; ..f 
thp iil'-aiMTP sill' bJi'l ill ri'i'iiviiii,' a ''aU tfia any 



il Dedioatton— Iiutitnte— Pie-nla. 

'j StVi'tinJiliiii: the la^t iiaTaiiraph fdr thr 
.SrAni'm-Tifir re liairJadMin* ttir rnjuyn 
Wi> Tmpoiic ' drrou a lilTle 



itUkptli 



'iiiu«r ii 



.1 Jn.-k 



Jai:ki<)ii n-a'l tlinmali !!"■ 

Dimnhm «iL*e him—" all .■ii^-n .l ia i!l'>rir. ■ "IM 

yiiiiniit.j HoiilnUp. •-lliiiil;*'-lit«il-k.<|.inB[il<o-. 

turc t" Il «n- »|H>k<n in a l..w t.me. »» ihat ihe 

tchiHil dill nirt h.Br il. aifl with » Inniuiriil umili- 

of till- pyi- and iliiii|iU' "f 111.' chiik aid ininitli. 

Hi-tnre «c iimlil ri-i'lT, w.- hearU, " J"hii. 



Did'lK 



luiiKl.n 



Khf ui'iii 1.11 1 



tliut d'-^k ;■• Thi- 



ll I'll 111 






sl-nllil/' 

"Tlici'mnra-l inlhi-li'in'. iiianiiiT aii.l fX]in-*- 
rion, »a« l"i) HtrikiiiK m l"' uiiimliiil : and wo 
iiaiT tlicu the (lillirni™ b><t«MB «pealtbl« M an 
ninalorn Kii|n>ri<iT on iiiilirtrrcnt mid fii;iiioii!i- 
plan- iiiattiTS. and nipakiiiK tnan itifrriiir iufi- 
ganl to wiuit poiul when' Ihnt iiircrior i* »u|i|Hii><'d 
to hail- iiffcndrdor H'"1'- piiTi«>-i'ly wnmn. Snw 
what 'n ibe ii-"' fur RTOwn i>cr*«n. hnviutc a tol- 
erably well diiriidiiiid mind, id icet iiui iif all 
inauiier of patieiii-e with a IHll" weak-miadi-d 
child ? And hiiw tiiaiiy ihiiik iif tlir iif<e«*ity iif 
trealiDR a child like an eunal. iir likp n rfu»:iii- 
•blE brinK i 

We do entiT our niiisl eniphnlie eonaeiuna- 
tion of, and prote*! iiBaiiist all Ihis cviTlast- 
inK m-oldiuB and l.e-rntiiiK of the dear liltlc 
chililreuinonrhoinej,iiid-hiwl». Wehavenol 
the aliKhte-l nbjectiiin l" haviiiK Iheiii pivcmed 
and trained. Inde.il, *r iiisisi .m thi-. lliitwe 
do ii.>t lieKfi.' ill he em.iey of Sir*. Caiuile** 
ledifffii. ueii:hi:r(obu*'bandii,tDrhBdreo,m<ryet 
to pupiiH. We bi'UevB tliat few wntd-i to n cliild 
■le better lliaii n flood; and llial kind tones telliiiK 
how and what til do, are vantly more elfeetivc 
tliiiii*lanBliiiraii)[ueDr ruiilt-fliiilinii. Andhnie 
ITG niiti io lie hivrli uur Rood Ti'aders, i>arrut'< and 
tcaehei to tinmino t1>iw<c1vn> ami fit if Ihi-y 
cannot K^ttlie lite^^ed icirt tint Hvrna luikcd for, 
and vhieh would have done him, as it would nil 
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«!■ .itlendi'd the dudaatlon 
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th(' rity— a lery eommenilable h»i»lhfcig-p!Mi 
fiir ihe «i'hoUr<. It It of lirii-k, and moft ihw 
iiunhly (ini^hrd iu all it" imrK. without display, 
-Si itt *t jimrraek ornaiuBnl^. Eviry n>om b 
eji.y thfaei-fM, 
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Ihe litv. Thi. wa* d 


one in a iwt 



If Ihe 



spii'. h hy l>r. Snow. Tlie Mayor replied ap(iro. i 
priati'ly and beantifullv, after which ramC llu 
ri'adii;;; of Iho Seriplnrei^— theeie«llent long To 
Iirai«e of Wi..diim in the Prorerbs of Boloma*" 
and a prayer hj- llie Ke . 51 r. WoleoU. After 
Ihi-i. ennie a upeeeh ofnre.it beauty andpowM 
hyllrv. Dr. -Sinrs. I're-iileutflf Brown rni"**- 
^^IT. The.e reninrk« wero of gre.- nterMt, »t»« 
«i-V.-, a^ ihe l'ro«di'nl'* *pw.he<jJw»F«are.raB 
nf piaetii-.il wisdom: wepri.Bti'd VyTnaringii*'*' 
and «o dill olhrr*. Tliij wai the upeceh of t^* 
oi-ea-ion, an<l luniiih "e ■vtrh we eould do it, ^*' 
Kholl not aitempt a miwrt of it. More wai «• «* 
iifler thi-, and at the close ihe Inrfcc Hompjni r" ^■ 
jimmed lo look at ihe room-. i.(et*|.oi.^L.il .. i- ** 

tion of Mr. Sumner j and Ihii «ai not Iho 'c*^"* 
intiTPillnB iiari of the exeni^ea. Thti-c of c= 



11.1 fail to BtrwiHtlii'i til 
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ustitiite of Instruction at Newport. The weather 
ras awful, and of course but a comparatively few 
enons were present. We confess, to a little 
hamc on account of the teachcrn in Newport 
'rounty. But we know the manifold excuses they 
ad for absence and apparent want of interest, 
nd do not blame anyl>ody but ourselves. 
On Thursday evening, Hon. George U. Calvert 
elivcrcd a most elegant educational prose poem 
n ** Moral Culture." We cannot say how much 
re were pleased with it. It took the only true 
pround that moral culture, or the training of the 
igh and holy spirit of man, is the first and no- 
blest work of the teacher ; and it enforced this 
prand doctrine in a manner at once delightful and 
profitable. The address was listened to with ev- 
ident satisfaction by more than half the mem- 
ber* of the General Assembly there in session. 
On the 29th, the forenoon and afternoon were 
given to discussions, in which Ilev. Warren Bur- 
ton, Prof. Colburn, Rev. F. A. Tenney, the Com- 
nuisioner and others participated. Rev. Mr. Bur- 
ton read an address on the subject of ** Home 
Edacation," which was a capital thing, and con- 
veyed both a moral and a lesson well worth re- 
membering. This lead to much profitable re- 
mark on the proper method of governing scholars 
that ought to have been heard by our readers. 

In the evening, Rev. Mr. Stone read an elegant 
•ddrew on " The Study of Mathematics.'* It 
vu tdinirable, and full of truth and beauty. On 
the whole, the Institute was very profitable to 
all who attended, and those who did not attend, 
have forever missed much pleasure and advan- 
tage. 

Then — shall we say ? — ^best of all, we at- 
t^ded a school pic-nic got up by the six female 
teachers in school District No. 3, North Provi- 
^^ce, on the 5th of June, and a capital thing it 
*M for the young folks. We did heartily enjoy 
'Ccing and hearing the children in the woods. 
^here were over two hundred of them of all 
^es, sizes, sexes, dresses, &c., from thirteen, 
Own to baby in mother's arms ; and such a run- 
•Uig, and hurry-scurriiig among the dry leaves 
<iaeath the grec^n boughs, and up and down the 
Tassy knolls, we have not seen this many a day. 
t waa good for the eyes to look at, to say noth- 
ag of the heart, to think upon it. We did'nt 
*y much, but wc did enjoy the sweet breath of 
Mmy June, and the broad open sky with its can- 
Pj of clouds and the glorious sweep of the 
:^>odly landscape. The city was directly in sight, 
Ad how wc did pity its inmates we cannot tell. 
>ut we must not say more. These teacherSyMisses 
^tanfield, Weeden, the two Anthony's and the 
^o Smith's, deserve to be loved for their good 
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work out of the school-room that day, as well afr 
for thirir efficient labors in it at other times. Suc- 
cess will attend them. 



larael Q. Bixby. 

The recent death of this young man, so highly 
estimable in all the relations of life through 
which he has passed in his few years of sojourn 
among us, presents a fitting opportunity to men- 
tion his good qualities as gathered from the va- 
rious city papers. As friend, neighbor, citizen— 
as a member of various social and benevolent as- 
sociations, he was promptly ready to assume and 
perform the duties imposed. Young in years, 
(twenty-eight) but rich in the jewels of an hon- 
ored and honorable life, he has left the sphere of 
his earthlv labors, and to no one could be more 
appropriately applied the following lines : 

«« The pood dip first ; 

While those whose hearts are dry as Summer dust, 

Burn to the socket." 

But his conduct as a pupil in a public school, 
seems more appropriately to entitle him to a no- 
tice in the Schoolmaster, The following artic^le, 
therefore, written as would seem from the initial 
letter, by his teacher, is inserted. 

" Others have spoken of Mr. Bixby as a man and a eit- 
ixen. I propose to drop a word about him as a boy and a 
pupil. In these Uit relations, I knew him well. We 
ore wont to admire the ripened corn. It is well some- 
times to turn to the processes by which com is pro- 
duced. Character is the result of cultivation. Israel 
was a boy before he was a man. In his boyhood he laid 
the foundations for his fiiture character. He was stu- 
dious, conscientious, truthful, kind, and upright in aU 
his relations. A member of a school of more than two 
hundred pupils, he took his stand in faror of duty and 
right, and won the respect alike of his teachers and 
fellow pupils. Some incidents might here be related il- 
lustrative of his early moral bearing, but enough' has 
already been said to show ** hat the boy was the 
father of the man." His success and high standing as 
a man and a citisen arose from his faithfulness, and 
moral stand in early life.'^ P. 



Eleventh Annual Report of the Town of 

Scituate. 



Each school is taken in the order of their num- 
bering. In looking over the brief remarks, the 
Winter school of District No. 5, is reported as 
closing prematurely, on account of the ill-health 
of two teachers in succession. Why will not our 
schoolmasters and mistresses be more careful to 
apply their knowledge of the rules of health,. 
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which arc probably taught , or ought to bo, in 
their rcbpcctivc {tehottlH, to thoir own particular 
welfare ? The 7^ /. Sch(M}lmtntvf containH in 
some numbers, a short urticle, teaching in a 
plain way of the ditforcut t.-au>«r.-< of lusiiig health, 
and rtu^KCKting luc-ans of ubviutiiiK them. 

But the truth, in too many ca^cs, is that " they 
know the right but yet tlie wroii^ pursue." In 
one district, a teacher xa iiuted for the thorouj^h 
system of reading bhe adopts. The scholars are 
required to read In a natural and easy manner, 
and at the concluKiun, tt» give a »ynopsia of what- 
ever they had read. This plan rc<iuiri's more at- 
tention from tlie pupils;, but they profit more by 
the IcKson. 

District No. 13 had an e\hibitit>n at the latter 
part of the term. As the Report gives no ac- 
count of the proceedings about this exhibition, it 
may be stated that the scholars took a great in- 
tcrcHt in it, and a small sum for admissiuii secur- 
ed a KufKcient sur])lus over expenses to enable 
them to make a beginning for a library, by the 
purchase of books. The exhibition was fully at- 
tended, and did credit to teacher, scholars and 
parents. 

This district has set a noble cxam]>le in com- 
mencing a school library. May others be induced 
to follow it. Books of reference should be fur- 
nished to every school by which the scholars 
can find the desired explanation of questions. 
and be more engaged in the lessons by having 
this opportunity of understanding them as they 
proceed in their studies. The teachers, likewise, 
will add to their knowledge, from this source 
probably, and the expense of the books will be 
more than repaid by more thorough instruction. 
Let every district try the plan. 9*^ 



▲ word for Ulinoia. 



We recently received a call from our old friend 
C. E. Ilovey, Esq., now Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in the city of Peoria, 111., and editor of 
ihii Illinois Tvachcr. lie was on an educational 
tour to the scene of his former labors in the East, 
and brings with him the most cheering accounts 
of the state of education in his Western home. 
In the midst of almost unexampled prosperity — 
property of every description rapidly rising in 
value, new towns and cities springing up as it 
were in a night— the wilderness or solitary prairie 
of yesterday, to-day alive with the hum of in- 
dustry—the fever of speculation everywhere high 
—the people of Illinois seem never to have for- 
gotten that the highest and best prosperity of a 
Stmto can only be «cured through the education 



and intelligence of its citizens. In nearly dl 
her young cities and towns, spacious school 
buildingb- have already been completed, or ue 
now in proce!$s of erection, ^icago, Peoria, xai 
many smaller towns and cities can boast of com- 
plete systems of graded schools vicing with the 
best of New England. 

At the last session of the State Legislature, an 
act was passed for the establishment of a Sute 
Normal University on a most liberal scale. $10,- 
0(K) per year for its support, ^lOO.OOU for school- 
buildings, 100 acres of land for a site— are fact* 
which need no comment. Ajrangerocnts are 
making to put it into operation immediately. 

This brief visit of our friend liovc}-, recalled 
the most vivid recollections of the meetings of a 
Teacher's Association formed some seven or eight 
years ago, in a little town in Massaehusettif. of 
which he was an active member, then, as now, 
full of life, enthusiasm and vigor, ever ready with 
a cheering word, and full of good thoughts and 
wise counsels. He is a true teacher, and bv hi* 
natural temperament, no less than by hli 
thorough scholarship, enlarged experience and 
exten^ivc acquaintance with educational move 
ments, and the best schools and school systems 
of our country, is admirably fitted for the field 
of labor he has chosen. Success be with him* 
He deserves and will gain it. 



Oru CuN'TiiinuTOKS. — We have lately enjoyed 
the readiug of the articles on Cnglish Literature 
by our contributor, J. W. C, and we trust ou.T 
readers have done the same. His articles ha>^e 
been interesting and we hope they will be co*** 
tinned. 

We have the same good word, and more ev<?»» 
in regard to Anxir Elizabeth, who has writt:^ 
articles in poetry for our Magazine, from the l^"** 
ginning. She has our thanks. 

And we will venture as much for Maxiw-"^ 
and John Dvdd, whose articles are always w^ ^ 
come. 



The Attleborouoh Weekly Bulletin L 
finely i)rinted, well edited sheet, started by 
of our old friends, who deserves success. 
Bulletin is published by William H. Berry, 
will do Attleborough more good, than it 
for her citizens to keep the money it would 




The Inventor is a monthly publication, 
voted, as its name imports, to inyentions. 
lished by Low, Haskell & Co., 20i Broadir 
New York. It is worth more than $1.00 a 
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Sduoational Reports. 

s'UAL Report of the Superintex- 
Lic Instruction of the Sf ate of 
I THE YK\R 1806. — This is by the 
lills, late Superintendent of Public 
is a very able document. It con- 
carefully prepared tables and shows 
Great West is prepared to embrace 
hool system of New England and 
|[>on them. The following are the 
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de, Jr. has sent us a Report of the 
unton, Mass., which we havo read 
«isure. It gives a good account of 
I Mr. G. C. "Wilson, who is as well 
I Massachusetts as he deserves to 
sland. 

THE SuPrillNTENDENT OF COMMON 

:le to the General Assembly of 
.t its May Session, 18^57, is the first 
D. N. Camp, the new Superinten- 
lools of that Siate. It gives a good 
»se schools and of their operations, 
en 18G public libraries established 
r. The following is a summary of 

towns in the State, 157. 
School Districts, 1626, 
'hildrcn between the ages of 4 and 
45. 
number of children for the year. 



Average number of children between the ages 
of 4 and 16 years, in each district, 62. 

Number of districts containing less than 1 
scholars eacl^, 50. 
Capital of the school fund, 1^,046,397.32. 
Revenue of school fund for the year ending 
March 31, 1857, $149,484.76. 

Dindend per scholar for the year ending March 
31, 1867, $1.40. 
Capital of the town deposit fund, $763,661.83. 
Revenue of the town deposit fund appropriated 
to schools, about $35,000.00. 

Amount raised by 1 per cent tax for support of 
schools, $71,440.66 

Amount of property tax for support of schools, 
about $50,000.00. 

Amount of revenue from local funds applied 
for support of schools, $11,327.00. 

Number of districts which assesses rate bills, 
950. 
Amount assessed by rate bills, about $35,000.00. 
Number of new school>houscs erected within 
the year, about 40. 

Number of school-houses in very good condi- 
tion, about 450. 

Number of school-houses in very bad condi- 
tiont about 400. 

Average wages per month of male teachers, 
including board, about $29.00. 

Average wages per month of female teachers, 
including board, $17.25. 

Number of teachers who have attended Nor- 
mal school, about 400. 
Number of schools of two or more grades, 135. 
Number of schools furnished with IIolbrook*s 
School Apparatus, about 420. 

Number of schools furnishtd with outline maps, 
500. 
Number of schools furnished with library, 190. 

' FiR5T Annual Report of the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Dubuque, Iowa, has been sent to us, 
and shows that in the zeal for educating their 
children, the good people of that city — almost on 
the other side of sundown — are true New Eng- 
landers, no matter where they came from. Suc- 
cess to them. 

Ninth Annual Report of the Board op 
Directors op the Girard College for Or- 
phans, 1857, is the yearly record of a noble, 
though somewhat ostentatious charity. Indeed, 
all charities that are carried on by legacies must 
be more or less ostentatious. But this is grand, 
and is now working well, according to the reports. 
It expended last year, for the support and educa- 
tion of orphans, $83,063.33, and had charge of 
302 of this bereaved class. It has bound out, or 
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The Report ni 

in hand, and del 
that town arc gaii 
tation. We heai 
larger appropriation for ita Bchool«. 

Thb flEi'oHT or TEiE Scno<it.s iiF Kingston 
ia made bv Ihe very honent and dilii!cntSupi.'ri 
tcndcnt, RcY. J. N. Church. It nhowt tliat the 
la a good interest In their achooU, and thai iJ 
town it willing lo do atill more lo adT.inee the 
inlercaU. 
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THE ^MmiFIEl 



Ret. 8. G. Mam.drt. op 
ScnouL CovKirreG, has aeni 

tain* tnany CKeellent lugRentionn and oiiRht to be 
widely circulated. It i« one of the beal ducu- 

Refout op the School Committf.e of RirH- 
KOKD, giTfi a good account of Ihe separalcaehooU I cucrtio 
in that town. We hope thia document wUl be all ladi 
• eETeolated.to all the familica of the town. | that ihi 



J. W. Bulkier, Superintendent I 
Droukli-n, X. Y. 
Daniel JlanrHcId, Esq.. Tniiibrid^ 
Prof. Hobinton P. Dunn, Browi 

■ n. I. 

Ptof. George P. I'isher. Yale Colli 

■ von. Conn. 

SubjeeUfor diBcinsion: "The in 
good primary schonli and the hes 
iuclinR Ihem." 

«*hicli arc the most favorable to 
cation, Public High Schnuia 

* Ought huth «FxeH lo he i^raTRtrc! 

Public Schooln t" 
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To THE Teachers op the United Statm. — 
The eminent success which has attended the es- 
tablishment and operations of the several State 
Teachers' Associations in this country, is the 



The Ijawyer's Three Degrees. 

We clipped the item headed Three Degrees of 
Character, from an exchange, and arc able to tell 



country, 
source of mutual congratulations among all thcd a true story to illustrate the i>bsitive of it : 
friends of popular education. 



That the State Associations have already ac- 
complished great good, and that they are des- 
tined to exert a still broader and more beneficent 
influence, no wise observer will dcnv. 

Believing that what has been done for States 
by State Associations may be done for the whole 
country by a National Association, we, the un- 
dersigned, invite our fellow-teachers throughout 
the United States to assemble in Philadelphia on 
the 28th day of August next, for the purpose of 
organizing a National Teachers' Association. 

As the permanent success of any association de- 
pends very much upon the auspices-attending its 
ut&blishment, and the character of the organic 
Uwi it adopts, it is hoped that all parts of the 
Union will be largely represented at the inaugu- 
ntion of the proposed enterprise. 

T. W. Valenrine, N. Y. ; D. B. Hagar, Mass. ; 
W.T. Lucky, Mo.; J. Tenney, N. H. ; J. G. 
Mty, Ind. ; W. Roberts, Penn. ; C. Pease, Vt. ; 
D. Franklin WeUs, Iowa ; A. C. Spicer, Wiscon- 
on. 



Akncal Meeting of the New York State 
Tbachem' Associatiox.— The Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Teachers' Asso- 
Ctttion will be held at Binghampton, on the 28th, 
»thand a'Hh days of July, 18*37. 

The exercises will commence at Bridgham 
H»D, on Tuesday, at 10 o'clock. A. M., with the 
Introductory Address by the President, T. W. 
V*lentine, of Brooklyn. 

^ Wednesday and Thursday, addresses will 
** delivered. 

^mmunications in relation to the business of 
«e AsMciation, should be directed to the Presi- 
^nt at Williamsburg, L. 1. 

We hope that our friends in New York will by 
«1 means avail themselves of the privileges of 
^ meeting. 



We hare been shown two Mss. frem the Pub- 
^ Schools of Buffalo. The one is a Writing 
^k— the other " The Gleaner," a periodical— 
•^ they are such specimens of Penmanship as 
^^ht the eye and gratify the mind. The 
■^ools of that good city must be well taught to 
I^uce such specimens of writing and composi- 
^^ Mr. Armstrong of District No. 2, we arc 
^^d» deserves much of the credit for these. 



An cxcellrnt turn wan made a few days sinrr, at din- 
ner table, by Judge Hoar, of Massac)iusett« — alUigrether 
too good to bo lost. A gentleman remarked that — — , 
who used to be given to sharp practice, was getting 
more circumspect ! " Yes," replied Hoar, " he has 
reached the superlative of life— he began by seeking to 
get on — ^then he sought to get honor, and now he is try- 
ing to get honest." 

• 

The above is good and it shows just where a 
young lawyer begins to prosper. Wc have a 
friend — we call him A., who has or had a friend 
B., late a law student, but now a la>vyer at the 
bar. B. was often short of the needful, while 
prosecuting his studies, and A., as a fxiend in- 
deed—or in need— should do, sometimes loaned 
him a few dollars in cash. The sum at last got 
up to several score of dollars. A. asked B. for 
the cash, but as B. had it not in hand, B. pro- 
posed to introduce A. to several dry-goods and 
clothing stores, where A. could get goods on B.'s 
credit. A. got the goods, and in process of time 
the bills were sent to him for payment. In great 
alarm he called to ask why those bills had not 
been charged to B., as he thought it was agreed. 
The gentlemanly merchants told him that they 
did not understand the thing so ; that he bought 
the goods; they had been charged to him; and 
they shoufd hold him responsible. That matter 
then was soon settled, as A. clearly had the 
means to pay, and the books stood correct. 

At this time B. had commenced the practice 
of law. So A. went to him with his troubles, for 
consultation^ once, twice, thrice. At the third 
time of calling B. proposed to settle by offsetting 
a small account he had against A. and giving his 
note for the balance. It was agreed. So B. pre- 
sented the following bill : 



A to B 

To advice respecting collection ofdeht^ 
do. do. do. do. 



(t 



Total, 



Dr. 
$10.00 
10.00 

$20.00 



A. asked " What debt ?" "Why, the one I owe 
you," replied B. " You called twice about it, be- 
fore to-day, and you don't suppose I give advice 
for nothing, do you ?" so coolly that A. took the 
bill after it was receipted and the note for $80, 
throwing off the interest, as B. requested, ''for 
the sake of friendship." A. has not since dared 
to consult B. about the collection of that bit of 
paper. 
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Dull Children. 

Nil fart nin lifl J)laiilrl Ih.lll Ihi'. Il U iinl)OB- 
■lliK- to jink-.- r..rr.-.-lly of ilii- i:.ni)i- or ii.li'l. 
IrPlnal :i)iility iif lhi< fUmrc man try thr iniliia-' 
li.uis of i-hiliUwid. «iiB>e of iHr ui<>~I .ii^ux-iit 
IIMB <>r »tl a'^rs «<-r>' T.iiiatkul.li- riiily TnT <liilt- 






• all ft 



mil r» 



■of 1B.-1V0. Whfll 

II.' Diililiii »i-h<H.|ina-Irr s(- 
■ Ilii'lianI lirim-liy Shi-riilan. 

he [m.i».ii[i 1 111.- l-iv an *■ im-..rriail.U' ixxnfi:" 

Th.' in.»h.'r of S1irri.l]iii t^illr .■•iiriirTf.l in tiii» 
vpnlii't. mill lU-i-liiii'il liiiii the ii>'"l <lii|ri<l •>( bet 
roiiK. (icilitsiiiitli VIA* dull in his ynulh, and 
Shiik^I'iai.'. (iililxin. llniT and Drr.lcn. dn nul 
ttpt* (uhn hriiti-<liiilhitri'liiMli«<i.l.i'viii 
thc-Himinon fliTnenIh <>f future rarrtnit. 

Vh'n&tnrlt »^i)ipriiiitieDi6itF£ii.hch*Bii>t, 
lFflnrh.>.ilf.irlfa<-T?nVcT..ir« lIi votiIi incllf- 



-of aftr, cmc, itkio aftrnrnrda bcnme > Cliitf Ibi- 
lii'C ill this ruuntry. mm, during H whole KUtR. 
uiiahio to r'.ninilt lu nirmory the little pom 

fuund in wnriif uur Bch'iul-book*. 

The Schoolmaster. . 

Ki.ti.i.T. nciw, tho Kihoi'lmartCT i*aliroidii 
(hr lii'.t ■thw i>r Ihp word, I.iltr the lamplifikt- 
iTX'f.ild.th'Sphvoliuwtcr I'nutaud abantvitk 



I- ladilc- 



ind liitrh, r 



[u U-liai 



>ii<t ..f <1. 



■thi'. niinii-; and atti-r he riit.-rtd 
the I'niviTsitT, he nnrrnwly cKPiiiml U-ius tiirurd 
bark. -On nni-nf hix AtM vi<ils In ihi' lahciratx- 
Tji vrhi-ii niiii'tcpn yran oid, hr mni tannted 
with Ihp iiuiiiiiT whMliiT he " uiuli-ri.to.i.l the 
dllR-nnr.- Iirtn-.i-n alulHiraliin' aiid a kil.'h.n." 
. Waltpr fti-uti had the rreiUt <>f having "liir 
thicki"il >ku]l in ..rhnd," thnu»:h llr. Dliiir fdd 
the tPnrhir that many lirih-ht riiys <if fiiliit.- Be- 
tiiud iih.inr lhru>it|h that '.amc " ihii'k -.kull." 

Miltini and Xwift wire jni-lly ivIi-tlTitc'd fiir 
Rhipidity in rliildhiWrL T!i* Bn-at liaor lliirriin'ii 
btlKT n-iil tn nay thai if it iili'ainl find tu lake 
IVmn bimaiiyiif hii rhiUrVD b bopodit luiichl 
be Iiaa.*. an thelcaiit pruinisfnu. riaviu*, the 
nreit mkthenutiriaii <>f hiit age, wai> «o ntuind in 
hliihoyhiind.thathiiitcnrhpriti-fliildmukvniithln^ 
ofhini till tlipy tried him in Rcninetry. <'arad, 
to rflpbraicdpaBilCTwiuiiDinBiiI in his yiiutli, 
that hlFinoxIcr di-lHcdliimlorcMriel biii amlri- 
tior to tlir Brinding (if enlora. 

" One i>r the nioiit |iii]iiilar authnm«rit of the 
present day," tayi an Eniili'h wntrr, "i-tnild 
not rend wlii'u Hhc wan Kei'i-n. Iter mother (rat 
lather u.iB»mfottahlp nbout it, Iiut taid ax eirry-- 
body did learn, irith npiwrtiinity, xhe Mip|HMrd 
her rhild wnnid do n) ut lust. Ily eitthtt'cn. the 
appnienlly alnw iteniux, pnid tlir hpanr Iiut in- 
critahle debta of her father, from the proAl!' of 
her lint wcirk, and lipfnre thirty, had piildivlicd 
thirty nlumes. I>r. Reolt, the vnTnini'iitntnr, 
eonid not rninpote a tlicnie wlirn twi'hc yrart 
old; aDdercn atalnteraRp, Dr. Adam f'tarke, 
after incrcdilde elTort, fnilcd to citiiiiiil lo uieiiiu- 
tj • poem of a few stnaiaa only. At nine yearn 



nnR into narrow laan, 
lilniik-inic int" Idind alli'tni and ob:>riire rourt), 
ami intraninrol t'>rluo»iiirH and laliyriiilhs hi 
wU-hHwOnU lir dilfimlti»finda«iKvifirnanir, 
tnJ ItBT^ Brat a bare liltminer, and at tenctk 
KtrramK of radiniire, behind him— much of Ot 
radiance drpi-ndini;. of rour«c, en the i[nsUtr ill 
Ibeiiil and I'lM'm he har to briiiR hiitorahls 
enntai'l with. Tho SrhmiimaitoT i-- truly, nov, 

o .f thi- liuht- of the woiU— a !l?hi ihitiiiiK in 

■lark plaeOKi niid tlinl nn kiqm through loro- 
Fbr^tbiiii: or piini-lnrvil tiir-iilnte, bui through 
Bti'Bt ai'iinnnntic Itnix-K. whirb ncatlrr ibcbpam* 
to widoly and iimftt^ely, that {gDonnce tinsel 
liphDld them «ith«ul Uinklu^. Bnt there ■«# » 
time, nH many of uii ni.iv rcniombcr, when * 
Si'hiHilniaiter wa« aWad In another ecnje of the 
word. Thi>*e wrre the dayM nf birches, ferralMii 
eaniT^ and 6i«rii-enp« ; when it wao thougb* 
that the initt nf kniiwlrdae wai aiitipoiial t^ iH« 
bend; when the halt, the lame and the la«^. 
n)nepite<l that pbyncal Hi- wrr t 

tliiirlu-i.tinlnMiinii<in«to tV ' ' *;' 

uylwhcn wren lewnrd meii fam'ied lliai iht;-'*' 
leariiiutf ijualiBed them folic IcarhiT*. Wcbi "^ 
liTi'd III learn that not many lame nor ma^^'^I 
Icarneil are eallrd to the sacred office of educi^ '' 
ing the youiiii. — IjindaH frilic. 

II.Mi; you cTcr tbouftht of what that man " 

uliii ti'achen children r Vuu go into the wot 
►hop of a whccl-wrighl ; he in making whe^^^" 
and Khaftfl, and you miv he in a nsefiil man. Y^^- " 
viiiit the »bop of the blackiimith, and you fit — "' 
lilm liniy Dukinfi pick-axes hammcn, *^^^ "' 
]ilinit[li:diarM, and you mv that thi» man ii t^^' 
iieiitiul; yonnalutc thcwukilful laborcn. Y "' 

pnterlhehoDKCnfa tchoc 1maiitr<.MlulcbiiaiiiiL- '"" 
profi^nndt]' Do yoU know what he i> doin.^^?' 
He i» inauufaeluiinB mind*. 

A M'.Rno, who had learned to read, wiibia^^ '^ 

ilxmk, an idea of it, «iid ; "Bending it "•'■• 
power ofheariug with Iho cyei intlcad of **' 
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Oli EXERCISES. 

ina P. Colborn, Editor. 

* IN FiXOLISll LlTEKATl'llK. 

t made the remark that "He cared 
came into life, only that he came 



:;lish writer has been compared to 

■cat painter ? 

he most wonderful fictitious storj' 

i we have in the English Language, 

it? 

e the Vicar of Wakefield ? 

jome of the most distinguished of 

ians ? 

?ognized as the best representative 

oetry : 

tinguished person has been styled 

\von " ? 

died the father of English Poetry ? 

te the poem entitled the Fairy 



paring their chronometers each of which had kept 
the exact time of the port from which its own ves- 
sel sailed, it is found that one is 1 hour and 40 
minutes faster than the other. How many de- 
grees apart arc the ports from which they sailed 1 
Two vessels start from the same port ou the 
same day to sail around the earth, one sailing 
east and the other west. If they should meet at 
the Sandwich Islands when about half way rdund 
the earth, how would their dates compare with 
each other, and how with that of the people of 
the Island ? If they should again meet at the 
port from which they started^ how would their 
dates compare with each other, and how with 
that of the port ? 



Froblema. 

TnB following valuable problems were obtained some 
time since, from a Boston teacher, who had prepared 
them as examination questions for his own classes : 



illed the Sage of Litchfield ? 
jduccd the printing press into Eng- 

considcred the oldest and finest 
allad poetry in the English tongue ? 
1 reformer was called the Morning 
formation ? 

ro dihtinguished English Divines 
;ie reign of Charles 1st. 
. hcf-n called the "greatest, wisest, 
>f mankind" ? 
rson did Queen Elizabeth call the 

time" ' 



1. A merchant sold a quantity of grain at 62^ 
cts., per bushel, and thereby gained 25 per cent. 
He afterwards sold of the same lotto the amount 
of ^19.2.5 and gained 10 per cent. How many 
bushels were there in the last parcel, and at what 
did he sell it per bushel ? 

2. There is a cellar from which have been re- 
moved 101 23-27 c. yards of earth. It is 51 feet 
deep and 20 ft. wide. Its walls are 1^ feet thick 
and built of blocks of stone 20 in. long, 18 in. 
wide, and 10 in. thick. Supposing there to be no 
waste, how many blocks arc required, and what 
would be the cost at 12^ cts. each. 

3. There is a plat of ground containing J of an 
•te the celebrated romance entitled acre. To what uniform depth must sufficient 

earth be taken from another plat 50 ft, by 40 ft. 



lool. 



A. F. 8. 



LGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 

the North Pole should stand so as 
y south, and then, should turn just 

the way round towards the right, 
lion would he face ? 
; latitude and longitude of our anti- 



t would it probably have on the 
of the atmosphere, if the thermom- 
iddenly fall from the temperature of 
50O. ? 

and Oporto, are in about the same 
a vessel should sail from the former 
atter by the shortest possible route, 
tion would it saii in the first part of 

What in the last ? 
s meet each other on the ocean : one 
I east and the other west. On com- 



to raise the former 8 inches on a level ? 

4. How many cords of wood in a pile 30 ft. 
long, 20 ft. wide and 15 ft. high ? * 

5. A merchant has in Bank $16,000. He pur- 
chases 45 shares of Railroad Stock, (par value 
$100,) at an advance of 4 per cent, and pays his 
broker i of 1 per cent, on the real value. He also 
purchases a house for $6000, and gets it insured 
at a premium of 32 cts. on $100. After making 
the above payments, how much will he have on 
hand ? 

6. Demonstrate upon the Blackboard the truth 
of the proposition, that if one square be inscribed 
within another, so that the diagonals of the for- 
mer shall terminate in the centers of the several 
sides of the latter, the area of the larger square 
shall be just twice that of the smaller. 

7. There is a box whose capacity is 1183 c. 
inches, whose depth is 7 in. and whose length 
and breadth are alike. The thickness of the yda.- 
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tcriaU id Ij in. Sii]>i)0!(c thr largest posAiMc 
circle to be made upon the outside of the top or 
bottom of the hnx, how inuch would the whole 
surface of the top or l)Ottoiu exceed that within 
the circle ? 

8. A field contuiniiig 24')0 square yd<<. is twice 
as lon^ UA itis wide. Within is a circular pond, 
whose perimeter is 2^ yds. from one side of the 
fieldf and whose centre i:* coincident Mith that of 
the field. AVhat is the urea of the pond, and 
what is the distance of one corner of the field 
from the ed.^e of the pond ? 

9. There {>< a square field that has an area of 
422^3 square ft., and one of whose sidefl runs due 
north. The field is surrounded hy a path of uni- 
form width, whose area in 3121 sq. ft., less than 
that of the field. Required the distance from 
the north-east corner of the field to the north- 
west e«)rner of the path. 

10. If the centers of the Hcveral hides of a 
square be the extremities of the diagonals of an 
inscribed square whose area is 62^3 inches, what 
U the area of that part of the former square cut 
oflF bv one side of the latter ? 

11. What is the area of ea<-li of the four largest 
equal circles that can be drawn within a square 
containing 21 IG sq. ft r 



QvHSTioN rs FiiACTioNS. — Wc reckon it a 
great pity, that the amiable and very intelligent 
simplicity of the little girl in the following slip, 
could not bo very greatly extended, and even ap- 
plied to the learning of a great many things be- 
sides "fractions.*' These very great arithmetical 
jpuxzlcs arc excellent things in their way, and so 
arc a vast number of other qualifications and 
"accomplishments" for married life. Hut wc 
arc not fit, Schoolmaster as we are, to enlarge on 
this topic : 

Upon thsmarriage of one of her companions, 
a little girl, about eleven years of age, of the same 
school, said to her parents, *' Why, don't you 
think Amelia is married, and she has'nt gone 
through fractions yet ?'* 



We have examined most of the advance sheets 
of Warren's Common School Geography, to be 
published in a few days by II. Cowpcrthwait, & 
Co., and unhesitatingly say that in plain arrange- 
ment and mechanical and literary execution, it 
comes nearer our ideal of a perfect book than 
any ot her school geography we have seen. It is 
worth waiting for. 



CouVTRiEB arc not cultivated in proportion to 
to their fertility, but to their liberty. 



OUB BOOK TABLE 

OiTi.iXKs or Enoli^u IIistort. fro 
man Conquest to the Present Time, 
Amelia H. Edwards. American editiui 
Ilohton : Ilickling, Swan A: Brewer, 1 
ington Street. This is a verv' small and 
valurlhle compcnd of the facts of Engli* 
It is compact, and .so far as we have l»e 
examine virv accurate, and we do hea: 
mend it to the attention of teachers, 
own private nse, and for use in their sc 
is the hcit tiling out, — much better tha 
the larger and more ambitious works o 



The CYCLoriiniA of Wit and IIfmc 
hv William E. Burton. Published bv 
ton A: Co., New York, and for sale by B 
tSr Co., 17 Market Square, Providcn 
This work, embellished by elegant port 
on as well, and as interestingly as ev< 
contains a beautiful portrait of Washingi 

We have received from Russell «& Ri 
201 Washington Street, Boston, the 
GfiDK : or a Descriptive Catalogue of J 
sic and Musical W<irks. It is very full 
person wishing to bny music will find 
twenty-five cents of his money, and mo 



The Child's Book ok Xatfre. B 
ington Hooker, M. D. New York : 1 
Brothers. This is .m excellent l>ook fo] 
of a larger or a smaller growth. It is 
habits, uses, Ac. of flowers, and ])lants i 
Dr. Hooker is a good physician and « go 
His book ought to be widely circulated 
fuUv read. 

iLLfHTRATED COMMOX SCUOOI. AST 

Bv. J. Brocklesbv A. M., Professor ii 
College. Hartford, Ct. : Farmer, Brac< 
This is a nice book, and explains in i 
way the great facts of astronomical sci 
is not a large book, and all the better 
but tells a great many things that oug 
known in a wav that will be likelv to ca 
to be remembered. 



Mn. Barnard's Ameeicax .Tourxai 
rcATiox for June is in hand, and one of 
valuable and interesting numbers that 
been issued. It contains no less than ft 
portraits of distinguished men. and such 
of really able articles, that one is almoi 
ened by their learning and research. N 
who means to be fully posted up can afft 
without this journal. 



THREE ATTRACTIVE AND VALUABLE 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY. 



I. 

SCHOOL AMUSEMENTS ; ob, HOW TO MAKE THE SCHOOL INTEKESTING. Eni- 
bradnjf simple rules for Military and gA'muaBtic exercises, and Hints upon the General Manage- 
ment of the School Room. By N. W. I'aylok Root. Illustrated with engravings, price, ;ijil.2.5. 

From the Xvip York Teacfwr. 

Wc hare looked over this book with no little interest and doubt not that every teacher into whoso 
hands it may come, will be much benefitted by a perusal. It is from the hand of a master, who evi- 
dently knows that whereof he afiimis. The directions for "Drill Exercise " are full and explicft. 
The chapter on ** Gymnastics '* is particularly excellent; and the treatise on *' School Manage- 
ment" is altogether the clearest and most commendable of any we have before met \*ith — fertile in 
expedients, full and spirited in detail, humanizing in character, and practical in design. Every 
I>aj(e iii full of instruction, and the work needs onnr to be known to ])e apjiri'ciated. 

Copies of this work sent to teachers on receipt of $1.()0. 



II. 

MOILVLS FOR THE YOUNG ; or. GOOD PRINCIPLES INSTILLING WISDOM. Il- 
lustrated with Engravings and Moral Stories. By Emma Willard. Price, G2i cts. postage paid. 

From the Jdtuical World, 

The name of Emma Wili.ard has becomb too widely and honorably' known to the country to re- 
quire any comments upon her teachings or her style as a writer. This volume on moral philosophy, 
^ich also contains some true and admirable lessons of political economy, proscnts in an attractive 
inatmer, the great duties of man as a moral and accountable being— as a reliifiotfs being ; not as a 
"laTo of fear or superstition, but as an intelligent being, in whom truth and wisdom and knowledge 
nnite to a perfect life of holiness, love, and lioly faith, because lliese are the purest and highest 
utterances of the soul to its creator. . . . These truths are taught as onlv an experiencQd fvavhtr 
(not hireling) mm teach ; with a sincerity and simplicity which lend additional beauty to the pre- 
«J*pt* and illustrations. 



III. 



PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY ; Embracing the most recent Discoveries in the Sciences, 
»nd the outlines of its application to Agriculture and the Arts. Illustrated by numerous experi- 
"ttents, newly adapted to the simplest apparatus. By John A. Pouter, A. M., M. 1),. Professor 
^' Agriculture and Organic Chemistry in Yale College. l*ricc $1.00. Boxes containing fhe ap- 
paratus furnished for ;gr7.00. 



analytical arrangement, w ill secure it a place in many a school-room, where works more abtruse in 

thPir character liave been used to the disadvantage o\ beginners in the study of this science. . . . 

Prof. Pouter's Chemistry, we are confident, will find many admirers, and in connection with the 

economical apparatus furnislied by the publishers, must prove a valuable acquisition to any school 
room. 

O* Single copies of this work sent to teachers for examination, on receipt of oO cents. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS OF THE 

^'ATIONAL SERIES QF STANDARD SCHOOL AND LIBRARY BOOKS, 

No8. 91 ^ 58 John Street, New Tork. 
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NO«0. 



Tot the Sehoolmiflttfn 

Iiinei 
OmJSfuUn^ a Vote of Flowera in my roomt path- 
0nd/rom the vicinity of SiOan Point. 

It MANFftlDi 

Thastxs for the flowers that sweetly grace my 

roonit 

And thed their fragrance on the summer air i 

Tke j chase from mj sad hcatt each thought of 

glodm. 

And leave a soothinj^ Influence testing there. 

I lore the flowers-to gase on them I love, 
When morning tints are coming o'er the leaf-" 

In noon-tide*8 heat,— ^rhcn evening zephyrs rove, 
At every hour they have a dharm for me. 

And well t love when wandering through the 
wood« 

Or by the rivulet's gently flowing tide. 
To Tiew the flowers that bloom in solitude^ 

Rearing their lovely heads on either side ; 

1 reftd them oft, as one might read a book, 
"WliUe slowly passing o'er the flowery sod, 

They bid poor illortll man to turn and look 
*' Fronlilature here upward to nature's God.*' 

But best, as twilight shades are softly flitting, 
And Tonnd my home a holy stillness lowers, 

X lore to And upon my table sitting 

A TAM of brightly blooming Woodland flowers. 

Then thatiks, fkir one, for these that meet my 
vision, 
Afl now my chamber-room my eyes roam o'er :— » 
3Csy brighter ones be thine in realms elysian, 
Where flowers that bloom shall wither never-^ 
more* 



trna the Boaton t rantcript. 
MaAacemeni otlAojs, 

lioW greatly do parents and preceptors err 
in mistaking for mischief, or wanton idleness, 
all the little manccuvrcs of young persons, 
which arc frequontly practical inquiries to 
conform or refute doubts passing in their 
minds I When the aunt of James Watt re« 
proved the boy for his idleness, and desired 
him to take a book, or employ himself to some 
purpose usefully, and not be taking off the lid 
of the kettle, and putting it on again, and hold- 
ing now a cup and now a silver spoon over the 
steam, how little was she aware that he was 
investigating a problem which was to lead to 
the greatest of human inventions ! 

It has been said that we arc indebted for the 
important invention in the steam engine, 
termed hand-geart by which its ralrcs or cocks 
are worked by the machine itself, to an idle 
boy of the name of ilurophrey Potter, who, 
beingf employed to* stop and open a valve, saw 
that he could save himself the trouble of at- 
tending and watching it, by fixing a plug upon 
a part of the machine which came to the place 
at the proper times, in consequence of the 
general movement. If this anecdote be true, 
what does it prove ? That Humphrey Potter 
might be very idle^ but that he was, at the 
same time, very ingeniout. It was a contriv- 
ancc» not the result of melre accident, but of 
some observation and successAil experiment. ' 

The father of Eli Whitney, on his return 
from a journey which had necessarily com* 
pelled him to absent himself from home Cot 
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ncvcral days, inquired, as M-as his usual cus- 
tom, into the occupations of his sons during 
his absence. He received a good account of 
all of them except Eli, who, the housekeeper 
reluctantly confessed, had been engaged in 
making a fiddle. *' Alas ! " says the father, 
with a ligh and ominous shake of tne head, 
*< I fear tlMt Eli will have some day to take his 
portion out in fiddles.** To have anything to 
do about a fiddle, betokened, the father 
thought, a tendency to engage in mere trifles. 
How little aware was the father that this sim- 
ple occupation, far from being a mere fiddle- 
faddle, was the da^-ning forth of an inventive 
genius to be ninked among the most effective 
and useAil in respect to arts and manufactures. 

It is related of Chantry, the celebrated 
sculptor, that, when a boy, he was observed, 
by a gentleman at Sheffield, very attentively 
engaged in cutting a stick with a penknife. He 
asked the lad what he was doing, and with 
great simplicity but courtesy he replied, ** I 
am cutting old Fox's head.'* (Fox was the 
schoolmaster of the village.) On this the gen- 
tleman asked to sec what he had done, and 
pronounced the likeness excellent, presenting 
the youth with a sixpence. How many would 
have at once characterized the occupation of 
the boy as a mischievous or idle one ; losing 
sight, for the time, of that lesson which every 
parent should know how to put into use, 
*< Never despise small beginnings." 

Of Edward Malbone, the painter, it is said, 
the ** intervals of his school-hours were filled 
by indefatigable industry in making experi- 
ments, and endeavoring to make discoveries.'* 
One of his greatest delights was found in 
blowing bubblest for the pleasure of adpiiring 
the fine colors they displayed. Thus it ap- 
pears that even the soap-bubble amusement, 
idle as some think it to be, may have not a 
little to do towards leading the young artistic 
mind to discriminate nicely between delicate 
shades of color. 

The first panels on which William Etty, an 
English painter, drew, were the boards of his 
father's shop floor; and his first crayon a far- 
thing's worth of white chalk — a substance con- 
sidered now-a-days almost invariably ominous 
of mischief-doing in the hands of a boy, espe- 
cially on the opening day of the month of April. 
Now what does the mother of '* little Willie " 



do, on discovering the nicely swept floor ^ 
figured with chalk lines? Of course she 
scolds, and calls him a mischievous litfie 
fellow ? No, this is not the course the scna- 
ble mother pursues. In an autobioigraphial 
letter addressed to a relative, Etty, speaking 
of this circumstance in his youthful life, sayi, 
*« My pleasure amounted to ecstacy, when my 
mother promised me next morning, if I wen 
a good boy, I should use some colors mixed 
with gum-water. I was so pleased I could 
scarcely sleep." 

The family tradition says of Edward Bird, 
that he would, at three or four years of age, 
stand on a stool, chalk outlines on the furni- 
ture, and say, with childish glee, " Well dond 
little Neddy Bird." Even at the dawn bi 
would be up to draw figures upon the wallfl 
which he called French and English soldiers 
No doubt the question oiten engaged the a.1 
tention of the parents, as to how little Ncdd 
should be broken of the habit of sketching c 
much on almost everything about the hoiL9 
The father finding, however, that his love 
drawing and sketching was incurable, at len^ 
wiaely ceaftcd to counteract his artistic tenders 
cy, and, beginning to grow anxious to tuiOL 
to some account, finally apprenticed him to 
maker of tea-trays, from whose employ, 
every one knows, he advanced into the razm^ 
of acknowledged genius. 

When young West first began to dispXJ 
skill in drawing, and learned from the roamsJ 
Indians the method of preparing colors, he "^ 
at a loss to conceive how to lay these col^= 
skillfully on. A neighbor informed him t9= 
this was done with brushes formed of cam^^ 
hair ; there were no camels in America, i^t- 
he had recourse to the cat, from whose b^^ 
and tail he supplied his wants. The cat ^^ 
a favorite, and the altered condition of her ' 
was imputed to disease, till the boy's coi 
sion explained the cause, much to the ami 
ment of his father, who rebuked him, 
raahly, but as becomcth a wise parent, moi 
affection than in anger. To rebuke such 
act wisely, required on the part of the 
a discrimination sufficiently clear to dii^' 
that nu9chie/-doing had nothing to do u 
affair. It was of no small importance th^"^ 
correction employed should be adapted 
circumstances of the case. So also the tt^* 
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of West, when she was sent to sock her son 
by the anxious inquiries of the schoobnastpr 
in regard to his absence for several days from 
school, did not, on finding him with his box 
«nd paints laboring secretly in the garret, vent 
forth her anger in a passionate way, as though 
the child were engaged in a ** mere foolish 
piece of business." 

Thus we see the necessity of great disArimi- 
nation on the i>art of the parent in the cor- 
rection of a child. Children do not always 
necessarily engage in doing tilings in a sort of 
perftinctory manner, merely performing them 
for the sole purpose of getting through, care- 
less whether they are done well or not. 
Children need not always necessarily act out 
their mana^uvres in a roguish manner, merely 
busjring their brain for the purpose of work- 
ing out some means to practice a trick. Chalk 
<^ not appear to be used invariably for such 
PWposesas raising laughter and performing 
nu»chievous acts. Even at the sight of char- 
<^» so difficult to tolerate, it is not allowable 
w ihe parent to disuse discretion, though 
"^chierousncss may seem to make use of this 
exceedingly smutty substance as one peculiarly 
*^ted to answer its purposes. It is said that 
®^ Copley, at some seven or eight years old, 
^^ being observed to absent himself from the 
*«mUy for several hours at a time, was at 
^^^^h traced to a lonely room, on whose bare 
^^8 he had dra'^^'n in charcoal a group of 
*"**tial figures engaged in some nameless ad- 
^^ture. The artistic tendency in such a case, 
'^^da a treatment far different from that which 
puld attribute it to a love of mere sportive 
^^K -practising. The manoeuvres of a boy 
^*^Uld be thoroughly studied as to their real 
^^^Uxe before recourse is had to rod correction. 
r^^^css on the part of the parent or teacher 
'^evex excusable. It should be remembered 
^^t in the plays and pursuits of the boy the 
^^^^*»e man is sometimes seen, and therefore it 
^Omes of no little importance to know how 
'^ amuaemcnta and games of children may 
^^ Xniproved for directing their inclinations to 
^Ploymcnts in which they may hereafter 



^-A.aLTLB says — «• Make yourself an honest 
, and then you may be sure that there is 
rascal less in the world." 



Bemarks on Beading. 



TiissE rcmarkt form the preface to a tcriei of memo- 
randa be^n by Gibbon, in 1761, under the title of Ab- 

STBACT OF MY BBADINOS. 



** IIeadixo is to the mind," said the Diikc 
of Vivonnc to Louis XIV., «• what your par- 
tridges are to my chops." It is, in fact, the 
nourishment of the mind ; for by reading we 
know our Creator, his works, ourselves chiefly, 
and our fellow creatures. But this nourishment 
is easily converted into poison. Salmasius had 
read as much as Grotius, perhaps more ; but 
their different modes of reading made the one 
an enlightened philosopher, and the other, to 
speak plainly, a pedant, puffed up with a use- 
less erudition. 

Let us read with method, and propose to 
ourselves an end to which all our studies may 
point. Through neglect of this rule, gross 
ignorance often disgraces great readers ; who, 
by skipping hastily from one subject to anoth- 
er, render themselves incapable of combining 
their ideas. So many detached parcels of 
knowledge cannot form a whole. This incon- 
sistency weakens the energies of the mind, 
creates in it k dislike to application, and even 
robs it of the advantages of natural good 
sense. 

Yet let us avoid the contrarv extreme, and 
respect method, without rendering ourselves 
its' slaves. While we propose an end in our 
reading, let not this end be too remote ; and 
when once we have attained it, let our atten- 
tion be directed to a different subject. Incon- 
stancy weakens the understanding; a long 
and exclusive application to a single object 
hardens and contracts it. Our ideas no longer 
change easily into a different channel, and the 
course of reading to which we have too long 
accustomed ourselves is the only one that we 
can pursue with pleasure. 

We ought, besides, to be careful not to make 
the order of our thoughts subservient to that 
of our subjects ; this would be to sacrifice the 
principal to the accessory. The use of our 
reading is to aid us in thinking. The perusal 
of a particular work gives birth, perhaps, to 
ideas unconnected with the subject of which 
it treats. I wish to pursue these ideas f they 
withdraw me from my proposed plan of read- 
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ing, and throw mc into a new track, and from 
thence, perhaps, into a second and a third. 
At length I begin to perceive whither my re- 
searches tend. l*heir result, perhaps, may be 
profitable ; it is worth while to try ; whrreas, 
had I followed the high road, I should not 
have been able, at the end of my long journey, 
to retrace the progress of my thoughts. 

This plan of reading i.s not applicable to our 
carlv studies, since the severest method is 
scarcely sufficient to make us conceive objects 
altogether new. Neither can it be adopted by 
those who read in order to write, and who 
ought to dwell on their subject till they have 
Boundcil its depths, lliese reflections, how- 
ever, I do not absolutely warrant. On the 
supposition that they are just, they may be 
so perhaps, for myself only. The con.stitution 
of mind;) differs like that of bodies ; the 
same regimen will not suit all. Each indi- 
vidual ought to study his own. 

To read with attention, exactly to define the 
czprcsnons of our author, never to admit a 
conclusion without comprehending its reason, 
often to pause, reflect, and interrogate our- 
selves, these arc so many advices which it is 
easy to give, but difficult to follow. The 
same may be said of that almost evangelical 
maxim of forgetting friends, country, religion, 
of giving merit its due praise, and embracing 
truth wherever it is to be found. 

But what ought we to read ? Each indi- 
vidual must answer this question for himself, 
agreeably to the object of his studies. The 
only general precept that I would venture to 
give, is that of Pliny, ** to read much rather 
than many things ; '* to make a careful selec- 
tion of the best works, and to render them 
familiar to us by attentive and repeated peru- 
sals. Without expatiating on the authors so 
generally known and approved, I would sim- 
ply observe, that in matters of reasoning, the 
best arc those who have augmented the num- 
ber of useful truths ; who have discovered 
truths, of whatever nature they may b«; in 
one word, those bold spirits who, quitting the 
beaten track, prefer being in the wrong alone, 
to being in the right with the multitude. Such 
authors increase the number of our ideas, and 
even their mistakes are useful to their suc- 
eesflon. With all the respect due to Mr. 
Locke, I would not, however, neglect the 



works of those academicians who destroy 
errors, without hoping to substitute truth, in 
their stead. In works of fancy, inventisa 
ought to bear away the palm ; chiefly that ia- 
vcntion which creates a new kind of writing^ 
and next, that which displays the charms of 
novelty in its subject, characters, sitoatioB, 
pictures, thoughts, and sentiments. YcC thii 
invention will miss its effect, unless it be ac- 
companied with a genius capable of adapting 
itself to every variety of the subjoct— suc- 
cessively sublime, pathetic, flowery, majestie, 
and playful; and with a judgment which 
admits nothing indecorous, and a style which 
expresses w*ell whatever ought to be said. 
As to compilations which are intended mcreljr 
to treasure up the thoughts of others, I ask 
whether they are written with pcrspicuitr, 
whether superfluities are lopped off, and dis- 
persed observations skilfully collected ; and 
agreeably to my answers to these questions, I 
estimate the merit of such performances. 



For the Sehoolmaiter. 
" A fcntcDce it a tboaght expreMed in words." 

GftBBKB*8 GSAMMAl. 

** Now, Jutt to trt thrm a-tbinkinr." 

H. J. GocLS. 

In modem schools, there is a tendency to- 
wards learning the words alone and omitting 
to apprehend the ideas taught in the subject 
which is studied. So far does this tendency 
go, that some teachers, provided the lesson be 
committed verbatim^ are satisfied with a mere 
repetition of the language of the author. 
Perhaps an occasional test question is pro- 
posed and answered in haste; but this, at 
length, bei'Omes, both to teacher and pupil, 
little more than an useless interruption, and 
is at last entirely dropped, when the pupil u 
suffered to rattle on, unmolested, througlh 
chapter after chapter of literary, scientific or 
mathematical works. By this means, how- 
ever, the book is gone thnough with in the 
briefest possible time, and the object of this 
class of teachers is gained. 

For the benefit of those who would educate 
that the pupil may learn, and become wiser 
and more capable, I repeat the old lesson of 
common sense and experience : 

" Go to the fountain head for the pure water.' 
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He wlio is content to drink from the stream 
of knowledge after it has coursed along by 
Buddy banks and over stagnant fens till it 
has become opaque and stagnant itself, may 
be too indolent to seek and drink the pure 
water from the well-spring, but the true 
teacher who has once tasted will never be 
Mtiified with aught but the clear, fresh 
thought, surrounded but not impeded in its 
oonrse by the necessary inclosure of language. 
\nien he has obtained the thought itself, he is 
a poor instructor if he cannot pass it vigorous 
snd sparkling to the hand of his pupil, and 
be is an unfaithful teacher who is so full of 
ngard for himself as to leave a student to im- 
bibe the muddy stream of book-learning only, 
wttbont pointing him to the source of thought 
beyond and above it. 

Whoever has learned the long and tedious 
Tole for Square Root, and appUed it without 
knowing why the complicated processes which 
be follows are prescribed, and is at last taken 
op to the simple algebraic solution, where he 
•W8 for himself the propriety of the beautiful 
fetmula, can understand then how the mode 
is proper for the solution. He has found its 
•oittce. 

I, myself, remember how I grasped the 
tbongbt when I arrived at it, that, in Lan- 
pwge, the Superior term governs the Inferior. 
I reciU, too, the interest which I obtained in 
Geography when I drank in the descriptions 
^7 actual travellers and observers of the beau- 
tjfiil country of Mexico, and remember with 
^bat perseverance I waded through the tedi- 
ow prose Tales of Chaucer, because they were 
''Written by the author of the most touching 
and beautiful tales ever recorded by an Eng- 
li*b poet, and' because I thirsted for the water 
fiwn the old wells, so often drank from by 
•weeding poets and writers. 

If the teachers of Rhode Island would take 
tbeir pupils back of the language of the text- 
^k to the idea or thought as it springs from 
tbe mind of the author, they would be far 
"wre successful in ^ving them true apprecia- 
tions of facts, and right methods of obtaining 
tiiem. The most obvious way to teach sehohn 
^ to kamt is to lead them to cultivate habits 
<rf observation, inquiry and classification, and 
to teach them the best methods of expressing 
tbe ideas which they have gained. Thus they 



may be led both to obtain and pmerve the 
ideas they need to make them useful members 
of the great family of man. 

I conclude with a beautiful sentence* on a 
kindred topic : 

** The child does not need the old wine bottled 
up and kept in the cellar for many years, but re- 
quires the fresh, ripe grape clusters themselves, 
hanging from the vines, accompanied with leaves, 
and growing in the healthful, clear, open air/' 

John White Oak, S. M. 



•Dr. Bears* Lecture before B. I. Teacher's Institate, 
November 10, 18M. 



For tlie Sctaoolo^tter. 
I Would Not. 

BY B. W. MATTB80V. 

I WOULD not speak a hasty word 
To those who sometimes err,— 

The gentle tones are heeded most, 
For such ourselves prefer. 

Chide thoughtfully whene'er you see 
A brother in the wrong,— 

The kindly speech, the look benign 
Will set him right ere long. 

I would not look upon the brow 

Of one in adverse state. 
And coldly turn myself away 

Relentless to his fate. 

Compassionate the suffering. 
Those who are in distress,-*- 

The humble deed of charity 
Will help their case to bless, 

I would not seek to gain the wealth 

The avaricious clasp, 
To rob the miser of the gold 

His ghoitly fingers grasp. 

Look not with envying on those 
Thus grovelling in dust,^ 

Far better is the wealth of mind 
Impervious to rust. 

I would not trifle with the hours 

As fast they glide along. 
And viciously debase the mind 

In doing what is wrong. 

But cheerfully do righteous deeds — 

Since lives we have but one- 
Then may we rest in consciousness 
Of worthy labor done. 

Coventry, July, 1857. 
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Tha Boint of BabeL 

The Journal de Constantinople publishes a 
letter relative to the archa^logical (li»coverieR 
made in Western Asia, by M. Place, French 
Consul at Mosul. The passages which refer 
to the ruins of the Tower of Babel are inter- 
esting. These ruins are still most imposing 
and can be discovered at a distance of twenty 
leagues. Six of the eight stories of the tower 
have crumbled away. Its base forms a square 
of one-hundred and ninetv-four metrea. The 
bricks of which it is fonned are of the purest 
clay, and almost white. Before being baked, 
they were covered with inscriptions, written 
in a clear and regular hand. Some persons, 
in modem days, have inquired where all the 
bitumen came from which was employed in 
the construction of the tower, as recorded in 
the eleventh chapter of Genesis, It happens 
that a stream of bitumen still exists in the 
neighborhood of the tower, and flows in such 
abundance as at times to form a bona fdc 
river. The inhabitants then set fire to it, and 
calmlv wait until the flames die awav from 
want of fuel. Several interesting photographic 
views have been taken, by M. Place, of the 
nuns, as well as of various parts of Ninevah. 
Among these ruins he discovered a quantity 
of small jewels, engraved stones, and a pro- 
fusion of coins. Some of the engraved stones 
arc remarkable ; one is of a cylindrical shape, 
and pierced in the direction of its axis, in 
order to be suspended round the neck, if ne- 
cesssary. On this piece of transparent quartz 
the sculptor has engraved a figure, with fine 
curling hair, dressed in a long, narrow tunic, 
bonlercd with fringe. It is upright, and ex- 
tends one hand towards an altar. Amongst 
other discoveries are inscriptions on bands of 
gold, silver, and copper, and a species of un- 
knt»wn substance similar to ivory. 



Common Errors in Pronunciation. 

Extraordinary is usually given in six syl- 
lables, instead of five, as it should be — extra- 
ordinary — while it should be pronounced as 
if- spelled extrordinary. 

Daguer-re-ot}'pe is made to have one sylla- 
ble too many. Leave out the second e. The 



word is derived from Daguerre, the name of 
the inventor, (pronounced Dabgair.) To tbii 
add the termination -otype, and you have the 
true pronunciation — Dah-gcr-o-type- 

Sacriflce is sacrificed, murdered, about as 
often as any word. It is sounded erenr vay 
but tlie right way. Sa-cri-ftse and sa-cri-fii 
(long a and sharp s,) or sac-ri-fi«e (with shaip 
8 and the last i either long or short.) Let 
both the noun and the verb be only as if wxit- 
ten sak-ri-fize (the latter i long,) and our can 
will bless vou. 

■ 

Envelope is often accented — (How did yoa 
pronounce that word ? Let the syllable wit 
have the ictus — acoraA^d, not orcented)— on 
the first sylhible. This is half Fr^ch. Either 
make it all French, and say ang-vel-opet t^ 
cent'iiif^ the syllable ope, or say encvlop. 

Ilarass and matrass — the first more fie- 
quently — are wrongly accented on the ulti- 
mate. Say A^irass, Aarassing, matntih fox 
people mean this when they say matnut. A 
matras is a chemical vessel, and this they do 
not mean. 

Fortnight is ^nilgarly pronounced as if wzit* 
ten fort«*V, (with obscure i.) Let the worf 
niffht be distinctly heard, as in midnifl^ 
We do not wish to forget that it means fiwr- 
teen nights, as se'night (for a week) is Beren 
nights. 

Inexorable is acrcnfed frequently cm the 
third syllable, or, instead of the secoiii 
These two heroic lines from Dryden tw 
Thompson shall settle it : 

And age, and dcath*« incxormble doom. 
To virtue still inexorably firm. 

Nothing is generally pronounced so th»t 
the first syllable would rhyme with moth. 
Let it be as if written nuthing. Let now 
rhyme with fun, one, instead of stone, cone. 

Oasis is alntDst never accented rightlyi <^ 
the first syllable. U should be oasis, rstbei 
than oasis. 

Slight errors of this sort detract firom ow 
opinion of the accuracy and finish of the 
scholarship of him who is guilty of »ocn 
littic blunders. It brings no credit to any 
man to pronounce or spell correctly, but it *• 
very discreditable to fail in such simple thing** 



Vain glory blossoms but ncrcr buds. 
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From the Boston Joumal. 
l^xaeral of a Distinsuished Teaohar. 

t 
Tuesday (June 80th,) was a sad day in 

Biex South. While the citizens of Salem 

«re carrying their beloved Phillips to the 

raTe, in the adjoining village of Danvers 

ftmeral procession hardly less numerous, 
used to the quiet and retired family cem- 
tery, with the mortal remains of Samuel 
l^anen King, the late beloved Principal of 
he Fourth Ward Grammar School in Lynn, 
rhe services were held in the church of Kev. 
Mir. Murray. A special train conveyed the 
idiolars of his school to South Danvers, who, 
tith hundreds of the people of Lynn, nearly 
fiOfid the body of the church. As the coffin 
irns brought up the aisle and placed in front 
of the altar, and the family of the deceased 
ctme into the church, the solemn tones of the 
organ seemed in accordance with the feelings 
i>f the assembly. The peculiarly afflicting 
cifCTimstances of his death gave extraordinary 
ehiracter to the ceremonies. The grief of 
kiadred was hardly more poignant than the 
J^ief of those who mourned for the faithful 
*tcher and the pure and upright man. 

Appropriate selections from Scripture were 
^ by Rev. Mr. Sewall, of Lynn, and some 
'itroductory remarks were made by Rev. Dr. 
'Ook. Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Lynn, then ad- 
*e88cd the assembly in a manner singularly 
Hirtiful and appropriate. He spoke the 
tting word of consolation to the bereaved 
indred from the fullness of a sympathising 
Bart, and the sentiments of his touching 
idress to the scholars of the school, over 
hich for eleven years Mr. King had presided, 
ill not soon be obliterated from their young 
itrts. He spoke as one of the many friends 
t. King had made in the city of Lynn, where 
^ deserved the generous support and sym- 
Lthy of all who prize faithAilness and virtue. 
IS allusions to the many virtues of the de- 
ased, his severe trials and the sufferings of 
ind and body which preceded his untimely 
(d, were appropriately and delicately made». 
id few were the dry eyes in the vast assem- 
•y. The services were closed by a fervent 
^yer from the pastor of the church. 
The long procession was then formed, and 
FoeeededtotheplaceofboritL Eachacholar, 



as the procession passed the tomb, laid upon 
the coffin a bunch of flowers, and thus it was 
covered by these floral tokens of love and 
affection. It was one of those scenes we 
sometimes meet in life, where the beautiful 
and the sad are strangely mingled. Those 
flowers wHX perish like the mortal form of 
him now gone before, but the pure feelings 
which actuated the offering and prompted all 
those demonstrations of respect and love, will 
live on in all their beauty and sweetness, and 
will survive all earthly change. 

Samuel W. King was a sacrifice to duty. 
Life was indeed to him, in some respects, a 
bitter pilgrimage; but may we not believe 
that, ** accepted of God," he is an angel now. 



Longevity in Intellectual Pursuitb. — 
In all ages of the world, philosophers, divines, 
naturalists, statesmen, and other men whose 
studies and avocations were especially calcula- 
ted to develop and maintain the supremacy of 
the moral and intellectual powers, have been 
proverbially long-lived. In this connection 
we may name among the ancients. Homer, 
Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Plutarch, Xeno- 
phon, Plato, Thales, Cameades, Sophocles, 
Zeno, Galen, Democritus ; and among the 
modems, Locke, Newton, Galileo, Boyle, 
Leibnitz, Buffon, Gibers, Blumenbach, Hahne^- 
mann, Swedenborg, Sir Edward Coke, and 
Fontenelle. All of the persons thus named 
were distinguished by active and laborious 
habits, and some of them were intense if not 
intemperate workers. The experience of a 
host of men renowned for great ajttainments 
in morals, theology, and various departments 
of science, proves that an immense amount of 
mental labor can be accomplished by -an indi- 
vidual of good natural capacity, when the 
.propensities arc harmoniously balanced, and 
an even, cheerful, hopeful spirit, constantly 
cherished and maintained. — EngUth Writer* 



Longevity op STTJDENTs.-^It is a popular 
error to suppose that scholars and literary 
men are shorter lived than other men. But 
the fact is, ** on the contrary, quite the re- 
verse." Consider for a moment that the eUua, . 
compared with what are called the ** profes- 
sions/' is a small one, and compared with tlu^ 
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■^tradfeKi" if Teiy nnall indeed; and then 
mark the zetnlt. Hardly an eminent author 
of modem timet hut affords an example of 
longerit J. Byron and Keats, it b true, died 
young — the latter hy consumption, the former 
hy irregularities that would hare killed any- 
body. But Wordsworth, Southey, Tom Moore 
and James Montgomery, lired to an adyanced 
age. Rogers, at his decease, was abore ninety, 
and De Quincy, Walter Sarage Landor and 
Humboldt, are still alire and at work, at past 
threescore and ten. Our own country fur- 
nishes similar examples in Benton, Silliman, 
Irring, Halleck and Pierpont — all old men, 
bat still strong in health and mental vigor. 
The truth is, men oftener rust out than wear 
out; and there is no doubt that habitual 
mental employment tends to keep the body 
young, both in &ct and in appearance. Stu- 
dents rarely suffer from study, but in common 
with the rest of mankind, are not proof 
against physical laziness or physical excess. — 
Boaion Past. 



Fhiladalphia High SohooL 

A warns apon the adranUfM pottetted bj FhlU- 
ddphia, Myt of the Ilifh School : 

TsBT desire that their bright-eyed sons 
|hould be educated in a noble institution like 
•• the Central High School," where pure ven- 
tilation and cheerfulness arc considered of as 
much importance as mathematics or Greek 
and Latin ; where the placid brow and win- 
ning smile df the principal ore more potent 
auxiliaries than fierules or frt>wns. Give me 
the teacher on whose desk blooms the boquet, 
cuUed by a loving pupil's fingers ; whose eye, 
magnetic with kindness ; whose voice, electric 
with love for his calling, wakes up into un- 
tiring actioliflll that is best and noblest in the 
sympathetic, fr«sh young hearts before him« 
A human teacher, who rccdgnizes in every 
boy before him — ^be he poorly or richly clad 
— ^be he glorious in face or form as a young 
Apollo, or cramped and dwarfed into un- 
shapeliness in the narrow cradle of poverty — 
an immortal soul clamorous with its craving 
needs, seeking the light, throwing out its 
luxuriant tendrils for something strong and 
kindly to ding to, longing for the upper air 
of ezpansioB and strength. God bless the 



human teacher who recogniiet and mi 
he recognized this. Heav^ mnltqil; 
schools as ** the Philadelphia High S 
with its efficient' principal, its able pre 
and teachov, and its graduates, who i 
by scores the noble and honored of tl 
and the sea. 



WoxAX's Power. — Lamattine, the 
poet-statesman of France, pays a subli 
bute to Woman's power, wheh he 
•• Woman with weaker passions th«ii 
superior to man by the souL The 
attributed to her an additional sehse. 
were right. Nature has given womi 
pailifUl but heavenly gifts which diet 
them above human nature; compassi 
enthusiasm. By compassion they 
themselves ; by enthusiasm they exalt 
selves. What more does heroism n 
They have more imagination thati mlB 
thusiasm springs frt>m the imaginatk 
self sacrifice frt>m the heart. Womt 
therefore, more naturally heroic thai 
All nations have in their annals some ( 
miracles of patriotism of which womai 
instrument in the hand of God. Whe 
desperate in a national cause, we need 
despair while there remains a spark of 
ance in a woman's heart." 



ExcxssivB Mental £x£Btion< — A w 
Fra$er*t Magasine, in an article on the 
relations of the physical organization i 
mental. £sculties, illustrates the evils oi 
sive mental exertion by this affe«tin 
anecdote of Sir Walter Scott : 

** One day, when he was cxertmg 
beyond his powers. Sir Walter said to < 
Basil Hall — who also suffered and die 
disease in the brain — * How ouuiy hoi 
you work ? ' * Six,* said the Captain, 
can't you put on the spuss }* * If I 
horse won't go.* * So much the bel 
you,* said Scott, with a sigh ; * whei 
on spurs, the horse wiU go well enou 
it is killing the horse.' '* 



EvssT heart has a secret drawer, th( 
of which is only know to the author. 
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It Misht Have Been. 

It 13 one of the most vicious practices of 
the American people to set forth in life with 
hopes and anticipations far beyond anything 
that tound reason or an ordinary degree of 
self-knoirledge can justify. Every child is 
taught to believe that he can make himself a 
Washington, a Hamilton or a Franklin — for, 
like himself, these were aU once poor boys — 
and consequently he builds castles in the air 
at an early period, that, when they vanish, 
leave the ashes of the fabric to blight and dis- 
courage sensible and healthy effort. This 
kind of stimulus to youthfHil exertion is not 
only powerless for good, but it is powerful for 
evil. It does not produce effort in the young. 
Ko boy will study his lesson better for being 
told that, if he wiU be diligent like Ben 
Franklin, he, too, may be a Franklin. A child 
itudies from different motives from this ; it is 
the love of knowledge which prompts his 
voluntary efforts, and not some vision of fu- 
ture greatness. He sees that, if he gets his 
leiion well, he has an advantage and a power 
oter his more dilatory companions, and the 
kogwlcdge acquired carries with it a satisfac- 
tion to his restless mind. 

But the story of the poor boy, who after- 
▼trds became President, though it has made 
tl»ous^4s believe they would all be Presidents, 
i^eyer ni^de him a studei^t. It has doubtless 
**Med many to drcan^ over visions of great- 
■*» and glory, and it has caused them to feel 
kow long and how hard the road is over which 
^ must travel to reach the eminence to 
^hich they have been taught to aspire, tliey 
•* not the advantage of to-day's study, for it 
u 80 little it will not make them great ; and 
^^ are not taught to realize the pleasi^es 
uid immediate advantages resulting from the 
Mquisition of knowledge. They' accordingly 
S^ xestlesB under such vicious instructions, 
•ad dieam life's early years awi^y. 

Then comes maturer life. When they enter 
^ the great stage of action, they find that, 
^^^*tead of having disciplined their minds to 
•t»nd the contest in " the battles of life," they 
■•▼e been wasting away their best years under 
the delusion that there was a glorious and a 
^''^t future before them, and that they had 
^^7 to step fiwth into the busy world to take 
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a front rank, that should make them the heroes 
of their own age and the admired of posterity^ 

But they soon learn their mistake. In a 
few years they find that the air castles were 
but unsubstantial visions, and the bitterness 
of disappointment corrodes the feelings and 
hearts of those who have been thus beguiled, 
and the sweet innocence and amiability of the 
child ripens into the sharp asperity and selfish- 
ness of the man. How many of us think 
over the fortune that ** might have been" 
ours ! How often, as we look back on our 
earliest years, and think upon the opportuni- 
ties unimproved, the hours wasted in day- 
dreams that should have been given to study, 
do we reflect that they are all lost — irretrieva- 
bly lost — ax.d that, had we done differently, 
or had chance turned our steps another way, 
we might have been far better and happier 
beings ! Ah, yes, we ** might have been." 

Go back with me to the time when you 
went to school — to the time when you trundled 
the hoop in the intermissions, and neglected 
your lessons in the school hours. Your teach- 
er, like mine, told you the story of Washing- 
ton 9nd Franklin, while the advantages of 
getting each lesson were not appreciated. 
The stimulus of rivalry was employed, but 
not the stimulus of a positive advantage. It 
was made great merit to excel another, and 
tliat, with visions of future eminence, was the 
motive to application. And now, when we 
take a retrospective "v^ew of the past, we see 
that our talents, such as they were, were mis- 
directed, and that hj^d we, instead of indulging 
in unreal visions, carefully improved each 
hour and each day, not only for the pleasure 
such industry afforded us, but because it was 
our duty, we had been far wiser and happier 
than we are.. 

D'Alambert was once waited upon by a 
young maut who had wrought out a most 
difficult mathematical problem. Its solution 
entitled him to a seat in the French Academy. 
In the enthusiasm of success, he said, that for 
that object he had worked out the problem. 
To which the philosopher replied, that if he 
had no higher motive than that, he was not 
worthy of such a mark of distinction. 

If men seek knowledge only from the hope 
of future advantage, or from the spirit of 
rivalry, then when the motive is gone, the 
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cffoTt will be relinquiBhcd ; and though, by 
this practice, they may become sharp, and 
shreivd men of the world, yet they are made 
by it unamiable and selfish. They seek know- 
ledge for gain, and to surpass others; and 
thus evil passions of the heart, cupidity and 
enyy, are in early youth stimulated into ac- 
tivity. The result of this system of education 
is a race of men, quick, shrewd and selfish, 
perpetually trying to outmana^uvre each other. 

Men are not virtuous because virtue is prof- 
itable, nor are they honest because honesty is 
the best policy. Neither arc men religious 
fkt>m the hope of heaven or fear of hell. If 
from such motives they appear so, there is no 
vitality in the religion they profess, but it Is 
simply a cloak, worn for its worldly advan- 
tage, and its possessor is no better than other 
men. 

••If ye love them which love you, what 
thanks have ye ? " " Ix)ve ye your enemies." 

The vilest wretch on earth 'will do a good 
deed for a reward, but the good man will do 
it regardless of selfish considerations. To him 
the act is its own reward. 

It is to the fact that people arc educated 
under such a false system, that we must as- 
cribe the magnificent promise of so many, who 
end by a magnificent failure. They set out 
with the belief that they will be very great 
men. In fact, we have none who succeed 
according to their early anticipations. All 
come short to a greater or less extent. 

The successful man, either in business, 
politics or literature, is not content. He feels 
at last that he has been chasing shadows, and 
that there is something beyond that he must 
attain, or else go unsatisfied to the grave. He 
who approaches nearest contentment, is the 
man whose highest aspirations are to surround 
himself with domestic comforts, and there, 
encircled by a wife and children whom he 
loves, to live for them, and through them 
enjoy the happiness which is not elsewhere to 
be found* 

For myself, 1 have neither wife nor children 
to provide for, and if I read my stars aright, 
I never shall have. And yet have I seen and 
do I fully realize, that the highest and most 
unalloyed pleasure vouchsafed to man is of a 
domestic nature. I care not how entire may 
be a man's success in the mart, the forum or 



the camp, he is never satisfied to lepose on 
his laurels, won either in politictv buainetf or 
war; he always looks for scraietliiiig more 
than he has yet attained. After Daniel Web- 
ster had made his lamoiu 7th of March apeecii, 
he was lauded to the skies by many who had 
followed him through life with a bitter and 
vindictive hate. They had maligned him when, 
with the inspiration of genius and the con- 
sciousness of right, he had launched forth his 
thundering philipics against wrong and the 
wrong-doers. And now they had come round 
to praise him, and it would seem he could rest 
content from his labors. But it was not so : 
for a disappointed, wearied and heart-sick 
old man, he retires to his home at Marshfield 
to die. 

*<The applause of wondering thousands" 
had brought to his mind no peace, nor had 
the assurance of posthumous fame. Weanr 
and worn, he retired to his quiet home, and 
there, surrounded by friends whom he loved, 
and who, as he felt and knew, loved him, he 
laid himself down and died. The field of 
politics he left, wearied and wan ; and we may 
imagine, as he turned from gazing for the Itst 
time on Bunker Hill Monument, and for the 
last time took h!b way from his beloved and 
adoring Boston, he exclaimed in the words of 
Tennyson's Marianna — 

" I am awe&ry, aweary ; 

I would that I were dead.'* 

In reading the biographies of men of cmi" 
nence, we find that nearly all of them, whe<^ 
wearied with the chase after the bubble-'''^ 
Reputation — and having found out the empti-'^ 
ness of everything else, turn at last to tla^ 
domestic hearthstone. 

Napoleon acknowledged, in his later year^ ' 
that his liighest happiness had- been of a do- " 
mestic character. In fact, go where you will^ 
and you will find that a bed of glory is a 
of thorns, and that the bed of roses is onl; 
within one's own comfortable and quiet home 
from which ambitious cares and aspirations' 
are shut out. 

It has probably been the lot of most of 
at some time or other, to have known more ( 
less people of distinction. But I question 
any of us ever found one who died 
with hiifiself or with the world. And 
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higher the eminence attained, the greater the 
disappaintment has been. 

The young man at first desires to be — per- 
haps a member of the idwcr branch of a State 
Legislature. If he fail then, the disappoint- 
ment will be slight ; but if he succeed, he will 
next aspire to a higher, position, and he will 
go on looking for something higher than he 
has yet attained ; but when at last he falls, 
the disappointment and chagrin will be pro- 
portioned to his former eminence and success. 
The higher the position, the greater the fall. 
Tia the price of fame. Nature has fixed it as 
a law, and it is not in the power of man to 
change it. 



From tho Melrose (MaM.) Advertiser. 
ImproTement of the Mind. 

Axoxo the many subjects within the limits 
of every person's consideration, there is no 
one that is of so much importance as the im- 
proTemcnt of the mind, to every individual, 
especially the young men in the middle of the 
nlnteenth century, in whose hands the destiny 
of this country is soon to rest. The affairs of 
this government, the whole doings in the vast 
nnporium of this progressive and enterprising 
isnd, is soon to be entrusted in the hands of 
the rising generation. What an important 
tnist? what a responsibility is about to fall 
upon those that are now in budding youth, 
iiQconscious of their approaching responsibili- 
^ that the future has in store for them ? who 
*^ &0W in the nursery, indulging in the first 
'Qdiments of learning, led on from step to step 
^7 the counsels of their benefieu^rs, forming 
the character for weal or woe, as they emerge 
uito fiitttxity, for a life of perpetual usefulness, 
or Qiigery and degradation. 

But the fruits of early training cannot be 

^y realised until the key of time effects an 

^tiiace into their capacious storehouse. — 

^^^Aie alone will tell the Talue of a well-dis- 

^plined mind. 

. AVe kam from the pages of antiquity, from 
^'^ t^a<!hingii of the present and the prospects 
^ the fdtuie, that the welfiBure and prosperity 
^^ Qvery country depends upon the intelligence 
^■^ ability of the people; just so high the 
*^*iidard of dvUization and learning ; just so 



high and no higher will be the type of enter- 
prise and progress. 

We see at a glance that education is of vital 
importance, and the facilities afforded for the 
improvement of the mind are great indeed, 
and are accessible to all. No one can offer a 
reasonable excuse if ignorance and superstition 
is his destiny, when there arc so many means 
devised for education. 

Every young man, when launching out into 
the arena of life, having this purpose in view, 
that he will be somebody, that he will acquire 
a liberal amount of education, wUl enrich his 
mind with useful knowledge, is quite sure to 
effect his object ; and the result will not only 
be accomplishing the object of his own ex- 
istence, but be of great service to his country, 
at the same time securing the blessings of 
happiness, and throwing within the reach of 
all around him, to an eminent degree, the 
same desired blessing. 

In studying the constitution of man, we see 
that he is endowed with an intellect, which 
was primarily intended for cultivation, to 
refine and elevate the whole of humanity, to 
expand and develop the mind; and he who 
does not use means to accomplish this im- 
portant end, is perpetrating a deed debasing 
upon himself and his race ; violating the laws 
of his being without a reasonable cause. 

The importance of « improving the mind is 
sanctioned by the living oracles of the world, 
and is indeed paramount in its tendency. 
There is no reasonable being that can deny 
this assertion. It it a universal feict that 
education is what makes the man ; it brings 
the true dignity of his being into requisition. 
But it is a lamentable fact to see how few 
there are apparently conscious of this fact. 
Cast the eye where we wUl, it rests upon 
many that can be reckoned only as drones in 
the hive of existence, live and pass away like 
a shadow without a substance, making no 
impression whatever upon the world, leaving 
it as they found it, no better or worse. 

It i» passing strange to see the countless 
numbers that live without a purpose, without 
half a dozen thoughts in their lives, mere 
slaves to perverted passions, drudges and 
nothing more, vrithout aspiring to higher ends. 

If a person wishes to be a man, that is, 
somebody, he has got something to do : he is 
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obliged to labor and toil early and late» and 
sacrifice much self-denial, or be will nerer 
accomplish his object ; but if he does this, the 
result will be life, health and happiness to 
himself, an ornament to society and a blessing 
to the world. A man clothed in the robes of 
knowledge and wisdom is indeed a beautiful 
sight to behold. This can be said of only a 
few, though the blessing is within the reach 
of erery one. A well-disciplined mind is a 
rare thing. Whcncrcr this priceless jewel is 
found, it is an ornament to society, making it 
as it should be ; it is an orb in the constella- 
tion of man's genius that shines with a lustre, 
bright and unclouded as the noon-day sun, 
and ncrer will grow dim with age. 



One Beoret of a Happy Iiife. 

Wb were in company the other day with a 
gentleman, apparently fifty or sixty years of 
age, who used in substance the following 
language: 

«* Were I to lire my life over again, I should 
make it a point to do a kindness to a fellow- 
being whenever I had the opportunity. I re- 
gret very much that my habit has been so 
different, and that I have induced feelings so 
unlike those which would lead to such a 
course of life. 

**It has been too n^uch my way to let 
others take care of themselves while I took 
care of myself. If some little trespass was 
committed on my rights, or if I suffered some 
slight inconvenience from the thoughtlessness 
or selfishness of others, I was greatly annoyed, 
and sometimes used harsh, reproachful lan- 
guage towards the offender. 

V I am now satisfied that my own happiness 
was greatly impaired by this course, and that 
my conduct and example contributed to the 
irritation and unhappiness of others. 

** It was but the other day," continued the 
gentleman, "that I was passing along the 
street, and a coachman was attempting to 
draw a light carriage into a coach house. He 
tried once or twice without success, and just 
as I came up, the carriage occupied the whole 
of the sidewalk, and prevented my passing. 
The fellow looked as though it ought not to 
be exactly so, and there was something like a 
faittt apology in- his smile. It was ob my 



tongue to say, • In with your cairiage, maa! 
and not let it stand here blocking up the 
passage.' But a better influence prevailed; 
I went to the rear of the carriage and said, 
* Now try again, my good fellow ! ' whik 
with the end of my umbrella I gave a little 
push, and in the carriage went, and out csim 
the pleasant * Thank ye, air; much obliged.' 
I would not have taken a twenty-dollar bsnk 
note for the streak of sunshine that this one 
little act of kindness threw over the rest of 
my walk, to say nothing of the lighting up of 
the coachman's countenance. 

«*And when I look back upon my interroursfr 
with my fellow men all the way along, I esn 
confidently say that I never did a kindness to 
any human being without being happier for it 
So that if I were governed by mere selfish 
motives, and wanted to live the happiest life 
I could, I would just simply obey the BiUe 
precept, to do good unto all men as I had 
opportunity." 

All this was said with an air of sincerit|f 
and deep conviction, which we cannot give UW' 
our report of it. And does the experience o^ 
the youngest of our readers confirm or con*^ 
tradict the statement ? Is there a boy or gir' 
among all of them who can say, ** I did a kin< 
act once to my brother or sister or playmate -a 
and was afterwards sorry for it. I shoulc 
have been happier if it had been an unkinc 
one r " It is very likely that a kind act 
been ill requited, perhaps misconstrued ; bul 
if it was performed with proper feelings, it if 
as certain to produce happiness as sunshine 
is to produce warmth. 

We counsel our young friends then to seised 
every opportunity of contributing to the good^ 
of others. Sometimes a smile will do it. ^ 
Oftcner a kind word, a look of sympathy, or'^ 
an acknowledgment of obligation. Sometimes ^ 
a little help to a burdened shoulder or a heavy ^ 
wheel wiU be in place. Sometimes a word or ^ 
two of good counsel, a seasonable and gentle ' 
admonition, and at others a suggestioii 
advantage to be gained and a little intcrest'td 
secure it, wiU be received with lasting grati- 
tude. And thus every instance of kind i f ss 
done, whether acknowledged or not» opens up 
a little well spring of happiness in the doer's 
own breast, the flow of which may be asfdt 
permanent by habit. 
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For the Sehoolmatter. 
The Monks of Old. 

DER the cold gray stone, 
n many an ancient cloister, 
« a grim old monk alone, 
^c a pearl within an oyster. 

His bones have rotted long, 

But his daily matin song 
wails along the ciurabling.walls, 
lingers in the massive halls, 
still its pccter twater calls 

The shivering piers among. 

ere hung the clanging bell 
In the tower the Refurmera blasted ; 
id this is his little cell 
kVhere he wrote and prayed and fasted. 
The hand that held the pen 
Stiff many a year has been, 
weary fingers ai^d aching head, 
tongue which so many prayers has said, 
itark and cold in the narrow bed, 
Never to work again. 

fe, on tl\c dusty shelves. 
Lie the yellow and musty pages, 
hich the good old monks themselves 
Have written and stored for ages. 
All glossed and gilded o*cr. 
Those books of ancient lore 
I out grim from their dusty boards r 
the learned man with care records 
stories which, in those valued hoards. 
Were written so long before. 

id thus, though the noble men 
[n their gowns and shrouds are sleeping, 
eir cherished old works have been 
[n a safe and jealous keeping. 

Though crossed and chaliced gold 
And apostles of wealth untold 
e taken wings and flown away, 
ancient manuscripts still, to-day, 
a their faded pages and bindings gray, 
r silent debt of homage pay 

To honor the Monks of Old. 

J. w. o. 



"ums Axo Abt. — Upon examining the 
f a Teiy keen rasor with a microscope, 
appear as broad as the back of a thick 
rough, uneven, full of notches and 
vs. An exceedingly small needle re- 
es a rough iron bar. But the sting of 
> seen through the same instrument, 



exhibits eve ry where a polish most anuudnglj 
beautiful, without the least flaw, blemish or 
inequality, and it ends with a point too finA 
to be discerned. A small piece of exceedingly 
fine lawn appears, through a microscope, Uke 
a hurdle or lattice, and the threads seem 
coarser 'than a yam with which ropes are 
made for anchors. But a silk-worm's web 
appears perfectly smooth and shining, and 
everywhere equaL The smallest dot that can 
be made with a pen appears, when viewed by 
the microscope, an irregular spot, rough, 
jagged and uneven. But the little specks on 
the wings or bodies of insects are found to be 
most accurately circular. So great is the 
contrast between the works of God and man. 



Not vbbt Complixbntabt. — A Spanish 
gentleman has been in the habit of visiting 
one of our public schools at the south end, 
partly to observe and familiarize himself with 
our mode of education, and partly because he 
was on intimate terms with the master. At 
one of his visits, last week, the teacher being 
desirous of paying him a compliment, in- 
structed one of his pupils to draw a map of 
Spain, and to describe the same at the next 
visit of his friend. The little fellow made an 
excellent map, and at the appointed time pro- 
ceeded to show the map and give his views of 
Spain, by stating that <* Spain was once the 
most powerftd and warlike nation on the face 
of the earth ; but now it was reduced and had 
become one of the most degenerate, weak 
and enfeebled," &c., quoting from Mitchell's 
Geography. The master, much confused, 
stopped the boy by telling him that he did not 
exactly meet his expectations in the explana- 
tion, although the map was rery good. — 
Botton Pott, 



Inexhaustibilitt of Books. — Books are 
the cause of books. Were there no books in 
the world, it might be difllcult to write one ; 
but because there are so many there may be 
so many more. The rays of intellectual light 
are, by the prismatic operation of books, 
broken into an infinity of lines and colors. 
Men may as soon cease to talk, as to cease to 
read and write books. All our daily and 
hourly talk may be made matter of li< 
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tLj, and of interesting literature, too. The 
more books that arc printed, the more food is 
given to the mind ; and the more nourishment 
the mind reccires, the more rigorous its 
powers; and the greater its strength, the 
more valuable its thoughts, and the more 
exalted its powers and capacities. There is 
no one topic in the whole range of literary 
interest that can be conceived capable of ex- 
haustion ; and in matters of imagination there 
is no intellectual foresight, however sagacious, 
that is capable of conjecturing what may be 
done. — London Atlas. 



A Heartj Iiaugh. 

After all, what a capital, kindly, honest, 
jolly, glorious thing a good laugh is ! >\*hnt 
a tonic! What a digester! What a febri- 
fuge! What an exerciser of evil spirits! 
Better than a walk before breakfast or a nap 
after dinner. How it shuts the mouth of 
malice and opens the brow of kindness ! 
Whether it discovers the gums of infancy or 
age, the grinders of folly or the pearls of 
beauty ; whether it racks the sides and de- 
forms the countenance of vulgarity, or dim- 
ples the visage or moistens the eye of refine- 
ment — in all its phases, and on all faces, 
contorting, relaxing, overwhelming, convul- 
sing, throwing the human form into the happy 
shaking and quaking of idiocy, and turning 
the human countenance into something appro- 
priate to BUly Button's transformation — under 
every circumstance, and everywhere a laugh is 
a glorious thing. lAke ** a thing of beauty," 
it is a ** joy forever." There is no remorse in 
it. It leaves no sting — except in the sides, 
and that goes off. Even a single unparticipa- 
ted laugh is a great affair to witness. But it 
is seldom single. It is more infectious than 
scarlet fever. You cannot gravely contem- 
plate a laugh. If there is one laugher and 
one witness, there are forthwith two laughers. 
And so on. The convulsion is propagated 
like sound. Wliat a thing it is when it be- 
comes epidemic. — Dublin University Matjazine, 



What you keep by you may change and 
mend, but words once spoken you can never 
recall. — Roscommon* 



Fron CiuuDbcn JonraaL 



Oentael TBoomcwny. 



It would be well for some of the moic 
highly-waged of our operative dassea to 
know what is sometimes done, in the way of 
economical living, by persona whom they 
regard as their superiors. It often h^^icBS 
that a clergyman, a medical man, a teacher, 
or some other person of the so-called middk 
classes, has less income than an artisan. We 
lately heard of active ministers of the estab- 
lihhed church of England living on eighty 
pounds a year. We know that there are 
Episcopalian ministers in Scotland— ofliciat- 
ing chiefly amongst the gentry — on similar 
Htipc^nds. Were there an advertisement for 
instances of surgeons and country school- 
masters not realising otcr a pound a week, 
we apprehend there would be an inpouring of 
answers like a spring tide in the Severn or the 
Solway. Yet all of these people live with 
their families in a style notcdljiL more elegint 
and sightly than do the generality of such of 
the working people as ei^joy equal or Urgec 
incomes. And not only this ; but they often 
contrive to educate their children, and hrin^ 
them fom-ard in life, in a way never 
of by the most highly salaried operatives. 

A remarkable instance of this has latel: 
been revealed through a privately print 
memoir of Mr. lliomas Tomson, advocate-^ — 
an eminent legal antiquary, and the man 
whom the public has been indebted for tl 
arrangement of the national records of Scot- 
land. This gentleman, who was the intu 
friend and associate of Jeffrey, Cockbum, an< 
all that sot, sprung from a manae in Ayrahixe. 
where the family income was one hum 
and five pounds sterling a year. The woxth^^ 
clergyman not only gave his son Thomas th^^ 
education required for the bar, and the meaai^ 
of paying his fees on passing advocate, hul^ 
reared another son to his own profoaaion^ 
besides whom there were other children to bi^ 
provided for. How such feats were accom— -^ 
glished on so small means, while all the timi 
the usual hospitalities of a rural 
were maintained, surpasses conception; 
we are assured they were performed, and th^ 
means were strictly no more than what ia hcf^ 
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stated ; neither did the father of the family 
leave one shilling of debt. 

It will be of no use to try to make out this 
as a peculiar and rare case, or as depending on 
conditions which only existed in a past age, 
lor it is notorious that a very considerable 
proportion of the young men in both parts 
of the island, entering the legal profession, 
whether as barristers or solicitors, as well as 
those destined for the profession of the civil 
engineer, and for service in India, are the 
children of clergymen possessed of incomes 
inferior to those enjoyed by many operatives. 
The present chief-justice of England is one of 
the sons of such a clergyman; and many 
others could be pointed to, now occupying 
distinguished situations in life. It is a mar- 
vel of no rare kind to see an English clergy- 
man sending his son or sons to Oxford for du 
education, calling, while it lasts, for an outlay 
equal to the entire annual proceeds of the 
benefice. In these cases, of course, there 
must have been a saving during many years 
In order to meet the requirements of a few. 

How is it that persons of small income in 

the middle classes make such good and laud- 

siUe results out of their little means ? There 

can rest no doubt that it is done only by great 

adf-denial and frugality. The principle at 

'work is that of Genteel Economy. There are 

«kguit tastes calling for gratification; but 

Xhey are quietly set aside. There is accom- 

pliihment that might adorn the saloons of the 

adlnent; but it is calmly, though perhaps 

^with a sigh, condemned to ■* waste its sweet- 

neis on the desert air." Scenes of public 

gaiety are avoided, because they infer dresses 

that cannot be afforded. The friend is left 

'^uunvitedy because the family minage can 

•caroely show before a stranger. What is 

called a very quiet life — that is, a life without 

the excitement from society which is one of 

^tmecessaries — is submitted to without amur- 

>&Qr, but not without suffering — sometimes 

>U)t without positively hurtful consequences. 

"^ daily exx>eriences of tradesmen and ser- 

^•ata axe often of a more enviable kind. Can 

aaythiag be more affecting than a life in which 

•0 much that is needed, and that could be en- 

l^yed, is dispensed with and postpqned ? We 

vie aee men and women to whom the future 

• 

u more important than the preseift — to whom 



the intellectual is of more account than the 
material — the sentimental than the sensual — 
persons who, resigning themselves, perhaps, 
to a narrow and ungenerous lot, indulge the 
hope that their offspring will rise to something 
better, and for the realization of that hope arc 
willing and ready to make great sacrifices. 
If to make the future overrule the present, 
and to subordinate our own gratifications to 
those of some other person, is to advance in 
the scale of moral being, great praise is surely 
due to those who, from such motives, prac- 
tise a genteel economy. Self-denial, in such 
circumstances, truly has in it that religious 
beauty which is only illusively associated 
with the self-denial of the ascetic. 

Amongst the hand-workers there is often 
equal or superior means, but much seldomer 
the disposition to fashion the ways of a house- 
hold to the attainment of some postponed 
benefit. Nor is this wonderful, when we con- 
sider that the sense of such benefits is not so 
apt to be engendered in that class of minds. 
The intelligent member of the middle class 
»eei what blessings attend refined life, when 
supported by sufficiency of means ; he strains 
for those blessings, accordingly, for himself 
or his children. The artisan is shut out from 
contact with such things, and so far from 
hoping for, does not even think of t&em. 
Hence the so frequent and so sad spectacle of 
a manage equally coarse and extravagant; 
luxury without comfort or refinement ; and 
what is more painful too look at, indulged in 
on the very brink of want and dependence. 
Till the sturdy operative shall be elevated by 
education and circumstances to higher ideas 
of what is really worth straining for in life, 
he will continue to fall far behind the genteel 
poor in these respects. 

The gefUeel poor ! name of pity and ridicule 
to many — a favorite theme of sarcasm among 
novelists and dramatists ever since modem 
fiction arose. And yet we do seriously be- 
lieve that the genteel spirit is often not merely 
a softener of poverty, but a means of redemp- 
tion from it. When the educated person of 
the middle classes is reduced to pennilessness, 
as often happens in this variable world, what 
is it that keeps him from sinking into, and 
being lost in the obscure multitude, but this 
spirit } What but this gives him the desire tq 
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struggle again up the slippery slope of fortune r 
A gentleman, now in a very distinguished situ- 
ation in life, has assured us tliat when he 
found himself, in his youth, brought by the 
misfortunes of his family, into association 
with the humbler class of people, it wus alone 
thg $ente of the bvtter tjthrrc of life he had been 
t'n which inspired him M'ith the industry and 
self-deninl by which he has worke<l his way 
HO far upward. And we can well belicye it. 
It may bt* called by such names as pride and 
yanity ; but if thcsi* names be rightly applied, 
then we would assume and defend tlie posi- 
tion, that pride and yanity are things not 
without their use in our moral economy. 



An Indian Iiegend. 



The following Indian legend, relatiye to the 
spirit home of Wasldngton, is extracted from 
Morgan's League of the Iroquois. It is curi- 
ous, as showing the estimation in which the 
Vat her of his Country was held by this singu- 
lar jieople, and their idea of future felicity* : 

•• Among the modem beliefs engrafted upon 
the ancient faith of the Iroquois, there is one 
which is worthy of particular notice. It re- 
lates to Washington. According to their 
present belief, no white man eyer reached the 
Indian heayen. Not haWng been created by 
the great spirit, no proyi^ion was made for 
him in their schemes of theology, lie was 
excluded both from heaycu and the place of 
punishment. But an exception was made in 
favor of Wasldngton. Hecausc of his justice 
and bifuevolence to the Indian, he stood pre- 
eminent oyer other M'hite men. When, in the 
year 1783, the Indians were abandoned by 
their British allies and left to make their own 
terms with the American goycmment, the 
Iroquois were more exposed, in severe mea- 
sures, than the other tribes in their alliance. 
At this critical moment, Washington inter- 
fered in their behalf, as the prottTtor of Indian 
rights, and the advocate of a policy then of the 
most enlightened justice and humanity. After 
his death he was mourned by the Iroquois as 
u benefactor of their race, and his memory 
was cherished with reverence and afre<'tion. 
A belief was spread among them that the 
< treat Spirit had received, in a celestial resi- 



dence upon the plains of heayen, the oaly 
white man whose deeds hod entitled himt* 
the heavenly fayor. Just by the entnnoe of 
heaven is a wall enclosure, the ample gnnmib 
of which are laid with avenues and ihtdcd 
walks. Within is a spacious mMiMfm, eoa- 
structed in the shape of a fort. Etctj olject 
that could please a cultivated taste has been 
gatheretl in this blooming Eden, to render it a 
happy dwelling-place for the immortal Wsik- 
ington. llic faithful Indian, as he eaten 
heaven, passes the enclosure. He sees the 
illustrious inmate, as he walks to and fro ia 
quiet meditation. But no word passes hii 
lips. Dressed in his imiform, and in a per- 
fect state of felicity, he is destined to rensia 
through eternity in the solitary c*^joymait of 
the celestial residence prepared for him bj the 
Ureat Spirit." 



Tin: percei)tion of woman, says Shenftbne, 
is quick as lightning. Uer penetration is is- 
tuition, almost instinct. By a glance she will 
draw a deep and just conclusion : ask her bow 
she formed it and she cannot answer the qwi- 
tion. A philosopher deduces inferences, ud 
his inferences shall be right; but he getito 
the head of the staircase, if I may so nj, 
by slow degrees, mounting step by step. She 
arrives at the top of the staircase as well ai he, 
but whether she flew there is more than ike 
knows herself. While she trusts hcrinstinet, 
she is scarcely ever deceived ; but she is ^ 
erally lost when she begins to reason. 



II.VKD Si'ELLIXO IN A Comx OP JuCTICS.— 

At a northern assize, a judge found it diffieol^ 
to write down the immc of a wifness, an^ 
asked liim to repeat it. But the dilBciilty 
was not removed by the repetition, and hB 
was then asked to spell it. The spelling obIJ 
made ** confusion worse confounded," fbr tb* 
witness came out in a breath with the follow- 
ing oral communication : O double T, I double 
I-, E double L, double U, double O D." "I 
never heard of such a name," said his lord' 
ship, as he threw down his pen in despsiff 
after a vain attempt to reduce its doublcB tQ 
writing. They were at last resolved iaW 
Ottiwell W<M>d. — Mtitre Utmrt, 
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^rom Ihe Boston Daily Bee. 
1 Choate and Biohard H. Dana, St, 

conflict of antagonistic physical forces 
I a spsctacle of great sublimity. The 
e for the mastery between two mighty 
1 powers, whether in the domain of 
i or inanimate nature, is frequently 
inough to excite our " special bonder." 
nt-up might of the subterranean fires, 
; the Tolcano and overmastering the 
force of gravitation, as it upheaves the 
s of liquid fire •• to flout the skies ; " 
nendous rush and sudden leap of the 
of molten lava into the cold embrace 
mgulphing sea ; the giant forest trees, 
g and breaking in the violent grasp of 
ised and loosened winds ; the strong 

of well-matched wrestlers ; the shock 
ict between two embattled hosts ; these 
housand other exhibitions of strength 
fierce antagonism, have in them elc- 
>f grandeiu* that challenge admiration. 
a of the old Greek tragedy, so grandly 
oied by .£schylus, in the binding of 
heus to the Caucasian rock by the two 
Force and Might ; the spectacle of that 

exercise of resisted yet conquering 
is, under an endless variety of forms 
•difications, traceable in all the world's 
, and the fact that it always enlists the 
. of all observers, proves that there is 
ing in tlie human mind which delights 
contemplation of a grand conflict of 
listic agencies* 

leeply as these exhibitions of physical 
lism interest, startle or delight us, they 

rise so high, nor sink so deep, nor 
9 wide in their influences, as the spec- 
an encounter of superior mental forces, 
ct of two great intellects struggling for 
itery of the mind. When the earth- 
} shock is past, when the whirlwind 
hed by, when the thunder of battle is 
, the effect upon the observer is com- 
nd there is little in the retrospect that 
1 to the effect of the first impression ; 
en in the arena of mental conflict two 
tual giants have grappled with each 
id have striven with their utmost might 
y the understanding, the reason, the 
A and hearts of men, the end comes not 

19 



with the dying away of the sounds of the con- 
flict ; we sit apart enchanted as it were, per* 
chance bewildered with the recurring remem* 
brances of what we saw and heard, and the 
channels fiirrnwed in the mind are deepened 
as the current of thought flows on ; the clarion 
notes of eloquence trumpet-tongued, the sweet 
music of honey- voiced persuasion still linger 
around us, as the reverberations of some grand 
old anthem, when the chant is done in the 
cathedral choir, still linger among the arches, 
murmur adown the long colonnade and die 
away upon the gilded architrave. There is 
nothing more grand, more worthy of contem* 
plation, nothing which more impressively sug- 
gests the nobleness of the diviner element in 
our human nature, than such an exhibition 
and trial of strength between two great minds, 
meeting in a common field, and yrrestling like 
Titans for the victory and the crown. 

Both Choate and Dana are mcifi of gifted 
intellect, classic culture, great legal acquire- 
ments and a large experience both of life and 
the law, and of almost every quality possessed 
by the one, the other has also some share. 
But Choatc's mind is comprehensive, versatile, 
brilliant ; Dana's is subtle, compact, crystal- 
line: Choate's is the diamond whose faces 
you cannot count, and which pours off its 
light with regal splendor and exhaustless, 
dazzling brightness ; Dana's, the pearl, sym- 
metrical, polished, and whose beauty and 
brilliancy are best appreciated when seen in 
contrast with the duller materials that sur- 
round it: Choate cares not how many dis- 
similar things arc presented for his mind at 
once; Dana deals with each one separately 
and careftiUy : Choate can bring order out of 
confusion, or chaos out of system, with equal 
facility ; Dana works always away from chaos 
towards order and regularity : Choate drives 
the mind of the reader before him by the re- 
sistless sweep of his logical rhetoric ; Dana 
draws it after hun by the power of his rhe- 
torical logic : the hurling arrows of Choate's 
quiver fall like the hail, sticking fast in every 
part of the enemy's armor ; Dana's are fewer 
and are sent with a cautious aim: Choate 
makes you feel that you mutt agree to all he 
says ; Dana talks to you as though yon would 
respect it, if you did not yield him your as- 
ent: Choate, like the magician^ wav«« \)ca? 
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wand, and crc you arc aware the gorgeous 
temple is before you, commanding your won- 
der and admiration ; Dana, like*the architect, 
lays his foundation, piles one block upon 
another, and fixes the cup-stone with scrupu- 
lous exactness, and leaves it for your contem- 
plation : the eloquence of Clioatc is a tempes- 
tuous flood that ruiihcs on i^-ith measureless 
speed and terrible might ; that of Dana is the 
stream iiiU even with its banks, rolling strong- 
ly and steadily to the sea: when you have 
heard Choate, though amazed and delighted, 
you are not satisfied, but arc eager to hear 
him again, at once, no matter what he may 
say ; ha\'ing heard Dana, you arc pleased and 
for the present satisfied, but would go far to 
hear him again to-morow : Choate fascinates ; 
Dana pleases: Choate persuades; Dana in- 
vites: Choate alarms; Dana warns: Choate 
compels you to instant submission ; Dana to 
deliberate surrender. In dealing with wit- 
.nesses and their evidence, Choate, as his 
antagonist strikingly said, treads ** the wine- 
press of his wrath," dyeing his garments in 
the blood of his victims; Dana applies to 
them the perfected instruments of torture, and 
squeezes out the blood, drop by drop, till all 
is gone. \Vhen beaten at any point, Choate 
retreats with such skill and grace that you 
are puzzled to know whether he is conquered 
or not ; Dana, when worsted, retires with the 
measured step of one who is conscious that he 
has been compelled unwillingly to yield : and 
finally, Clioate, so earnest while contending, 
when the contest is over, retires 'with a royal 
indifference to his victory or defeat; Dana 
carefully surveys the field >%'ith a deeper ap- 
parent interest than while engaged, and treas- 
ures up the whole lesson of the conflict. 



Breathing. 

There arc certain physiological laws which 
firom their simplicity as well as their impor- 
tance, should be familiar to every person. 
These principals can hardly be too often 
urged upon the attention of the reading com- 
munity ; for it is a melancholy fact that with 
all that has been WTitten and said upon the 
subject of health, there is a wide spread igno- 
rance or careless indiflerence in relation to its 
jireseryation. 



The process of breathing Is very simple, 
though the machinery by which it is performed 
is complicated and wonderful. And hemn, 
at least, '* all men are created equal ; " neither 
can man boast in this respect over the bmtes 
beneath him, for all existence is sustained by 
the same process. Here the prince and the 
beggar — ths man of colossal intellect and the 
meanest insect, are upon a common leveL 

Yet the art of beeathing seems but ill un* 
derstood, or if understood but poorly prac- 
ticed. Certain it is that thousands of people 
of both sexes stop breathing altogether long 
before they have lived to old age, for the sim- 
ple reason that they do not breath properly 
3%'hile they have a chance. Consumption, 
asthma, and kindred disorders, that count 
their victims by multitudes which no man can 
number result in numerous instances from this 
fruitful source of mischief. The lungs arc so 
concentrated that the largest ones, the right 
lung, when properly used and developed, will 
contain a gallon of air ; yet it may be so con* 
tracted as to contain no more than a gill, and 
when this stage of contraction is reached, a 
person had better make his wlU, and all other 
necessary arrangements for an untimely death. 

It is just as easy to have a broad chest and 
fully developed lungs as it is to have them 
contracted ; yet there is only one way given* 
*« under heaven or among men," whereby thi» 
result may be attained, and that is to breathe 
properly. In the first place if ^ou would d^ 
this, you must keep erect, whether sitting o^ 
standing ; and then you must breathe fitO^ 
that is, you must JUl the lungs to their 
bottom. Furthermore, you should often gii 
the lungs an extra strengthening, by, throwin^^ 
back your arms and shoulders as far as possi 
ble, drawing in all the air you can, and 
letting it off by the slowest process. This ii 
vigorates the whole system and soon become^^ 
a luxury which one will not dispense with:^^ 
It is particularly necessary for persons of 
dentary habits, such as teachers, clerks, she 
makers, tailors, &c. These persons shoi 
never allow themselves to sit in a stoopii 
posture, and as often as every half-hour shoi fc ^ ' 
get up and fill their lungs in the manner jl::^lH 
described. 

There is a style particularly common 'W^th 
young America, of sitting with the hcel» «• 
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high or higher than the head. What is more 
common than to sec a man reading his news- 
paper, or smoking a cigar, with his feet perched 
upon a desk, or some object higher than his 
chair ? The practice is at once rulgar, and 
long continued, can but result disastrously to 
the health. 

The true position of the body is indispensa- 
ble. A person should make it a matter of 
serious and solemn duty not to get into the 
habit of stooping. They can soon get accus- 
tomed to it, and it is as easy to stand erect 
as to bend. Those in the habit of stooping 
may find it quite a struggle to overcome it ; 
but the reward will richly repay the labor. 
Not only should the stooping posture be 
avoided through the day, but also in bed. 
The position should be such during sleep that 
the lungs will imbibe the greatest possible 
quantity of air. 

This leads us to remark upon the ventila- 
tion of sleeping apartments. It is an amazing 
fact that hundreds of families sleep without 
firesh air, carefidly closing all the doors and 
windows that can admit any, as though it 
w»e an enejay against which they were to 
bSricade their castles, instead of a friend 
without which they cannot live. The air of 
a bed-room is thus breathed over and over 
again, till it becomes impure and unhealthy ; 
and by this means the system is enervated, 
and disease is engendered. Dwellings should 
be built with an eye to this important matter 
of ventilation; but even where they are not, 
a partial remedy exists, for a window can be 
raised, or a door opened — or both. 

These suggestions, as we have already inti- 
mated, are of the simplest kind, which every 
person can imderstand and adopt. Their im- 
portance cannot be over-estimated. The whole 
tnbject of physiology is one of the greatest 
importance, and no man should be ignorant in 
relation to the structure of his system, and 
the proper use of its functions. 



KxowLEDOE. — That is, indeed, a two-fold 
knowledge, which profits alike by the folly of 
the foolish and the trisdom of the wise. It 
» both a shield and a sword ; it borrows its 
•Purity firom the darluiess and its confidence 
from the light. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
Fragments Picked up at Sea. 

BY JOHN DUDD. 

Under this head we had some remarks in 
the June number of the Schoolmattert in re- 
lation to our ability to make and leave our 
mark upon the destiny of mankind; since 
writing which, a note to the " Pleasures of 
Memory," by the late Samuel llogcrs, has 
met our eye, and tempted us to continue the 
subject to the extent of copying liis more 
briefly and elegantly expressed opinion upon 
the same subject. And our readers, or such 
of them as have not the poem at hand, will 
thank us to copy the passage which suggests 
the note that follows : 

The friends of Reason and the guides of Youth, 
"Whose language breathed the eloquence of Truth; 
Whose life, beyond preceptive wisdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought; 
These itill exittf by thee to Fame consigned. 
Still speak and act, the models of mankind. 

There is a future existence, even in this world 
— an existence in the hearts and minds of those 
who shall live after us. It is in reserve for every 
man, however obscure; and his portion, if he be 
diligent, must be equal to his desires. For in 
whose remembrance can we wish to hold a place 
but such as know and are known to us ? These 
arc within the sphere of our influence, and among 
these and their descendants we may live ever- 
more. 

It is a state of rewards and puniiihraents ; and 
like that revealed to us in the Oospel, has the 
happiest influence on our lives. The latter ex- 
cites us to gain the fear of God, the former to 
gain the love and esteem of wise and good men ; 
and both lead to the same end : for in framing 
our conceptions of the Deity, we only ascribe to 
Him exalted degrees of wisdom and goodness. 

For the present nimiber of tho School- 
master we collect the following fragments,, 
which appear to have been afloat a long time, . 
and hope to be able to make another collec- 
tion for next month : 

Nothing is easier than to form the mind while 
young : nothing is more difficult than to eradicate 
vices that have grown up with us. 

A careful education is of great importance, for 
our minds are easily formed in youth ; but it is 
difficult to cure ill habits. 
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How ardent would be the desire of young peo 
pic for knowledge and mtue, if they only found 
some to instigate them and fire them with the 
impulse. Blame is attached to teachers who in- 
culcate contest rather than conduct ; aud on the 
part of the pupils, who are inclined to cultivate 
their spirit rather than their understanding.— 
Seneca. 

As there is nothing superior to a knowledge of 
the truth, so nothing is lower in the scale of in- 
tellect than to be attached to error and mistake 
it for truth. — Cicero. 

Nothing can be accomplished without labor, 
and with it, nothing is too difficult. 

Strength of mind, as well as physical force, is 
chiefly to be acquired by exercise and habit. 

Would you be avenged of your enemy ? Be 
virtuous, that he may have nothing to say against 
yon.— Dioffcnes. 

The following, attributed to Plutarch, go 
to show that, like most great men, he took a 
lively interest in the education of youth : 

We should take pains in forming the manners 
and characters of our children ttom earliest in- 
fancy. 

We should be particularly attentive in the 
choice of preceptors, so that our children should 
not, through our inattention, be comn^ittcd to 
the charge of servile, vulgar or weak men. 

There is nothing of greater importaace than to 
find for our children masters of unblemished 
character, Irreproachable morals, unobjectionable 
manners, and who are eminent for their knowl- 
edge; for the source and origin of everything 
that is valuable in life is a good education. 

It is no small error to think that the defects of 
those children who seem naturally disi)osed to 
be perverse, cannot be corrected by discipline, 
and by taking pains to endow them with virtuous 
impressions : under negligent treatment a good 
disposition becomes vitiated ; the vices of a bad 
one are eradicated by careful instruction. 

The end of Philosophy is, to f^^e the mind Arom 
those impediments which hinder its progress in 
attaining the knowledge of nature, and to raise 
it to a contemplation of immortal truth.— Py- 
thofforas. 

Do that which you judge to be right, whatever 
the vulgar may think of you ; if you despise their 
pridse, disregard also their censure. — Ibid. 

We arc not sure that the following Uncs 
were written by CharleB Dickens, but wc 
they were: 



On* by One. 

OxE by one the sands are flowing. 
One by one the moments fall ; 

Some are coming, some are going. 
Do not strive to grasp them alL 

One by one thy duties wait thee. 
Let thy whole strength go to eadi ; 

Let no future dreams elate thee. 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 

One by one, (bright gifts from Heaven,) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given. 
Ready too to let them go. 

One by one thy grtef^ shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee. 
Shadows passing through the land. 

Do not look at lifc*s long sorrow ; 

See how small each moment's pain ; 
God will help thee fbr to-morrow. 

Every day begins again. 

Every hour that fleets so slowly. 

Has it*s task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 

If thou set each gem with care. m 

Do not linger with regretting. 
Or with parting hours despond ! 

Nor, thy daily toil forgetting. 
Look too eagerly beyond. 

Hours are golden links, God's token. 
Reaching Heaven ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 



Latitude and LoxorrrDE.— As many pup 
are puzzled to understand how latitude a 
longitude can be applied to a round ball like t 
earth, the follomng explanation is copied tn 
** Paniography," a book which should be 
school libraries, as being one of reference on 
topics, as its title signifies : 

** The ancients supposed the earth to hav< 
greater extent east and west than north a 
south. Hence distance east or west they call 
longitude or length ; if north or south, latitu 
or breadth. This is illustrated by Ptolem; 
Map of the Worid." 



Wit is brush- wood ; judgment, timber ; i 
first makes the brightest flame, but the otl 
gives the most lasting heat. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
The Spirit's Inquiry. 

BT AKNIK ELIZABETH. 

le ye bright-hued flowers, 
mock the sun and rain, 
rough the laughing summer hours 
: valley, hill and plain, 
lields ye in the storms 
all a Father's care ? 
othed your incense-laden forms, 
placed you smiling there ? 
rcr uprising from the verdant sod, 
right eyes, and sweetly murmured— Gorf, 

S ye mighty winds, 

•e is your dwelling-place ? 

er your rushing coursers bind, 

lides them on their race ? 

ds the awful deep 

emble at thy voice, 

n thy soft gales onward sweep 

1*8 green vales to rejoice ? 

3 were silent in their far abode, 

•ently whispered,—*' Lo, our God. 



t( 



, ye stars above, 
marked your pathway lone ? 
:h the wondrous bonds of love 
eads you rightly on ? 
dc your hosts of light 
brightness thus display, 
idc the glories of the night 
?d the fairer dav ? 
their lofty courses onward trod, 
eir radiant fires reCchoed, — God, 

ve to dust a form 

glorious image fair, 

eathed into it life all warm, 

rrote ** Eternal" there? 

rincd a deathless soul 

n this form of clay, 

ced its record on the scroll 

Tadeth not away ? 

r and Sky replied with one accord ; 

alone refused to answer,- Gorf. 



FOR THE Blind. — From a late report 
.Tkins Institution for the Blind, at 
ston, we learn that Milton's Poetical 
ive been prepared in the raised char- 
[^d at that and similar institutions, 
the money with which this was done 
ly collected in Kentucky, by a young 
self blind, who w*cnt about seeking 
^ons for that purpose. 



Work for Posterity. 

WoBK, by all means, even if fortune has 
favored you. An idle man is a pest to society. 
Labor for others, even if your own wants are 
satisfied. 

«« What are you planting those trees for?" 
asked a young stripling of a venerable old 
man. *< You will never live to eat the fruit, 
nor yet to sec them blossom." 

«* If I do not," replied the old man, «« you 
may ; and if you do not, iom^>ody will ; and 
so I shall confer a benefit on posterity." 

«* I love my case too well," remarked the 
young man, «« to work for unknown beings." 

"Poor fellow," retorted the old man, «*I 
pity you, and if the fruit of my labor should 
come to maturity in my lifetime, you shall 
have a portion of it." 

The youth was so struck at this picture of 
diiiinterestedncss, that he became ever after- 
warda<i cheerful worker for posterity. 

The old man lived. Age neither bowed his 
frame nor « abated his natural force," and the 
trees he planted flourished and brought forth 
fruit. True to his promise, when he first 
gathered the fruit, he took a portion of the 
ripest and best to his friend, who lived at 
some distance from his dwelling, and thus 
addressed him : 

** Young man, the first gatherings of the 
trees I planted for posterity I have brought 
to your table ; and with it I have brought 
an old man's counsel. Do not hesitate to 
work at any period of life. It may be that 
the benefit will come to thyself; but always 
remember that the fruits of thy labor will be 
a blessing to posterity*" 

The young man thanked the sire for his 
gentle reproof, and heeded the lesson. What 
he sx>ent before in luxury he now held as a 
sacred trust, either to benefit the present 
generation, or to be a blessing to those who 
came after him. He died, and a large property 
was given to benevolent purposes ; so that to 
this day many bless his memory. 

Is not this a rebuke to those who selfishly 
expend, in personal gratification, the wealth 
of which they are stewards? Let each one 
ask himself, ** What have I done to benefit 
my fellow men ? " 
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liiterary Correotion. 

Mb. Thackebt, in hia lecture on George 
III, quotes the following lines as having been 
attributed to the Princess Amelia : 

Unthinkinf , foolith, wild and younf , 

I Uughcdf and talked, and danced, and tun; ; 

And proud uf health, of freedom rain. 

Dreamt not of Mrruw, care or pain ; 

Concluding, in those hours of glee. 

That all the world was made for me. 

Bat when the day* of trial came. 

When ticknest shook thi« trembling frame, 

When fully** idle dream* were o'er, 

And I could dance and sing no more. 

It then occurred how «ad 'twould be. 

Were thi* world only made fur me. 

The real authoress was I^ady- £. D. Tuite, 
of this city, (Bath, England,) and the verses 
were published by that gifted lady, with other 
poems, in 1796. That the lines had been 
attri))uted to the Princess was within the 
knowledge of Lady Tuite, for in another little 
volume of poems, published in 1841, the 
verses are again printed, with the following 
note by her ladyship : «« lliesc lines, which 
have often appeared in print before, have 
been erroneously attributed to the Princess 
Amelia, because found in her Royal Iligh- 
ness*s handwriting on her tablets. They were 
composed and published by me (with other 
poems) in 1796. I presented a copy to the 
IMncess Elizabeth, (late Landgravine of Hesse 
Hamburgh,) from which the l*riiicess Amelia 
transcribed them." Another of Lady Tuite's 
poems, commencing — 

Oh, mcm*ry, torture me no more, 

may be found in Mr. Moore's first edition of 
the life of Lord Byrom, as the production of 
his lordship. It seems that Lord Byron wrote 
them in a book which he presented to a young 
lady, and they were thus, by mistake, inserted 
by Mr. Moore amongst his lordship's other 
poems. The circumstance of one so richly 
endowed as Lord Byron in the art of versify- 
ing having borrowed these lines, must be 
regarded aa high tribute to Lady Tuite's 
powers as a poetess.— Ba^A Jounial. 



The thinking man hath wings ; the acting 
man hath only feet and hands. 



Self Ccltube. — It is our buainest care- 
fully to cultivate our minds, to retf to the 
utmost vigor and maturity every aort of gene- 
rous and honest feeling that belongs to cor 
nature: to bring the dispositions that are 
lovely in private life into the service and con- 
duct of the commonwealth : so to be patriots 
as not to forget we are gentlemen : to cultivate 
friendships, and to incur enmities : to modd 
our principles to our duties and situation: 
to be fully persuaded that all virtue which if 
impracticable is spurio'us ; and rather to nn 
the risk of falling into faults in a course whidi 
leads us to act with effect and energy than to 
loiter out our days without blame and without 
use. Up tresspasses against his duty who 
sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes 
over to the enemy. — Burke. 



Sound Advice. — ^In a celebrated satire (the 
Pursuits of Literature) much read about 
twenty-five years ago» I remember one coun- 
sel there, addressed to young men, but in fact 
of universal application. ** I call upon them,*' 
said the author, ** to dare to be ignorant of 
many things ; " a wise counsel, and justly 
expressed; for it requires much courage to 
forsake popular paths of knowledge, merdy 
upon a conviction that they are not fiivorahle 
to the ultimate ends of knowledge.— De Qws^« 



How TO Manage Childrex. — In order to 
promote love and harmony among childieni 
one should not be allowed to domineer over 
or tease another. No envious comparison* 
must be drawn. Children should not 
allowed to scoff at one who happens to be 
offender. This practice destroys affection i 
gives rise to resentment and retaliation. Th^ ^ 
should be taught to feel for one another wh^^ 
in disgrace, and not be prohibited from inte^' 
ceding. 



Euclid, the mathematician, being asked b: 
a king whether he could not explain his 
to Aim in a more compendious manner, 
plied : *< There is no royal road to geometry. 
Other things may be seized by might, or puC^ 
chased by money; but knowledge is to l^' 
gained only by study, and study to be pros^^ 
cuted only in retirement. 
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DITOB'8 DBPAHTMEKT. 

Babett AU>n, Eilitoi. 



tembcr nut Though aliiolulcly opprcsicd 
Jicrduiici.we could not deny ouiielrea the 
re of, at le«M, > few minute*' enjoymout of 
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We». 



aallBt Church. 
:ng Xorm»l U»I1, and found there .ome 
lundicd or eo of the pRit sod preneni <tu- 
Bf the lehool. There wero ■hshinga of 
Hid grectingpi luch u do Ihe eyci' good (o 
ron and the heart good to participate in, 
ends, uDer yesrs of Bcpsrullon nnd toil in 
DC glorious calling, bad come together in 
t of spirit" •nd met ones more aa only old 
I fricnda meet ; and (hey niel, tCKcheri and 
, in the old familiar halU and scate, and 
be heart* which they had been sometimes 
i to thiuk were growintt hard and indif- 
eTcn wnrmcr and tenderer than in tho«e 
■e»r* when Ihey took iweet counsel to- 
ll wa» a seene inch as only a school 
sary cnn thow, and in the hurried mo- 
WB rould be present wo trust we grew 

, B frimd wc linTe received a full account 
<roeeedinfi;B, and we here record them, 
meeting in the church wdb at 10^ A, M., 
' eiercises «ere at laid down in the fol- 
programme : 

EXXBCIEES IS THE CHLBCH. 
nos llTHH, Vrilttn by iillsi S. A. Oardlntr. 
lecf within Iheae walla once more, 
r «e hare gathered oft before ; 
lending loo, wiih apirits meek, 

Ihre, O l^rd, a blessing seek. 

from our school we pasBcd away, 
png paths before u» lay ; 
cattcred far, by ehance or choiee. 



O Thou, who in life'i school hast taught, 
Each noble aim, each holy Ihouehl ; 
Vrom «ho]n we lefltn to read aright. 
Thine own most precious Book of Light ; 

Grant, In the last CTentfViI day, 
'\Vhcu heatcn BDd earth shall pais afay, 
That lenchern, friends and schoolmates, all 
JIaj answer our great Master's ealL 
BEADING OF THE SCRIPTUBES ANO FBATEB, 
B«T. T. D. Cooa. 
IIV)C<i, Vriltco by Mlsi Uary M. BheUiy. 
Come wanderers ! to your Normal home, 

"With rheeKul hcaria repair ; 
Come all and join a grateful song, 
And breathe an humble prayer. 
Come ye who've toiled in Wlidom'a patiu, 

With rich experience blest— 
nctum Bi doth Ihe waodcring dote. 



And I 



ir welco 



■Tis jwcel to leave ont tn<ke awhile. 

And seek these pleasant halls ; 
To clasp the hand of teacher, friend. 

And lilt to Friendsbip'B calls. 
And while we datp the friendly hand. 

And speak Ihe kindly word ; 
The founuins of our hearts shaU be, 

For absent oues, deep stirred. 

Thoufih lime and distance separate, 

The lies here formed we'll ne'er forget, 

The fruit of happy hours. 
Along in Memory's shadowy halla, 

Familiar foolslcpa tread j 
Tbcie shall re-echo in our hearta, 

Tilt time with u* hath Sed. 

Dear School ! ThoOKh others be thy friends, 

And elsewhere be thy home ; 
Be some protecting angel thine, 

As long as thou shalt roam. 
Way the auspicious day yet come, 

When friends ahall not be riien ; 
^lien teachers, pupils, ne'er shall pari. 

But be at home iu Heaven. 

ADBnait— Paof, a. 8. Gum. 
Annstes-Btv. Bobxit At-Liii. 

Bthk— Be Ihaa, God I naltti hijh. 

The singing was conducted by a choir of itn- 
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? ilirtMii.ii of Mr. 11. S. Fii'lrtrn. 



, and •> 



c-IIont. .l.I'Tf.i.rii 



!nnil 



The Iii-wn* rrad fri'tn tlip Kiriiliirc* r(m"i-tl'U 
of th» hriiititlil (1rrcri|>li»n nf Wisdom and IhP 
cxlKirtallim lo Xtue raunx to Bcrk it* ttctmirM, 
fniio tlic Bunk nf I'rnvrrl", and Wai iiwdB to 
KCm new knd fri'th by the Chu|<Utn. 

The address of frufi'stor Orernc, ulio ii llic 
trut filhci of the ..liiiol, Hlio li,i- lH'in i-onndlcd 
wilh it fiom ila cotmnrnrcmcnl, auJ "hi 
rr»ij;n» Iiik olfiic c.f tuctiirvr, wan a Kiifi-fi 
mnde«t jirodurtion — »lino»tt'«i modest Kt -•nct- 
wt truth — aiiil nKoonfleJ, ewB In it* ilclaii- uf 
hiflniT, with raliiulilc ■iiiiui'stiom. lie briifly 
tweed the orlsin and niowlli of ll.i* Normal 
SrhonI from a privat* rharitalile enti.T|tti*c to it* 
present fimndiLlloD by the Si.itp, and shnireil how 
it ia cntLog much hit tlian ntlirr acboolii of th 
umechuactpriiiolhcT Stale*. The Mnti>lii-sof 
the schrnil were interrbiiii^, and hhrnnrd th.tt, in 
the fir-t Normal ela»i eM.-it>li»b>^d I); PtoT.O 



HeT. Pr. Sear* fpoWe of Ihc amount of pgurt 
fur n>i'rulni'<'* palhorrd that day, and danM 
whether, hy nnv othtr chance or oeeanos. N 
manjr penooa— moiily frnu]e»— conlJ bf pA- . 
eri'd. MiBM luii would be n teTioutlT fell In Ikl 
whole rommiinlty. BJiKH pmcntm-day. Tikt 
an rqnal number of joubg wbmtb a«aj tnm 
soiIi'lTand 5i>tt*Du1dT(«tit«Diattf whowEtti 
were f]irnt in the purtuit of nierr plca>arT,iBi 
their Ioni would ■rarrety be fctt 'beyondlhe uf 
mediate circle oftheir fHend* hnl rcmoTt tbo 
! le.i<'!iriK and rrenr part nf the eammnnity vjdU 

! 'S .;. -...'cd 10 a noble calling »od tolh 

' . . . of a useful pur)»*c, ind dw 

luhulc bnd Huiild Uecd i! (!.>> >i< ro tomvnf. 
He ri'j..ireJ al the pmd iU>uv U> dii> echnilii 



V X'lr 



(I'h'ii 



,IM; 



in the Norma) >rhon1, X>H : makinic a total of .il.1, 
(L Urff iimpiirlion of wh.nn are now cnitaRpd in 
tearhinic in the Slate. In rnnelnsion. ilie I'ro- 
tnmr ntludrd to thi- ftrt ih«t hlse oimeotian with 
theachDoItronldthatda rlaac ond hellionuhl 
that he had licen nliniately erttin«r(ed niih the 
achoii! froni lu commeneciui.'iit made Ihi* asuurcc 
of reictet to all present. The adilres* wa» clear, 
pertinent and hijtlil)- instrur^llve. 

Mr. Allyn'n remnrki alluded to the fact that 
ihi ichuol h&d, rrniii iti b('i;iniiiiis, paid ■■■ptcinl 
■tIrclioD lo the cullivaliou uf a fr>»dnc»i fur 
elcmcntnrj- drill ami thoruunhiien. and rcftarded 
thin fuel BM the hiuhent proof of the witdoni uf it, 
eirlMr%andth bent omen of it» fiuurc mreesf. 
H did not hlulc Mich a iirhmil ihould dn'<IUl- 
eluaiTely on the higher lir»iJclipa, but that 
ouphl, by all meafll loiniiitonharingthehBiii* 
rightly laid and thoroughly understood, and 
wheliihe foundation* of a eorapletennd accurate 
knowledge of tb Enftliah UBguage are well 
established at aehool, the sthctiu cut TCTfeiBlly 
Icam all eljic out of scli.iol if he ehiwe*. H 
closed by enhorling the grnduat«*of tbcSormol 
ichool to go on ai they had begun, tcochii^ 
modestly and yet ciGciently, such sihoola a« 
offered; not haajfling about wage* and official 
poBition. but doing pieaonl duties — the great and 
the Bmoll — a* they presented thennelTCS, and 
doing earhot these duties better audbetfcrdaily. 
■nd they could not fail to raitethedignityof the 
teacher'* profcuion, and the standard of educa- 
tion in the whole eommunity. 



Aft IT singing the good old hymn — 

lie thou. O God! exalted high, 
And a« thy iilury fill* the iky, 
Po be ih^ j>ower Ob earth dispUied 
Till thou an here a* there obeyed, 

the eongiegntion udjoumcd to the 

(.'ULLATIO:* IS XOBMAt. HALL. 
Here Tisii a rich treat for the phrsieal mli.> 
featt th did the *y ri good to look a-l lb* lir|M 
i-olors and tasteful ananKement of -riindi ai 
flower* that rivaled theolfsrtorie* itiih the p«t* 
fumes and odor*of1?o({aeUand strawbenici. (sl 
Ihal tickled the palate, vlulu it sati-fiel bcA 
Ixidy and Miul. The young ladic* of the Nomi^ 
school howed that Ibcy knew lotncihing alual 
dome»ti ecomomy and Ihe anered rite* of noW* 



" We meet here to>day not *s teacher and jnffii 
— the one lo impart and the other to receicc in- 
stiuclion — nop yet ai friend ordinarily mtett 
friend in the daily valki of life, or in the (oeial 
circle. V>'e meet inther a.a member* of aome 
family ab.nit (he old hcaitb-tlone, to elaip th* 
friendly hand, lo xtendto each olhct the kindly 
greeting, to reenll pleaunt memories of hoon 
gone by, to relate on mutual eiperienees. M 
exchange words of congratulation of sympathy 
and of counsel, and lo enkindle within nurtelTct 
new hopes and niplrations, and new strength flu' 
the Aiture. Fur such a purpose haTC wc as*em> 
bled: to auch a gathering is it my privilege to 
welcome you. 

A* I look around and ate bo many friend* and 
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;all so many familiar countenances, it seems 
e a dream, the time that has passed since that 
It private Normal school was gathered, five 
urs ago, in the little hall above. Everything 
■n was new to us. You had assembled for a 
Terent purpose from any which had previously 
led you together. Your instructors — four in 
naber-^were, with the exception of Professor 
eene, strangers to you, and to those among 
om they were to find a temporary home. 
my were their fears and doubts as to the re- 
^tion they should have, and the success which 
»uld attend their efforts; but the very first 
feting was sufficient to dispel them all. 
Prof. Greene has already given you a sketch 
the earlier history of the Normal school thus 
gun, but there is one part of it to which he has 
t done justice. I allude to his own labors, 
is high character as an educator, and our own 
rong personal attachment to him, alone in- 
iccd Prof. Russell, Mr. Sumner and myself to 
innect ourselves with a private Normal school 
I this city ; while his honorable position and 
smmanding influence here, secures to us in 
dvonce the cooperation and sympathy of those, 
rhLout whose generous aid our plans could not 
i&ve been carried into execution. 

That first school, too, was conducted mainly 
ttder his direction. To him we looked constant- 
ly for counsel and advTce. He was actively em- 
^ed in teaching during both sessions of the 
printe Normal school, and ha^ been a teacher 
b the State Normal school, with the exception 
of one tenut from its establishment till the 
pesent time. It is not too much to say, that 
great as have been our obligations to others, we 
ve more indebted to Prof 8. 8. Orecne tha^ to 
U]r other individual, for the establishment of the 
Khode Island State Normal school, and for its 
■uccets and prosperity. His connection with it 
ceases with to-day, but his interest in its welfare 
^ not be lessened by the change. 

Another teacher of the first private Normal 
Khool was Prof. William Russell, a gentleman 
^^0, though not a native of America, has de- 
^ed the best years of his life to the advance- 
Bient of American education. I regret that he is 
i^ot with us here. He would have been, but for 
Agigements elsewhere. It is pleasant to know 
^U his interest in our school continues, and 
^&t he is still doing efficient service in the cause 
!>^ education. 

There was a third, whose name I have heard 
^f^ok many lips to-day. Mr. Arthur Sumner, 
tho began his career as a Normal teacher with 
tW establishment of this institution, and who 
continued in it for more than a year alter its 

20 ' 



adoption by the State. You all remember his 
skill and fidelity, his freshness and originality. 
Nothing seemed trite when it came from his lips. 
There was no study or exercise around which he 
could not throw an interest. We miss him here 
to-day, but we are assured that nothing but im- 
perative duties, in a distant city, would have 
caused his absence. 

There are other early friends of the school 
whose services were acknowledged in the ad- 
dress of the morning, but whose names, at least, 
I must mention. Among them are the members 
of the School Committee and City Council of 
Providence, Hon Henry Barnard, the first School 
Commissioner of the State, and Hon. £. R. 
Potter, successor to Mr. Barnard, who secured 
the passage of the act making an appropriation 
for a State Normal school. 

Since the establishment of the State school, we 
have received much valuable aid from friends 
within and without the city. Every member of 
the faculty of Brown University has lectured 
before the school more than once — some of them 
(Professors Dunn and Angcll) several times. 

Indeed, I have not called on an individual in 
any part of the State for a service to the Normal 
school, who has not promptly responded, and 
expressed his desire to aid, both by word and 
deed, an institution of so much public importance. 

To such favoring influences, and to the effi- 
ciency of my faithful assistant teachers, is due, 
in a great measure, whatever of success may have 
attended the operations of the school. 

Since its establishment, the hand of death has 
been laid on three who were its pupils. 

One, Miss Emily C. Burdeck, of Yolentown, 
Conn., was a member of the private school. I 
have learned nothing of her history, save that 
she is dead. 

Another, Miss Lorana Morrell, of West- 
minster, Mass., attended the State school two 
terms, and had commenced an honorable ca- 
reer as teacher in the school connected with 
the Dexter Asylum, in this city ; when with the 
apparent health and vigor of youth upon her, she 
was attacked by sickness and cutoff in the midst 
of her usefulness. She was a true, noble-hearted, 
Christian woman. 

The last. Miss Annie F. Bryant, of this 
city, is the only one who has been called 
directly f^om our school to that bed of sick- 
ness firom which she never rose. Hers was 
an earnest spirit. With untiring faithfulness and 
assiduity, she devoted herself to preparation for 
the teacher's life, and was eagerly anticipating, 
nay, almost longing for the time when she could 
assume the duties of what was to her a sacred 
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nlling. VThen fniliag bcullh rumpcllnl her la 
■utpcnd bcr sludirt, «lie left w.-)un>l iDlending 
Boon ID [cturn, but 'IIu irba ductU nil ibinga 
well,' mtli-d her boiDC. Sbr lived i Chrittian'i 
lire and died t. ChriitiftD't dcmh, bngip)' ia the 
hope of a glorious iniraortnlllj. 

Thirty-oni' of our number ha>c mnrricd, of 
whoio twenly-one were mciobcrs of lie privmlc 
and ten or ibe State lebtral. 

In closing, wbit further eliall I •aj' > Thought! 
innumciablc come thranginif up of the lime nhen, 
u members of the «choo!, jou lu well, ■□ Fnthu- 
■UilicJly even, petfanned juur paitj : or when 
■bout to go fuTtb lo jaur Seldi of Ubur (t Ibc 
clOBe of ■ term, you Blood before mo full of 
sniioui solicitude, jret of high hope. Hut now, I 
■ec ]-ou returned, for a brief inDmcnl, fiom those 
fieldi to the familiar halls xhich have dd often 
before resounded »ilh the muaic of your loicea, 
and trhere you have so often drank in insltuction. 
To-morrow yon vill again go furtb, and Trhnt can 
I aaj to jrou! What irordi ean I add to Ihoic 
irhich were uttered when jrou first left your Nor- 
mal Home! 

My.chargc — and it is a fiiuilinr one to you — 

Though you have left the formal «choo1, your 
education is only begun. You hate a wurk la 
do foi t/eiinrlca, as well as for others. Strive, 
then,' eon»tantly, earnestly, for improvement. 
Lot your own seif-eduealion, and that which you 
■hBll do for the educativn of your pupil». be 
Bomething more than show, something more 
than the accretion of knowledge from »-ilhoul. 

I lemcmber, ai a boy, going into the flcida 
iitn a light fall of snow, and making a tittle ball 
which could be held in the hand, I rolled, ic 
Drn- and otor the ground, and ag it rolled, the 

large that mf alrengUi was icareely sufficient 
to move it, and I fondly imagined t);al in 
DBO 01 two turn* mote would be gathered a 
ball which would endure days of thaw and ex- 
cite the admiration of all my companions ; but 
alas, with the next reTolulion it fell to pirees 
and crumbled of its own weight, and the bajc, 
tmtren earth alone told of the (ruck it had 
paued. Thnl ball ia not an unapt emblem of 
a Itind of education which teachers are in dan- 
get of attempting to acquire for thomsclrei and 
Imput to others. For a time it mnkea n splendid 



beauty or comeliness to tempi ua to retiaee on 
stcp>, and we hare acquired no power U makt 
new aequiaitions. 

Let not your courac be such. Bather In root 
aim 11 teachers and as studenU be, to leoui 
that healthful growth bom witluD which gild 
rlrcuglh and ligor, not only for the aeqniuiigi 
of knowledge, but for the duchnrge of moj da^ 
of life. 

Your own experience miul confirm the aHt^ 
lion oflcu made while you were atudcnu herd 
that as teachers you are and will be priied, nol 
by the fact that you here had these idvu- 
lagcs or those, but by what yon do and wbit 
you are — by what you are as teachers — bywlul 
you are bh mm and women in all the relatioas of 
life. Do Dot, then, I again beg of yon, lay claia 
lo any peculiar excellence bccaaae yon arc gndn- 
otes of a Xormal school i but by your worK, bj 
faithfully performing every duty, prove joai' 
»rlvc» worthy the nome, and otbera will bwlos 
it upon yon. YoQ will, indeed, be Mouut 



Ob '. gatty pasa the hours 

Ofthis, ourfcsliTcday, 

And brightly bloom the lowert 

Of frieadahip, in our way. 

Then let us garlands twine. 

Of buds that wUl not die. 

To 'mind us of these hours of light. 

When they are long gone by. 



Talis hi 



e oft reaDunded 



and we i 



(onder 



amount of knowledge which has t 
lated, but in the rough conlncl* of 
ahlTtred Into fragmenti. Worse 



tlhe V 



Once more we'll lot the eoboet 

Fling back our melody. 

Oh! yes; we'll gaily sing, 

Not let one thought of care. 

Come near to mar the off'ring meet 

That now. to joy trv bear. 

This day will soon be over. 

We soon again shall part j 

Bnl we will keep its mem'ry 

Still fresh within the heart. 

Then lei us gaily sing, 

While Btill we linget here. 

And moy Mr scenes of fhture Joy 

Bless all our friends so dear. 

Mr. COLHcas then gave a> the first regiJ" 
sentiment : 

Angeiri Iwits— We haxe had them,bM,»l«l 
few and far between. 
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lied up Prof. J. B. Axoell, of Brown 
r, who remarked that there were several 
ngels, and he thought that the attend- 
to-day must he satisfied there is a 
Angell in this company. He proceeded 
strain, remarking that he thought the 
Jristol unwise if they did not prevent 
al of the school to that place. Think 
he, one hundred young ladies such as 
ight into competition in the small town 
! "What chance would there be for 
est beauties? He concluded with a 
itary tribute to that good old town, and 
as a sentiment : 

'•mal Si'hool — It will never fail to go on 
it has a Coidurn-'mg locomotive. 

t toasts were : 

soil of Bristol prove as congenial to 
Normal School us that of Providence. 

>ol is to wander — shall it have a Shep- 

led up Rev. Dr. Shepherd of Bristol, 
"Let him that putteth on the harness 
ike him that putteth it oflF.*' We are 
issume the harness given us by the 
ssembly, and we are happy it is such a 
*ne. Wc cannot boast of our learned 
to aid the undertaking, but we have 
irm hearts and generous sympathies 
'nd a helping hand. The Rev. Doctor 
his gratification at the scene presented, 
:; had noticed one peculiarity in Normal 
that was animation. He was delighted 
rst school he visited that was taught 
al scholar — he had awakened an inter- 
Dwn a zeal that he had not known he- 
re is such a thing as throwing an inter- 
the dryest themes, which these teachers 
ve found out. He expressed the desire 
tnoval of the school should not diminish 
.t or cooperation of its friends in Provi- 

t sentiment was announced : 

fcss — As she nurtures the tender mind 
nay she not forget her muse. 

nse to this sentiment, Miss Sarah C. 
D read the following sprightly and 
>em : 

bright summer day was o'er, 
ig in at the half-shut door 
thadows of the night, 
ootstcps, soft and light, 
led cross the floor, 
sunlight fell no more, 
le casement crept the breeze, 
rom the summer trees 



Low breathed sighs for the day just gone, 
Oentlc words for night coming on. 
Listening to each whispered tone. 
The good monk Earnest sat alone- 
He held in his hand a little book, 
That now, he closed with weary look— 
" Yes ! yes ! " said he, " my task is done, 
Twas finished, just at set of sun. 
I have written in this, for many a day, 
And still, it seemeth to me but play." 
"What hast thou written ? " in the room 
Whispered a voice, in the deepening gloom. 
" I have written," he said, and he faintly smiled, 
,, I have written a book for the little child." 
The voice grew sweeter, clearer still. 
It seemed the little room to fill, 
"ini bless thee," it said, "1*11 bless thee, my son," 
"I will bless thee, for this, that thou hast done," 
" Because thou would'st guide the child in truth, 
To thee shalt be given eternal youth." 

« • ' • • • • 

The sunset hour had passed and gone, 
Again, good Earnest sat alone. 
He held in his hand the little book, 
But off from his brow the weary look 
Had passed away, and in its stead 
The pale moonlight played round his head, 
And showed beneath a peaceful face, 
Where age and toil should leave no trace. 
«'« « « • • • • 

For the good monk Earnest, not alone 
Was the blessing given, in angel tone. 
*Tis ever thus, from day to day. 
That tliose, who point the upward way. 
That those who guide the young in truth. 
Renew, from day to day, their youth. 

Within these halls, good Normal styled, 
'Twas first we learned to teach the child, 
And how wc strove from day to day. 
To assume ourselves the childish way ; 
'Till dullness feigned to dullness grew, 
And we held no more, what once we knew. 
With crayon, oft, in either hand, 
One of our mates would take her stand, 
And strive what earthly power could do, 
To show how one and one made two. 
Few were convinced, and since that time, 
(If I may speak of it in my rhyme) 
To the altar even, some have gone. 
To prove that two can make but one. 
How oft we ranged on left and right. 
And chose our champions for the fight ; 
Armed with a book, each took her place. 
And cried defiance in the other's face« 
Then came a clash of words, and voices high, 
And tones arose, and mingled in the ak'^^ \ 
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*Till tome would die for want of breath, 

And some would 8i>eak e'en in their death, 

'Till discord forced the whole to yield— 

Who shouted loudest won the field ! 

And their sweet music often brought 

The softest notes ker lips had caught, 

And those that discord ruled, ere lon^ 

Were found to accord, in a 8ong. 

And O, how oft, an adventurous band, 

We traveled in thought o'er ocean and land. 

The mountains we scaled, or we sounded the sea, 

AMieresoc'er man hath been — we wandered free. 

But fancy never flew so light. 

As when it spread its pinions bright, 

And bore us on to future years ; 

In those bright days we had no fears 

For our iuccess as teachers,— no ! 

We thought our scholars all would grow 

In wisdom's ways, as straight and tall 

As stands the poplar by the wall ! 

We thought our school-rooms each should be 

The sweetest spots on earth to see. 

And that the centre of each scene 

Should be the stately school-ma'am queen. 

The ideal this ! Wish you the real to view ? 

I'll draw just one small scene for you. 

*Tis afternoon — the bell hath rung, 

The scholars seated, — school's begun. 

MThe class in spelling may now rise,". 
•• Please ma'am, the sun shines in my eyes," 
*• John, close the blinds and take your place," 
" Tom Jones keeps spitting in my face ! " 
** Well, Thomas Jones may come this way," 
"Those little girls must stop their play." 
** Now, Mary, you may spell * before,' " 
** Some one's knocking at the door." 

*' 'Tis Tom Jones* mother come to know 
Why her poor boy is punished so, 
She's sure that he can do no wn.ng, 
He is not well — was never strong ; 
He had the measles when quite small. 
And never should be crossed at all. 
At home he did just as he pleased, 
At school she did not want him teased. 
If the teacher still abused him thus, 
Why then, she'd surely make a fuss, 
Or take her boy away from school ; 
She'd have it known 'twas not her rule 
To have her Tom so illy served. 
He should have all that he deserved ! " 
The teacher simply thought he should, 
Sincerely wished, that once, he could. 
Now turns she to the class again, 
"This little girl ma/ spell * complain.' " 
•**My head aches where I made a bump, 
May I go vet it at the pump ? " 
•"Yes, you may go — ^Don't wet your dress," 



" The class may sit, Ti* time for recess.** 
The children play — The teacher ponders well. 
Whether they erer will learn to spelL 

On learning's hill we oft fresh courage need. 
For, O ! 'tis weary work, the child to lead. 
Along each steep ascent ; for rocks abound, 
And oft the path winds round and round. 
Still, we've learned in our bright school boon. 
To strew each path with love's fair flowers. 
That in gathering them from day to day. 
The child may not think it a weary way. 
We have gathered to-day a social band, 
That we may see these flowers expand ; 
That in our hearts we may plant anew, 
Or freshen the old with kindly dew. 
For when this happy day is o'er, 
Within these halls shall soon no more 
Be gathered those who, year by year. 
Have learned and taught and labored here. 
The pictures and maps from off* the wall. 
The books and the shelves shall be taken all 
The old clock down from its resting place, 
We shall see no more its honest face ! 
All, all away ! Shall nothing stay 
To speak of just one bright school day ? 
Oh ! yes, these halls shall still be dear ! 
For the sake of those who've met us here ! 
For sake of friends we can never forget. 
We'll love these halls where first we met ! 

If the prayer ascendeth not up to the sky. 
It shall never be answered by God on high. 
All labor is worship ! and tho* apart 
Our altars may rise, still if from the heait 
Each tribute be brought— each ofiering be given ! 
In one they shall join and ascend to heaven. 
Then let us once more to the good monk look, 
And write, each in our hearts, a little book, 
For the use of the child whom we would guide. 
Let its pages be pure ; let no sin hide 
With its blotting stain where the leaves unfold; 
But write sweet young thoughts in letters of gold. 
Thus shall we need no other shield. 
To guard us on life's battle-field ; 
For he who keepeth the heart with care. 
Shall soon break down each tempting snare ; 
And they who are most like the little child. 
With worldly stains are the least defiled. 
To the pure in heart .was the blessing given. 
That they should be nearest to God in heaven ! 

The charms of this meritorious production were 
heightened by an excellent delivery. 

The next sentiment was : 

7%« City of Proridencf^Though. no longer the 
home of the' Normal School, it will ever be our 
Normal home. 
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plana of celeatial joy atiDie. 

Responded to by Mr. Com 

The firfl mover in the eilibltAhmciit of n dkt- 

anent Siinual Bcliool and il« fa«t friend— Rct, 
T. D. Cook. 

nev. Mr. Cooi responded in a neat tpcech, 
nd gave as a icmiraent: 

Prm-iilenee aiul Brittol — One now and forcTei 
n the cause of Education. 

The following mng, written by Mit« CASDiCB 
C. WiLCoi, wa« then aung: 

Risht glad are we the friendi to ice, 

Witbin this hall, where wisdom's call 

Our hcatlt did gladly greet. 
Though we may stray for, far away. 

We oft will tall to mind 
Tlie friendships formed within thcio walli, 

lo-Auld Lang Syne." 



The teachcra, friends, 






In Men 



in happier houra, 
Their names have deeply scored -, 

And cherished there, with anaious earc. 
Those names we iilll shall find. 

When this bright day hath passed away 
With " Auld Lang Sync." 

For one short hour, we'll here forget 
Thai time so <wirt halh flown : 

And heart and hand, a joyous band, 
We'll claim this hour our own. 

Sow pleasant words and friendly tones 
Our hearts shall strongly bind, 

That this bright hour be linked e'etinoro 
With "Auld Lang Syne." 



When here we pa 

Be filled with si 

And patient atill. 






We'll gladly call to mind 
These hours we've spent — these happy days 
Of "Auld Lang Syna." 

Aletler from ECWABB H*aB(«, Esq., of Woon- 
icket. whose generous offer of room* for the 
'ormal ichoot, when it was in danger of being 
tiandoaed by the Elate, will be remembered by 
ur readers, was read by Mr. Colbnrn, and wa 
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cannot rcfrmin from copying from it a single para- 
graph. Mr. Harris says : " Your mention of the 
interest I have manifested in the success of the 
Normal school, ia very gratifying to me. I assure 
you the only object I had in Tiew, in my offer, 
was to secure the continuance and promote the 
success of the school, and to benefit our village. 
I know of no way in which a true philanthropist 
can do better than educate or contribute to the 
education of the people.'* 

Letters were also received from Rev. William 
Stowe, of Westerly ; Rev. Thomas H. Vail, Gov. 
Dyer, Hon. James Y. Smith, Prof. Wm. Russell, 
Prof. Arthur Sumner, Rev. J. Boydcn, G. H. 
Calvert, Esq., Hon. £. R. Potter, and others. 

The exercises of the day closed with a levee at 
the house of the Principal. 



EDrcATioxAL Associations — their Annual 
Meetings. — ^This is near the season when these 
bodies — so useAil and profitable to teachers — are 
to assemble for their annual gatherings. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education meets in Albany, August Ist. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meets in Montreal the second 
week in August. 

The American Institute of Instruction meets 
in Bf anchester, N. H., August 18th, 19th and 20th. 

The New York Teachers' Association meets 
in Binghampton, N. Y., on the 28th, 29th and 
dOth of July. 

The New Hampshire Teachers' Association 
meets in Concord, N. H., August 4th and 5th. 

The National Association of Teachers will hold 
its first meeting in Philadelphia, August 26th. 

Hon. Geo. H. Calvert, of Newport, R. I., will 
deliver an address before the American Institute 
of Instruction, instead of Prof. Fisher, as an- 
nounced in our June number, and we venture to 
say that there will be no sounder and more philo- 
sophical views than his address will contain. 



The Seventh Annual Session of three days, of 
the Vermont Teachers' Association, will be held 
at Northfield, commencing on the 18th of August 
next Addresses are to be delivered by J. S. 
Adams, Esq., Secretary of the Vermont Board of 
Education; Rev. Eli Ballou, Editor Chrigtian 
JRtpotitory; Edward Bourne, LL.D., President 
Norwich University; Prof. M. H. Buckham, 
A. M., University of Vermont; Prof. M. A. 
Cummings, New Hampton Institution, Fairfax ; 
Rev. C. W. Cushing, A. M., Principal Newbury 
Seminary; Prof. W. H. Parker, A. M., Middle- 
bury College; and Rev. Calvin Pease, D. D., 



If on the way to or from tehooi, tufo teholan f 
into difficulty with each other, hat not the feaek 
authority and it it not his duty to attempt an a 
juttment of that difficulty t or would hit authorU 
in thit cote, be no more than if a tcholar thoald$ 
into difficulty with tome one not connected with t 
tchoolf 

This question is a supplement to one lato 
published, and needs but a few words in additi£ 
We should say, in both cases, that the tead 
should converse with the scholars and exerl 
moral influence over them to prevent such di 
culties. The only case when the teacher ww 
be justified in assuming or claiming power 
punish a scholar for an act done out of schfl 
would be when the case clearly grows out 
the school exercises. In every other case he 
bound, of course, to exert a moral inflaen 
And while every teacher should remember h 
potent is influence, he should also remember tl 
it is not gotemment. He must do most that 
does for his scholars out of school by way of 
fluence, and much of what he does for then 
school by way of govemment- 

In every case of difficulty growing up in 
school, or during recesses, the teacher ha 
right to inquire about it and advise and as 
the settlement ; but whatever does not gro^ 
out of the school and its proper exercises, 
may not attempt much. We say that, a 
general thing, therefore, the two cases suppi 
in the question are very dissimilar. In the \ 
case, the cause of difficulty most probably wc 
grow out of something in the school itself; in 
latter case, most probably not. And this wt 
make it the duty of the teacher to ask about 
former, and generally not to ask about the lal 
Yet the circumstances surrounding every i 
a case would be so different from those aro 
any other case, that no general directions ca 
given. Every teacher must study for hin 
each case that arises, and it will be to his p 
if he will write down in a* book a report of c 
case of embarrassment that he meets with ii 
daily duties. This will beget a habit of thou 
ful deliberation, and will be a useful stoi 
practical knowledge. 



Acts Relating to the Public School 
Rhode Island, with Rem a&ks, Fobms 
Decisions. — ^No portions of the Laws of Rl 
Island arc of more general interest than t 
relating to her Public Schools. They a 



every voter and every family. On their chf 
PreridentU.V.M.,andPresidcntofAssociation. Iter and administration depends chiefly the 
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ciencj of our whole system of public education. 
There is not a school district or school in which 
questions concerning them do not, in some form 
o; other, arise. It is, then, of peculiar impor- 
tance that they should be generally understood. 
To meet this want no less than four editions have 
been published, tIz. : 1846, 1851, 1855, and now 
the last revised edition, 1857. These are «11 
accompanied by explanatory remarks and forms, 
to meet the ordinary cases which may aiise in 
their application. 

The present edition is by far more Ml and 
complete than any of the preceding. It contains 
the reTised law passed at the January session of 
the Qeneral Assembly, and has been prepared 
^th great care, with remarks and forms to meet 
tU the changes which have been introduced. It 
Contains, also, toll reports of the more important 
decisions of the School Commissioners, and what 
Adds greatly to its valoe, it has a copious index. 
It thus embodies a large amount of valuable in- 
formation, so well digested and arranged for 
teference that it would seem that nothing but 
decided carelessness would cause serious errors 
b the application of the law. It is the most 
Suable edition of School Laws and the best ex- 
position of practice under them we have seen, 
^Bd reflects great credit on the industry and 
'^^ithMness of the worthy School Commissioner, 
*ko prepared it. D. 



Wbtfiblo Normal Amociatiox.— The Fifth 
Triennial Meeting of this Association will be held 
^t Westfleld, on Thursday and Friday, the 30th 
^dSIst of July next 

A Bosinesa Meeting will be held at Normal 
^^ on Thursday afternoon, at 2j| o'clock. 

On Friday forenoon the Triennial Oration will 
^ delivered by George W. Curtis, Esq., of New 
'*'o»k, 

A Poem will be delivered by J. O. Holland, 
^•q., of Springfield. 

All who have been members of the school, 
^H«thet at Barre or Westfleld, are invited to be 
^^esent and participate in the exercises. It is 
^^pected that this will be a general re-gathering 
""""^ jubilee of jubilees. 

"We are aasnred that the hes^tality of our 
W'estfield firiends'HM generous and complete on 
former oecasion»-^will be extended to all the 
former members of the school. Those desiring 
PUeeswUl please report themselves at Normal 
Hmllunmediately on their arrival. 

A general catalogue, containing the names of 
^ who have been members of the sehool, (in- 
cilnding the Barre school,) date of entering, time 
of ttteadance, time taoght since, present resi- 



dence, present name of ladies who have married, 
and other interesting and valuable matter, will 
be published previous to the meeting, and will 
be for sale at that time. Price, twenty-five cents. 
Single copies will be sent, postage paid, to any 
part of the country, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents, or five copies will be sent to one address 
for one dollar. For catalogues address J. W. 
Dickinson, Westficld. 

Any communications from those not able to be 
present at the meeting, may be addressed to 
J. W. Dickinson, principal of the Normal school, 
Westfield, Mass. 

By the kindness of the Superintendents, free 
return tickets will be furnished on the following 
railroads : Western, Boston and Worcester, Con- 
necticut River, Worcester and Nashua, Provi- 
dence and Worcester, and probably ^ Canal and 
Eastern. Chas. HuTCiiiiiS, Pres't. 

Benefit Street Grammar School^ \ 
Providence, June 22, 1357. { 



Ay Unpleasant Paragbaph. — ^We find our- 
selves under the necessity of alluding once more 
to our unsettled bills ; and though we feel very 
good-natured, yet we confess to being very much 
afilicted. Come now, good friends and readers 
of the Schoolmaster, do send us along that little 
amount of money belonging to us in your pockets. 
We want, we need, we shall suffer if we do not 
get it, and that pretty soon. But then, look here : 
we shall not suffer so much as you will. You are 
doing wrong, and that will hurt you more than it 
can hurt us. Come, send right along and let us 
make a better periodical for you, and pay our 
honest debts just when they become duft 
That's all. 



We ABE Latb Aoazn— And we ought to be 
ashamed of it, we think we hear some one say. 
We are very sorry, and very sorry for the cause 
of it— the printer was sick. We do mean to be 
up to the times, but somehow, the chances are 
against us this time. Pray, pardon us, and sym- 
pathise with us. 



Bridoewatbb Normal Association.— The 
fifteenth anniversary of this association will be 
held at Bridgewater, on Wednesday, July 29th. 
The address will be delivered by William James 
Potter, of Cambridge. Arrangements are mak- 
ing for a large gathering of Normalites. 



Illinois Nobmal Uniybbbitt. — ^It gives us 
pleasure to learn that C. £. Henry, Esq^, of 
reoria, editor of the lUinoie Teacher, is appointed 
principal of tiie Illinois Normal University. The 
appointment is a good one. He is just the man 
for the post. We predict for him and the Uni- 
versity the highest success. 
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OUB BOOK TABIiE. 

The First Amkuh-ax Aitf tk- ExrrniTiox, 
by Dr. K.vNr, in one volumo ; and the Skcoxh 
Amiiiikan AiuTic Exi'KDiTioN, bv Ur. Kam;. 
in two vi)lunH'-«. liuvc bocn issufil in nnir«)nii '«tvlc 

• 

by ChiliU ^' roterson, of PhiladcliiluH. Those 
boi»ks are truly wonderful 1}4ii)ks to us in these 
warm hititudes ; but .still, ihey have sueh an 
c\ident air of truth and earn est ncss, siuch a phiin 
purpose to make the beiit of everytliin<;, and do 
no modestly speak of the auth<»r*s part in them, 
that no one can doubt the exaetneni* of their dc- 
taiU. They exhibit the work of the iihilanthro- 
pist an well as that of the mere sailor and adven- 
turer, and are, aliove all fictions, most Intensely 
bewitching!. We ti<\\ i.^e our readern to read them 
bv all means; and if vou have read them already, 
a second reading will do no harm. Buy them if 
you can buy any books ; hire them from the eir- 
culutini; library if you have a couple of sixpences, 
and if not, then buy the loan of them from a 
friend : and when you have done the re,idin^, if 
you arc not both wiiicr and better, we are mis- 
taken both as to your sense and capacity. 

Famiuaii SoiKxrE; or, The Scientific Expla- 
nation of the Principles of Natural and Phy^ieal 
Science. By David A. Wells. A. M. Philadel- 
phia: Childrt in. Petcrcion, 12i Arch Street. This 
is a very useful exposition of ten thousand simple 
and yet wonderful thin pes. Every one ought to 
know all that this volume contains, and the best 
way he can have it in a short time, is by buying 
the book and stud\-ing it carefully ; for it cimtains 
almoRt all that men want to know theoretically 
about Mechanics, Acoustics, Heat, ,and a hundred 
other great topics of practical importance. 

Familiar AhtronoxT; or, An Introduction 
to the Study of the Heavens. Illustrated by Ce- 
lestial Maps and Engravings, with a Treatise on 
Globes. By Hannah M. Bouvier. Philadelphia : 
Childs & Peterson, 18^37. This is another fine 
work by these very enterprising publishers, and 
i^ worthy of all praise. We trust the time is not 
far distant when all men will know more of the 
stars than they now do, and we regard this book 
as a good pioneer in the way. 

This Practical Elocvtionist and Academi- 
cal Rkader and Speaker, by John W. S. 
Hows, Professor of Elocution in Columbia Col- 
lege. Philadelphia: Childs &- Peterson, 18o7. 
Tliis is, in our opinion, an excellent compilation. 
It is not too much encumbered with technicalities 
and rules ; it has a fine and tasteful selection of 
pieces, and many of these arc not mere fragments, 
odds and ends. We do heartily endorse it. | 



Tii i: CoNSTiTiTioNAL Text-Book— « Fndifld 
and Familiar ExpoMtion of the Unhid StitoL 
By Furnam Shepnrd. This book contaiBiapNl 
many things besides the Constitntioii, tint no^ 
i-itizeu ought to know. The stady of the ObHtf- 
tntxon and hi^tory of the country is of the gnil- 
est imiwrtanee, and here these arc sotreatsln 
to make a book of the highest interest and nlH. 
It ought tn be in every house and in every sAool, 
if not us a test-book, yet, as an occasional tn^ 

brM>k. 



Cai.ktx!?' Game at Words, fbr Home 
ment and Instruction, is a neat bos of eardi( 
with letters, figures and points, intended Is hi 
used in spelling, reading and composition. Itii 
a capital game, as our youngsters testily, ill 
worth twice the money it costs. Every \aS^ 
ought to have it, for the older, if not for ttf 
younger members. It is a fine present, and en 
be had of the publishers, Calkins k BtilM, M 
Broadway, X, Y. 



Little DuituiTT has been sentiisbyPumMi 
of Philadelphia. It is enough to say that wei^ 
gard it, in several respects, as the best of Diekfn' 
works. This publisher nor the public does art 
need our advice or opinion on the book, ss hebi 
published already some eighteen difierent final 
of it, and the readers have before this read tkcB 
all. 



Wr have had No.'s 5 and 6 of the CTCLOP0U 
OK Wit axd Hi'mor, by William E. Bnrtoii 
from I). Kimball * Co.. 17 Market Square, PwH" 
dence. It improves as it goes on. Thepoitnhl 
that adorn tlie numbers arc worth as nnditf 
the matter. 

IIari'er's Weekly, put up in monthly psrt^ 
is a remarkably convenient affair, and can lie kid 
at the same place. Wc see it witU/more intad' 
in this shape than in any other. 



School Committee of Scituatb.— Wb. ^ 
Kent, chairman; £. L. Phetteplace, clerk; A* 
Field, Dr. Nicholas, H. P. Angcll, are the acB- 
bers of this committee for this year, and websvi 
no doubt but ihat they will do their duties in tUi 
line — as they have done in all othero— thorongUf 
and well. The Chairman's address ia Kort^ 
Seituate, and he is a rare friend of the sehoot' 
teacher. 

They are about to make a thorough changed 
the old school books. They do not do thii &» 
the simple purpose of changing books, hot M 
supplant those books that are old and won ovt 
Wc wish them abundant success. 
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From the German of SpinUIer. 
The B'urembers liivins Egg. 

One day an aged citixcn of Xurcmbcrg 

amc before the mayor, and submitted to him 

the request, that he would allow him to be 

ihnt up in pridon for a short time, in order 

tbat he might there be able entirely to devote 

lumself to his own thcftlghts without being 

&turbed. This ai)plieatiou astonished the 

mtyoT not a little, and with great gentleness 

V asked the citizen, whom he knew very well, 

the cause of so singular a wish. 

"My wife and my sons worry me so drcad- 

fcHv," answered the eitizen. ••! hare a 

peculation of importance in my head, wliich 

I "wiU at present discover to nobody. A wise 

aaa speaks only of deeds that are done, hut 

My inquisitiTC family tease me with their 

^Ufttions, and their suspicions, and their re- 

pn>iche8, so that I have not one moment of 

P<«cc. When I put them off, or if I go to 

*OTk in my own little work-room, tlioy dis- 

^'^'b me incc«(santly, and worry me to death. 

* therefore want a few weeks of quiet, or I 

™*U really die of anxiety and trouble of 

'^^''d," This explanation astonished the 

""•yoT stiU more. 

**My good man," replied he, "the trade 
J** your sons, which you yourself carry on, 
** ^' itfldf rather a noisy one. Braziers and 
f'^^^^likc persons are not very gei^le and quiet 
•** their occupation ; but still there must be 
*^* part of your house in which nobody can 
^**^ * right to disturb you." 
" Butthey do disturb me nevertheless ; they 



break my door open, rummage all my things, 
and displace the work I have begun. I can 
bear it no longer." 

•» I will inquire into this," said the mayor, 
after considering a short time; but put all 
thoughts of the prison out of your head. 
TiCave that dismal dwelling to those A"ho have 
deserved punishment. The place for honest 
people is tlieir own homes." Tlic tradesman 
made a sad face at this speech. 

** Then/' cried he, •• I shall never be able to 
finish what I have in my head ! My life is a 
continual misery to me, and in the meanwhile 
the time is irretrievably lost. Ah I nobody 
knows how dear time is to me at tliis very 
moment ! *' ITie mayor now admomslied him 
afresh, and advised him earnestly to visit the 
bloodletter, who would no doubt find some 
means of quieting him. Peter Ilele shook his 
head, and wended his way home again. 

As the mayor kept his word, and caused the 
wife and sons of the good eitizen to be brought 
before him, there arose a great disturbance on 
their return home, for the old man did not 
deny the request he had made to the mayor, 
or what he had related to him about them. 
Upon this the mother and sons went boldly 
into court, and declared that for some time 
there had been no living with the father, llw 
wife said he had become very odd in his ways ; 
(hat he was always murmuring to himself 
about things which had no sense ; that he now 
never spoke a reasonable word to anybody ; 
and that upon the slightest observation from 
her he got so angry as to be almost beside 
himself, and often threatened to beat her. 
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Goinj; on in tin* way, he did no work, al- 
thou^li till* sons wtTC quite youn^, uicxpi.Ti- 



sccund son, Josef, who was of as cool a tem- 
pcranieut as hin brother Peter was choleric, 



cucod lads; the husin^ss all wtnt wrongj, and and wh(» Mas as inert as hi8 brother wo^ hot 



yet the father continued to eat the dailv bread 
he did not earn. 

*• You talk very unfeelinj;ly," said thf 
ma> or. 

•• rnfeelin;ily, indeed I '* answered the wife. 
** The domestic concerns arc ^o heavy a wcijjjht 
upon me that I am quite borne di>wn with eare, 
and yet I married that I mi^ht have ][K.'aee and 
oseaiK.' trouble. You are & rich man, and do 
not know how hard it •jues with poor artisans 
to earn their bread, when the master lavs his 
liaiub in his lap, and sots an example of idle- 
ness to yuunjjj nun" 

** So far as I can remember,** interrupted 
the mayor, *• Master Peter, your husband, has 
ahvavs 1>et*n an industrious, well-couducted 
man." 

•• Yes, your worship, so he always was, till 
about half a year ago." Here tears prevented 
her from going on. 

The mavor now turne<l to the eldest son, 
and harned from him th<it the father had, 
durin*; the space of more than a year, given 
signs of a disturbed state of mind. lie had 
talked to bimself as if in a dream whilst en- 
gaged in the work belonging to his trade, and 
had got so bad at last as to spoil all he did. 
At last, he had quite given up attending to 
business:, and had spent whole days and nights 
locked in his room, lie was often heard to 
be counting out loud, but they did not know 
"what he was counting ; and he kept on tin- 
keiing and rattling with something, but they 
did not know what with. As he had now 
become more and more exasiKTated, and 
would no longer allow any questions or re- 
monstrances, the sona had several times bro- 
ken into his room, in order to discover his 
secret, but they had found nothing but useless 
pieces of wood and metal, and a little kind of 
machine rudely made by their father himself — 
a thuig totally unknown to them, and, in their 
opinion, of no use in the world. He, the son 
Peter, thought his father must be wrong in 
his head, and that it was quite time to de- 
prive him of the conduct of the affairs of the 
family, and put it into the hands of the mother 



and daring, he made the following btatcmcnt: 

•• I have observed," said he, " lliat since 
Candlemas of this year my father has become 
cross and melancholy. He sleeps, and eats, 
and drinks very little, but does as my motho 
and l)rothcr have already said — he looks at 
the stars, and reads books that tell of the 
planets, and failiirc of crops, and famine and 
pestilence. I think, however, that he has 
biH.n acted upon by witchcraft ; for at Can- 
dlemas-time, an Italiiin, a native of Florence, 
came to see him, and remained several days in 
the house, and he had a great deal of conversa- 
tion with my father ; then he went away sud- 
denly, and no sooner was he gone than mjr 
father's strange conduct b^an. ITic Italians 
are verj- often sorcerers, even if ray lather has 
not given himself up to the black art. He 
very often says to us : • Be silent with your 
teasing questions. I will say nothing to yon 
a]>out mv secret, even if it cost me mv life; 
but if you will be*^tient I will make you 
rich men some day. I must and will com- 
plete it.* " 

••Yes, yes ; he says that often enough,'* 
chimed in the mother and brother ; " but in 
the meantime, our affairs are going to 'ruin." 
"Are your children all here?" said the 
mayor to the wife. She answered in an in- 
diflerent tone : •* I have one more, a daughter. 
She is nmrried to the tailor, Willibald ; but 
as she has left us for throe years, she can 
know but little about her father's state.'* 

T'pon this the mayor dismissed the wife «n^ 
.sons, admonishing them to treat the old losn 
with respect and patience, and then he ordercu 
the tailor's wife to be called before \3^ 
Hie young woman modestly and timi^^T 
obeyed the summons ; but she no sooner hcft^ 
that it was upon the subject of her fathc* * 
supposed insanity, than she burst out cryi**8' 
When she had recovered herself she made ^ 
following statement in a clear tone, and i*'*^ 
an honest manner and countenance : 

" I kno\^ but little,'* said she, •• of ^"^^ 

my father does at home : I go there but ^^* 

dom, because my mother is not kind to ^^' 

and the sons. and, still more, because my poor father l^ ^ 

Upon the same question being put to the | ill treated. • What is the matter with v^Ur 
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thcr?' they keep on saying to him from 
oming to night : • you are quite beside your- 
If, and you idle away your time instead of 
ilping to support yourself ; you do nothing 
i increase our means, but help to diminish 
lem ; if you continue to go on in this way 
ou must go to the work-house ; * and so 
ley keep on. How often has my father 
lipped away to me in the evening, to sit 
[uictly and weep over his trouble ! How 
iftctt has he related to me how they give him 
—the lazy one, as they call him — the worst 
^eces of the table, and how they have denied 
him eren a drop of wine ; and yet all this he 
wMilA gladly bear, if they would only leave 
him in peace, and not disturb him with their 
foolifih questions, and their ridicule, and their 
ftolpn visits to his room, where they delight in 
destroying what he has just begun to prepare." 

" Have you any idea what thu extraordinary 
old gentleman is making ? ** 

** No, your worship ; I am only an ignorant 
WM&an. My father talks in a sort of myste- 
rious way about what he is engaged in, but 
itill he continually prophesies great good luck 
&r us all if his work Succeeds. I do not 
know whether he is animated by a just confi- 
^ce in success, or whether he is led envay by 
•wne lamentable error ; but I would gladly 
^ittst my hand into the fire to free him from 
^ persecution he undergoes at present.'* 

" Would you take your father home to live 
"'ith you if it were so decided ? " 

" I iihould then be obliged to do so, but it 
Umy duty to do so without any obligation." 

** Suppose I were to make your father over 
^ you for a few weeks, till it could be found 
®*^i by kindly and carefully observing him, 
*^t is really the state of his mind r " 

** He would be heartily welcome to share 
^ little we have, for we are but poor people, 
*^d in our little quiet house he would have 
''^*^itG to compose himself. I will pray God 
>M>Bt earnestly on my knees to preserve the 
^^ xnan from melancholy and insanity." 

'•Would your husband be satisfied with 
•^^ch an arrangement ? " asked the mayor, 
•Buling. The tailor's wife smiled also, in the 
P'oud consciousness of having the upper hand 
•^ liome, and answered : " When I promise 
**ythiiig^ your worship, it is the same as if 
^7 husband had taken his oath of it; but I 



am afraid my father himself will not agree to 
it. He will not be willing to leave his home." 
The mayor remarked to the young woman, 
that without doubt her father would much 
rather remove to her house thap into a prison, 
and ordered this mvsterious beinj; to be 
brought before him again. But Peter llele 
was already in the ante-room, with a little 
bag in his hand, and said, on entering the 
mayor's presence ; •• See, your >^|ship, what 
your exhortation has been the caulrof. They 
have turned me out of my house — out of my 
own house. They have told me I may go to 
the work-house or to prison ; and they say 
that I am both foolish and wicked for having 
blackened their characters to the mayor, and 
told him that they behave to me in an un- 
christianlike manner. So I liave brought with 
me what they have left me of my working 
tools and materials, and gladly give myself 
into your honor's custody. But what are you 
doing here, my daughter ? " 

" She will take you to live -with her till I 
have accommodated things for you," said the 
mayor. 

" You ? " said the father. " You take me 
into your poor little home ? Do you recollect 
that your husband must set ten thousand 
stitches the more every week, in order to 
support such a guest as I r " 

" That is nothing to you, father ; you will 
be with your own affectionate children ! " 
cried the old man's daughter with energy, and 
taking him by the ann. " Come, come," she 
said, " you shall not be disturbed, nor left to 
starve, that I promise Ms honor and you." 

** But how can you," said the mayor to 
Peter Ilele — ♦* how can you thus give the con- 
trol of your affairs without consideration into 
the hands of others, and take with you instead 
only this rubbish r " As he said this, he 
pointed to the bag. The old man's tears 
stopped suddenly,' and he answered with a 
half-angry tone : 

" Rubbish ! Ah ! honored sir, this rubbish 
would produce a golden crop, if I could but 
use the present time as I wish. Time is the 
treasure with which I work. The hour draws 
near at which my time will be run out. Very 
well, then, my daughter, the certainty that I 
shall make our fortunes, makes me consent to 
become your guest. I shall be able to repay 
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yon for all — to make all pood to you ; and 
the certainty of this golden future is the cause 
of my h'a\'inj^ my own house with joy, and 
giving; everything up to my covetous sons." 

As tlie old man now Icil the court, holdiiip; 
his dau<;hter by the ami, and full ol animated 
gesitiins and boasting promises, the mayor 
shook his head, and said to himself: "How 
am I to find out the truth of this business r 
In my luxflMl also begin to duubt the old 
man's .•^anitv." 

■ 

A fortnight after this had scarcely expired 
when the head constable appeared l)efore the 
mayor, bringing Peter Ilele : 

••'J'his nmn," said he, "has unmercifully 
beaten his son-in-law's ajiprentiee, quite un- 
justly, and without any eau>e whatever. He 
seems to have done it out of pure malice, and 
I hoj)e you will send him to prison for a few 
days to cool his temper." There stood Master 
Peter again, with his little hag in his hand, 
and to the strict inquiry into his conduct made 
iiv the mavor, he answered with a melancholy 
smile : 

** See, vour honor, what vour aocommoda- 
ting of matters has done ! There is n<it a 
l>etter-hearted man than mv son-in-law ; but 
it is well known that no man is more inquii<i- 
tive tlirin a tailor. He has watched me, and 
listened at my door ; and he stole in at my 
wmdow like a cat to examine mv thim;s, in 
order to become possessed of my secret, and 
now he declares that I am a sorcerer. Mv 

• 

daughter always took part against him, and 
did not wish me to leave the house ; but her 
husband's curiosity and suspicions, and his 
continual ill humor because he could not get 
rac out of the house, were very disagreeable 
to me. I beat the bov, who is his master's 
favorite, without any provocation, but in order 
to put an end to the strife between the mar- 
ried people, and to gain peace for myself. I 
am sorrj' I was obliged to beat him ; but I 
could think of no other means of obtainuig 
for a short time a quiet lodging without cost. 
The boy is young, too, and will have got over 
his blows by to-morrow." The mayor shook 
his head again. 

♦• ^^^ly, really, Peter," said he, *• you must 
be out of your wits. This time you will have 
to enjoy the prison you have longed for so 



much, if you arc not able to pay a fine lor 
vour offence." 

"I uni a poor fellow," said Peter, good 
humoredly, ** and beg only to be shut up br 
myself in some light little room, n'ith lesveto 
tinker and rattle as much as I please iiith 
these jtlay tilings of n;ine." Ue pointed to the 
bag with his apparatus. 

•♦ It is granted you," >aid the mayor. »• Yoh 
will remain there one month quite solitarj". I 
l)romi'*e you, you will be troubled by visits 
from no one but the jailor." 

Master Peter went with the highest satis- 
faction w:here others generally go xiith great 
discontent. The mavor ordered that no one 
should be allowed to go near him, but that 
everything should he got for him he wanted 
for his mysterious work. ITie lightest rooms 
were allotted to Idro, and forbidden to every ' 
other i)risoner. In the meantime, the mayor 
so f>rdered it, that the day on which the caie 
of the wife and sons was to be finally heard 
should be postponed until the end of Peter** 
imprisonment. 

When the members of the municipal coun- 
cil assembled to hear f^c complaint of Peter i 
family, the wife repeated her first statcmctrt 
word foi»word, and the eldest son held along 
and vioU'nt discourse, which ended with tbe 
prayer that, as his father had neglected all 1*^ 
duties, he might be deprived of his rights *** 
the household. «• Really," cried the blustc'X- 
ing young man, "if his silly way of gt^i*^ 
on, his senseless mysteries, and his neglect * 
all the commands of God as the father o£ '' 
family, are not enough, pray remember tJ»* 
he has also striven to get himself into pris^* 
which can onlv be the act of a madman, »"^ 
so we need say nothing further." 

Most of tlie councilmen nodded their he^^* 
at each other, and thought the afiair wa» 
an end, and tliat the crazy bnueicr was o*"*- 
lit for the mad-house, for the Christmas hc^ - 
(lays were near ut hand, and tlie respeeta. 
gentlemen wished to be rid of business, 
affair was just about to be put to the 
thertTfore, when the mayor turned to ^^ "^ 
Willibald, and asked her if she concurred 
the wish of her brother. The good daugl*-'^ 
opposed it most warmly. 

" God guard your honors* conscicnccr ^ 
vhc cried, " from such a decision. I ** 
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nfraid you bavc the intention of making one 
of your best citizens dead to all temporal in- 
terests. . I deny my father's insanity as fear- 
lessly as if my salvation depended upon it. 
If my husband were not a timid» super^<titious 
man, and if he were not irritated by his 
brothers-in-law — who, alas ! are my own 
brothers — the mischief would not have gone 
80 far, and my father would not be in- prison ; 
but he would, on the contrary, be here present, 
supported by us, for the purpose of silencing 
his accusers, and making them repent of the 
gross ingratitude and mhumanity with which 
they drove him out of doors to starve/* 

•* You lie, you faithless sister ! " burst forth 
tbe young men. 

'* You give false witness ! " screamed the 
mother. *« Is it our fault that he ran away 
from the house, because he was frightened at 
our mild charge against him, although he had 
so sbtmcfully calumniated us, and basely for- 
•ook us to go and settle himself by the side 
rf the ill-advised one who had helped to set 
him against his and her own blood r " 

"Our sister thought to get all lAy father 

hw, and all his pretended future riches for 

herself; but she is mistaken, for now let us 

hear what her liusband has to say," cried the 

I elder brother. 

i The person called, a meagre little ma» with 
r •trembling voice, tried to support his brother- 
Ja-Uvr by telling of the foolish things done by 
the old man, and of his unbearable conduct, 
•nd concluded by protesting, crossing liimself 
"^ while, that once when he went into his 
^^^om he had there heard the doil, though Iiq 
^^rttinly had not seen him. 

** Satan himself, the real Satan ? " cried the 
^imcilmcn, and the uproar became great. 

*V tailor's wife darted at him a look which 

lightened him ; but nevertheless he went on 

*** • trembling voice to say : ** Y'es, wife, look 

*t me— look at me as you will, it must come 

'^t, although you have forbidden me to say 

**• But certain and true it is, that on the old 

^^*s table, amongst a lot of rubbish, of 

^**« pegs and pins, and little wheels and 

^tgut strings, there lay a wooden ball, or 

•otuething of the kind, within which there 

*• a clicking and clapping going on, as if 

T**"^ "was an animal at work there. I shud- 

^^^ as I listened to it; then suddenly it 



came into my heart that the' devil assimies all 
sorts of shapes, and springing away, I dashed 
the ball against the wall. "Whether it broke 
or not, I don't know, for I did not look round. 
Once afterwards, however, when my wife had 
given me a good scolding for my folly, I took 
fresh heart and went again into the room, but 
no traces of the ball were to be seen." . 

llie sous thought to strengthen their own 
statement by the nonsense the tailor had just 
been uttering, and a great number of the 
council were inclined to give credit to it ; but 
Peter llele's daughter, crying with vexation 
and distress, turned angrily to her husband : 

«• O you dishonorable, wicked man," said 
she, " do you want to bring the best father in 
the world to the rack, or to be burned } Sad 
is it for me and all kind-hearted people to see 
so much suffering heaped upon the poor man's 
head, without being able to say a word to help 
or justify him." 

•» Who tells you that, young woman r " said 
the mayor, pulling the bell as he spoke. *» The 
gentlemen of this council are aU too just to 
condemn a townsman unheard." 

Perhaps this decided speech made the coun- 
cilmen feel ashamed of appearing to wish to 
decide upon the case in haste, a thing which 
is never becoming in judges and gray heads. 
In the meantime, a side door opened, and Peter 
Hele came forward, a wasted, exhausted figure, 
with an innocent, cheerful but submissive ex- 
pression of face. Still there was to be seen 
round his finely cut mouth an expression of 
deep pain. The daughter gave a cry of joy, 
but the mother, the sons, and the son-in-law 
looked frightened, and cast their eyes on the 
ground. 

♦* Have you heard what your relations have 
alleged against you as matter of complaint r" 
asked the mayor. 

" I wish I had not been obliged to hear it," 
answered the good man, coughing in order to 
hide his tears; "but I know they will be 
sorry for what they have said, and so I shall 
gladly forget everything. Unmerited calumny 
is more ea^y forgiven than that which is 
merited ; and if there still should remain in 
the heart of a father and a citizen, like myself, 
some remembrance of the pain I have felt, it 
will be caused only by the regret that a fifty 
years' life of simplicity, honesty in my calling. 
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piety toward** God, and love for my wife and 
children, have not biH?n sufficient nurety for 
my honest intentions and my .-ane state of 
mind. IJut now, gentlemen, ha the time has 
arrived, I will tell vou homstlv what I had in 
my head, and what gave rise to so mueh mis- 
understanding. It is not unknown to you, 
gentlemen, that from my youth forward I have 
ever pursued the wonderful and beautiful 
science of mechanic^. AVh«'n on mv travels 
for the purpose of improvement, I made ac- 
quaintance, in Horenee, with the clever sil- 
versmith, Jessada, and learned many secrets 
from him which were of great advantage to 
me in mv handiwork ; and I have alwavs been 
friendly with him to this day. When, some 
years after this, I had settled myself down, 
and taken a wife, and had become the father of 
a family, and in the struggles of everj* day of 
life had forgotten all about Italy, the said 
Jessada appeared suddenly i* this town, and 
came to my house, and told me that he came 
to make a proposal to me. He related to me- 
that, in Ids native town, there was a certain 
very wise and clever man, to whom it had 
occurred to invent a kind of macliine which 
should show the time, like a clock, only of so 
small a size that any person could carry it in 
his pocket, and always have it with him, 
without any inconvenience whatever. The 
man, he said, had made some of these chro- 
nometers, and had then died ; but very few of 
them had been distributed, because the price 
was so enormous. Jessada, being in posses^ion 
of this work of art, determined to l)ring the 
invention into Gennany : thinking Nurem- 
burg the moat likely place, and I the most 
likely handicraftsman to carry out his design. 
Being desirous of lea>'ing to these children, 
two of whom have represented me as insane," 
(here the poor man's voice was lost in distress 
and tears) " being dcNirous of leaving them a 
respectable fortune, and of rendering a service 
to mankind, I hastily accepted the proposal of 
the Florentine ; and after having examined the 
little portable clock as much as was possible 
"without injuring it, I offered, with good cour- 
age, and a lively faith in God's help, to imitate 
the invention, and to improve it where it 
might be necessary. We then came to the 
following agreement : I was to set to work, 
.and JeMeda was, in the meantime, to travel 



through Germany, •IloUund, France and Eng- 
land, with his little clock, and seek for cus 
tomers, and then he was to return in a yea 
for the clocks I should have made, and suppl; 
his (*ustomers with them. It was a thought 
less agreement on my part I The time flc^ 
away faster than I expected, and my doubt 
as to whether I should be able to keep m; 
protui^ie increa.sc>d from day to day, and wit! 
my doubts mv anxiet v increased tenfold. Th 
stated time drew nearer and nearer to a close 
and nothing was yet done. My secret trouU, 
of mind might reasonably make me seem disa 
greeable, and to all appearance half-crazy 
and the tonuenting spirit, the artiiice and th 
reproaches of my family, nearly drove m 
mad in reality." 

Tlie old man here stopped to breathe mor 
freely and relieve the oppression at his hear 
Ilis daughter threw her arms affectionate! 
and c(mifortingly round him, in recogiutio 
of which he stroked her forehead and cheek 
with his hand, while the wife hid her face I 
her handkerchief and sobbed, and the son 
knew not-^'hich wav to look for shame. 

** Give this good old man a chair that b 
may rest himself," siud the mayor. The cour 
cilmen murmured among each other, some ex 
l)ressing pity, some wonder. 

After a short interruption, quiet was re 
stored; Peter Ilele again rose, and with 
cheerful and composed, but thoughtful coun 
tenance, proceded as follows : 

** It may pcThaps be asked, why I opene 
my heart to nobody during so long a time, nc 
even to my own family. To this I must ai 
swer — and to the praise of our native tow 
be it said — that there are thousands of eleven 
men than I in Nureml>erg, and that one sing 
word to one of these would have been suff 
eicnt to discover my secret, and, as the sayir 
goes, to drive the goats into another pen. 
was therefore oldiged to be silent amongst m 
neighbors and friends, and it was not the let 
necessar}' to be silent with my wife, fc 
women's ears are ever open, and their tongui 
never still. I was equally obliged to kec 
everything from my sons, for neither of thci 
has a shadow of taste or talent for mechanic 
or mathematics, and they would never hai 
been able to understand what I was abou 
When 1 had completed my undertaking, then 
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fore, it would be tinic to make them useful 
assistants in my work ; and the fume was sure 
to remain to them an almost certain iiihorit- 
axico, for posterity readily gives up those who 
arc gone for those who arc present. You see, 
^ntlcmen, how necessary it was for me to 
keep my secret ; so do not seek an evidence 
of madne^K in mv ob^tinftte mvAteriousucss, 
or in the act of my leaving my daughter's 
house and getting into prii^on. 'Die inquisi- 
tive tailor destroyed the little clock I had put 
just together. I found the work of many toil- 
some days and nights in atoms. What was 
there any longer to hope in a house like this ? 
Like the first recluses in the desert, I put my- 
self into a little cell. Therc^God's name be 
praised I — an invisible angel assisted me with 
its power, and not only enabled me to renew 
■what the tailor had destroyed, but to make 
further improvements in my work. In short, 
S^tlemen, my confident hope has not been 
disappointed, and God has permitted me to 
complete my design, and Jessada may come as 
won AS he pleases. The time-keei)er is ready ; 
Mid whilst that invented by the llorentine 
?oos only twelve hours, and is then down, 
niinp continues to go and to strike forty hours 
without any trouble." 

Hele put his hand into his breast, and 
P^ed out the little so-called " Nuremberg 
^i" the first of the name. All eyes were 
fixed in astonishment on the little master-piece 
of wicnce, which at that moment, in clear and 
delicate strokes, struck the hour of noon, and, 
«e the wood-worm, constantly ticking, ac- 
companied the time as it flew. The council- 
men sprang from their seats ; the inventor of 
the wonderful piece of art was admitted upon 
4e bench ; and there, in the midst of the cir- 
cle formed around him by the mayor and the 
'wt of the council, lie proceeded to point out 
ttd explain the different minute i)arts of his 
▼ork. 

"Do not lavish your praises, gentlemen," 
c^ the old man, animated with enthuasism 
•nd delight, " on what I have imperfectly 
performed, but rather let me thank Ileaven, 
^tby a dcYOut contemplation of the works 
of the great Creator I have been enabled to 
perform it at all. As I was making this living 
^1 1 considered in my own mind that origin 
of all being — that invisible thing without 



wliich we could not exist ; namely, Time, 
llie wise Florentine, and I, in imitation of 
of him, have taken the hours prisoner. In a 
little while, every man will be lord and master 
of time, and will be able to calculate when 
the sun and moon change place, when the 
planets Hii' and set, and how the mysterious 
zodiac rules the cour.-e of our globe. The 
clock will be to every man as a conscience 
which points out to him the lost, the gained, 
or the well cjiployed hours. It will be the 
comfort of every one, for it will enable us to 
count the fleeting moments of happiness, and 
with fortitude to reckon the heavy-winged 
hours of misfortune, which, though they ap- 
pear to us to be stationary, pass on, through 
God's mercy, like the re^t. Upon this time- 
keeper, the >uff"ercr can calculate the period of 
hLs recovery, the prisoner the hour of his re- 
lease, and the dying the hour of his admission 
into Paradise, 'ilie i)riest will not forget tlie 
hour of prayer, nor the judge the hour which 
calls him to his duty, and the many cruel 
moments of suspense experienced by one ac- 
cused, when awaiting the judgment " 

Here the unanimous voices of the council in- 
terrupted Peter Hele. 

" (io forth, noble old man," cried they, 
** an ornament as you are to our excellent 
town I (io to your own home attended by 
the praises and blessings of your own towns- 
men, and long may you live to the profit and 
honor of the place which gave you birth. 
Were you not so kind a father, we would 
open the doors of your prison to receive those 
who would have sent you to a madhouse; 
but for your sake they shall be forgiven, and 
left to their own shame for pimishment." 

The ingenious and talented artificer .was 
accompanied to his own home like a victor. 
Like the Sophocles of old, he had been obliged 
to exhibit his own work in order to save the 
honor of his genius ; but whilst the Grecian 
poet may have awakened the spirit of the Fu- 
ries in the breasts of his ungrateful children 
during the reading of his tragedy, the sons of 
Peter Hele felt only the paltry regret of the 
vanquished, and simply reproached themselves 
for 'having considerably postponed through 
their own fault, the profits of a lucrative 
speculation. The father forgave them from his 
heart, but the sons loved him no better than . 
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before, althnuf;h they inherited^ ns he 8aid, the 
fame of his invention. Posteritv has always 
regarded the younger Peter Ilele ai« the in- 
ventor of the watch. 

The municipal council retained the little 
machine of Peter llele in their own hands 
until the expiration of the furt y houA Young 
and old thronfred to behold the little wonder, 
but it was with thi**, as with everything else 
in the world: some whisptred something 
about enchantment, and others of direct 
agency by the good angels of the inventor. 
Consequential peoj^le turned up their noses, 
and said they had already seen such quacker}' 
in Venice and Bologna ; and jiretendeil con- 
noisseiurs criticised and found faidt, and de- 
clared they could themselves have made some- 
thing better. Business people, who are so 
careful of their hours, praised the new inven- 
tion from their hearts ; but the ladies, who are 
no observers of time, railed loudly against its 
faithful guardian. Hie majority united at 
length in the opinion, that it was a jrlty that 
watches had not been sooner invented, 'ilie 
invention could, said they. In? but the work of 
a day — it was mere child's play — nothing 
could be more natural or more simple. The 
Nuremberg "living egg" shared exactly the 
fate of the egg of Columbus. 

The reader may not pcThaps know that the 
first watches are supposed to have been made 
in the form of an egg. 



Koox POR iMrnovEMENT. — We in the Uni- 
ted States enjoy many advantages beytmd 
most other nations in the world ; but a** tliere 
is no individual so wLse that he may not with 
advantage learn something from every one, 
even the humblest, with whom he has inter- 
course, so, as a nation, we may learn many 
things from other countries, even from those 
whom we may consider inferior, in many re- 
spects to ourselves. An American, travelling 
in Sweden, writes to a New York paper that 
in all towns of that country of any considera- 
ble size, there are scientific schools for men 
and women who earn their bread by daily 
toil. The application of science to every day 
life, and even the fine arts, receive attention 
here. The ins^tution is free, and is attended 
by both men and women. The effects have 



been ver>' favorable. The laborers and me- 
chanics of Sweden arc becoming to a great 
extent artistic mechanics and men of science; 
and the women, instead of spending their time 
in dressing fashionably and gossiping, or, whit 
Ls worse, poring over sentimental and trashy 
romance, make of their kitchens philosophic 
cal and chemical Ihboratories, and attend to 
their houseliold duties understandingly and 
upon scientific principles. ■ 

With all our advantages of education in 
New England, we have too little practical sci- 
ence, applied to e%'ery day life, and presented in 
a manner to interest the people in scientifiomat- 
ters. Our vitiated literary taste and the little 
good which all #ir extensive reading does us, 
is manifest in the vast quantity of trajihy and 
injurious sentiment alLsm and romance upon 
wliich much of the time of men, women and 
<*hildren is f)ccupied, to the neglect of the 
liigher powers of the mind, and the active du- 
ties and useful purposes of life. 



AnvicE TO Boys. — You are made to be kind 
and generous. If there is a boy at school who 
has a club foot, don't let him know vou ever 
saw it. If there is a boy with ragged clothes, 
don't talk about rags in liis hearing. If theie 
is a lame boy, assign to him some part of the 
game which does not require running. " 
there is a hungry one, give him part of your 
dinner. If there is a dull one, help him g^ 
his lessons. All the school will show h}* 
their countenance how much better it ia to 
have a great soul than a great fist. 



TuK North Amkrican Hkview ox Ttppb** 
The Xorth Americun for Julv, has the follow- 
iiig, in its article on The Lessons in Proveihe? 
by Trench : 

"There is scarcely a more verbose, thought «' 
luting hook in our language, than the one absurdlj 
entitled • Proverbial Philosophy.' A more seemly 
christening would have been, * Tricks of Speedi; 
or, Every-dny Thoughts ambitiously P*'*' 
phrased.' The old sayii^, 'A short hor^e i* 
soon curried,' if Tupperized, would read, *^ 
nbbroiated pony, diminutive offspring of cold , 
Canada, rejoices in a right speedy discharge fi^w* 
the brisk manipulations of the hired hosder.' " 

The writer holds a rash pen. 
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For the SchoolmaHtcr 

nnial Jubilee of the Westfleld Normal 
Association. 



lis interesting meeting was held on the 
of Jiily. No more comfortable and agrec- 
day could have been selected than Friday 
he jubilee. The old graduates of the in- 
tioD collected in large numbers, and the 
ion was one of unalloyed satisfaction in 

w 

its exercises and circumstances. The 
ani, with the present students of the 
)ol, in>'ited guests and citizens formed in 
session at Normal Hall, and proceeded to 
Methodist Episcopal Church, at about 11 
)ck. llic house proving too small, an ad- 
mnent was made to the Congregational 
ich, which was soon crowded, and the 
ciscs commenced about noon. A volun- 
was admirably performed by the choir, 
Rev. J. S. Bingham invoked the Divine 
ising. At the close of the singing, M. B. 
itney, of Westfield, addressed the Normal 
ociation ; but as the whole address, to- 
ler with a due notice of the other exercises, 
Id require too much space, it is necessa- 
condensed. He began by extending a cor- 
welcome to the Association, on behalf of 
citizens of Westfield, to the quiet repose 
lat lovely village and to the free hospi- 
y of its inhabitants, and was rejoiced at 
opportunity of renewing former acquaint- 
', and strengthening the ties of former 
idship. The joy of the gathering, he con- 
ed, is saddened by the thought that some 
liar faces are missed, who have been al- 
y welcomed to an unending jubilee of joy 
>nd the skies. Most of those present are 
iged in the highest and noblest of all 
ily pursuits — the training of the youthful 
I — a work involving the most weighty 
msibilities, and demanding the exercise 
U the powers and faculties of our being, 
knowledge that the duties of the teacher 
been discharged with ability and fidelity 
brought honor upon themselves, and upon 
nstitution. More was added, in a similar 
n, but our limits give the hint to proceed 
w response of the President, Mr. Charles 
chins. He acknowledged the words of 
ome, and the generous sentiments so elo- 
itly and yet so delicately expressed. He 

22 



alluded to the unbounded invitation of Dr. 
Abbot at the first gathering of the Association, 
an invitation both cordial, and at that time, 
exceedingly prophetic. He closed his remarks 
by a happy quotation from Virgil, a transla- 
tion of which was given, as shouhl always be 
done before a promiscuous audience : ** Per- 
haps it will be pleasant for us hereafter to re- 
member these things." The choir then sang 
an original h^-mn, appropriate to the occasion. 
Mr. G. W. Curtis followed with an oration, 
which was considered as one of his finest ef- 
fortSi Samples only can be afforded: — Our 
College system is but a modification of the 
English ; it was founded in England by 
monks, and is invested with lovely associa- 
tions. A monk is a denizen of the cloisters ; 
a man is a citizen of the world. Let us be 
men, not monks. And if we wish that the 
name of America shall be as dear and poetic 
in history as that of Greece, and of any other 
country, we must not limit our achievement 
by that of other nations. 

Patriotism is the tie that binds us to our 
country, and its nature and responsibility 
formed the subject of his address. Patriot- 
ism, or the peculiar relation of an individual 
to his country, is not a blind devotion, but an 
intelligent love. The patriot sees how his 
country is commissioned by Providence to 
work for all mankind. Therefore his coun- 
try's honor is dear to him as his own. A 
mother's sin is not a virtue, because your 
mother is the sinner. Kight and wrong, jus- 
tice and crime exist for each man independ- 
ently of any individual relations. A public 
wrong is not a private right. If a man should 
*8ay — •* My country, by whatever means extend- 
ed and bounded, my country, right or wrong,** 
he merely repeats the words of the thief who 
steals in the street, or of the trader who swears 
falsely at the custom house, both of them 
chuckling, " My fortune, howler acquired." 
A man's country is not an area of land, but 
an idea, and patriotism is loyalty to that idea. 
In poetic minds it becomes closely associated 
with the soil and the syml>ols, but the patriot 
worships the idea through the emblem, as the 
lover worships his mistress in her glove. So 
it was with Arnold Von Winkelried and Na- 
than Hale. So Washington, at once compre- 
hending the grand scope of his country's dea- 
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tiny, M'ith one hand put aside the cron^ii, and 
with the other set his slnves froi'. 

]iut succeedinpj cxcreise?* now presf nt their 
claims for attention, and wo muNt leave Mr. 
Curtis' Kuccccdini^ eloquent remarks. 

A poem was then delivered hy J. G. Hol- 
land, of Sjirinirfield, and foniied a pood des- 
sert to the more su))stantial dish of the festi- 
val. The oxereise** at the Church heing closed 
by an excellent specimen of mu'^ical aceom- 
plishuients by tlie choir, the procession form- 
ed and i)roceedcd to Whitman's Hall, where 
a collation had lieen provided. ITie hall was 
neatly and tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens and flowers, and the tal)les displayinl a 
tempting array of delicacies. On tlie sides of 
the hall, in letters of green, were the mottoes, 
•* Shall Hchool acquaintance be forgot :" 
*• What— how— whv r" •• Ucdnion ;" •• West- 
field State Normal School — Welcome !" 

The exercises were opt^ned by singing an 
•original hj-nin. A blessing was then invoked 
by Kev. Dr. Davis. Tlio audience was then 
invited to partake of the collation, and with 
the help of a bevy of young ladies in white, 
who constituted themselves the servants of 
the public for the occasion, the distribution 
and consuui]>tion went forward speedily and 
satisfactorilv, and the crowd was soon readv 
and eager for entL-rtaiimunt of a higher order. 
Mr. Dickinson. Vrincipal t>f the school, offer- 
ed the following sentiment : 

The IVinrd of Kiluratinn in MaHsarlniiiott*- — thoy haTv 
breathed a nv.w lifi.> into our system of Cunimoii Schuulv. 

Axiel Parish, of Springfield, a member of 
the Board, responded to the sentiment. He 
spoke of the work of the teacher as the really 
effective work in the business of education-*- 
the lever of Arcliimides, by which the world 
is to be raised, morallv and intcUectuallv. He 
offered, in conclusion, the sentiment : 

The Nurmal Rcboolh of Maiiflichu(>ett»**-the fulcrum 
of the KducatioBul Syt^toni uf the Cdinmonwcalth. 

Mr. Dickinson responded, and concluded 
with the following sentiment : 

The Common SnhooUt of MasHachufcttit— on their 
mauageuivnt depends not only the highest future good 
of the Btate, but of itt individual citizen*. 

Kev. Mr. Northup, a member of the State 
Board of Education, responded, and dwelt 
upon the importance of the education of the 
•conscience, as alluded to in the admirable 



poem and address of the day. The importance 
of this is not duly appreciated in our Com- 
monwealth. .Tliis is the point that ncc-d* at- 
tention at pre>ent. He illustrated the idea by 
relating an incident in the school life of the 
late William Marcv, which is too lor.2 for 
present limits, but will, we hope, be accept*- 
ble to the readers of the It. I. Schoolmaster in 
the next number. The next sentiment wa 
the following : 

TImti' are two priDripal clement^ in every teiitvocc 
One in the ftuhjfct. The D\il>jcct of thi« seiitrwi: ii 
ProfesMf (ireene, of Bmn u l'iii\ersity. 

Professor Greene commenced his response 
in a vein of liumor not easilv transferable to 
print, and then spoke of the imjiortant relt- 
tion of the teacher's dutv to the welfare and 
glorj- of the country, and the neco.*sity of 
thoroughness in elemcntarv educatiun to the 
production of independent thinkers. He of- 
fered the sentiment : 

The Subjwt— The Wotfleld Nwrnial Schoul— Mayit* 
predicate ever be iuccew. 

Professor Edwards was called up hy aii al- 
lusion to the witchcraft of old times in Salem. 
He said Salem was believed to have been the 
first town in America to establish a free jjchooli 
and the first town, also, in which a Chrittiin 
(;hurch had been organized — the Plymouth 
Cliurch having been organised before. its emi- 
gration to this country. He related a remin- 
iscence of his ^isit to Western ^Massachusetts 
some years hince. He found most of the 
schooh in very imperfect condition, but the 
one in admirable contrast with the others va» 
taught by a graduate of the Westfield Normal 
School. The following sentiment was offered: 

The grreateit niinds arc often the kecneB^ ubm^^ 
of the finallest tilings : therefore ire find MMciated 
toi^ether the frreat and bniall, tlie Bi{^ and Lev. ^7 
the one ever i«tri>e to elevate the other. 

This called up Professor Bigelow, of the 
P'ramingham Normal School. He said that 
he had thought he should evade the making 
of a speech, and he believed he should yet be- 
fore he got through. There was a sort of tf* 
pcctation that if a man got upon the stage be 
would say something, but really he had no- 
thing to say. He was reminded of the pio** 
negro preacher belonging to the Quaker; 
when the latter was disturbed by his low* 
pnvying in the kitchen, and admonished tb* 
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c Lord was nut deaf, and could 
est \vhi.spcr. *• Ah," replied the 
the scrip ter says, * hollered be 
Prof. 15. also told a funny story 
er, and concluded by extending 
ympathy and affection to all la- 
i cause of education. He pro- 
timent : 

f Wcstfleld — The only pearU in this vi- 
ing for. 

as drawing to a close. It be- 
ry to defer further mdulgence in 
d speech-making, and the audi- 
ip, satisfied and delighted. In 
here was another social gather- 
1 Ilall, which ended the feRivi- 
casion. 

lepted to the Spnn^eld Republi- 
leport from which the above is 



Fhilopena. 

e this pleasant amusement for 
s, and .sometimes 'those of more 

originated in (lermany, where 
'JliebcheHf which, as it is spoken, 
i(| of philipkin — which may have 
gin of our word, to which we 
a Latin terniination — pcna — he- 
rs a penalty or forfeiture ex- 
1 by the tact or management of 

party. With us the thing is 
wever, excessively clumsy, and 
t skill. A person in company 
id a double-meated almond, and 
le meat to another, and says, or 
I say: ♦* AVillyou eat aphilopena 
llie other mav sav, ** I am afraid," 
)r may accept one of the nuts, 

the same time the challenging 
? other. Thus they separotc ; but 
et again, the one that can think to 
fna" first to the other wins the 
as a right to name what it shall 
', among children, some trifle ; or 

folks, some little present, suita- 

indition of the parties. Thus, a 

who wins a philopena of a geu- 

immediately add, •' I wear No. 

the parties meet in the street, the 



lady may say, *• Oh, yea ; I ace you notice 
that my parasol is getting old. Well, then, I 
accept." But the gentleman must never allude 
to her want of an article, but exercise his judg- 
ment as to \vhat would be acceptable. Gen- 
erally, in our hot haste to win philopena, we 
forget propriety, and become rude, in this land 
of thrift and hurry. The thing is far better 
and more pleasantly managed in Germany, and 
calls into exercise some of the most useful fac- 
ulties of the mind. When a couple meet the 
next time after havii^g eaten philopena together 
no advantage is taken of the other until one 
of them pronounces the word "philopena." 
This is the warning that 'now the sport is to 
begin. Let us suppose that a gentleman calls 
upon a lady ; she invites lum to walk in, but at 
the same time speaks the talismanic word. If 
he accepts the offer to walk in, he is lost, un- 
less she removes the ban by telling him to go 
away. If she asks him to take off his hat, he 
must resolutely keep it on ; if to be seated, he 
must stand ; or if at table she should hand him 
any article which he accepts, she wins the for- 
feit. At the same time, he is w^atching to catch 
her off her guard — for the first acceptance of 
any offer from the other ends the game. Both 
are constantly exercising their wits to prevent 
being caught, and the sport often goes on all 
the evening. Perhaps the gentleman brings a 
little present, and sa^-ing: <* Knowing that I 
should lose my philophena, I have brought it 
along — here it is. " If she is caught off her 
guard by his smooth speech, she loses, for he 
immediately claims forfeit. If neither wins at 
first meeting, the sport is continued at the 
second ; and it may happen that half a dozen 
parties meet at the same time, all anxious to 
win of their philopena partners so that the scene 
often becomes ludicrously amusing. How 
preferable is this German play to our own ? 
And as the sport derived from philopena is 
very innocent and pretty, we commend it to 
the "young folks" of America.— iV. Y, Tri- 
bune* 



The mind, like the soil, rises in value, ac- 
cording to the nature and degree of its culti- 
vation. 



Confidence is a plant of slow growth. 
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For tho Schoolmaster. 
Man Borrows Trouble. 

BT B. W. MATTRBOX. 

What bootcth it for man to waudcr. 
An outcast Htranger veiled in tears, 

Forever burdened with the trouble 
Of all his ten and threescore years r 

While half of it is ])ut a bubble 
Half formed, and tffit h'llf^ half appears. 

To-day he dreams of sad misfortune. 
To-morrow swells it mountain high ; 

Far in the distance sees it floating. 
Till clouds begirt his vi!>ion sky. 

And badly strains his eye^t in gloating 
For phantom shadows while they fly. 

Anon he fears a friend may leave him— 
Perchance the dearest one mav die ; 

And thus his hopes and heart arc sinking. 
As low as their foundations lie — 

Too oft despairing without thinking 
How swiftly time's rich moments fly. 

How fniitless seem those sad forebodings 
Of losses he mav some time share ; 

How needless the repining, scolding. 
And rolling tide of constant care : 

For such as only help the moulding 
Of dismal castles in the air. 

*Twere wiser once to think in earnest. 
How best accomplished he might take 

Ilia final exit from probation. 
And not a direful blunder make 

In fixing his eternal station 
Where only fearful spirits quake. 

What boots it, then, for man to squander. 
In tiresome thought on useless toys. 

The time that's given him to gather 
A store of wealth and solid joys. 

To feast him in the adverse weather. 
When real ill his peace alloys ? 

Corentrt/, August, 1857. 



As froAt to the bud and blight to the blos- 
som, even such is self-interest to friendship ; 
for confidence cannot dwell where selfishness 
is porter at the gate. — Tupper, 



Kkep doing, always doing. Wishing, dream- 
ing, intending, murmuring, talking, sighing 
and repining, arc all idle and profitless em- 
ployments. 



For th« Schoolmaster. 
Frafments Picked up at Sei. 

BY JOHN DCDD. 

N. p. Willis has been to Sunnyside, the re- 
sidence of Washington Irring, and gives us i& 
his own peculiar st>ie, (i^xhich takes the reader 
by the button-hole and •* won't let go," wbttcTer 
the subject under consideration) an account of 
his visit i^t a late number of the Home Jounui, 
The news, already some nine or ten times re- 
peatcd to rejoicing John Bull-dom, that ** mother 
and child are both doing well," has never given 
a great nation more real pleasure than the a8»u^ 
ance contained in this letter from Idlcwild, thtl 
the health and happiness of our greatest authjor 
contl^c unabated, will aiford the countrrroen of 
Mr. Irving. 

We have no hesitation in presenting the read- 
ers of the Scftoolmattvr with the (almost) entire 
letter. * 

Miu Irtixo came out while we were ex- 
changing salutations with the group under 
the porch — his true and easy step, pliant mo- 
tion, admirable spontaneousness of good spii' 
its, and quiet simplicity of addn-ss, gi^jf 
him the prvsenffe of a man of half his a7> 
ITiis impression was somewhat corroborated, 
no doubt, by the summer airiness of bis dicMi 
and a certain juvcnescence that.there will al- 
ways be about light walking shoes and a low- 
crowned straw hat— »somewhat, too, pcrhapSi 
by the unchanged erectness and compactneM 
of his well-proportioned figure — but I did not 
realize (then, nor afterwards during the day) 
that there was anything in his mien or appwr- 
ance but the healthfulness of middle age, any- 
thing but the uneompelled promptness 8B* 
elasticity of vigor unabated. 

It was one of those mornings when the in- 
side of the house is *• the wrong side of th* 
door;" and, to ask us to *« walk in'* would 
scarce have been a welcome. Mr. Irving leaned 
against one of the pillars of the luazza, chat" 
ting with us to the tune of soft air, foli«^ 
and sunshine ; till, the conversation tunung 
upon the architecture of the house, he took 
me into his library to sec the drawing of iti** 
first built. There was, of course, a spell m 
the atmosphere of this inner sanctuary* ^* 
was on the north side ; and the clustering iT 
and foliage at the windows contributed to tn® 
mellowed thoughtfulness of the light. At the 
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ioiw writing-table in the centre stood the 
comfortable arm-chair, with the accu3- 
?d blotting-shect, askew at the working 
2, between it and the inkstand ; and of 
blotting-sheet, by the way, (nothing Icgi- 
ipon it except two or three little sums in 
jnetic ciphered out upon the comers,) I 
ed the possesion ! It was the first time 
i ever asked for an autograph, I believe ; 
remembering a new volume of my daugh- 
, and seeing at once what a treasure of 
iddition to it this memorial would be — 
door-mat on which the thoughts of Ir- 
's last book had wiped their sandals as 

went in) — I begged that he would give 
ic, ^-riting his name first upon the least 
ked margin. DeprecatorUy insisting for 
ilo, that the autograph should, at least, 
pon a clean sheet of paper, he finally com- 
1; giving me, meantime, unsuspectingly, 
icclcss picture to store away in my memo- 
hinutelf seated icriting at his table. With 
lead a little on one side, (as is his wont, 
as all portraits represent him,) the genial 
e of his lips ** holding still" for a moment, 
a covert look of humor in his eye, it was 
tderful how much, for that single uncon- 
os minute, he looked as the Sketch Bock 
W — how truthful the representation was 
he GeofTrey Crayon it conjures up to our 
^nation. 

he drawing of the original house hung on 
wall; and it represents a very simple, 
:tical, and cverj'-day dwelling — poetical 
even romantically beautiful as looks Sun- 
idc now. It was commenced as Irving 
mences his most airy fancies — with a 
idation of common sense, that will be 
th preserving when the gayer ornament 
11 have Icyjt its novelty. And on the more 
shable exterior, by the way, the frost of 
last whiter made a beginning, killing a 
;e portion of the luxuriant ivy (the original 
'k of which was brought from Melrose 
3ey) covering the wall and turrets on the 
: si^. The additions to the house — its 
igs,TDwer, balconied windows and projec- 
ts — have been the gradual pleasure-toil of 

Irving ; in tliis view, being one of his 
^orks" — built very much as the Sketch 
:)k was written — and (more than most au- 
r's residences) to be therefore pictured and 
lembered. 



Our conversation, for the half hour that we • 
sat in that little library, ttimed, first, upon 
the habits of literary labor. Mr. Irving, in 
reply to my inquiry, (whether, like Rip Van 
Winkle, he had "arrived at that happy age 
when a man can be idle with impxmity,") 
said, **no'* — that he had sometimes worked 
even fourteen hours a day, but that he usually 
sits in his study, occupied, from breakfast till 
dinner ; (both of us agreeing that, in literary 
vegetation, the " do " is on in the morning,) 
and that he should be sorry to have much 
more lewure. He thought, indeed, that he 
should ** die in harness." He never had a 
head-ache — that is his workshop never gave 
him any trouble — but, among the changes 
which time has wrought, one, he says, is very 
decided ; the desire of travel is dead within 
him. The days are past when he could sleep 
or eat anywhere with equal pleasure ; and ho 
goes to town as seldom as possible. 

Motley's ** Dutch Republic" lay opwi on 
the table, and Irving said he had been employ- 
ing a little vacation from his own labors in 
reading of it. It had interested him exceed- 
ingly. "How surprising," (he exclaimed, 
quite energetically,) *• that so yoimg a man 
should jump at once, full-grown, to fame, 
with a big book, so well studied and com- 
plete!" This turned the conversation upon 
the experiences of authorship, and he said 
that he was always afraid to open the first 
copy that reached him, of a new book of his 
own. He sat and trembled and remembered 
all the weak points where he had beeu embar- 
rassed and perplexed, and where he felt ho 
might have done better — hating to think of 
the book, indeed, until the reviewers had 
praised it. Indifference to praise or censure, 
he thought, was not reasonable or naturaL 
At least, it was impossible to him. He re- 
membered how he had suffered from the opin- 
ion of a Philadelphia critic, who, in reviewing 
the Sketch Book, at its first appearance, said 
that •* Rip Van Winkle" was a silly attempt 
at humor, quite unworthy of the author's 
genius. 

My mention of Rogers, the potet, and some 
other friends of Mr. Iriing who had asked me 
about him in England, op'ened a vein of his 
London recollections. He was never more 
astonished, ho said, than at flic success of the 
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/Sketch Book, llis writin,:* of tlio?c storie> 
was s«) unlike in^piiMtion — so ciitinly without 
niiy fcc'liuf^ of conliflnicc- whicli I'oiilil he i)ro- 
phitic of their popuhirity. Walkini; witli hi:^ 
brotlior» OIK' dull, foirvrv Sundav, nvvr AVol- 
miijsttT Uridj^c, In- ;;ot toTcUin;; tlu- oKlDutili 
stori'.s Mhich ho had heard at Tarrvtown, in 
hi- vonth — when the thou;'ht Middi'nlv >tnick 
him : — '• I have it I I'll ^«» lionie and make a 
memoranda of these for a hook I" And, Uav- 
ing his brother to go to church, he went back 
to his lod^ngs and jotted down all the <lata ; 
and the next day — the dullest and darkest of 
London foj^s — he ^at in his little room and 
wrote out ** Sleepy llidlow" by the liglit of u 
candle. 

I alluded to the storv I had heard told at 
Lady lilessinjjton'h — of Irvinjjj Roinj; to sleep 
at n diiuur party, and their taking; him up 
softly and carrying him to anotlur house, 
where he wake<l u\i amid a large evening party 
— but he shook his head incredulouslv. It 
was D'Israeli's storA", he said, and was told 
of n ])arty at Lady Jersey's, to which he cer- 
tainly went, aftJT a dinner party — but not 
with the dramatic nap at the table, nor the 
* waking uj) in her Lady>hip's drawing-room. 
In fact, he reni<nibered the i)arty, as .such a 
*• jam," that he did not get, that evening, be- 
yond the first landing of the staircase. 

With the horticulture and aboriculture of 
•* Wolfert's-dell," Mr. (Irinnell has been sin- 
gularly successful ; and, as wc were to make 
the rounds of the shrubberies and hot-houses 
before the sun slu»uld bo fairly vertical, we 
were now admonished that it was time — Mr. 
Ir^'ing at once taking his straw hat to accom- 
pany us. A remark upon the beauty of the 
verdure near his door, drew from him a most 
poetic outburst as to the happy superiority of 
our climate. In Spain, he said, he had found 
it most depressuig — the lack of verdure. In 
England, they have the most beautiful of 
fields and lawns, but it is so damp that you 
can never sit down, out of doors, without 
taking cold. In our country alone is the 
grafts green enough, the sun bright enough, 
and the swurd dry enough. AVhile we were 
still in the immediate grounds of Sunnyside, 
I observed two remarkable triplets of the tu- 
lip tree — supcrb^owths of three equal shafts, 





tall and of ari-owy straightneas from each 
root — and in the>e fine specimens of the clean- 
est-leaved and healthiest looking of trc-cs, he 
said he took great pleasure. A squirrel r&ix 
up one of them as we approached, and upox^ 
this race of de]}redators he had been oblige- d 
tt) make war, this summer. They were a lit — 
tie bit more destructive than their beauty w£»- « 
an excuse for. With another class of 
structives, however, he did not know »o we- 
how to contend — the visitors who drive in^z. o 
his grounds and tie their horses to the trees — 

The well -shaded ravine which has Sunn^^i^- 
side sitting on one of its knees — (once callc 
*• Wolfert'h Uoost," and long used by tl 
famous Dutchman as the covert way betwc-* 
the river and his haunts) — is conirenimtl 
and gracefully intersected with paths ; but 
remarked to Mr. Ir%uig that they were somi 
what of the outline cluiraeter of ours at Idli 
wild. Yes, he said ; on his side of tlie deL 3i 
they were merely dug out and walked hdrc^ I 
but, as they communicated with those of h5-^ 
rich neighbor, he wan very often lucky enoug-^ 
to get tlie cndit of the smooth gravel walks^# 
too ! And he presently gave another of hi.^ 
crayon e&nue touches to his neighbor, asfrur- 
in;j us, verv solemnlv, while we were wonder- 
ing at the growth to which the transplanted 
trees had attained in so short a time, that •• it 
was done by Mr. Orinnell'» going round at 
niglit, himself, with a lanteni and water-pot, 
to see that the trees did n<it oversleep them- 
selves;" — a fact, (seen through Irving specta- 
cles,) as Mr. G., engrossed all day with hii 
business in the city, and only at home at 
night, i-ometimcs takes a look at his garden- 
er's work, by the aid of a lantern. 

At the door of the hot-house, Mr. Lrving 
said it was warm enough, for Aim, outside. 
He preferred to htand under a tree and wait 
for us — particularly as he had seen the grapes 
before and lioped to sec some of them again. 
Astonished as my own wilderness-trained eyes 
were, of course, with the wonderful fecuniUty 
of those glass- covered vines, I was more in- 
terested in the visit to Mr. Grinnell's Anptu- 
ous tables ; and here Mr. Irving kept us close 
company. He loves horses. And, as the 
groom led out one of the favorite ** bloods/* 
for us to look at, he gave us a thrillijig ac- 
count of his being run away with, a year or 
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two ago — ^not by Van Tassel's horse '* Gun- 
powder," of whose viciousness he has himself 
l>eeTi the chronicler, though it "was upon the 
•very same ground and with the very same re- 
sult. He and "Ichabod Crane" were both 
thrown, at the entrance of Sleepy Hollow. 

Aft we strolled slowly through the grounds, 
^we came to two dwarf statues — grotesque 
xepresentations of "The Spendthrift" and 
• * The Miser " — and Mr. Irving gave us a 
comic history of their amusing a party of 
fHcnds by playing at "tableaux," the other 
^ay — stopping in. their walk, and dressing 
these figures up with the shawls and bonnets 
of the ladies. Our walk was varied witli in- 
cidental questions of landscape-gardening, as 
■Wi came to points which commanded the 
Tiver- views more or less effectively ; and Mr. 
Irving made one remark which, I thought, 
embodied the whole science of wood-thinning, 
in oniamental grounds — that ** a tree is only 
Xo be cut down when the picture it hides is 
•worth more than the tree." 

But the event of the day, to me, was to be 
the drive through Si.i:npY Hollow. A live 
i ramble through Fairy-land "with Spenser, 
"Would hardly be a promise of more pleasure. 
Mr. Grinnell's horses were it the door — (after 
a dinner during which I marvelled at the in- 
exhaustible frolicsomeness of the wit and 
spirits of the master of Sunny Mde) — and, 
though I should have preferred to take the 
trip, mounted from the Sketch -Book, ((leoffrey 
Crayon on Van Tassel's horse " Gunpowder," 
and myself on the "Daredevil" of *« Brom 
*^ncs,") I was very well contented, as it was. 
With my knees interlocked with Mr. Irving' s, 
** I i^t facing him in the carriage, there was, 
*t Itast, a shorter road, for magnetism from 
"^ to me, than on two separate horses ; and, 
With 80 energetic a millionaire on the box with 
the driver, and a President of a railroad in- 
siae— to say nothing of the beloved lady who 
™*de one of our interior quartette — we were 
^<-*ly to be treated with respect, I think, 
"Y any hobgoblin with Dutch feelings in his 
»*o^om, or even by the «* Headless Horseman," 
should we be belated enough to meet him. 

I sihould not omit, here, the mention of a 
"ttle merriment at starting, which I, since, 
find myself remembering very vividly — the 
wddcn discovery, among the group of nieces 



ahd grand-nieces, that Mr. Irving was going 
for a warm ride with a thick coat on ; and the 
frolicsome pulling him back from the carriage- 
door, stripping him to his shirt- sleeves, in 
spite of his remonstrances, and re-clothing * 
him in an over-all of brown linen, brought 
meantime from our host's dressing-room above* 
Tlie tender petting of the genial uncle by the 
half-dozen young ladies, and his humorous 
pleadings against the awkwardness of their 
forcible helpings off and on of his masculine 
habiliments, formed an exquisite picture — 
trifling, perhaps, in itself, but valuable as 
showing the charming reality of the tempera- 
ment visible in his books. The playful and 
affectionate reciprocity between Geoffrey 
Crayon and his readers, is the key-note of 
Washington Ir\'ing*s life at home. • ♦ ♦ 



▲ Bich Oratorioal Olimaz. 

The Tokdo Blade says, that a good story is 
told of an aspiring orator who held forth on 
the Fourth of July, at one of the ;nany cele- 
brations in the *• rural districts " J^ Ohio. 
His maiden speech didy prepared, imd the 
telling portions committed to memory, he 
found himself in a state of thrilling nervous- 
ness, before the people. All went on well, 
and he had, in a measure, recovered his self- 
command, when he arrived at the gredi^ climax 
of his speech — that portion of it in which he 
was to allude to the American Eagle." Proud- 
ly he .began, and tossed off, almost flippantly, 
"The -iVmerican Kagle, gentlemen, that proud 
bird ! the emblem of our liberties, gentlemen, 
as she stands — " when suddenly the rest of 
his labored simile faded from his memory. 
Terrified at the discovery he gasped — he seized, 
ncr>*ously, a tumbler of water, and turned it, 
by mistake, inside his cravat, and took a fresh 
start, with a rush of desperation winch bid 
fair to burst the bonds of his fettered imagi- 
nation, and soar majestically away on the 
wings of the apostrophized "bird." "The 
American Eafjle ! the American Eagle, gentle 
MEN, that proud bird of our liberties, as she 
stands — standing — as she stands — standing" 
(with great vigor,) " with one foot on the 
Alleghanies and the other on the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and stretching her broad wings fromtha 
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Atlanlic lo tlip I'ai'itir, f-hnll — stretching hcT 
brond wings — with nnp fiml on the Boekf 
Moimtninii, anil the nthpr inic on the AUti-hn- 
niGx. Hhall—nhnlt Eiowi., gunlli'mrn and Mlow- 
citiMiw, in the yhri-m, /.fi-ilom of— hor s.iTivi: 



Kind Worda. 

TnK dCBtiny of individuols iifliii tum« upon 
a »iii(;lii word spoki'ii in kindnvnn or unkiiid- 
uci-s. The ccU'brnti-d Adam Clarki- vaa, till 
about nine Tcim of ngt, the jiiTfcctioa of dull- 
ness in the estimation of lii« ti'ni'hcrs. Ap 
Guvli, when at thia age, be \\a* jiointcd out by 
his tvaeher to a Htraufcer of lesiieetiiiiility nlio 
Visited the school. The ^tninger With ^ri-at 
fntu'resi and offuetiun n-pltcil, tliBt he thought 
the teudicr hud mir'takcii the (^-uius of tlU' 
boy i tluit he had talents, and mi^bt yet at- 
tain to emiuoicc in tbe literary world. Thnt 
kiiiil word uttuek a spark in the mind of the 
child, wlilch rendered the future man one of 
the (UatinguUhed li^btn of tbe world. On the 
Other hand, an unkind or ili>culiin);in)t word 
■poktriHust at such a erisiii, muy ctTeetually 
break tnc spirits, ur turn the heart into bitler- 
neiM, and tender it ercr after tbe companion 
of foul spirits. With what feeling* do wc well 
remember words of kindtiesii or unkindne»«, 
when our lleartn were made of tendi 
and i^kcn by thoHC whose words w 
life and death to our spirits. 

" Then det 



ebildrcn. And now," said he, "if wcraidd 
:dueale only one claims of our children, n 
would ehooBC girls: f.ir when they hecomf 
mothers, they would edueate their miu." 



eem it u 


1 an Mlc Ihiri;. 


aal wor 


to fpeak ; 




r. the thouKhH 


t may lir 


uise or break." 



Educate Yovr DivairriEtM. — .\ writer ii 
the FariHtr and FtaHltr Buys ; " IVhen I liiTd 
among the Cboctaw Indians, I held a coneutt- 
ntion leith one of their iirincipal chiefii respeet- 
ing the successive stages of their progress ii 
the arts and virtues of civilized life, and, 
among other things, he informed me at their 
first start they fell into a Mtd mistake — they 
only sent their boys to schooL They became 
intcUigcnt men, but they married uneducated 
and uncivilised wives ; and Itie result waathat 
the children were all like tbe mother, and 
the father bist hii interest in both wile and 



A XKWSPArER.— It WBi 

«n o)iininn that there was 

ban tbe new.-^pnper. lie h 

es iind consequent miseri 



Dishop HorDC'f 
lo belter mottlift 
I's: " The folBtt, 
's of muhitiulH, 



diFpluyed in a newspaper, are so manj" Im- 

. continually burning to turn others Enm 

lick on whieh thev have been fch^wrctkcd. 

It more powerful dissuasive &otn <ai- 

>n, jealousy and anger, than itie ttoryof 

friend murdered by another in a dod. 

It caution more likely to be eflMive 

against gamlilin<; and profligacy, than 0* 

luunifid relation of an execution, or the f*tt 

f n despniiing suicide ; What finer Icciw* 

n the ncce!>sity of economy, than the auction 

f estates, housw and furniture ! Only ta^ 

newspaper, and consider it well, pay tbr it, 

nd it will instruct thee." 

riiiMini::; mcst no rr Themselves.— I' ' 
.,-ere to reduce to a single maxim the conc*^' 
traled wisdom of the world, on the subject <" 
practii'al education, I should enundatc a p(^ 
po-ition, which I think will oonunand yout 
assent, but whieh, I feur, is not incorpota**" 
as it should be into the practice of schoo" 
and families. Thut principle is, that in eA^' 
eating the young, yon serve thim most cffc*** 
ually, not by what you Ao for them, but ^f 
trhnt you tfari th^m If. dn/or Ihfmtthet. T*** 
is tbe seeret of all educational development* 

We talk of self-education a» if it were "** 
niiomaiy. In one sense of ^fie word, all e**^" 
cation is obtained simply by the eiettjot* *, 
our own minds. And is this self-educati*'**^ 
What docs education mean ? Sot mducati*'*^ 
—Bithop Fotttr. 

Cr.Arn men soy nothing in dangcr<**^ 
timei. Tlie lion called the sheep to ask he-*" 
hi" breath was unpleasant. She ttoid •■ Ay^ * 
he bit off her head for a fool, lie called *^*^ 
wolf and naked biro. I£c said "No;" he t*^^ 
him in pieces for a flatterer. At last he cn%*^ 
the fox and asked him. "Truly," said * *^ 
latter, " I have caught a cold and cai*^ 
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ur the Schoolmaster. 
Lve zne Laughter. 

Y ANNIR ELIZABETH. 

htcr, give me laughter, 
pulse is bouiulin^ liigh, 

use joy i> wafted 

;eze tliat trembles ])y ; 

'n in thrilling measure 

est notes ])c heard, 
the \oioc of iileasuro, 

Icepest founts are stirred. 

uds our patli are shading, 
cc of laughter'^ gone, 
of youth is fading 
t that crowned the room, 
, her fotstep"^ meeting, 
hen with joy I hail, 
ird e'er retreating, 
yond the mystic veil. 

uds of sorrow o'er us 
ds tlieir torrents roll, 
Df Hope before us, 
e the gloom of soul, 
? of Ilesignation, 
?1j}' whisperings low,— 
ig's last >ibration 
lusic 's ceased its flow. 

r to say "Oh, Father, 

, but Thine be done ; *' 

le gift, far rather 

•oddest earthly throne ; 

li's fair flowers have vanished, 

s a landscape sere, 

11 thcu be banished, 

;h, and falling tear. 

boon ere life.closes, 
n fires cease to burn, 
that e'er reposes 
of memory's urn ; 
of flowers unfading, 
deck the weary brow, 
louds are ever shading, 
ng waters flow. 

Ihood, happy childhood, 

;hter wild with glee, 

t in life's dim wildwood, 

ead its ma/C8 free ; 

:n»e's last wave is swelling, 

• earthly tie, 

eternal dwelling, 

point beyond the sky. 

23 



On Fops. 



[AVe cut the following from the N. Y. TribuM^ 
which has never said a better thing, among the 
abundance of its very good things. We do wish 
it was common for men, who dress and behave 
like gentlemen, to get credit for it; and that it 
was a matter of especial endeavor among school 
teachers to be exactly and scrupulously dressed 
every day in the school-room. A teacher who 
puts on a dirty old coat, with holes in the elbows, 
in his school-room, to ofli'ud the eyes and deprave 
the tastes of his pupils, ought to be dismissed \xy 
the Committee ; and the Court would undoubtedly 
hold that it was done ** for good cause." Much 
severer should be the punishment of him, who 
imlls off his coat and slouches in a dirty shirt, as 
wc have seen. And quite as bad is the man who 
arrays himself like a hod-carrier, when engaged 
in the most tasteful of all employments. 

The Duke of Wellington once said that "he 
had had many officers under him in India, in 
Spain and Portugal, and he never knew a really 
good oificer who was not sometimes called a fop." 
We know that slovenly dress is often reckoned a 
mark of genius, or of a great amount of business 
to be done. But we have always held it to be a 
mark of an ill-balanced mind, a want of taste, 
or a lack of kind feeling towards our fellow men. 
Scrupulous cleanliness, well arranged clothing, 
and gentle manners, arc within the reach of all 
school teachers, and they should always be seen 
where the impressible youth arc gathered to learn 
what they will practice as long as they live. — Ed.] 



Harper's Magazine has an anecdote, in- 
tended to be yery witty and pungent, about a 
certain Western merchant and *• a fop " with 
an eye-glasss. llie fop, we arc told, seated 
himself at the table of his hotel opposite the 
merchant and two ladies with the latter, and 
leveled his glass first at one and then at the 
other lady. Whereupon the merchant, from 
Tennessee it was, seized a tumbler, and was, 
according to the arbiter elcgantiarium who 
tells the story, apparently on the point of 
throwing the glass ** at the scamp ; ** but no-* 
the merchant with exquisite humor placed it 
to his eye and stared at ** the fellow," neither 
breaking his skull nor kicking him from the 
table, but so putting him out of countenance 
that he retired amid general laughter. We 
allude to this little history as in the columns 
of our newspapers generally there is no class 
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of anoedoto** mort* i'aj»('rly paraded than those 
lioldin*; "fops" up to cuiitempt, and thi-re I 
art* ina^a/inrs, it seems, tliat foUow in the ! 
■wake to jiroeure ajjphiuse f(»r ^ueh tid-bits of ^ 
literature. Hut let u> look nt the fop in par- i 
ticular and fops in general, and see \\ith what 
justiee tliey are held up to i;;rnoniiny. 

To per^ons -with weak eye>, an eyo-glass is ■ 
an ai^rei-ahle and wholesome substitute for i 
sper-taeles. SusiK'ndod, it leaves the eye free 
to hiok at ohjeets requiring; no exam iiuit ion, 
while it may he put on and olf instantly, a:^ 
occasion requires. Anionij j;<'ntlemen in Ku- ! 
roi)o, a plance through the rye-plass is not 
considered insulting, any more than a gaze I 
through a pair of spectacles ; and, directed at 
a lady, it is held to be a compliment. Indeed, 
with persons who are near->ighted, the u<e of! 
it is habitual, and it is much better as a matter . 
of taste, and for the eye, too, than the u>c of, 
spectacles. It is probable that ** the fop" in 
question was a well-dressed gentleman, whose 
clothes were not cut or colored like an under- 
taker's, and that he Kit down modestly, and, 
being near-sighted, gazed pas>ingly through 
his glass at the ladies opposite. It was no 
iU-brceding, then, nor would it have been so 
considered if he had had spectacles on or 
looked witli his naked eye. IJul not being 
Western, it was received as an insult. 

What we need in this countrv is more and 
not fewer gentlemen called fops — men who 
dress with taste, arc scrupulously clean, wear 
eye-glasses if near-sighted, and use them as 
they choo>e, do not chew tobacco and spit in 
other people's faces at hotels, theaters, rail-cars 
and steamboats. •* A fop '* is in the United 
States universally well-bred. We have never 
known an exception. Manners with him are 
a study until they become polished, and dress 
a pursuit until it becomes an excellence. 
Most assuredly the South and West need fops. 
Such men are often models of industry. If 
men of business, they are accurate, and to be 
relied on ; if artists or literary men, eminent 
for their taste. No man who ever lived was 
a greater fop than Washington. He ordered 
his clothes of his tailor with curious particu- 
larity, lie dressed with extreme care. He 
was exact and elegant with his horses, car- 
riages, and all cognate details. Hq was there- 
fore proportionally accurate in other things. 



Had eye- glasses been in fashion, as his age 
increased, possibly he would have sported one, 
and looked across a table at the women oppo- 
^ite. Pitt, Canning, the Duke of Weiliupon, 
Charles l)icken<, would all be considered fops * 
bv vulgar men. 

Among the men to whom England and the 
civili/ed world owes nuich is BrummLll. the 
king of fops. I[e found society outra^ioujlT 
dn.'ssed, and Ik- left it, fo far as it could imi- 
tate him, well flressed. He laid down a* a 
rule for a gmtieman — *• fresh water, and plontr 
of it," wlien hardly a house knew the luxury 
of a bath. Indwd, so dirty and harbaroBS 
evt'u was Xew York recently, that the Cla^ 
i'nden Hotel, not long since built, was* the fir* 
hotel whitrli had bathing rooms in coxmoction 
with sleejjing chambers ; and the idea tame 
from a fop, to our certain knowledge'. ^Ve 
wi>.h this country no worse luck than the | 
multiplication of fops — of men who arc clean 
an<l elegant in drest., mild in manners, cschcv- 
ers of tilthy tt)bacco, gallant to the ses, and 
incapable of committing an insult. If tbcj" 
abounded among " the chivalry," tobacco- 
spitting and Ntreet fighting would become itt" 
ctmtinentlv obsolete ; if thev could be e»tab- 
li'.hed in the l^owery and Five Points, liquoi 
bars and rows would become unknown. 



JuiKiF. ('ARF.ruLLY. — An act may trtm right 
and yet be wrong, as a child may apjK'ar vert 
kind to others, when it is only bccausi' he 
knows that he shall get back far raori'thanhe 
gives. His conduct is only praiseworthy** 
it is only benevolent. And then an act which 
seenti wrong, may be right ; as the little boy 
who was not at school one afternoon, wasfi*^ 
to be a truant, when he only staid at home 
because his father had something for liimto do. 



TuKRp. were seventy -three battles fong^* 
during the year l8o(», with an average los« oi 
one thousand men in each ; more than thre* 
hundred thousand soldiers are estimated * 
have perished by disease and battles; "^ 
battles average more than one a week— i* ^ 
one of the bloodiest years in modern his^^^* 



It is better to slwp, than wake to mark tl*^ 
faults of onr brethren. 
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For the Schoolmaster 
The English Bible. 

nee ai Old Trmulations, mchufini/ the Siixan 
VicUfs Version" Tytuhrs- The Atjc of Bibles 
"irciwufancea and Causen — Cocerdale*8, Mut- 
hew'sy Cranmers and Tacerncrs Bibles-^ 
Idward VI, Translations — The Genera Testa- 
lent and Bible— The Bishop's Bible— The 
7afholic Versions — Kint/ James Bible and its 
Vranslatioii. 

E. 

flosT readers of the Inspired W'ritinj^s know- 
it the Old Testament was written in lle- 
jw and Chaldee, and the Apocrypha and 
jw Tt.*stament in Greek. The "Targums," 
ChaldcHj Paraphrases are the oldest transla- 
iii«j. To these, the Christian fathers often 
fbrrcd. The Septuagint, made into the Greek 
K)ut 2G0 B. C, is the first translation of the 
Id Testament. Jerome, in the fifth centurj', 
• D., published the Latin Vulgate, which 
asustd by the Komish Church. Paraphrases, 
' Translations of portions of Scripture were 
ado by Bede,* Alfred, f Aldhelm:^ and other 
tton writers, which, either as originals or 
'pics, are still extant.} A SSaxon version 
*o, cousisting of the Five Hooks of Moses, 
«hua, part of Kings, Esther, Judith and 
accabt', possibly by Aelfric, Archbishop 
Canterbury at the close of the tenth cen- 
iry,!,' is said to be still preserved. 
The firsts English Bible, complete, was pub- 
«hcd soon after the year 1380, by Wiclif.** 
f thus, printed copies now exist in several of 
w libraries. 

During the century and a half succeeding 
icUf, popuhtr and established religion was 
' firmly set against tlje introduction of the 
ible in the vulgar tongue, that no successful 
tempts to publish it were made. But, in 
'26, William Tjiidale, of CJlouccstershire, 

*Born 672, died 735 A. D. 

'Born WJ, died 901 A. D. 

iScrenth Century. 

^Hon»e, (IntruducUoD II. Veil. pp. 211, 833) says that 

^e traDMated the whole Bible. • 

■a. D.OUO. Died 1006. 

"•Three MS. copies of a full, but aitonymoun tranftla- 

*^ no doubt the first, exist in the ]k>dlcian and two 

^*>rd libr:irie». Their date is probably 1290.— 

■»»«, II., 233. 

**Born about 132^1, died 1381. 



haiini; fled from intolerance to the conthient, 
published at Antwerp, the New Testament in 
English. In four years more, he completed 
his translation of the Five Books of Moses, 
which was printed in January, 1530, from 
portions previously published, and, in 1536, 
he was strangled for heresy, and liis body was 
burned to ashes at Yillefort, near Brussels. 
The same year, his New Twtament was re- 
printed in England. 

This was* the commencement of what may 
be called the Age of English Bibles. AVithin 
a centurj', no less thiiii seven diflerent versions 
are recorded as being freely circulated in 
England, including the translation of James I., 
our popular version, made in 1611. The Art 
of Printing had been introduced into England 
in the latter part of the pro-ious century.* Its 
benefitsf were begun to be seen and secured. 
This circumstance, and the Pope's excommu- 
nication of England from the Komish Church, 
making Henry VIII. and subjects Protest- 
ants,^ explained, in some measure, the great 
multiplication of Bibles in the mlgar tongue 
in the reign of that king, and during the 
reign of the four succeeding sovereigns.} 

In lo3o, the first complete printed English 
Bible, with possibly one exception, i| was 
openly published from the translation of Miles 
Coverdale, and two years after, in 1537, was 
printed "Matthew's Bible,*' of which the 
martyr, John Bogers, Mas editor. Coverdale' s 
ver>ion furnished the Psalms in the Common 
Prayer Book. *« Cranmer's Bible " was also 
p\iblished during Henry's reign, under the 
patronage of Archbishop Cranmer, in 1539 or 
1540, and many other editions were circulated 
on the continent. "Taverner's Bible" was 
printed in 1539, by John Byddell. 

Another translation, consisting principally 
of extracts from old editions, appeared in the 
reign of the young King Edward VI., who 
succeeded his father Henry. Copies and edi- 
tions of the New Testament and the Bible 
multiplied during his reign in England and 
ebicwhere. 



♦A. D. 1471 or 1474. 

tWicliPs Testament — MS., of course— cost, in 14S9, 
more than £40. 

|See Hume'i» History of England. 

$Edw. VI., Mary Elizabeth and James I. 

Iln the Conn. Hist. Soc. Collection, is the "Biblia 
8acra,»' dated 1478, * 
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In the time of Edward's sister, (iiXcen Man*, 
well kno\i'ii as Bloodv Marv, the " Geneva 
New Testament " was secretly introduced bv 
dissentuig English Protestants in (icncva. 
Th ; whole . lUble, bv a number of learned 
translators, was finished in MOO, in the early 
part of Elixalx-th's reign, and was to her 
dedicated. This »• Geneva lUble" was* the 
favorite ver^ion^of the Puritiuis. Verses are 
first found in this lUble. 

The " Bishop's IJible," so called bc^eaase 
eight of its translators were DLshops, — date, 
16()8 — was the result of an attempt to improve 
the former versions. It is the foundation of 
our translation, wliieh, however, as may be 
seen by a single passage from the gospel of 
Jolm, is not a strict counterfeit of its copy.* 

The lioman (-atholic or Douay Bible ap- 
peared in IG09 and IGIO; the New Testament 
in 1682. Both are fr<mi the I^atin Vulgate. 

We come now to the last, and, to-day, the 
popular translation — that of King James the 
First. 

In 1604, the king, by recommendation of a 
meeting at Hampton Court, appointed fifty- 
four learned men to make a new translation 
of the Scriptures. " All of them," says 
Home, ** were pre«»minently distinguished for 
their piety, and for their profound learning 
in the original languages of the Sacred Writ- 
ings." llic actual work was perfonned by 
only forty-seven out of the fifty-four. These 
were divided into six classes. •• Ten " (^I 
quote from Home) ** were to meet at West- 
minster, and to translate from the Pentateuch 
to the end of the Second Book of Kings. 
Eight, assembled at Cambridge, were to finish 
the rest of the Historical Books and the 
Ilagiographa. At Oxford, seven were to un- 
dertake the four greater prophets, with the 
Lamentations of Jen^miah, and the twelve 
minor prophets. The four Gospels, Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Apocalypse, were as- 
signed to another company of eight, at Ox- 
ford ; and the EpL<Jtles of St. Paul, together 
"with the remaining canonical epistles, were 
allotted to another company of seven, at 
Westminster. Lastly, another company, at 
Cambridge, were to translate the apocryphal 

*Juhn I. 3. 

Biithop'B Bible — " All th}-Dges were madt: by it," &c. 
Our Bible—" All thingi were made by mx," &c« 



books, including the prayer of Manasseh." 
Tlie king gave definite directions to the tranj- 
hitors to conform in the text, as far as possi- 
ble, to the best of fonner translations, and to 
the opuiious qf the fathers ; also, to avoid in- 
serting marginal notes, unless Scriptural refer- 
ences and explanations. (Jf the maimer of 
performing the work, the following instnic- 
tions of the king will give an explanation : 

*» 8. Every particular man of each company 
to take the same chapter or chapters; and 
having translated or amended them severally 
by hunself, where he thinks good, all to meet 
together to confer what they have done, and 
agree for their part what shall stand." 

•* 9. As any one company hath dispatched 
any one book in this manner, they shall ^end 
it to the rest, to be considered of, seriously 
and judiciously ; for his majesty is very care- 
ful on this point." 

Any diHieulties or differences of translation 
were to be decided upon at a general meeting 
of tlie chief persons of each company at the 
end of the work. 'I'he learned men of the 
land were to be appealed to by letter to settle 
any point which this company of delt^jates 
were unable to decide. 

This work, carried on according to the di- 
rections of the king, was commenced in 1607 
and completed in about three }-ears. A com- 
mittee of six, at Ijtmdon, revised and corrected 
three manuscripts, sent from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and We^tmulster, and, at last, I^* 
Smith and Dr. Bilson gave it the final revisi^''^' 
It was published by Kobert Barker, in l^^^* 
in folio, at London. j. w. o* 



Mr. JrsTicK Story of Massachusetts* ^ 
his friend, Hon. Daniel Webster, with la<J^^* 
etc., in company, were once toiling up ^* 
same steep, when the former, by way of "®' 
guilement, commenced in merry vein to U»**^ 
duce Mr. W. to the trees that stood by ^^ 
I)athway. ** This, Mr. Webster, is Mod-S^*^^ 
Oak ; this is Miss Elm; and this is Ma^^*^*^ 
Birch, at your service."—** Oh ! " intcrrU-'P^ 
Mr. Webster, «* forbear all introduction tl»*^* 
I was made perfectly acquainted with thcr ^^' 
in my school-boy days." 



TuiiRE are about nine thousand cells 
square foot of honey-comb. 
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Agassi B. 

perb p<)rtrait, by Sartain, of Aya(«»i», the 
Aui^ift ^ivox a sketch of hi« life, ^pd 
winsr linen, by I.onjffellow,— beautifUl, all 
'hich were road at a birth-day dinner, 
the fiftieth birth -<lay of the celebrated 



fty yoar3 a}:jo, 
pleasant month of May, 
cautiful Pays dc Vaud, 
(1 in its cradle lay, 

:urc, the old iiurso, took 
lild «pon her knee, 
" Here is a story-book 
ither has written for thee. 

ander with nje," she said, 

roijions yet untrod; 
d what i.s still unread 

mauuftcripts of fjod." 

wandered away and away, 
N'ature, the dear old nurse, 
1^ to hiui, night and day, 
lymes of the universe. 

?ncver the way Keemed long, 

heart began to fail, 
Id sing a more wonderful song 

a more marvellous tale. 

ecps him still a ehild, 

ill not let him go, 

at times his heart beats wild 

c beautiful Pays dc Vaud; 

at times he hears in his dreams 
anz des V aches of old, 
rush of mountain streams 
Glaciers clear and cold; 

mother at home Kays : *' Hark ! 
s voice I listen and yearn ; 
winj:!: late and dark, 
ly boy does not return." 

Dictff/U's Journal of Music. 



« OP Continents Detkrmined by 
^^rofessor Pcirce'a Discovery, — The 
clcs at Cambridge have been re- 
sted ill an observation of Professor 
ret published, upon the form of the 
If we elevate a terrestrial globe 
ctic and -^Vntarctic circles arc tan- 



gent to the wooden horizon, and then cause 
the globe slowly to revolve, we shall find that 
a majority of the lines of elevation in the 
earth's crust — i, c, coast lines and mountain 
ranges — will, cither as they rise or as they go 
downi, coincide in passing with the wooden 
horizon. For example, the main coast of the 
United States tending north-east wUl, if car- 
ried on in a great circle, graze the -:Vrctic circle, 
and the coast of Florida and Labrador, tend- 
ing north-west, will graze it on the other side. 
The same is true of the cast coasts of Soilth 
America and Africa, the coasts of the Kcd 
Sea, of Italy, of the Black Sea, of Hindoos- 
tan, of New Zealand, &c. The Arctic and 
Antarctic circles are also coast lines, being al- 
ways tangent to the horizon. 

It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of this fine discovery, proving as 
it docs, by geological facts, that the obliquity 
of the ecliptic has been essentially unchanged 
since the dawn of creation, and that solar 
heat was the agent to carry out the command 
on the second day to let the dry land appear. 
The line of separation between light and dark- 
ness, between solar heat and the coolness of 
the night, travelling daily for two months, in 
summer, in such a position as to coincide in 
passing with the lines of upheaval, indicates 
unmistakably that it was connected with the 
determination of those lines ; the slightest ex- 
pansion and shrinking being sufficient to de- 
termine the line of rupture of the crust. From 
a comparison of the forms of the continents, 
Professor Peirce also draws the order of their 
upheaval; showing, for instance, that the 
"Western Continent is older than Europe, and 
that the Gulf Stream, during the second day 
of creation, caused the great variety of out- 
line in that continent. — Christian Examifier, 



Facts fok the Curious. — Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams both died on the 4th of July, 
1826. John Adams died in his 9l8t year, and 
was eight years older than Thomas Jefferson ; 
Thomas Jefferson was eight years older than 
James Madison; James Madison was eight 
years older than James Monroe ; James Mon- 
roe was eight years older than John Quincy 
Adams. The first five of our Presidents — all 
revolutionary men — ended their terms of ser- 
vice in the 66th year of their age. Washing-^ 
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ton, bom February 22, 1732; inaugurated 
1780 ; tomi of scrvioc cxpiri'd in the 00th year 
ofhis.uKo: John A(limi>, bom October 10th, 
1 7.5.3; Lnau<;ur;itc(l 1707 ; ttnn of ttemce cx- 
piro<l in tlu? 00th year of his aj^c: Thomas 
Jefferson, born April 21"<t, 171*1 ; inanj^i rated 
1801 ; term of service expired in the 00th year 
of his ai;*.*: James Madison, bom Mareh -Jth, 
17ol ; inuu«;urated 1800; term of service ex- 
pired in the 00th year of his ajye : James Mon- 
roe, bom April "Jd, I7i)0; inaugurated 1817; 
term of service expired in the 00th year of 
his age. 



For the SchiM>liiinstcr. 
Stanzas. 

BY MANMlKD. 

1 LON(f not — I ask nut 

For the smiles of the crow J, 
F'tr the nod of tlio rii'h. 

Or the praise ()f the proud; 
For the fricndshi]) of those 

Who prize ^(d<l more than worth, 
AVho think that the \vc:ilthv 

Are the salt of the earth. 

I seek not a favor 

Of any, who may deem 
Theiiisclvos far alM>\e me 

111 their own self esteem ; 
For if I live rightly, 

I as worthv niav he ; 
I care no more for them 

Than they all care for me. 

But one hoon I would crave ; 

May it ever be ^ivcn 
Till the last tie of hfe 

Is Hundered and riven : — 
That those whom I cherish, 

"UTiom my heart holds as dear, 
May share in my gladness. 

And mv sorrow mav cheer. 

If the friends I have chosen 

But stand true by my side, 
I can brave every storm 

Upon life's heaving tide ; 
With their banner of love 

Above me unf\irled, 
I can bear all the scoin 

Of a dark frowning world. 



FRiGiiTrxiXG CHiLnitiiN. — The TroyDai^ 
Times contains a letter from a gentkinaD of 
that place, whoso daughter, a young child, 
>wns frightened into a dangerous illness by the 
injudicious course of treatment pursued to- 
wards her bv her teacher. The girl was of i 
sensitive, nervous nature, and a tlireat of con- 
tinement in a dark room, made, and partlj 
carried into execution, proved such a shock to 
her as to cause an attack of sickness scrae 
enough to alfect lier mind. One of the most 
reprchcui-ible, and in fact criminal act* of 
Avhich a i)arent or teacher can be guilty, ii 
that of endeavoring to enforqe obedience in a 
child through the influence of fear. By thii 
we mean, not the wholesome fear of correc- 
tion, but the frightening of the offender so as 
to cause excessive ner\'ou8 agitation. Mi^ 
the exception perhaps of anger, fear is the 
most terrible in its effects of the human i>a*" 
sions. Its power over those who are unhap- 
l)ily subjected to its influence is often pr^ 
ductive of the most disastroift* consequeiice*« 
No corporeal torture can equal the auguUn 
Avhich it inflicts. There are manv elditir^ 
whose mental organizations are such as ^° 
render them peculiarly susceptible of its infl^' 
ence, and we know of nothing more deser'^'i^ 
of reprobation and punishment than the tft*^' 
pering with such natures by those who h^v* 
charge over them. Few who have not hceo. 
taught by sad experience know the menta* 
sufferings of a timid and nervous cliild. "Mt^^ 
a mai. and woman now in robust health *^ 
crttly suffers from the injudicious and crimi**^ 
course pursued towards them in their infaix^-y • 
for so delicate a machine is the mind, »**** 
(^specially the young mind, that a sligiit sb.*^*^ 
will cause a derangement in it which y*?**^ 
seem powerless to efface. — Philadelphia J^^^' 
tiiiit/ J our mil. 



\ 



Eloquent K. — An Illinois lawyer, defini^^^ 
thief, wound up his speech to the jury iiB. *^^ 
half of his injured client with the foUo^i^'*^ 
rousing api)eal : "True he was rude — sc^ 
our bears. True he was rough — so air *^ 
buffalers. But he was a child of freec%-^^ 
and his answer to the despot and tyrant ''^^' 
that his home was on the bright setting o 
sun!" 
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IITOB'S DEFABTMBNT. 

Bobert Allyn, Editor. 

Sincerity. 

NO all the qualities or attributes that give 
to the character, none exceeds in real 
ind importance or in its power to f;ivc in- 
, that which we commonly name SiN- 
. The word is from the Latin, and it is 
)tedly a compound of sine and r^m, mean- 
Mow/ trax. It is by no means difticult to 
ho origin of its present signification, and 
•* history of a word is often," as Coleridge 
ays, ** of more consequence to mankind 
le history of a campaign," surely we need 
no apology for what we shall say, although 
by no means be new to all our readers, 
n the very beginning children have been 
as now, with each "a sweet tooth" in his 
and these sweet teetli are not among the 
cr of those that ache and get pulled with 
»«""}'• Hence men as well as children 
always loved sweet things; and to compare 
iiig to honey for sweetness has been the 
t of praise. Sugar was unknown to the an- 
*, and honey was almost the only sweet 
couhl enjoy. JJut honey impure, filled with 
'f wax and witli the dead young of the bees, 
i be exceedingly annoying. When a person 
u-ard of honey, and had fixed his thoughts 
s delicious sweetness till his mouth was wa- 
R, and then slioujd be offered such filthy, 
', dirty honey, ho would be plunged from an- 
Ui(l felicity at ontc into the agony of disgust. 
\\t)\i\i\ be able to appreciate the meaning of 
^ir;i applied to the word honey ; and nobody 
docs not understand this history in whole or 
.rt. can fully know the meaning of SixCERl- 
It means, therefore, in a man, that his good 
itios, whatever^ they may be, are pure, unal- 
I, sweet, and precisely what they are held 
o lie. Where you look for honey, you do 
find wax, or worse. Where you look for 
I, you do not find falsehood or equivocation, 
re you expect honesty, you do not find fraud 
ieci'ption. But everything is as it ought to 
All is pure and of one simple material. Sin- 
y, then, is therefore never guilty of passing 
>r oue thing what it knows to be another. 
It again, it is opposed to all base mixtures, 
nplf^ and hence lasting. Now honey with 
or impurities cannot be kept long without 
entation and decay. But when completely 
and unadulterated, it may be preserved a 
time. So of the man's character. Make it 
Tc — without wax or impurity — and no trial 



can destroy it, or do anything worse than bring 
upon it a slight temporary suspicion. For thia 
reason it is that the insincere man is always dis- 
trusted. Kverybody feels that there is something 
in his nature, however good he may fieem lo-day, 
that leads directly to corruption. He is not 
made of one single simple substance composed 
of homogeneous and harmonious elements, that 
cannot ferment and decompose ; but he is made 
up of qualities different and often antagonistic, 
always tending to decay or disease. There is a 
contrast between the sincere and the insincere 
man as striking as there is between the purest 
and most highly polished steel, and the common 
sort of pig iron, — the first can be made to rust 
and corrode only with difHi ulty and under cir- 
cumstances the most unfavortible, while the lat- 
ter can by no human art be kept bright aud 
sound. The one is without impurity, the other 
is full of it. 

Therefore it was that we said sincerity is one 
of the most important of human virtues or graces. 
It will make the man's character shine, and will 
enable him to ward off c^-il influences and to 
escape contamination on a thousand occasions 
where other men would be destroyed. But the 
insincere man has ten thousand points on the 
outside to attract the evil and to court harm, and 
within he has innumerable sources of corruption 
all working against the life of his soul. He must 
socr.er or later fall a prey to these, and his memo- 
ry must be offensive to all who know him. 

Sincerity is of the first importance to the 
young. For if a person is ever sO much in error, 
if he be only sincere, there is hope of him. Not 
that error will do the sincere man no harm. By 
no means. Error, even sincerely held, will be 
extremely damaging to any one. But a man 
sincere is likely to embrace the truth whenever 
he sees it. On the eontrarv, an insincere man is 
injured even by his attempts to follow the truth, 
and is morally killed by following error. 

If this quality of sincerity is so important to 
the young, hdw much more so is it to those who 
teach the young ! If the young ought to learn 
the things that they are to practice when they 
become men, how necessary that a teottier shoidd 
be all that he attempts to make his pupils to be ! 
An insincere, heartless, unconscientious teacher 
is worse than a nuisance in a school room, and 
he ought to be ashamed of himself for thinking 
of bringing his soulless body into the presence 
of warm-hearted, unsuspecting youih. 



School Committees and HorsEXEEPEBS are 
referred to the advertisement of Wm. H. Fenner 
& Co., who are agents for the sale of Cuilson's 
New Cone Fvbnjlce. 
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Qood Reading:* ^ro i<n«11y astruy in thc«c. Dut vrhen thej iindpr* 

take to rc-nrl. It is almost a inirntle if thry do not 
TTirr.i; is not another <v\\o'>\ accomi^lishmmt, ' ^^^^ ^^ '»"^"^- "»f'» ''"•"^^ *"t'0* --^orious error*. Thef 
tK-fjiiiMtion, attp-inmrnt. a.-quimi;cn:. art. or ,^*"» ^'l''^ '•^'•r ^'"'t*'" J*"^ *y"^^l" *« word*, cUp- 
prn.o/iK, matter what it mav ]„', that i. nallv s.» .. 1'"'^: «^»^'»" ^t cithtr cud. calling thciu iucorrectly 
i-K--aiil and >o caiuM.' of rlci^imt and pU'a>in|,' I '"^^ ♦'• '•'■••^'»« ^'^ vowol sounds: they wUl give 
us... as the ahilitv t<. r-ad <a-ilv. naturally, ' '^■»"""*!.'^"'l'hasis and infl.-rtion, and thus spoU 
jir i-.-fiilly. and iniclHu-ihlv. W'v pl'arr it bi'y.m.l i ^^'^ ^^^''^^ sentiment and confound the plaiueit 
a rnmiKirison xuth the oth.r K.'k. " U'rifiwf' n,t(i\ """^'^-^'"^ ^^'^Y «»J^ -^^rain and roar, or be dulUud 
C.jpli,'r'.n.,r hv.a l.»n- wav: and as to >ii.-int; | '""'Jf^*^^"«» J"*** "» ^^^^ places where they oayht 
and iilayin.Lr the pi:in=.f.,rt.\ fa^-hidnahlr a- thcsr : not to be ; and in fine, will read as if ihcj verily 
arr .md nally u^. f-.il, it i. far h.yond th.ni. To , i"»:iuMn.Ml that nothin- more was needed to be i 
bp aide to r^fl tn-ff, what i> it ? Why to h*. ul.k- ' '-'""^ reader l.iit to open the mouth and make in- 
to lo )k on a pane of littrrs. made by the sprll j 'li^tinct and <.bscure sounds. We have not time 
of a ma>ter trrnius to be full of souieiinm; butter . ^'» t'lumerate the faults of our readers. Some 
than the ri.-h not<»s of the .)r^^tn^ >ublime musir. ; ^^"'^'^ i" « manner as nmnotonoas as a level prai- 
fullof the hiu'h thouu'bt.. and kindlin.r emotIon^ fi*"- ^vithout its ^orfreous flowers; some mark 
of dixiue truth, ami to tr.m.l.itv. th-».,.- ori-inallv *^^'^^' ^^"^"'^l «ith a strong and eager emphajis, 
uniueaninif mark-, into M.unds " swout as the and thus ncrompli-^h the same monotony, though 



harp of Orpheu*-," and ^ul{i{^•^liv«• of richer and 
noliIi*r ci)ni'ei)tion«'I To be able to render at 
unci- the dead foriu.^ of print into the liviui; tones 
of ]i')\Vfr and palho>, and to rausi* them to stir 
the Idood of all who hrar, as the trunii)et ^-tirs 
th»' blood of the war hor-r I To make the grand 
eonc-eptions of all time rrvivi- and live once more 
in a power more etfectual than that of the ma- 
gician's wand, and to make that po>\er always 
givi" pleasure ! 

Hr'aiUng in the family circle, in the bo?ial 
fathering, at the tea jiarty, in the lecture room, 
in the srhool room, on tlie pic-nic or excur>ion, 
how profitable and delii^htful is it ! It add» a 
ch::rm to literature to hear it read in golden tones, 
sweet, ringing, ch«)ice, appropriate, friendly and 
Ruggestivi'. It conveys a tini«ih to poetry to hear 
its beautiful words and rymth falling elegantly 
fro::i lips whose silver sounds bewitch the ear 
and ljavi>h the taste. The heart n>uy be unmoved 
when the mind r<'ads to itself onlv the words of 
tendi-rness and affection, or the deeds of heroism 
and benevolence. But when these wnrd> are 
rightly joined to sound in reading, the heart 
must fill with emotion, the ey<'s must overflow, 
thr soul must melt. Good reading ! It is better 
than music or poetry, than literature or song ! 

IfUt thisiK a rare art. Sidndars in our schools 
can learn all other things before this and better 
than this. Not that they begin other things 
earlier or leave them sooner. But that in this, 
divinest nf all the arts and accomplishments of 
the school ro^m, they get bad habits, and abso- 
lutely murder the innocent scurc of the passage 
that they attempt to road. They cannot acquire 
»uch bad habitH in regard to addition or multipli- 
cation, or any arithmetical process if they try. 
So of geography, or grammar, though they may 



this time it is the monotony of jagged roclw in- 
stead of smooth prairie; some begin strong in 
voice and lung*i, and end weak and fjint: some 
gi^e to every sentence and important word the 
biting circumflex or the querulous upward slide: 
and some cut up all sentences into inch pieces 
by the grave and solemn downward inflection. 
iSome read all things in the same tone and man- 
ner, and others make such a display of variety 
a.^ Is really painful. But few, very few, readsO 
as to give the exact sense and convey it. too»in 
a smf>oth, natural, easy, delightful manner, tt 
once instructive, comforting, elevating, and in- 
fi)rining. There are two errors, exactly oppo>ite. 
whirh it may be well to mention. Both arc shock- 
ing, but the latter one is the more disgusting:- 
Scune read as though they were aiming to get to 
sleep themselves, and to bring their readers in 
that same, at times, highly refreshing »tate. 
Their voice and manner exactly rctsemble the 
demon in the Castle of Indolence : 

" For wboui«ocvcr Ihr villain takes in hand, 
Tlioir joints nnknit, their i>iriew» molt apace. 
As Hthn they grow br any willuw wand, 
Anil of thvir vanii>hed force rcniainM oo trace.** 

And whatever reader comes under the spell of 
their voice Is lo.^t to all the sense of the reading 
at least. The other class *' mouth it, as many of 
our players do, and tear a passion to tatters, xo 
very rags, to split the ears of groundlings." Such 
readers ** neither having the accent of Christians, 
nor the gait of Christians, Pagan, nor man, have 
80 strutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
some of nature's journeymen had made men. and 
not made them well, they imitated humanity so 
abominably.'* 

w 

But to read exactly according to the sense, to 
convey the precise meaning and no more, to 
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f the gentle tones of the voice, and the 
usic of inflection, while calling attention 
tly to the sense alone; to elevate and 
nd melt by the simple melody of unaf- 
Dund ; these are the reader's arts, and 
aot require any straining and screeching, 
bawling and exploding of elements, nor 
ug and whispering. They need simply 
child be taught to follow nature. We 
ird boys and girls read in our schools till 
ces were cracked and hoarse, and their 
re red, almost black with the violent ex- 
We have heard them scream out, 

' And darc<it thou, then, 
Tu beard the lion iu his den,*' &c., 

;ars ached, and then heard them wliispcr 
itly, so peacefully "—oh ! oh ! our heart 
)ur ears ached while we thought of the 
:es they were forming. Now let us say 
ings are useful, but they are not good 
They are good as mere* exercises to 
e voice to flexibility and compass ; but 
cy are brought into the school-room for 

• 

aary reading exercir,es, or into the parlor, 
very bad. Heading, to be pleasing and 
,e, should be nearly like conversation — 
letic conversation, for that only pleases 
me uncommonly well — ^but the ordinary 
, animated conversation of tlie drawing 
isiug into dignity, or subsiding into gen- 
kindling with scorn or flashing with Are, 
ig to the topic and the occasion. Such 
is not what many will call the rhetorical, 
simplest, the least noticeable of all kinds 
ng. It leaves the mind entirely free to 
le reader and the voice and the manner 
ely, and to bentow its undivided attention 
cntiment and the ideas. Such reading is 
ral way of reading, and if the child could 
;ed in any way to forget that he is read- 
to think only of tc.Hiwj the story or the 
){ the reading lesson, there would be no 
.' in making all persons good readers. 
>• in schools aim to make readers ^ and 
soon become afraid to try to read lest 
aid make mistakes. But do not attempt 
them read well. Let them only tell you 
in the book, and tell it without being 
expect that they will fail. Lead a child 
t he is going to fail, and he will necessa- 
But let him fear no failure, let him not 
lerc is such a thing, and he will be quite 
r^Sl naturally and appropriately. We 
achers, tlien, do not scan your readers — 
ttempt to make them stage players, nor 
but make them plain, simple, graceful 
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talkers, out of the books in their hands, and the 
work is done — ^they will be Good Ue.vdeus — and 
better than good singers or good orators. 



Railway Manners. 



Wk do not love grumbling, and that, too, when 
it will do no good, but we deem it to be some- 
body's duty to grumble about the manners of our 
dear, never-to-be-euough-loved-and-prired ladies 
who travel. And, since the one who grumbles 
always get cursed and grumbled at in turn, vfc 
may as well be that unfortunate indiWdual as 
anybody. And let us further say, that we don't 
expect to produce a reform. By no manner of 
means. TVe only caleuUUc to put on record our 
opinion, and leave other people to begin and 
complete the reform. If we can keep ourself 
good naturcd and tolerably mannerly in the rail- 
way cars, amid the d\ist and annoyances of travel 
— if we can avoid spitting on the floor— as our 
conscience prompts us — and opening windows 
just at our own backs, so that tliey throw all the 
dust and current of air into the face of the man 
on the seat behind, we shall begin to be satisfied 
with our performance of duty. 

But to our topic, from which we have wander- 
ed. There are no ]>laces where gentle manners 
and good breeding better display themselves than 
in a crowd or in the cars. We have never trav- 
eled much. We have been kept at home by the 
pressure of business, and have therefore seen but 
little of the world. We have, however, been on 
the look-out to learn something by observation. 
Among other things, we have tried to study good 
manners a little, both because our advice and 
opinion is often asked on these matters, and be- 
cause we should be glad to practice good man- 
ners ou all occasions. And we have found that 
if we do two or three little things — very trifling 
they are — we always think meanly of ourselves 
when we reflect on what we have done. 

And first, if we have a lady or two with us, an^ 
find, on going into the car, that a dozen men— 
as they have a right to do, and, let us add, as 
they ought to do if they arc all strangers to one 
another — have V^kcn seats alone, and we ask one 
of them to take another seat, and he complies— 
as any gentleman will, with our request — ^if, we 
say, we do not thank him very heartily and 
kindly, we always feel that we have done a mean 
thing. We asked him in preference to any other 
of the dozen to give up a roomy scat with a pros- 
pect of being comfortable, and to sit with a stran- - 
ger, one, perhaps, who smokes, and is disgust- 
ingly redolent of bad segars, or with one who* 
spits, or has a.bad breathy or who is fidgety and : 
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nervous — iind )iy thu't a^kini; him wp put h:in in 
a situation to lone much o:i.sc and to ho subject 
to great annoyance, and for t)iis we prnpo.^c to 
make him no return whatever. Can wi- ilo less 
than thank him curdially and smile on him be- 
niii:nanrtv r M'c fi-rl mean if wv do nut at K-ar^t 
say as nnuh a.«« a gDod gentleman — a str.uim'r — 
said to us on liomt* such occa^iiun not lon^ ai^o : 
"My ^ood Sir, yim havt* dine us* a i:ri-at fav)r. 
I atn obIi<;ed to you, I cannot say Uow mui-h." 
Now that man was a gentleman, we know ; and 
his kiml thanks in behalf of himself and wifo and 
daughter, who itMt/m! umrr thankful even than 
the father, made the wh<de jourm-y of lifiy niilcs 
a pleasant one to us. M'e )iad done a di-iint« r- 
csted act, and had rei-eived ni'ire gratitude tii.in 
we really deserved, and %ve really felt tVrrtr, as 
we Yankee^ say, all the way along. 

Second. If we happen to he one amonj; the 
aforesaid K^^ntlemen sittini; cosily in a wliolc 
seat, and if we nhould see a sinyle lady — a stran- 
ger—come into the car and walk the wh«de 
lenj^th of it, evidently too bashful to sit down by 
the side of a strange man, and if there w;i:<. no 
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other seat the whole of which w.ts vacant, and ' a ci'nsnr i)f mannerd and oMirals, b« well ai of litcn- 



to make not the slightest possible return. It i" 
dishonest, inilnthflikv^ ill-bred, crlfi^h and meiE. 

A fourth case is this. A gentleman— in shapf, 
we mean — takes a seat in a car. He chews to- 
bat^co enormously. You would think he meant 
to sprinkle the road and thereby lay the dust, w 
liberally does he expeetorate. lie »it.'« in onr 
seat and makes a ]io(dat his side. By-and-bjhe 
leaves the car, and a lady wishes a seat. Thiiif 
the only vacant one, and fche spoils whatem 
dresit she wears. The skirt fi^oc.s into the potri. 
and comes out destroyed. Now if we had ben 
that man— well, %ve cannot imagine how w 
sh«)uld feel— we don't believe the reader would 
Nce us afterwards. But we have said enough for 
ourselves. We did not mean to write to long. 
Here is a letter that came to us the other daT,uul 
we insert it. This letter ijave oecat>ion to va 
moralinng above, and we ^ive it place, hopiny 
that it mny i;ivir rise ta moralizing in the minds 
of our readers that shall profit them 'more this 
our moralizing; ha« done. 



we shoulfl sit still and allow her to walk back to 
the other end of the car without olfcrinj; hi-r our 
seat, we reckon we should feel meaner than be- 
fore. We confess we ba^c n<!vcr trieil this, aiid 
wc don't intend to do so ^oon — neither have we 
tried the first experiment — l)ut we knt>w wc 
should feel as thou^jh somebody oui;ht to be 
kicked, and that it w-as a man close behind us. 
This sitting still and seeing a lady looking after 
a seat is not doing as vou like to have vour wife 
dealt with. You would like to have lier treated 
like a queen. "Why not, then, treat nnuthi-r 
man'H wife so ? And do it, too, without being 
asked T 

But a third case comes up here. If we were a 
woman, and had asked a man for a seat, or if ho 
had, as wc have known to be done, offered us his 
seat on the shady side of the car and taken one 
on the sunny side, we should feel as if it would 
do the poor man a little good, at least, to be told 
in pleasant tones and prdite words that we really 
appreciated his kindness. And if in that case 
wc had forgotten to do so insignificant an act of 
courtesy, we should be troubled to our journey's 
end with the idea of our meanness. *• Why use 
the word meanness in connection with a lady ?" 
Because there is no other word to express the 
idea. Rudeness may be consistent with honesty, 
but silch a transaction is not possible fur an hon- 
est person. She asks for and receives something 
of real worth and comfort to her, and she deigns 



tare, w ill you allow mc to a»k your opinion on « matUS 
I if much cnnijioqucnre to the fairer m'X ? Let me fixf \ 
hii>tory : .V few day* Mnce I entered the cart kt —— 
fctation. a half bour before the time, in order to be mt 
of a Keat, a» I was tirod. When I went in I found e^BJ 
(icat occupied. I noticed two frcat* — facing eachot^ 
— occupied by an a^cd lady w !k» ap|»eared to be foiV 
in tbi* cars and a gentleman — «u 1 call ever}* weH-droi' 
ed man — who evidently was not going in the can. I 
liMiked fur a seat, and there was one on the sameMltci 
with a man who wa» uhening tobacco and »plttiof ii 
the .niiilc. I could not bit in bin puddle, and ^toodfiv 
ten minutcK \ct\ iiear the man whom I had Bern vitk 
the old lady. Kbe aftki'd him in a whiv}>cT — I kODviiT 
her loi>k that fthe aaked ii — to give me the seat Bat 
he did not Htir. .\t length a very dirty man ia the 
corner came all they way to me and afcked me n^ 
kindly to f^ and take hijc «cat while he «tood up. N<>* 
which wutf the mobt of a gentleman ? CamioC you do 
pomething to help me another time .' MiiT. 

" r. S. Wben the car* started, the first man *«* 
out, aa I auppoaed he would. "Wa* he not a brute."* 

We say no ; he was not a brute. Uc *»> ' 
mean man, which we take to be meaner than > 
brute. 



PoTTUR & Hammond's "Writing Book*.— 0« 
readers are referred to the advertisement ^ 
Messrs. Potter & Ilammond, on the second pnS* 
of the cover of our magazine. It^ves us gi^ 
pleasure to recommend the enterprise of th** 
gentlemen to all interested, and we know ■ "* 
of their books will prove satisfactory. 
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lencement at Brown University. 

;crciscs at the next anniversary of our 
y promise to be unusually attractive, 
.ay, September 1st, at 11 o'clock A. M., 
n before the Alumni will be delivered 
Samuel S. Cos, a graduate of the class 
nd a member elect of Congress from 
n the afternoon of the same day, an 
ill be delivered before the Philermeuian 
ted Brothers' Societies, by Wendell 
Esq., of Boston, and a poem by Ilev. 
rydcn Phelps, of New Haven. In the 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Plumer, recently of Bal- 
ad now Professor iu the Presbyterian 
:al Seminary at Alleghany City, Penn- 
will address the Society of Missionary 

Wednesday, commenrement day, will 
be devoted to the exercises of the grad- 
iss, and to the dinner of the Alumni. 
»day afternoon, an oration will be pro- 
jefore the Alpha Delta Phi Association, 
e William Curtis, Esq., of New York, 
•m by Alfred B. Street, Esq., of Albany. 
y afternoon, Rev. Edward S. Atwood, of 
e, Mass., a graduate of the class of 
1 deliver an oration^ and Edwin P. 
5sq., a poem, before the Delta Kappa 
•ociety. 

requested to state that the candidates 
sion to the University will be expected 
ritten examinations upon the studies re- 
r entrance. The examinations will be 
'hursday and Friday, Sept. 3d and 4th, 
^ at 8 o'clock A. M. of each day. The 
s are requested to assemble at that 
le lecture room of the President, on the 
of University Hall. 



Questions and Answers. 



• visitors enter a school room and persist 
ng impropcrlyy what is the teacher's 
urse to jMirsne i 

so unaccountable a case that we do not 
actly how to answer. It may have oc- 
But to suppose that it will occur again, 
verv little faith in human nature. We 
ever, answer it as well as we can. And 
that it will generally not require any 
'he visitor may be young and thought- 
this case the teacher's look and man- 
fy are true and natural, will show his 
lion and evident disapprobation, and 
k improprieties at once. By a very sim- 
)d of directing the visitor's attention to 
•nee of his conduct on the school by a 
I motion, will set him to thinking, and 



will accomplish the result with ease and with 
certainty. But when the visitor enters with a 
design ofT)ehaving improperly, as visitors have 
done — we hope they never do so now — it will 
often be much the better way to pass it by with- 
out apparent notice, antl yet indirectly and ef- 
fectually to check the evil tendency. In cases 
like these the indirect method is best for Viine 
cases in ten. In the other there will be necessity 
for personal reprimand, yet tliis should be so kind 
as not to awaken anger in the offender. When 
such cases occur, however, tact and kind firmness 
will be better than advice. But what of such 
visitors as do not behave themselves when they 
go into schools ? We have no patience to write 
about them, and indeed the question does not 
concern them. It only asks what is the teacher's 
duty in certain circumstances. And we will only 
say that his duty can be but very little chakged 
by the bad conduct of any other person*— mean- 
ing by his duty, that he is to keep his temper 
cool and to mind his own business, remembering 
that he is not responsible for the good conduct of 
any besides his scholars. 

llow many times should a teacher tolerate hit 
scholars in maJcing mistakes which he has correct' 
ed in them t 

The principle, as wc understand it, is never to 
tolerate any error. You may excuse or pardon 
it as many times as you think will be kind and 
just, and even loving and forgiving, but never 
tolerate, or bear it entirely with resignation. 
The habit of making mistakes is a great detri- 
jiient to every person, and scarcely any one is 
free from them, at least occasionally. But if he 
endures theniy or tolerates them, he will fall into 
the category of those who, according to the oft- 
quoted lines, in relation to vice : 

** Vice seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace." 

So with mistakes tolerated. Not exactly so 
where they arc noted and then freely pardoned. 
Whenever, therefore, your scholars make a mis- 
take, tell them of it honestly, openly and kindly, 
but do not let them blunder along without any 
notice of their blunders, to fasten the habit of 
blundering upon them irretrievably. 



The following truthful poem we clip from a 
paper, where it is published uncredited, and there- 
fore we are unable tp give, as we should be glad 
to do, the author's name. Are there not many, 
even in our verv midst, to whom the allusions 
herein contained are truly applicable ? It is 
really a sad reflection that it is so, but it is, we 
fear, nevertheless true. We would kindly call 
the attention of all such to the first portion of 
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the but stanza, and we would rccomnirnd them 
to live and u^f in such a manner that thev mav 
never bear the name of • 

Mischief Makers. 

On! conld there in tlie Wtirld be found 

Some little spot of happy ground, 
Where villa^o jileasures niiKht t;o round, 

Without the village tattling ! 
IIow doubly blest that place would be. 

Where all niii^ht dwell in Liberty, 
Free from the bitter misery 

Of gossips endlesM prattlinn;. 

If such a spot A\ere roally known, 

Dame peace might claim it a.t her own ; 
And in it t^\c might fix her throne, 

i^rever and fc»rever — 
There like a queen might reign and live. 

Where every out; would soon forgive 
The little slights they might receive, 

And be offended ni ver. 

'Tis mischief-makers that remove 

Far from our hearts the warmth of love, 
And lead us all to disap])rove 

What gives another pleasure, 
They hcem to take ones part — but when 

They've heard »iur cares, unkindly then 
They soon retail them out again. 

Mixed with their poisonous measure. 

And they've such a cunning %vay 

Of telling ill-meant tales ; they say, 
** Don't mention what I've said, I pray, 

I would not tell onother." 
Straight to their neighbor's house they go. 

Narrating everything they know ; 
And break the peace of high or low, 

Wife, husband, friend or brother. 

Oh, that the mischief-making crew 

Were all reduced to one or two ; 
And they were painted red or blue. 

That every one might know them ! 
Then %vould our villagers forget 

To rage and quarrel, fume and fret, 
And fall into an angry pet, 

With things (*o much below them. 

For 'tis a sad degrading part. 

To make another's bosom smart, 
And jdant a dagger in the heart 

We ought to love and cherish; 
Then lit us evermore be found 

In qjiictness with all around. 
While friendship, joy and peace abound, 

And angry feelings perish! 



80H00L EXEBCISB8. 

Dana P. Colbara, Editor. 

[Wi: are glad to give the following eooimum- 
cation and the annexed questions a place in our 
columns. They will be welcomed by that hrgt^ 
and, we are glad to say, constantly iucrea>iDg 
clas.N of teachers, who have learned the value of 
frequent written, or rigid oral examinations. We 
hope they Avill be used as widely as the question! 
we have hitherto inserted have been. S4imc of 
our friends make a practice uf writing out for 
themselves answers in full, either with thfir 
classes, or before preparing them, to their jmpili. 
The idea is an excellent one, and if carried out 
would lead many a teacher to ** brush up his 
KiCas. — Lu.J 



Dana P. CoLnriix, E^u. : 

Jhar Sir: — At a %isit recently made to the 
Hartford High School, a copy of the questioni 
used at the lust examination was placed in mj 
hands. 

I take the liberty to send you extracts for pub- 
lication in the Sc/uioh/ta«ter. They arc worthy 
the attention of our Khude Island teachers. The 
** First Set " are extracts froni the Quettionsfif 
the Kxamiiuitiun of the Caudid<itv»for Admm'^i 
and the ** Second Set " are from the QwdicM 
fur the JCxa mi nation of C/ait9e* for Promotion 
.\llow me to remark that this school is one of the 
tinest Public High Schools which it has been my 
pleasure to visit. The course of instruction i» 
thorough and complete, and each department is 
condurted by competent and efficient tcachen. 
The school is under the direction of T. W. T. 
Curtis, Esq., as Principal, a gentleman of gtni 
worth and extended reputation as a teacher. By 
its connection with tlie old incorjwrated Hartford 
ffrjimmar School, the pupils of the High School 
have the advantage of a full and rigid course rf 
training in the Ancient Languages. " This de- 
]>art!uent is under the care of Samuel M. CsptoDf 
Esq., a critical scholar, and a successful teacher. 
A course of jmblic education, including in ora 
cities and large towns such Bchools asthis,isooe 
of the greatest honors to our country, and a DO- 
ble fruit of our free Republican institutions. 

Very truly yours, 

W. A. »• 



First Set, 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Tell which of the following nouns arc prop*'* 
cbmmon, abstract, collective, and verbal: horKi 
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innj. ftailm^, energy, compaTiy, evening:, school, 
jolitonefci, power, witness. 

2. Explain the difference between Etymology 
in<l Syntax ; illustrate by the sentence, he walks. 

3. Explain the difTerciu-c Imtwccn primitive, 
ierivative and compound words and give an ex- 
unple of each. 

4. Give the rule for the formation of the ])lural 
n com])ound words ; in words ending with y ; 
n proper names with the title prefixed. lUus- 
Ifate each rule by two examples. 

6. Write a sentence containinj; irhni tised as a 
relative pronoun : one containinj^ it used as an 
interjection : one containing it used as an inter- 
rogative ]ironoun. Decline who ; which ; that. 
Decline the masculine personal pronoun. 

6. Select the verbs and purliiiples in the fol- 
lowing sentences, and give the voi<'p. mood, tense, 
number, and person of each verb. Though he 
Klay me, yot will I trust in him. I am thinking of 
the past. Then gently scan your brother man. 
For we've sworn by our country's assaulters. 
Lives there a man with soul so dea<l, as never to 
himself hath said ? To love and not to be loved 
is time hist. In heaven alone no sin is found, 
and there's no weeping there. 

7. Give the present active participle of walk ; 
the |pi perfect passive of write; the past active 
of saw ; the present passive of see ; perfect ac- 
tive of hide: the past passive of knit. 

8. F!xplain the difference between / stn'k^^ do 
drike, I am strikinn^ and I am ntruvk, 

9. Correct the errors in the following sentences : 
I told her she hadn't ought to. The river has 
orerflown its banks. 

" The hard ground lx>r« itM little head, 

And cold and stiff it lied : 
For its life had forever tied : 

The littk bird had died." 

The dress does not set good. Do you think I 
will be able to do it ? She may do what she is a 
Blind to. Who do you take me for ? 

10. Parse the italicised words in the following 
pMsagc: ** In looking forward to the moment 
which is intended to terminate the career of my 
poblic life, my feelings will not permit me to su*- 
ptnd the deep acknowledgment of that debt of 
gratitude which I owe to my heUnvd country for 
the many honors which she has conferred upon 
me." 



GEOGRAniY. 

1. Name in the order of their magnitude the 
five largest islands ; the five longest rivers ; the 
five highest mountains ; the live largest cities of 
the globe. 

2. Name the countries, principal cities, bodiev 



of water, mountaifls, islands, &c., through or 
near which the parallel of latitude of Hartford 
passes. 

3. Define Isthmus, Strait, Frith, Archipelago, 
Sound, Gulf, Zone, Ecliptic, Great Circle, Me- 
ridian. 

4. What places have no latitude r Why ? 
What places have no longitude ? Why r Give 
the longitude of the folhiwing places from the 
Meridian of Greenwich: Washington, Hartford, 
Home, Calcutta, Greenwich. 

Z). What at»d where are Amoor, Comorin, Cele- 
])es, Tcneriire, fiuardafui, Golconda, Caltegat, 
Papua, Christiana, Thames. 

6. Mention all the plants and animals you can 
that are found exclusively in the tropical regions 
and the particular locality of each. 

7. Draw an outline maj) of that grand division 
which embraces the largest number of ci\iUzed 
countries, a;id iuilicate the capital, principal 
mountains, rivers, and the particular kind of re- 
ligion and government of each country. 

8. Draw an outline map which shall represent 
those of the United States which adjoin any 
iiavigjible waters besides rivers and indicate the 
latitude and longitude by lines numbered for 
every hve degrees. 

9. Name the several grand divisions of the 
globe in the order of the number of their rivers 
and lakes; height of nunintains ; number of 
peninsulas; population; size. 

10. Give what geographical account you can of 
any three of the most important islands or groups 
of Islands. 

AM E EI (AN HISTOllY. 

1. Mention the five i)rincipal tribes of the New 
England Indians with the names of tliree of their 
principal chiefs. 

2. What discoveries were made by the follow- 
ing persons: Ponce De Leon, Cartier, Balboa, 
De Soto, Bartholomew, Gosnold, Magellan, 
Cortez. 

3. Give what account you can of a popular de- 
lusion that sprung up in some of the American 
colonies in 1G92. 

4. Previous to the Revolution, what was the 
most important war in which the colonists were 
involved ? Give its date, causes, leading events 
and result. 

5. State the causes which led to the American 
Revolution and tell what you understand by the 
Stamp Act and Boston Port Bill, giving the dates 
of each. 

6. Give some account of the following events 
and persons : Surrender at Saratoga, Surrender 
of Cornwallis, Paitrick Henry, Benedict Arnold, 
Major Andre, General Howe. 
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7. Give the date of the treaties of Ghent and 
Utrecht, state what each bcpured. 

8. Mention the two most important wars in 
which the United States have eni{aged since the 
Revolution, and give the cause and principal 
CTents of the latter of the two. 

9. Toll what you understand hv the *• IIartf«)rd 
Convention." 

10. Who was pre>ident in each of the followinp 
years: 1788, 1798, 18'J8, 1818, lt>28, 18:W, 1818; 

St'cotul Set. 

HULES FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Pujuls are expected to j)rovide themselves 
with pens, ink and blank paper, but are not al- 
lowed to have alxmt their dr-Kks, for asNistance in 
the examination, any written or printed matter, 
except the questions. 

2. After the questions have been distributed, 
pupils can not be allowed to leave the room for 
any purpose whatever, until their papers are 
handed in, without being obliged to undergo a 
subsequent examination. 

3. All communications between pupils during 
the examination is strictly forbidden. 

4. Tlie examination will close punctually at the 
expiration of four hours from the time of its 
commencement, but an opportunity will be given 
for those to hand in their ]>apers who choose to do 
80, at the expiration of three hours. 

6. Any violation or evasion of the above rules 
will Kcriously vitiate or totally annul the exami- 
nation of the person so offending. 

6. All who fail to reach a fair standard in the 
examination, and have been uniformly poor in 
scholarship during the year, will be ranked here- 
after with the class next below that to which they 
have previously belonged. 

ENOLISU LITERATI'KE. 

1. Minor Poets of the time of Shakspearc. 

2. History of the English Novel. 

3. Connecting links between the literature of 
the second generation of the eighteenth century, 
and that of the reign of George III. 

4. Name the principal works of Goldsmith, 
Pope, De Foe, Hume and Cowper. 

5. Moral and social character of the English 
people during the reign of Charles II. ; causes 
thereof ; effects on literature. 

6. Most prominent English letter-writers and 
their distinguishing characteristics. 

7. Addison and Johnson compared in respect 
of tlieir literary character and influence. 

8. General characteristics of Richardson. 

9. Authors of tlie following lines : 



* ** In all the (flaring impotence of drew." 
** An angePt arm can't snatch me from the gnrt 

Millions of Anrclii caD*t confine me there." 
"Slow ri»c* worth by Poverty dcpreMed.*' 
** Youth on the prow and pleasure at the belm.*' 
** And the loud laugh that tpcak* the Tacant mind.'' * 

State the circumstances under which the lzm.st 
Stan/a of the Ode commencing ** Mourn, hapl^s- sg 
Caledonia, mourn," was composed. 
10. Who wrote a satire on whom under the na^zaje 
of Atticus ? Write the satire. "WTio was "Tlae 
marvellous boy, the sleepless soul that perisha.c7<f 
in his pride ? " Supply the blanks in the follom-- 
ing lines: 



" Unhappy 



in all 



-, days 



- only, boasts unspotted layB.** 

" Uehold where Ie#B prvnamptooot ear. 

Wide o'er the field of glory bear." 

PHYSICAL GEOORAPHY. 

1. Proper Definition of Physical Geography. 
The Life of the Globe. 

2. The Analogies of the General Forms of 
the ("ontinents. 

3. The Distribution of Reliefs in the Old 
World and the New. Law of the Development 
of Life. 

4. Application of the Law of Dcvelopme^|o 
the Earth in its physical, vegetable and animal 
form& 

9. Theory of Winds and Rains. 

6. The Marine Currents. 

7. The Oceanic World and the Continental. 

8. The Northern World and the Southern. 

9. The Relations between Physirtil Geography 
and Human Development. 

10. The "Geographical March of History." 

ENOLIHH QKAMMAR. 

1. Explain the difference between Parsing and 
Syntax, between Analysis and Parsing, between 
Etymology and Syntax : and illustrate. 

2. Mention the different uses of the word tckat, 
and give an example of each. 

3. Give four rules for determining the deriva- 
tion of words. 

4. Write the first, seventh, tenth, and fifteenth 
stanzas of Gray's Elegy, explaining the allusions, 
derivations, &c. 

5. Derivation of bayonet, cawiAr/c, ai/iffofor 
round-robin f wool-sack, turn-pike, candidate, Jleld, 
calculation, calico. 

6. Correct the errors in the following sentences : 
** England is prouder than any nation of Europe.** 
If the weather is fine, I do not know but what 
you can go! She looks beautifully in her new 
dress. "After I yisited Europe I returned to 
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Atncriea." He needs but two tea-si>oon8ful. I 
Expect you were rather disappointed yesterday. 
I meant to have bought it. 

AMERICAN niRTORY. 

1. When, where, and by whom was the first 
colony of Europeans planted in the Western 
world ? 

2. How was the empire of Mexico conquered, 
and what induced the Spaniards and others to 
attempt to conquer and colonize America ? 

3. State the causes which led to the French 
and Indian War, its date, result, and the exteiit 
of the Briti^h possesKions in North America at 
its close. 

4. What was the cause of the Ilevolutionary 
War, who were the commandcrw-in-chief of the 
British and American forces respectively, what 
were its first and last battles, what foreign assist- 
ance had the Americans, and when did Great 
Britain acknowledge the independence of the 
American Colonies ? 

J. Describe and give the dates of five of the 
most remarkable events of the Revolutionary 
War. 

6. Name the Presidents in ordor and give the 
dates and lengths of their terms of office. • 

7. What were some of the measures of the first 
Adams' administration which met with most op- 
position ? 

8. ^\^lat President in 1812, recommended to 
Congress the declaration of war against England, 
on what grounds was the declaration recom- 
mended, when did the war commence and termi- 
nate, what were the principal events and the re- 
sult of the war ? 

9. Give an account of the Mexican War, its 
cause, principal events, date of commencement 
and end. State the conditions of the treaty be- 
tween Mexico and the United States at the close 
of the war, and also state what political trouble 
was occasioned the United States by their con- 
quest. 

10. State the connection that the following 
names have with American history : De Soto, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, King Philip, Daniel Boone, 
Hidalgo, Capt. Lawrence, Patrick Henry, La- 
fayette, Pulaski, Oen. Warren. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

L Character of the last generation of the 
sixteenth century and the impulses which 
wrought npon it. 

2. Proce and Poetry ; explain the reasons for 
the earlier maturity of the one than the other. 

3. Vocabulary of the English Language. 



4. State of the English Language at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. 

5. Founders of the Anglo-Saxon race in Eng- 
land. 

6. llomancc and Ballad Poetry of England. 

7. Results of the Crusades upon the Social 
System of Europe. 

8. An English gentleman's Education in thd 
fourteenth century. 

9. Comparison between Spenser and Shaks- 
peare. 

10. Who wrote the first extant English Comedy ? 
The first English Bogk^of Travels ? The first 
extant private English TjCtter ? 

Section B. 

RIir.TORIC AND COMrOSITIOX. 

1. Explain the formation of language. 

2. Different systems of written language that 
have been employed by diflferent nations. 

3. Analysis of the English Liinguage. 

4. Elements and characteristics of Taste. 

0. Sources of the pleasures of the Imagination. 
G. Figurative language ; definition, origin, his- 
tory and advantages. 

7. Mentii>n the principal varieties of poetry and 
give an example of each. 

8. Mention seven essential properties of a good 
style. 

9. Purity of language. Modes in which it is 
violated. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. State all the distinctions which you remem- 
ber between organized and unorganized beings— 
between animals and plants — between man and 
animals. 

2. Describe as thoroughly as possible, the pro- 
cess of Digestion, and everything pertaining to it. 

3. Mention all the organs engaged in the Cir- 
culation. State all the differences between the 
arteries and veins, and describe the circulation of 
the blood through the heart. 

4. Say all you can about Respiration, describ- 
ing the lungs, the frame work of the chest, and 
the means by which it can be expanded. 

5. Describe the Skin and its offices. 

6. What is Cell life ? Illustrate. 

7. Describe the Brain, Spinal Marrow, and 
different kind of Nerves. 

8. Say all you can of the Bones. * 

9. Of the Eye. 

10. Of the Ear. 



We are prepared to take orders for all kinds of 
book and job printing, and think we can warrant 
entire satisfaction to all who may favor us with 
their patronage. 
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lIt)W Ti» IJrsrAvr. — A T'lcki t Manual of Kc- | 
pnlili' :m l-'.ti'iii<*tt<', or (tui'l«.' !«• C'l-rrrct I'rrsoiuil 
ll:i!ir^. N.-iv Y..iU: Fnulrr \ Wdls. >'«•. :{«W 
IJro.i«Uvny. l^^•"^7. I'si- 1» i»-^ rrn!>i. "We iltj mo.^t 
hrariily ri>iniin ml i!ii- hi 'i 'J;il if tni'- i">liti-iu-Js 
to ;ill VfUiiiii iiiMi]»li'. :iimI t*i iMiiiiV «)l'irr nm-s. 
Tln' f<in.j;iii'in of '-;'M.! ;i!iil jcntu iii:iiily miiiiiuTs 
!•« 11 jrf'at Tliiiii; :»iul oK-ljt to I'l' tlir f:n:it Ntmly 
of tl.O'.i' \v!iii WDMlil ]>!■ :i""' ''th'T-s "T lu' Is-ilM')" 
till !ii-; 1m-. if tiii-Y cxiT ■_:'i into MM-ii.-tv. Ain! no 
nnr i- >u «lo hcttcr tlian lyny and rrad this hook. 

How Ti> vn iJ; siNr.Ni-— A I'oi-ki-t Manual of | 
rraiii-al Allairs, ami (iiiiili- t.) Sur-i'NS in Life. 
San. I- :Mihli««hi'rs. I'rirr .'i'» ii-nts. A hook rnii- 
niMiily full of pr.u'jital snm{(;..litiii-. and opt dally 
rnjiihitii- «»ii tSiL" nioralitv of Iiu-Itk".**. If its 
niixi'.us WiTi' iji'M'ially oli>orvrd tluTi" wouhl lio 
ffwcr failur«vi of rouu*:-, and more siU'riV"?* hy 
hoiif'-it men. 

llow TO T.M.K — f>r Hint-* t'»v..ir<l- iiCJraintiiati- 
cal ai.'l uraf ffiil ^tx !•' in ( 'mu wr'..itio;: and Dihatr. 
Saii'i' i-uhli liiT-. Pii.i' •)"> i-'-iits. Ano;ln»r of! 
thi; fh' a|i :intl um ful haiLlljiiokN that « Miy'i ody i 
ouu'fit i.Miiidi-r>tand. I'l'ntih.' kimw hov^ to chat a ; 
litlh', hut to ctiuviTs*-. how few I'au d«) it. Ucad | 
th'' ;ih<»vi' n:::ni'd hook an«i ham how to ronM-r-i- ■ 
or lo '.Ik t ) nurpoNO. 

How -in WuiTi: — A Toikot Manual of Compo- 
sition and LL-ttiT-Writiiis. Sam'' I'uhlishrrs. 
Prin- .'!•) cents. How ofti-n do wrfind h'ttrr^ hadly : 
orran'.M'd, hadly writt<'ii out. hadlv sptdh-d. This 
hook i' di'-*ij;npd to ditninish the nnnilM-n'f hail 
IctttT-. anilit«insi' should hi* very common atnoni^ 
the young. 



Tlir. CoM>luN Si.IIOMl. (.rUOUUAl'UY. By D.3f. 
Warren. rhi!:idL'I]>hi.i : U. Cuvpcrthwait & Co. 
M'i' do not i:\\v th'.- full tille of the latokt work 
on ( Myography, whii h is in quarto form, embel- 
li'>hcd hy nia]i> and (ut-^. Wu t'onfcss tu a liking 
for this hottk, and wr i-ijnmicnd its arraugemciiti 
and it> descriptions. The eomincrcial maps art 
neiv, and Mill hel]t the t(.arh! i to many an illus- 
tration of a dry suhjivt. 



Arn.r.ToN':^ U\tlw.vy vxi> Sit. am Nwila- 
TloN (Jii!)i; r«*'"' Am;!'*!'. New York: 1). Ap- 
plfion \- Co., ol«) \ .'JIS llroadwjiy. In a ride of 
iw.i thousand miles laU'ly ma«h-. we had ocia><ion 
to ron-ult this Chiide, and to allow our fellow 
rider< to consult it twice as much as we «lid, and 
we never foimd it at fault once. This is ^reat 
praise, and it is all the C(»mmondatiou it need<. 

Il.l.TSTIlATK?) SrilOOT. IIlSTOHY OK Tllll Cxi- 

TBJJ Statks. Ry G. 1*. Q\iJickenb(»s, A. M. 
Apple ton & Co., New York. A pretty book, with 
pn-tty pictures, and well told stories. Ainou^ 
the very many of the multitude of our school 
hi.stories, whiih we wish wa« studied more in 
our -ihools. Young America c.mnot study any 
tbini^, save their mother tongue, to more prolit 
than the history of their native laud. 



(iitr.r.M.r.Ai 's IIiciii.i: AitiTiiMLTic : ok, Tux 
Nation" A I. Auxtiimi.tu, with additions and im- 
provements. l)y Henjaniin (rrrcnlcaf. Boston: 
Kfdicrt S. Davis * Co. This hook is well worthy 
of tlie rejiutntion of its distinguished author. 
T\%enty years trial have hut added to the spread 
of t!iis hook, and tea<-hers will find that Father 
fireenleaf in hi-* ohl ape is frtill competent to re- 
\isc and enlarge the work of his younger dayi. 
May the shad«)w of the hook nerer be less. 

UMVF.1L4ITY (tKAMMAR SCROOI.2^ { 

ProviiiKNCEp Sept. 19, 18od. ( 

I»I:N.IAV11N CiUKIlNl.KAF, EsQ. : 

Di.Aii SiK, — We have used your' National 

Arithuieiic in onr school during the last ten 

years, ami nt>v\ have no disposition to exchange 

it f>ir any Arithmetic ^lith which we are ncquai&lf- 

ed. It eo\crs the whole ground of writtcft 

Arithmetic, and it is so arranged that the pupil 

pas.M's, hy ea«iy i^radatious, from simple cxerciflM 

t«t the most complicated analysis. The princi- 

)des are well stated, the demonstration:! clearnnd 

sati!«factory, and the examples numerous and 

practical. 

llesj>ei'tfully yours, 

MKKKICK I'YOX, { „...,. 
KMOKY LYON, \PrtHC»paU. 



\ Ti:xr-1J»M»K or Gr.oMKTKXCAL Brawxno tor 
Si iirioLs. }\y Wm. Minifle. Baltimore: Wm. 
MiniUe. This is a Arst rate thing, and ought to 
he introduced into all our tscbools. Why u thia 
tine and usffnl art so much neglected ? Teadl- 
ers, get this hook, and practice if you don't 
teach it. 



Oi'K Ai)VEUTisKR.s. — ^Header, don't neglect to 
read the advertisements inserted in our joumaL 
The linns are among the best and most reliable 
in our country, and the books they issue are got 
npin the hest style, and are edited by the moat 
distim;ui<lied authors. Information in r^ard to 
the purchase of any articles advertised in ovr 
pages will be given on application at our offict. 
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Thcn'a aloiiys Bomcthing in the breu 
Which whiipcn cUat and pUin, 

" Thcrr'i Hoik to do ; wh; idl; reit ? 
Up, up, gnd ti; agiun." 

There't nutgii? in these little words. 
Which have n greiter power 

Than IcrelI'd gui 
In danger's da 

And when they'll 
To Koothe di«ii 



fla«hing swordg, 
. to prompc the tight. 



, Th* little Sower whieli Ufls iln head 

Up to the sunlit ikjr. 
BoVd doniti benoilh Che heitvy ttcad. 

Does not lie there and die j 
There is a toicc borne bj' the winds, 

Whieb vibi»ie« o'er the plain, 
And Mja, anhcard hf passing hindi, 

" Up, np. uad try again ! " 

The student, poring o'er his books, 

Bf the dim midnight oil, 
With wearied efes ind haggud looks. 

Fails, but renrws hi> toil ; 
The TDan of triencc, searching out 

Great truth, witli throbbing brain, 
Saji, mid confuiion dark, and doubt, 

" Up, up, and Irj again ! " 

And that should be the watchword erf 

or all the good and wise, 
Together baaded, iwam to dry 

The niounier's weeping ejes : 
To set Dp Lo'e and earn cat Work 

Where Viee and Sloth now reign ; 
Though long thej toil, still i 

"W«'U eonqoct— Trj agii 
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Th* LTttell Qeste of BofaUl Hood. 

alyiit and Crilicim.— Tht Story a>td it) w 



EvEBYBODT hoa hcord of Robin Hood and 
his mcTTy men. He is supposed to have been 
a real pOTaonage and to have flourished hefbrB 
the time of Chaucer, in the reign of the first 
□reecoad Rdward. Differing aaihoritiea plaoe 
him in the thirteenth and in the fourteenth 



The ballad of the " Lyttell Oestc of Robin 
Hood." is oioribed, by an English critic, to 
a poet living in the time of Richard XU. It 
is probable that long before its tirst printing 
by Wjrnkyii dc Worde, in U89i it existed, in 
some form, in maouicript. It is glill more 
probable that its life depended on its oral re- 
petition more than on any formal record. The 
same is true of old ballads and even uf the 
aongs of to-day. Perhaps not marc than one 
in a hundred who sing " Lilly Dale," ha) 
seen the printed music. 

In the vornion of the Lyttoll Gcst« now in 
the hands of the writer of this article, art 
more than four hundred and fiftjr stanzas of 
four lines each, covering seventy-one pages- 
Let us allctnpl an analysis. 

The first stanza, in its brevity and anima- 
tion a model of a good introduction, is a fit 
prelude to the wild, qltainl, animated ballad 
which follows : 
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O listen to me all ye so free 

That are of gentle blood. 
The while I tell of a bold yeoman, 

His name it was Robin Hood. 

The next three stanzas introduce the princi- 
pal characters ; Robin Hood himself, Little 
John, Scathelock and Mutch the miller's son. 

This Robin he was an outlaw proud, 
While*er he walked on ground ; 

An outlaw of better courtesy 
Than Robin was nerer found. 

Robin stood in Bemysdale 
And leaned him against a tree. 

And at his side stood Little John 
And a yeoman good was he. 

And there good Scatiieloek stood beside, 

And Mutch the miller's son ; 
Of whose stout body there was n't an inch 

But 'twas worth a whole man each one. 

Fytte the Jlrtt, — its four opening stanzas are 
quoted above, — then details the story of the 
captulre of a poor but honest knight who has 
entered the haunts of the outlmw in Sherwood 
forest. He is brought into debt to a hard 
debtor by his son's bad conduct. Him Rob- 
in bountifully feasts and lends him four hun-» 
dred pounds to be redeemed in a twelye* 
month, 

** Under the greenwood tree. 



tt 



Besides, he giyes him a liyery of his own 
red and green cloth and Little John to be his 
squire. 

Jax Fyite the Meoond^ the knight pays the in- 
solent Abbot -of St. BCary's, with whom lay 
the security of his debt, goes home joyfiilly 
to his lady and gets him 

a hundred men 
Well harnessed for good stead. 
And he himself, in a like fashion 
Was clothed in white and red. 

Afterwards, going to the greenwood to repay 
Robin, he is detained to rescue an insulted 
yeoman. Then follows, in FytU the third, the 
story of the exploits of Little John, who, un- 
der the name of Reynold Greenleaf, became 
serrant to the Sheriff of Wottingham :— 

"Now Ood 80 help me," said little John, 

" I swear by my loyalty, 
I shall be the worst sarring-man to him 

That ever yet had he." 



Ajid so he was ; for when the sheriff was ab- 
sent. Little John with the cook escaped to 
the greenwood with all their master's treasure. 
He then decoyed the sheriff into the haunts 
of the outlaw. Robin, after feasting him ex. 
torted from him the promise of good will and 
kssistance and then released him. 

Fytte the fourth relates how the High Cel- 
larer of St. Mary's, met by Little John, Mutch 
and Scathelock, is bronght, unwillingiy, to 
dine with Robin in the greenwood after the 
flight or slaughter of a companion and fifty- 
two young men, his guard, 

Sare a little page, and a groom to lead 
The sumpter steed with John. 

Here Robin abstracts £om the weU-filled cof- 
fers of the monk eight hundred pounds and 
allows him to escape. Thus Robin gets dou- 
ble pay for his loan to the knight. 

Late in the day returns the knight with the 
money he borrowed a twelremonth before. 
He is repaid and giTen half of the prize taken 
frt>m the monk, when he goes rejoicing on his 
way. 

FytU thejifth tells of good archery by Rob- 
in and six of his best men at Nottingham, of 
the sheriff's treachery and the escape of the 
outlaws, with bra^e LitU0 John wounded, V> 
the castle of Sir Richard of the Lee, the knight 
whom Robin had befriended. The sequd of 
the adventure is told in I^tte the eixth. The 
sheriff of Nottingham applies to the high 
sheriff, the country is roused, and the party 
are besieged in Sir Richard's castle but remain 
secure. Then the King himself is apprised 
of the siege and goes to Nottingham. But 
Robin escaped, for he 



was in the greenwood. 



Upon a certain day. 

Little John had reeorered from his wound. 
The knight, however, was not so fortunate. 
As he went hawking, he was seised by the 
sheriff. But his lady mounting her palfrey, 
sought the outlaW-diief, who, upon leonung 
the danger of Sir Richard of the Lee, hasten- 
ed with full seven score men to Nottingham, 
where he rescued the good kxiight and lulled 
the fiuthless sheriff! 
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The King, althougk ke dwell at Nottingham, 

More than half a year ; 
Tet of Robin Hood or where he dwelt 

No tidings could he hear, 

until by a stratagem, he found audience of the 
outlaw ; and this is told in Fytie the $eventh. 
By the advice of a forester, the King and five 
of his best knighta were to clothe themselves 
in monkish garb and led by the forester, to 
pass the camp of Robin. So they ^ent : — 

Our king was clad above the rest, 

A broad hat on his crown. 
As if he had been a lord abbot, 

They rode up through the town. 

• #•#••• 
' Till to the greenwood they oame. 

Here they were intercepted, as they hoped to 
be, by Robin, who courteously retained only 
half of the forty pounds the King possessed. 
The abbot, assuming to be a messenger from 
Edward, presented the royal seal, command- 
ing Robin to be present at Nottingham at a 
banquet. To the seal, Robin paid respectful 
obeisance. To regale his guest, be slew many 
a noble deer and then, with a blast of his 
horn called up his band, seven score young 
men, who kneeled before their chiefl The 
^t of the ready obedience of Robin's men, 
led the King to say 

** Methinketh by this sign. 
That his men more at Ait bidding be 
Than my men be at mine." 

After a grand and bountiftil dinner, followed 
t trill of skill in archery. Tbe penalty for a 
hid shot was the loss of the archer's arrow 
uid a '« buffet on his head " by the master. 
hi his third trial, Robin himself missed the 
o^k Being the first in rank, he gave his 
•TOW to the abbot. 

** I gire thee my arrow. Sir abbot. 
And pry'thee sir, serve thou me." 

Said the King, *' it ill suiteth my order, 

And I say it by thy leave, 
Bver to smite a good yeoman, 

Lest I should make him grieve." 

^^t Eobin gave the King free leave. So the 
abbot's arm was bared and he gave Robin such 
•Mow as to bring him nearly to the ground. 

"I swear, on my oath," said Robin, 

" Thou art a tUlwart friar." 

• ••••#• 



** There's pith in thy arm," said Bobia, 
** Thy shooting a foe might rue ! " 

Awhile the King stood and Robin Hood 
And looked each other through. 

Then the outlaw discovered that the abbot 
was the King. Down on their knees dropped 
every man, and Robin sued for mercy. Far- 
don the King gave, if the outlaw would go to 
court and serve Edward. The service was 
granted and so Robin Hood and his merrie 
men went to London. 

But they returned to the greenwood one by 
one and the discontented outlaw was left 
almost alone. One day said Robin to the 
King, 

** My longing is for Bernysdale, 

And 80 would I be there, 
Then I would walk in penance shirt. 

Thither and feet all bare." 

So permission was granted, by the King, of 
seven nights absence. But so enchanted was 
the outlaw by the beauties of the greenwood 
that he could not return to court. A blast of 
his horn brought his loyal men together about 
him ; and his absence of seven days was pro- 
longed to three times as many years. 

The story closes with an account of bis 
death. He, as did Samson, died by treachery 
through the connivance of a woman. 

Fytie the eiyhth, from which the last stanzas 
came, concludes the ballad. 

May Christ have mercy on his soul, 

That died upon the rood, 
For he was a noble outlaw. 

And to the poor did good. 

And so the " Lyttell Geste of Robin Hood " 
ends. 

There stUl exists, it is stated, an old book 
in England of Curious Epitaphs wherein is a 
copy from an ancient tombstone, said to have 
been found in the neighborhood of Robia 
Hood's famous greenwood. From this and 
another record of the same, or from tradition, 
it is infBrred by some that the celebrated out* 
law was of noble blood: — an earl. Some, 
however, have reasoned from the term ** yeo- 
man" in the third line of the first "verse" 
that he was not « of gentle blood." The evi- 
dence on neither side is conclusive, and could» 
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if it were decisiye, establish no rery important 
fact. There are two particulars in which the 
Lyttell Oeste is interesting to the student of 
English history and literature. The first as 
showing, even at so comparatively remote a 
period from the Norman Conquest, the exist- 
ence of the old hatred of priestly rule and 
arbitrary power, as well as the contempt of 
Norman insolence when under a petty charge 
which sprung up when William the Conqueror 
came over from Normandy at least two hun- 
dred years before. The second, as showing 
the state of the language at the time the ballad 
was written. This is really an important par- 
ticular, for it is well known that the language 
of a people exhibits most plainly their char- 
acter. 

The reader has probably noted, in passing, 
the rough boldness of the diction. If, as says 
Buffon, ** A man's style is the man himself," 
none but a man of a bold, manly, courageous 
spirit, respecting or actually possessing per- 
sonal strength and address, could liaTe penned 
such lines as describe « Mutch the miller's 
son " in the third stanza quoted. The last 
two lines of that Terse will compare with ad- 
yantage with any description — if it can be 
found — of manly strength or bravery in our 
popular newspaper literature. It is evident 
from the preservation and appreciation of this 
ballad among the common people that such 
bravery was looked upon as praiseworthy. 

J. w. 0. 



NoTB.— The ** BiblU 8«cn," (m« foot note, I, page 
179) dated 1478, beknifiiif to the Conn. Hist. 8oc. CoU. 
is in Spanish . Of the old Bibles , in their collection are, 
besides, Cranmer's, Bishop's, and Khemish 8c Bishop's 
Bibles in.English, and the Biblia Sacra^ in Latin. The 
two last are respectirely dated 1569 and 1897. I am in- 
debted for this information to the Beeording Secretary 
of that Society, in answer to my inquiry respecting the 
Biblia Saera. j. w. o. 



Galileo, when under twenty years of age, was 
standing one day in the metropolitan church of 
Pisa, when he observed a lamp, which was sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and which had been dis- 
turbed by accident, swing backwards and for- 
wards. Galileo, struck with the regularity with 
which it moved backwards and forwards, reflected 
upon it and perfected .the method now in use of 
measuring time by means of a pendulum. 

Few things are impossible to industry and 
skill. 



A Harreat Hymn for 1807. 

BY XARTIK F. TUPPER. 

O Father, merdAil and good ! 

O Giver ever kind. 
Who feedest as with daily food 
For body^ soul, and mind ! 

We worship Thee, we bless Thee, 

We praise Thee evermore ; 
And heartily confess Thee 
The God whom we adore ! 

How thick with com between the hills 

The laughing valleys stand ! 
How plenteously Thy mercy fills 
The gamers of our land ! 

And therefore will we raise Thee 

Our humble anthem thus, 
And, sinful children, praise Thee 
For all Thy love to us ! 

As year by year, in ceaseless love, 

Thy bounty never fails. 
But still the blessing from above 
O'erflows our hills and dales. 
So, truly we adore Thee, 
Thou Giver of all good, 
And offer now before Thee 
Thy people's gratitude ! 



Visrr TOUB Schools. — ^You could not do » 
better thing. Tour boy has the idea that joa 
care scarcely more than a fig's value about his 
progress there : your girl thinks you are too buty 
about more important matters than to worry 
about her recitations. Grammar is dry as dust to 
them, Geography is tedious, Arithmetic is a bort. 
Reading is horrid. Writing is their special aboin* 
ination. You talk of stocks and Senatorships, 
of the war and free trade. The young ones letrn 
to think their studies very small matters in com* 
parison with yours. 

But visit your school to-day. Hear a lesson 
or two recited. Learn from their teachers what 
their standing is, in what they oftenest fail, in 
what they excel. See who sits next to them in 
the school-room. See how they compare in per- 
sonal appearance — ^whether they look happy and 
at home. If acquainted with their school hab- 
its, you cannot possibly avoid talking of theffl* 
Making their matters subjects of home conver- 
sation will certainly stimulate them to better e^ 
fortfr— make better scholars of them. By ^ 
means, then, \isit your schools. Go alone, if no 
one will go with you. You will always be wel- 
comed by the teacher. 

Lasiness travels so slow that poverty soon over- 
takes her. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Beranger. 

BT MANFRED. 

last paid our monthly visit to your 
», dear readers, the sad news has 
that Beranger, who had a home in 
. has sung his last earth-song, and 
his rest. He died July 16th, aged 
s buried at Pere la Chaise on the 
lin, who styles himself the ♦* Last 
badours," remarked to Angus B. 
rod only made four Frenchmen 
their names are Comeillc, Lafon- 
iger, and Jasmin !** 

srted to have left for publication 
r songs, an autobiography, and a 
x>s on his contemporaries. In the 
e of France, a delay in the publi- 
[lese till such time as their effect 
rn politics should be weakened, 
ably be the only way of ensuring 
ranee in a complete form, 
ton & Co., publish a new edition 
jer: two hundred of his lyrical 
e into English verse, by William 

Journal thus notices his death : — 
Is dead. His disease was one of 
krith complications which, at his 
(he was seventy- seven or seventy- 
>ut little hope of a successful ter- 

His residence was, visited by a 
)ortion of the most distinguished 
iris ; and although only his most 
ends were admitted to the sick 
e rest inscribed their names, as is 

France, in a book at the door, 
r was constantly attended by M. 
3 publisher and old friend. The 
inel contains the following : — 
?S8, on hearing of the illness which 
ifc of Beranger in danger, sent M. 
ard, her private secretary, to ex- 
npathy for the sufferer. Notwith- 
serious state, Beranger signified 
) receive her Majesty's secretary. 
I a sofa, his face pale and shrunken, 
' closed, Beranger raised his hand 
of M. Damas-Hinard, who told 
se name he had come to condole 



'^ith him on his sufferings. ** Her Majesty is 
very good," said Beranger, in a feeble voice. 
** It was very natural," replied M. Damas-Hi- 
nard, ** that the empress should send to you ; 
you were one of the delights of her youth, and 
to her admiration for the poet are united 
esteem and affection for the man." While 
M. Damas-Hinard was speaking, the counte- 
nance of Beranger brightened up, and he said : 
** The empress is very kind. She has passed 
nobly through the different phases of her life, 
and now, in the exalted station in which she 
is placed, she gives proof of an excellent heart. 
Do not fail," added Beranger, <* to express to 
her all my gratitude." 

We subjoin the following, as specimens of 
his genius : 

SECRET COURTSHIP. 

[ A blind mother sits in her cottage, beside her 
pretty daughter, and cautions her against love, 
while, all the time, an amitory scene is going on 
between the girl and the very lover whom the 
old dame dreads.]* 

Daughter, while you turn your wheel. 

Listen to the words I say ; 
Colin has contrived to steal 

Your unthinking heart away. 
Of his fawning voice beware. 
You arc all the blind one's care, 
And I mark your sighs when e*er 

Our young neighbor's name is heard. 
Colin's tongue is false, though winning— 

Hist ! the window is unbarred ! 
Ah ! Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

The room is close and warm, you say ; 

But, ray daughter, do not peep 
Through the casement — night and day, 

Colin there his watch doth keep. 
Think not mine a grumbling tongue : 
Ah ! here at my breast you hung. 
I, like you, was fair and young. 

And I know how apt is love 
To lead the youthfVil heart to sinning— 

Hist ! the door — I heard it move ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning! 

It is a gust of wind, you say. 
That hath made the hinges grate; 

And my poor old growling Tray, 
Must you break for that his pate ? 

Ah, my child, put faith in me ; 

Age permits me to foresee 
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Colin soon will faithleM be, 

And your lore to an abyss 
Of grief will be the sad beginning^" 

Bless me ! sure I heard a kiss ! 
Ah, Llsette, you are not spinning ! 

'T was your little bird, you say, 

Gave that tender kiss just now ; 
Make him cease his trifling, pray, 

He will rue it else, I tow. 
Love, my girl, oft bringeth pain, 
Shame and sorrow in his train. 
While the false, successful swain. 

Scorns the heart he has beguiled 
From true virtue's path to sinning— 

Hist ! 1 hear you more, my child ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

Tou wish to take the air, you say : 

Think you, daughter, I believe yon ? 
Bid young Colin go his way. 

Or, at once, as bride receive you ! 
Let him go to church, and there 
Show his purpose to the fair : 
But, till then, beside my chair 

You must work, my girl, nor heed 
All his vows, so fond and winning : 

Tangled in love's web indeed— 
Lisette, my daughter, mind your spinning ! 



TO MY COAT. 

Though hardly worth one paltry groat, 
Thou 'rt dear to me, my poor old coat ; 
For full ten years my friend thou *st been— 
For full ten years, I've brushed thee clean ; 
And now, like me, thou 'rt old and wan, 
With both the glow of youth is gone ; 
But, worn and shabby as thou art, 
Thou and the poet shall not part, 

Poor coat. 

I 've not forgot the birthday eve 
When first I donned thy glossy sleeve, 
When jovial ftiends, in mantling wine, 
Drank joy and health to me and mine. 
Our indigence let some despise. 
We 're dear as ever in their eyes ; 
And for their sakes, old as thou art. 
Thou and the iK>et shall not part, 

Poor coat. 

One evening, I remember yet, 
I, romping, feigned to fly Lisette ; 
She strove her lover to retain. 
And thy frail skirt was rent in twan. 
Dear girl, she did her best endeavor, 



And patched thee up as well as ever. 
For her sweet sake, old as thou art. 
Thou and the poet shall not part. 

Poor coat. 

Never my coat hast thou been found 
Bending thy shovlders to the ground. 
From any upstart •• Lord " or •* Grace," 
To beg a pension or a plaee. 
Wild forest flowers— no monarch's dole- 
Adorn thy modest button hole : 
If but for that, old as thou art. 
Thou and the poet should not part. 

Poor coat. 

Poor though we be, my good old friend, 
No gold shall bribe our backs to bend ; 
Honest amid temptations past. 
We will be honest to the last ; 
For more I prise thy virtuous rags, 
Than all the lace a courtier brags ; 
And, while I live and have a heart, 
Thou and the poet shall not part. 

My coat 



From the British Mother's JoomaL 
Fushins O11.-A. Plea for Idttte Children. 

«Pu8H him on* Mr. Lee — ^push him on; 
that ia aU you hare got to do. I don't mind 
terms ; only you push him on, and keep bin 
well up to the mark. And don't be afraid of 
giving him plenty of lessons, Mr. Lee ; he's t 
clever, active boy, and that's the only way of 
keeping him out of mischief. No use sending 
children to school to idle their time away— 
that's m^ view of the care. Education is a 
fine thing, Mr. Lee — a very fine thing^ — and I 
mean Frank to be a scholar. Hard work and 
plenty of it — that was the way when I was t 
boy. I was kept at it morning, noon, and 
night ; and see what it has done for me. 
Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall be 
proud of him some day." And having thu 
given his view of the case, Mr. Denton took 
up his hat, and, wishing the teacher good 
morning, went to his warehouse. 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the 

town of H , a man very much looked up 

to and respected — a man who paid the best 
price for everything, and consequently ex* 
pected the best article ; no better material ia 
all the county than that which came into bi« 
mill to be manufactured ; no better goods to 
be met with anywhere than those turned out 
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f his warehouse at H . He also paid tha 

est price for education, and in consequence 
xpected the best article, and plenty of it too. 
To advocate he for sending children to schools 
rhere they left at four o'clock, and had holi- 
ays three times a week. He was quite right 
rhen he said that education had done a great 
eal for him. * * Hard work, and plenty of it," 
ad laid the foundation of his present stand- 
ig ; it had placed him at the head of one of 
be most flourishing concerns in H— »; it 
Lad moulded his rough, firm nature into a 
oim somewhat more befitting the elegancies 
tf the sphere in which he moTed — to use his 
»wn word, it had <*made a man of him." 
^That it should do for the delicate, exeitable, 
ensitive little Frank, was a question not yet 
inswered. 

«« Now, my dear, where are your books ? 
ifou must work hard to-night, for we are late 
nth tea, and if you don't mind you will not 
laye your lessons ready for Mr. Lee by to- 
aorrow morning." 

** Oh, mamma, mayn't I just go into the 
;arden a little first, it does look so fine, and 

haven't had time to go in all day. Matfn*t 

go in, mamma r" 

<*No, my dear; you must wait till the les- 
ona are done. You know you must push on, 
nd have them perfectly done. Lessons first 
nd play afterwards, you know — that is the 
ray to be a scholar." 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, 
nd his hoop, lying so temptingly there, un- 
ier the elm tree ; then, fetching his books out 
f the hall, and cleaning his slate, he com- 
oenced operations. 

** What lessons have you to-night, dear ?" 

** English history, mamma ; and parsing, 
^graphy and composition, and Latin gram- 
nar, and French verbs, and then this sum in 
^tions to prove ?^ and the little fellow 
lighed again, and looked at his hoop. There 
was no play to-night, at any rate. 

••There, I tWnk I know it now," said he; 
uid laying his tiny hand on the page, so as to 
Hde the words, he began to recite his geo- 
graphical lesson. The readet will not be 
Buiprised to learn that his childish pronuncia- 
^n of the alien words was such as Mr. Lee's 
^'^nnan professor would hardly have com- 
'^ded ; neither will we inquire too imperti- 



nently into the value and permanence of the 
ideas they conveyed : — 

« < The Thuringian states comprise the 
grand duchy of Sachsen Weimar Eisanadh, 
the three Sachsen duchies of Coburg Ootha, 
Meiningen, and Altenburg, the two Heua 
principalities of Greitz and Schleitz, and the 
two Schwanenburg principalities of Rudol- 
stadt and Sondershausen. Their united aztas 
are 4,934 square miles, widi a population of 
970,000.' There, I'm glad I've done with that. 
Now for the sum." 

For awhile nothing was heard but the 
scratching of the pencil, and a gentle rustling 
sound, as the breeze blew the long flower^ 
starred jasmine branches across the window. 

** Oh, mamma, my head does ache ; can't I 
finish this sum to-morrow, or ask Mr. Lee to^ 
excuse it ?" 

'< No, dear ; it mutt be done. You know 
papa wishes you to push oh, and learn as much 
as you can." And Mrs. Denton put another 
leaf iuto her Berlin work, and went on with 
«« Queechy." 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once 
more, and the sleepy eyes bent down on their 
task. But time conquers most things; and 
when eight o'clock struck the last lesson was 
mastered, the last verb learned, the last line 
construed ; and, with a languid « Qood* 
night, mamma," and a coniUsed conglomera- 
tion of Sachsen duchies, verbs, firactioas, 
parts of speech, and Latin numbers, FraxdL 
went up stairs to bed. 

** Lessons all in'epared ?" said Mr. Benton, 
as he came in from business, and stretched 
himself in the great easy chair. 

*< Yes, all of them. Don't you think, my 
dear, Mr. Lee pushes Frank on a little too 
fast ? You know he is but a chUd yet — w>t 
nine years old — and he does not seem trdl ; 
besides " 

••Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Why, 
when I was a boy, I did twice as much. I 
mean to ask Mr. Lee next quarter about his 
learning Greek. He's a clever child, and it's 
a pity he should not be kept up to the mark ; 
besides, you know, he'll never get on whenhs 
goes to the grammar school without a gi»od 
knowledge of the classics, and I'm determined 
to make a scholar of him — ^nothing like knp* 
ing children up to the mailu' 
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Theic's stwaji •oincthin); in the bicisl 
Which abiipers cteoc nnd pliio, 

■' Tli*re'B work to do ; "hy idly rcit f 
Cp, up, nnd Itj agBin." 

Thrre') migic in those little ytotit, 

■Which h«ve a grealcr power 
Thu Uvell'd eiihb, or Bnnhing BVord>, 

In dnnger'i dirkeM hour; 
And when they're used lo prompt the right. 



Ton 
Thejbear 






[one of glorioui might— 
" Cp. op, and trj agaiQ." 

, The little flonet which lifu iU head 

Cp to Ibe Buolit >ky. 
Bow'd doim bmeath the heavy ttesd. 

Doei not lie there and die i 
rheie ii a loicc borne by the grinds. 

Which Tjbratu o'et the plain, 
And aaya, unheard by pnsiing hinds, 

" Up, Dp, Mid try «g«in ! " 
The student, poting o'er his booka, 

By the dim midnight oit, 
With wearied eyes and haggard looks, 

PaiU, but renews his toil ; 
The man of sriencc, searching out 

Oiest ttuth, irllh thtubbing hrsin, 
S*ys, mid confuaion dark, and doubt, 

*' Up, np, and try agaiu I " 
And thai iihould be tbe walebmtd ory 

W all the good and wise, 
Together banded, swom to dij 

The rooarner'i weeping eyes : 
To set up Lore and earnest Work 

Where Vice and Sloth now icign ; 
Though long they toil, still lei them crj— 

"We'll conquet — Try again! ■' 



Tha I>7tteU Oflate of Bobln Hood. 
AitalysU and Criticism.— Tht Story and itiu. 



EvBBTBODT bos hcord of Robin Uood and 
bii merry men. He is supposed to hnve been 
a Teal personage nnil to hnvu flourislici] before 
the time of Chaucer, in the reign of the first 
orseeond Edward. Differing authorities pisoe 
him in the thirteenth and in the fourteenth 



The ballad of the '• Lyttel! Ocstc of Robin 
Hood," is ascribed, bf on English critic, to 
a poet living in the time of Richard III. It 
is probable Ihnt long before its first printing 
by Wjmkjn de Worde, in USDi it existed, in 
soma fonn, in laanuscript. It is still more 
prohablo that its life depended on its oral re- 
petition more than on any formal record. The 
same is true of old ballads and even of the 
songs of to-day. Perhaps not more than one 
in a hundred who sing <■ Lilly Dale," has 
seen the piinted music. 

In the ver.iion of the Lyttell Ocste now in 
the hands of the writer of this article, are 
more than fonr hundred and fifty stantaa of 
(bni lines each, covering aevcnty-one pages. 
Let UB attempt on Bnolysia. 

The first stanza, in its brevity and anima- 
tion a model of a good introduction, is a fit 
prelude to the wild, quaint, Mumated ballad 
whiob follows : 
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listen to me all ye so free 

That are of gentle blood, 
The while I tell of a bold yeoman, 

His name it was Robin Hood. 

The next three stanzas introduce the princi- 
pal characters ; Robin Hood himself, Little 
John, Scathelock and Mutch the miller's son. 

This Robin he was an outlaw proud. 
While* er he walked on ground ; 

An outlaw of better courtesy 
Than Robin was neyer found. 

Robin stood in Bemysdale 
And leaned him against a tree, 

And at his side stood Little John 
And a yeoman good was he. 

And there good Scatbeloek stood beside, 

And Mutch the miller's son ; 
Of whose stout body there was n't an inch 

But 'twas worth a whole man each one. 

Fjftte the Jlrttt — its four opening stanzas are 
qnoted above, — then details the story of the 
captuk of a poor but honest knight who has 
entered the haunts of the outlaw in Sherwood 
forest. He is brought into debt to a haid 
debtor by his son's bad conduct. Him Rob- 
in bountifully feasts and lends him four hun-* 
dred pounds to be redeemed in a twelve* 
month, 

" Under the greenwood tree." 

Besides, he gives him a livery of his own 
red and green dloth and Little John to be his 
•quire. 

In Fftte the aeoondt the knight pajrs the in- 
idlent Abbot -of St. Mary's, with whom lay 
the security of his debt, goes home joyfully 
to his lady and gets him 

a hundred men 
Well harnessed for good stead. 
And he himself, in a like fashion 
Was clothed in white and red. 

Afterwards, going to the greenwood to repay 
Robin, he is detained to rescue an insulted 
yeoman. Then follows, in Fiftie the third, the 
story of the exploits of Little John, who, un- 
der the name of Reynold Oreenkaf, became 
servant to the Sheriff of Nottingham :-* 

<*Now Ood so help ne," said little John, 

•* I «wear by my loyalty, 
I shall be the worst serving-man to him 

That ever yet had he.' 
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And so he was ; for when the sheriff was ab- 
sent. Little John with the cook escaped to 
the greenwood with all their master's treasure. 
He then decoyed the sheriff into the haunts 
of the outlaw. Robin, after feasting him ex- 
torted from him the promise of good will and 
kssistance and then released him. 

F^e the fourth relates how the High Cel- 
larer of St. Mary's, met by Little John, Mutch 
and Scathelock, is brought, unwillingly, to 
dine with Robin in the greenwood after the 
flight or slaughter of a companion and fifty- 
two young men, his guard, 

Save a little page, and a groom to lead 
The sumpter steed with John. 

Here Robin abstracts £om the well-filled cof- 
fers of the monk eight hundred pounds and 
allows him to escape. Thus Robin gets dou- 
ble pay for his loan to the knight. 

Late in the day returns the knight with the 
money he borrowed a twelvemonth before. 
He is repaid and given half of the prize taken 
from the monk, when he goes rejoicing on hia 
way. 

Fytie the fifth tells of good archery by Rob- 
in and six of his best men at Nottingham, of 
the sheriff's treachery and the escape of the 
outlaws, with brave Lit^ John wounded, to 
the castle of Sir Richard of the Lee, the knight 
whom Robin had befHended. The sequel of 
the adventure is told in Pytie the eixth. The 
sheriff of Nottingham applies to the high 
sheriff, the country is roused, and the party 
are besieged in Sir Richard's castle but remain 
secure. Then the King himself is apprised 
of the siege and goes to Nottingham. But 
Robin escaped, for he 



was in the greenwood. 



tJpon a certain day. 

Little John had recovered from his wound. 
The knight, however, was not so fortunate. 
As he went hawking, he was seized by the 
sheriff. But his lady mounting her palfrey, 
sought the outlaw-diief, who, upon learning 
the danger of Sir lUchard of tiie Lee, hasten- 
ed with fiiU seven score men to Nottingham, 
where he rescued the good knight and lulled 
the fidthless sheriff. 
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The King, alUiougk ke dweU at Nottingham, 

More than half a year ; 
Tet of Robin Hood or where he dwelt 

No tidings could he hear, 

until by a stratagem, he found audience of the 
outlaw ; and this is told in FytU the tevmth. 
By the advice of a forester, the King and five 
of his best knights were to clothe themselves 
in monkish garb and led by the forester, to 
pass the camp of Robin. So they >¥ent : — 

Our king was clad above the rest, 

A broad hat on his crown, 
As if he had been a lord abbot, 

They rode up through the town. 

' Till to the greenwood they came. 

Here they were intercepted, as they hoped to 
be, by Robin, who courteously retained only 
half of the forty pounds the King possessed. 
The abbot, assuming to be a messenger from 
Edward, presented the royal seal, command- 
ing Robin to be present at Nottingham at a 
banquet. To the seal, Robin paid respectful 
obeisance. To regale his guest, he slew many 
a noble deer and then, with a blast of his 
horn called up his band, seven score young 
men, who kneeled before their chief! The 
iigiht of the ready obedience of Robin's men, 
led the King to say 

<* Methinketh by this sign, 
That hU men more at hU bidding be 
Than my men be at mine." 

Alter a grand and bountiful dinner, followed 
a trial of skill in archery. The penalty for a 
bad shot was the loss of the archer's arrow 
and a *< buffet on his head " by the master. 
At his third trial, Rolnn himself missed the 
mirk. Being the first in rank, he gave his 
arrow to the abbot. 

** I give thee my arrow, Sir abbot. 
And pry'thee sir, serve thou me.*' 



Said the King, « it ill suiteth my order, 

And I say it by thy leave. 
Ever to smite a good yeoman, 

Lest I should make him grieve." 

^■^t Robin gave the King free leave. So the 
*^bot*8 arm was bared and he gave Robin such 
* l>low as to bring him nearly to the ground. 

** I swear, on my oath," said Robin, 

«« Thou art a sUlwart ftriar." 
♦ ♦••••• 



*< There's pith in thy arm," said Robin, 
*' Thy shooting a foe might rue ! " 

Awhile the King stood and Robin Hood 
And looked each other through. 

Then the outlaw discovered that the abbot 
was the King. Down on their knees dropped 
every man, and Robin sued for mercy. Par- 
don the King gave, if the outlaw would go to 
court and serve Edward. The service was 
granted and so Robin Hood and his merrie 
men went to London. 

But they returned to the greenwood one by 
one and the discontented outlaw was left 
almost alone. One day said Robin to the 
King, 

" My longing is for Bernysdale, 

And so would I be there, 
Then I would walk in penance shirt, 

Thither and feet all bare." 

So permission was granted, by the King« of 
seven nights absence. But so enchanted was 
the outlaw by the beauties of the greenwood 
that he could not return to court. A blast of 
his horn brought his loyal men together about 
him ; and his absence of seven days was pro<* 
longed to three times as many years. 

The story closes with an account of his 
death. He, as did Samson, died by treachery 
through the connivance of a woman. 

Fytte the eighth^ from which the last stanzas 
came, concludes the ballad. 

May Christ have mercy on his soul, 

That died upon the rood. 
For he was a noble outlaw. 

And to the poor did good. 

And so the •< Lyttell Oeste of Robin Hood " 
ends. 

There still exists, it is stated, an old book 
in England of Curious Epitaphs wherein is a 
copy from an ancient tombstone, said to have 
been found in the neighborhood of Robin 
Hood's famous greenwood. From this and 
another record of the same, or ftom tradition, 
it is inferred by some that the celebrated out- 
law was of noble blood : — an earl. Some, 
however, have reasoned from the term ** yeo- 
man" in the third line of the first *< verse" 
that he was not « of gentle blood." The evi- 
dence on neither side is conclusive, and could» 
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if it were decisire, establish no verj important 
fact. There are two particulars in which the 
Lyttell Oeste is interesting to the student of 
English history and literature. The first as 
showing, even at so comparatively remote a 
period from the Norman Conquest, the exist- 
ence of the old hatred of priestly rule and 
arbitrary power, as well as the contempt of 
Norman insolence when under a petty charge 
which sprung up when William the Conqueror 
came over from Normandy at least two hun- 
dred years before. The second, as showing 
the state of the language at the time the ballad 
was written. This is really an important par- 
ticular, for it is well known that the language 
of a people exhibits most plainly their char- 
acter. 

The reader has probably noted, in passing, 
the rough boldness of the diction. If, as says 
Bufibn, <* A man's style is the man himself," 
none but a man of a bold, manly, courageous 
spirit, respecting or actually possessing per- 
sonal strength and address, could hare penned 
such lines as describe <* Mutch the miller's 
son " in the third stanza quoted. The last 
two lines of that verse will compare with ad- 
vantage with any description — if it can be 
found — of manly strength or bravery in our 
popular newspaper literature. It is evident 
from the preservation and appreciation of this 
ballad among the common people that such 
bravery was looked upon as praiseworthy. 

J. w. o. 



NoTK — ^The •« Biblia 8aen,** (tee foot note, I, pa;e 
179) dat«d 1478, belonfinf to the Conn. Hist. 8oc. Coll. 
ii in Spanish. Of the old Biblet , in their coUeetion are, 
betides, Cranmer*t, Binhop's, and Bhemith 8t Bishop's 
Bibles in.Enflish, and the Biblia Sacra^ in Latin. The 
two last are respectively dated 1569 and 1897. I am in- 
debted for this information to the Becordinf Secretary 
of that Society, in answer to my inquiry respecting the 
Biblia Sacra. j. w. o. 



Galileo, when under twenty years of age, was 
standing one day in the metropolitan church of 
Pisa, when he observed a lamp, which was sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and which had been dis- 
turbed by accident, swing backwards and for- 
wards. Galileo, struck with the regularity with 
which it moved backwards and forwards, reflected 
upon it and perfected the method now in use of 
measuring time by means of a pendulum. 

Few things are impossible to industry and 
skill. 



A, Harreit Hymn for 1887. 

BY MARTIX P. TUPPE&. 

Father, merdl^l and good ! 

Giver ever kind, * 
Who feedest tis with daily food 
For body, soul, and mind ! 

We worship Thee, we bless Thee, 

We praise Thee evermore ; 
And heartily confess Thee 
The God whom we adore ! 

How thick with com between the hills 

The laughing valleys stand ! 
How plenteously Thy mercy fills 
The gamers of our land ! 

And therefore vrill we raise Thee 

Our humble anthem thus, 
And, sinful children, praise Thee 
For all Thy love to us ! 

As year by year, in ceaseless love. 

Thy bounty never fails. 
But still the blessing from above 
O'erflows our hills and dales. 
So, truly we adore Thee, 
Thou Giver of all good. 
And offer now before Thee 
Thy people's gratitude ! 



Visit tour Schools.— You could not do t 
better thing. Your boy has the idea that you 
care scarcely more than a fig's value about his 
progress there : your girl thinks you are too busy 
about more important matters than to worry 
about her recitations. Grammar is dry as dust to 
them. Geography is tedious. Arithmetic is a bore, 
Reading is horrid, Writing is their special abom- 
ination. You talk of stocks and Senatorships, 
of the war and free trade. The young ones learn 
to think their studies very small matters in com- 
parison with yours. 

But visit your school to-day. Hear a lesson 
or two recited. Learn f^om their teachers what 
their standing is, in what they oftenest fail, in 
what they excel. See who sits next to them in 
the school-room. See how they compare in per- 
sonal appearance — whether they look happy and 
at home. If acquainted with their school hab- 
its, you cannot possibly avoid talking of them. 
Making their matters subjects of home conver- 
sation will certainly stimulate them to better ef- 
forts—make better scholars of them. By all 
means, then, ^isit your schools. Go alone, if no 
one will go with you. You will always be wel- 
comed by the teacher. 



Laziness travels so slow that poverty soon over- 
takes her. 
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For the 8cboolmMt«r. 
Beranffor- 

Since we last paid our monthly visit to your 
quiet homes, dear readers, the sad news has 
reached us that Beranger, who had a home in 
crrery heart, has sung his last earth-song, and 
has gone to his rest. He died July 16th, aged 
77. He was huried at Fere la Chaise on the 
17th. Jasitain, who styles himself the "Last 
of the Troubadours," remarked to Angus B. 
Heach, «* God only made four Frenchmen 
poets ! and their names are Comeille, Lafon- 
taine, Beranger, and Jasmin !" 

He is reported to have left for publication 
a number of songs, an autobiography, and a 
series of notes on his contemporaries. In the 
present state of France, a delay in the publi- 
cation of these till such time as their effect 
upon modem politics should be weakened, 
would probably be the only way of ensuring 
their appearance in a complete form. 

D. Appleton & Co., publish a new edition 
of " Beranger : two hundred of his lyrical 
poems, done into English verse, by WilUam 
Young." 

The Home Journal thus notices his death : — 
«( Beranger is dead. His disease was one of 
the heart, with complications which, at his 
time of life, (he was seventy-seven or seventy- 
eight), left but little hope of a successful ter- 
mination. His residence was « visited by a 
very large portion of the most distinguished 
people of Faris ; and although only his most 
intimate friends were admitted to the sick 
chamber, the rest inscribed their names, as is 
the habit in France, in a book at the door. 
K. Beranger was constantly attended by M. 
Perrotin, his publisher and old friend. The 
Constitutionnel contains the following : — 
"The empress, on hearing of the illness which 
placed the life of Beranger in danger, sent M. 
Damas-Hinard, her private secretary, to ex- 
press her sympathy for the sufferer. Notwith- 
tanding his serious state, Beranger signified 
^ desire to receive her Majesty's secretary. 
Extended on a sofa, his face pale and shrunken, 
^ eyes half closed, Beranger raised his hand 
^take that of M. Damas-Hinard, who told 
^ in whose name he had come to condole 



with him on his sufferings. « Her Majesty is 
very good," said Beranger, in a feeble voice. 
<* It was very natural," replied M. Damas-Hi- 
nard, ** that the empress should send to you ; 
you were one of the delights of her youth, and 
to her admiration for the poet are united 
esteem and affection for the man." While 
M. Damas-Hinard was speaking, the counte- 
nance of Beranger brightened up, and he said : 
** The empress is very kind. She has passed 
nobly through the different phases of her life, 
and now, in the exalted station in which she 
is placed, she gives proof of an excellent heart. 
Do not fail," added Beranger, ** to express to 
her all my gratitude." 

We subjoin the following, as specimens of 
his genius : 

SECRET COUETSHIP- 

[ A blind mother sits in her cottage, beside her 
pretty daughter, and cautions her against love, 
while, all the time, an amitory scene is going on 
between the girl and the very lover whom the 
old dame dreads.]* 

Daughter, while you turn your wheel, 

Listen to the words I say ; 
Colin has contrived to steal 

Your unthinking heart away. 
Of his fawning voice beware. 
You arc all the blind one's care, 
And I mark your sighs when e'er 

Our young neighbor's name is heard. 
Colin's tongue is false, though winning~- 

Hist ! the window is unbarred ! 
Ah ! Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

The room is close and warm, you say ; 

But, ray daughter, do not peep 
Through the casement — night and day, 

Colin there his watch doth keep. 
Think not mine a grumbling tongue: 
Ah ! here at my breast you hung. 
I, like you, was fair and young. 

And I know how apt is love 
To lead the youth fVil heart to sinning— 

Hist ! the door— I heard it move ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

It is a gust of wind, you say. 
That hath made the hinges grate ; 

And my poor old growling Tray» 
Must you break for that his pate ? 

Ah, my child, put faith in me ; 

Age permits me to foresee 
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CoUn toon will faithless be, 

And your lore to an abyss 
Of grief will be the sad beginning — 

Bless me ! sure I heard a kiss ! 
Ah, Llsette, you are not spinning ! 

'T was your little bird, you say, 

Gave that tender kiss just now ; 
Make him cease his trifling, pray. 

He will rue it else, I tow. 
Love, my girl, oft bringeth pain. 
Shame and sorrow in his train, 
While the false, successful swain, 

Scorns the heart he has beguiled 
From true rirtue's path to sinning— 

Hist ! 1 hear you move, my child ! 
Ah, Lisette, you are not spinning ! 

Tou wish to take the air, you say : 

Think you, daughter, I believe you ? 
Bid young Colin go his way. 

Or, at once, as bride receive you ! 
Let him go to church, and there 
Show his purpose to the fair : 
But, till then, beside my chair 

You must work, my girl, nor heed 
All his vows, so fond and winning : 

Tangled in love's web indeed— 
Lisette, my daughter, mind your spinning ! 



TO MY COAT. ' 

Though hardly worth one paltry groat. 
Thou 'rt dear to me, my poor old coat ; 
For full ten years my friend thou 'st been^ 
For full ten years, I*ve brushed thee clean ; 
And now, like me, thou 'rt old and wan, 
With both the glow of youth is gone ; 
But, worn and shabby as thou art. 
Thou and the poet shall not part, 

Poor coat. 

I 've not forgot the birthday eve 
When first I donned thy glossy sleeve. 
When jovial friends, in mantling wine, 
Drank joy and health to me and mine. 
Our indigence let some despise. 
We 're dear as ever in their eyes ; 
And for their sakes, old as thou art. 
Thou and the poet shall not part, 

Poor coat. 

One evening, I remember yet, 
I, romping, feigned to fly Lisette ; 
She strove her lover to retain. 
And thy frail skirt was rent in twan. 
Dear girl, she did her best endeavor, 
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And patched thee up as well as ever. 
For her sweet sake, old as thou art. 
Thou and the poet shall not part. 

Poor coat. 

Never my coat hast thou been found 
Bending thy shoulders to tiie ground, 
From any upstart •• Lord " or •• Grace,* 
To beg a pension or a plaee. 
Wild forest flowers— no monarch's dole— 
Adorn thy modest button hole : 
If but for that, old as thou art. 
Thou and the poet should not part. 

Poor coat. 

Poor though we be, my good old friend, 
No gold shall bribe our backs to bend ; 
Honest amid temptations past. 
We will be honest to the last ; 
For more I prise thy virtuous rags, 
Than all the lace a courtier brags ; 
And, while I live and have a heart, 
Thou and the poet shall not part. 

My coat. 



From the British Mother's JooraaL 
Faahing On.-A. Plea for Idttte Qiildres. 

<*Pu8H him on* Mr. Lee — ^push him on; 
that is all you have got to do. I don't mind 
terms ; only you push him on, and keep him 
well up to the mark. And don't be afiraid of 
giving him plenty of lessons, Mr. Lee ; he's a 
deyer, actire boy, and that's the only way of 
keeping him out of mischief. No use sending 
children to school to idle their time away— 
that's my yiew of the care. Education is a 
fine thing, Mr. Lee — a very fine thing — and I 
mean Frank to be a scholar. Hard work and 
plenty of it — that was the way when I was a 
boy. I was kept at it morning, noon, and 
night ; and see what it has done for me. 
Yes, Mr. Lee, push him on, and I shall he 
proud of him some day." And having thus 
given his view of the case, Mr. Denton took 
up his hat, and, wishing the teacher good 
morning, went to his warehouse. 

Mr. Denton was a wealthy merchant in the 

town of H , a man very much looked up 

to and respected — a man who paid the best 
price for eyerything, and consequently ex- 
pected the best article ; no better material in 
all the county than that which came into his 
mill to be manu^Mttired ; no better goods to 
be met with anywhere than those turned out 
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r his warehouse at H . He also paid tha 

sst price for education, and in consequence 
cpected the best article, and plenty of it too. 
o advocate he for sending children to schools 
here they left at four o'clock, and had holi- 
ays three times a week. He was quite right 
hen he said that education had done a great 
eal for him. * • Hard work, and plenty of it," 
ad laid the foundation of his present stand- 
ig ; it had placed him at the head of one of 
le most flourishing concerns in H— — ; it 
ad moulded his rough, firm nature into a 
inn somewhat more befitting the elegancies 
f the sphere in which he moved — to use his 
•wn word, it had ** made a man of him.'* 
Yhat it should do for the delicate, excitable, 
ensitive little Frank, was a question not yet 
Jiswered. 

" Now, my dear, ^ere are your books ? 
LOU must work hard to-night, for we are late 
rith tea, and if you don't mind you will not 
lave your lessons ready for Mr. Lee by to- 
lorrow morning." 

'* Oh, mamma, mayn't I just go into the 
arden a little first, it does look so fine, and 
haven't had time to go in all day. MaytCt 

go in, mamma ?" 

« No,. my dear ; you must wait till the les- 
ona are done. You know you must push on, 
nd have them perfectly done. Lessons first 
nd play afterwards, you know — that is the 
ray to be a scholar." 

Frank looked with a sigh at the grass-plot, 
nd his hoop, lying so temptingly there, un- 
Ler the elm tree ; then, fetching his books out 
»f the hall, and cleaning his slate, he com- 
nenoed operations. 

** What lessons have you to-night, dear ?" 

« English history, mamma; and parsing, 
geography and composition, and Latin gram- 
mar, and French verbs, and then this sum in 
fractions to prove f and the little fallow 
ligbed again, and looked at his hoop. There 
^^ no play to-night, at any rate. 

•'There, I think I know it now," said he; 
and laying his tiny hand on the page, so as to 
^de the words, he began to recite his geo- 
paphical lesson. The reader will not be 
prised to learn that his childish pronuncia- 
^n of the aUen words was such as Mr. Lee's 
German professor would hardly have com- 
'^ded ; neither will we inquire too imperti- 



nently into the value and permanence of the 
ideas they conveyed : — 

« * The Thuringian states comprise the 
grand duchy of Sachsen Weimar Eisanadh, 
the three Sachsen duchies of Coburg Ootha, 
Meiningen, and Altenburg, the two Heua 
principalities of Greitz and Schleitz, and the 
two Schwarsenburg principalities of Rudol- 
stadt and Sondershausen. Their united aztas 
are 4,934 square miles, widi a population of 
970,000.' There, I'm glad I've done with that. 
Now for the sum." 

For awhile nothing was heard but the 
scratching of the pencil, and a gentle rustling 
sound, as the breeze blew the long flower^ 
starred jasmine branches across the window. 

** Oh, mamma, my head does ache ; can't I 
finish this sum to-morrow, or ask Mr. Lee U>' 
excuse it V* 

« No, dear ; it mutt be done. You know 
papa wishes you to pu9h on, and learn as much 
as you can." And Mrs. Denton put another 
leaf into her Berlin work, and went on with 
«• Queechy." 

The little fingers closed over the pencil once 
more, and the sleepy eyes bent down on their 
task. But time conquers most things; and 
when eight o'clock struck the last lesson waa 
mastered, the last verb learned, the last line 
construed ; and, with a languid « Qood* 
night, mamma," and a coniUsed conglomera- 
tion of Sachsen duchies, verbs, fractioas, 
parts of speech, and Latin numbers, Frank 
went up stairs to bed. 

" Lessons all prepared V* said Mr. Benton, 
as he came in from business, and stretched 
himself in the great easy chair. 

« Yes, all of them. Don't you think, my 
dear, Mr. Lee pushes Frank on a little too 
fast } You know he is but a chUd yet — ^not 
nine years old — and he does not seem trdl ; 
besides " 

"Nonsense, my dear, nonsense. Why, 
when I was a boy, I did twice as much. I 
mean to ask Mr. Lee next quarter about his 
learning Greek. He's a clever child, and it's 
a pity he should not be kept up to the mark ; 
besides, you know, he'll never get on whenhs 
goes to the grunmar school without a gi»od 
knowledge of the classics, and I'm determiiied 
to make a scholar of him — ^nothing like keep- 
ing children up to the mailu" 
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So the subject passed. Mr. Denton was 
away on business all day, and when he came 
home Frank, was generally gone to bed, so he 
did not notice the heavy eye and fliishcd 
cheek, nor the pale forehead and trembling 
hand ; he only knew that his little boy had 
begun to construe Caesar and work sums in 
fractions, that he had taken the first pri^e in 
history, and could match his compositions 
with those of the biggest boy in the school ; 
he was going to be a scholar, a credit to the 
family, as Mr. Denton had made up his mind 
he shatdd be, and that was quite sufficient. 

^ From the centre A, at the distance A B, 
describe the circle B CD," murmured little 
Frank, as the tides of sleep drove batsk life's 
weeds and pebbles on the bright shores of 
dreamland. Yes, he was ** pushing on ;" but 
tohere t That was another question altogeth- 
er. 

Mrs. Dale, the lady who lived at the cot- 
tage a little beyond Mr. Denton's, was also a 
woman who had her own views of education, 
aud always paid the best price for it. She ex- 
pected the best article too, though not so par- 
ticuhir as Mr. D. about having plenty of it. 
So, though Harry Dale was more than eight 
years old, he never went to school more than 
two hours in a day, and the rest of the time 
was spent in roving with his mamma and sis- 
ter through the glens, and woods, and mea- 
dows that cluster so closely round the town 

of H , gathering wild flowers, ferns, and 

mosses, and arranging them in vases at home 
(Mrs. Dale was not so fastidious as some la- 
dies are about having flowers littering the par- 
lor), learning their names the while, or ex- 
amining their delicate structure, and listening 
with eager interest, as his mamma told him 
stories of distant lands, their trees, and birds, 
and flowers, and then led him on from this to 
the kind and loving Father who gave the for- 
est its glowing tints, the birds their voices of 
music, and all nature its loveliness. 

People laughed at Mrs. Dale for calling this 
education, and expatiated largely on the folly 
of parents who sent their children to school 
only a quarter of the time, and yet paid full 
terms. Divers were the shrewd predictions as 
to the harvest which would be reaped from a 
seed-time so irregular, and many the fiir-see- 
ing hints which were dropped on the subject. 



*« They knew what would come of such vaga- 
ries." *<Talk of educating children in fields 
and meadows — such nonsense." " Sure to 
make the boy idle and useless." But Mrs. 
Dale went quietly on ; she had her own views 
of the case, and acted according to them. So 
at eight years of age Harry had never seen the 
inside of a Latin grammar ; could not, for the 
life of him, have got further than the second 
column of the multiplication table ; was igno- 
rant of geography, except fit>m his mamma's 
conversations and the stray books he bid 
picked up on the x>arlor table; parsing, 
dates and dictation were strange words to 
him ; and he knew nothing of French, sare 
from the little songs Mrs. Dale sometimes 
sang to him, with an accent so pure andtnie. 
But Harry had a fresh, bright, intelligent soul 
within him. He would listen, with quick ap- 
preciation, as you told him of the wonders of 
nature and art, of the great men who lived in 
distant ages, of the strange inventions of ge- 
nius, and the noble results worked out by pa- 
tience and perseverance. He was learning to 
enjoy life, that when time came he might use 
it wisely and welL There was rich promise 
of future energy and vigor in those clear, 
honest eyes of his, the firm bounding step, the 
guileless, unsuspecting confidence, the fear- 
less innocence with which his glance met 
yoiurs — promise which after years failed not to 
realize. 

So much for Harry Dale. And the puikm^ 
on — whither had that tended? There was 

another grave in the H cemetery, and the 

neighbors, as they read on the marble head- 
stone the touching inscription, <* Aged eleven 
years,** said, ** Very astonishing, isn't it, 
how soon these clever children always die !" 



Melancthon was reproached by some one- 
with changing his views. **Do you think, 
sir," replied he, <* that I have been studying 
assiduously for thirty years without having^ 
learned anything ?" 



Never carry a sword in thy tongue to woun^ 
the reputation of any man. 



Never do that in prosperity whereof you ma^ 
repent in adversity. 
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fiklitrlea of Bottoii Taachara. 

Tbb BfiHlon people bclli'vc in paying their 

tehers, as will bo seen from the following 

Eciai Itepoil. 

We do not wish OUT R. I. Teachers 

ibeOTtcned, but to tAe carnage uid be 

.thAU. 

the (BliLTiei of the Mmtcr* of the Litio, the 

igliali High, and the OiiIh' High and Nonnnl 

hooU.shill be 93400 for the fliat jcar'a bci- 

K, vilh an incriaae of glOO fur each addilionil 

•r*i Aerrlee till the .alary nmounli to SfiS^V" 

antm,; and the Miiten nDWconncclednitbthe 

ttim and English High SctaoDls >hall be paid 

830. 

The latncy of (he Sub-Maitera of the Lalin 

id B&Kltsh HiKb Schoola and of the Maateri of 

e Grammar Schooli (ball be 9IBW fui ihe Grit 

•ririth an increase cf SlOO UU il amount! li 

noo. 

The salary of the Ushers of the Latin ani 
ngliah High Schoola, and of the Sub-Mu*leri 
' *e Grammar Schoola. shall bo- SUIO tar Ihi 
»t year, i^lh an annual iociraSR of filW till i' 

10 iiieoo. 



The > 
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>e eSOO toi the ficH year, oil 
rnnX inueaae of $100 tiU it amounta to g 
The salary of (he first Head Aasisiaoc ii 
itli' Hi);h and Normal School shell be S600 per 

J* Schosl ahiU be «S0O per annum. 
Tbi salary of the Head Asiistanl* in Ihp Oram 
lU School ahsll be fffiOO per annum ; and th. 
ilnf of Ihe Dtbrr Asaialants in the Grammai 
cboota and of the Teachers of tbc Priniar; 
ehMls shall be $300 for the first year, with ai 
iDual im-rease of goO till it aniouuts to ^luQ pei 



Bigbt Uvlns. 

To love and to labor is the mm ttl liviiig, 
and yet how mnny think they live who nei- 
ther labor nor love." 

"niiat a gem-thought it a, aitt in this quftint 
old Saxon ! The first port of tbe scntonse is 

beautiful text for one's life, white the other 

sa equallj sod commentary on the ■■ living" 
of a {^ut portion of humanity 1 And are 
hese twnin, the loving and the taboiing, 
]ne " royal law " of the Bible, and do 
they not bring with them their '■ own exceed- 
ing great rewud '1 " Ye who seek after bap- 
pintais, behold, here is the key .' 

This sitting down, folding up one's bands, 
and moping away one's life in vain yearning 
after affection, will never do you good. 

St step out of yourself, and live /or 
in others. Go out with n brave spirit 
into the world, and minister to Ihe wants 
of humanity. Everywhere hands are reacb- 
ing out to you for help ; everywhcTC bleed- 
ing hearts are needing the balm of sympathy 
and tendemees. The little children want 
jour smile, the old people want some torn- 
forting word ; and the strongest and the beat 
have their hours ot weekness and of need. 

So don't sit Bill!, we pray you, for this is 
not living. Hut " Whatsoever your band 
nndcth to do, do it with your might," with a 
true, honest heart and purpose \ and no mat- 
ter how heavy may be the darkness of tbe 
night through which you arc walking, the 
morning will rise, the fiowers will blossom, 
and the birds sing about you. — Arikur't Mag- 



BomoH Schools.— The Boaton public schools 
at S3,7*9 pnpila, whose average coat of tuition 
orthe last Hre years was £11.41. For the prc- 
mding Gre years, (from ISU (a tatO,) the ave- 
Jf« east was |tl5,46. The net expenditurea of 
b <dty during the year, for cwrying on the pub- 
EcKhaola, including the repairs of the buildings, 
nlutes. furniture, fuel, and all iDcidcnUl cipcn- 
•eiaf tbe same, amounted to j|291,406.28. The 
*lule eipenthtoreoaaceouDlDf schools amount' 
*i to 9Ml,l.S».08. The appropriations for Ihi 
•Ooola for tbe financial year IBM-ST are as fol- 
Idws; Siiatiesoriastmcton, «21S,000; iDcidcn- 
til sxpenses, 967,000; repairs, alterations, and 
npniemeDta of the school-houses, 9*0,000. To- 
W^propriation, 833S,O00. 
SB 



Admibatius iNn AspiiuTioK. — It is a good 
thing to believe; it is a good thing to admire. 
Bj continually looking upwards, our minda 
will themselves grow upwards, and as a man. 
hj- indulging in the hehita of scom and con- 
tempt for others, is sure to descend to tbe 
level of what he despises, so the opposite hab- 
its of admiratian and enthuaiastfc reveienoc 
for excellence imparl to ourselves a portion of 
the qualities we admire. Here, as in cTery- 
ttung, humility is the surest path to ualM- 
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of the drawer and brushed; tnd the beat 
GoUars Inin nut i and a'small tilk npron. with 
pToluae ribbons, improvised for OUT little maid 
And a great to-do generalljr. Jirxt morning I 
left them, as I had to go to the ritjf ; but the 
daj naa bright and beautiful. At i 
sky WHS cloudy. At two o'elock 
Xoencod raming. At three, it rained Ktendily. 
■ "When I reached home in the evening, they 
vcie all iu bed again and I leuncd they had 
been prevented going to the party on aecouiit 
of the weather. 'They bad been dreadfully 
disappointed,' Mra. SparrowgrassaiLidl ■owe 
took lamp and went up to have a look at 
them. There they lay, the hopeful rosea of 
jesterdaTi all faded ; and oDe poor old soldier 
was sobbing in his sleep." 

What UaksB Ilia Nbbto BUokP 

Da. DsAFtB, of New York, gives the fol- 
lowing explanation: Human bloodUmadcup 
of little eells, eontalntng, among other ele- 
ments, baematin, a reddisb substance, which 
is largely made up of iron. Onu of the dutiei 
<rf the liver is the removing of the old hlood- 
eelli and the forming of new ones, and this 
duty includes the carrying out from the system 
of all ciccu of hteniatin. 

A hot eliniatc disturbs the normal 
tLe blood, and also of the livrr. Iniperfeet 
osygin attends great heat, and adds to thi 
darkness of the arterial blood, while by thi 
want of energetic respiration which it revolves 
llieic is an over fatness and torpidity of the 
liver. Tbehvmatin, therefore, by thcinBctioa 
of the great cleansing agent, is left in the sys- 
tem: and wandering about, takes refuge in 
the lower and spherical ccUs of the cuticle, 
which it thus bronces from orange-tawny 
down to the negro-black, according 
beat of the climate, the inactivity of the liver, 
•od the amount of lucmutin left as refute in 
the system. 

Cold check* the action of the liver equally 
with beat, and, therefore, the compleiion of 
the Esquimana spproaehes that of the Mon- 
golian and negro. This is certainly a simple 
and intelligible explanation. The tendency 
of coloring mailer to deposit itself iu the 
.c*lls of the cuticle is well known- Bui 



let it not be thou^t that this daTkeoing pro- 
cess is the result of a disordered, in the senw 
of an wlualcAfiil action of the liver. In that 
rase it would appear that Providence desipied 
only the temperate rones to be inhabited, and 
the wealth of the tropica to be lost lo man- 
kind. In fact, the health and vigor of the 
tropical tribes show that oU the earth is man'i 
intended dwelling 'place. 



" Black VwvtoD.» 



Thb leKend eonceming the color of Adam's 
and Evc'a skin, and the eauieii of difitrent 
varieties of shade and complexion now oV 
Ecrvable among mm, are more nTUFtrTDns than 
the varieties IhemaelTes. The followii^ takes 
it for granted that all the inhabitinU of the 
earth, before the PcJuge, were black, and 
ottributes these varieties to the sons of Koah,. 
ew to us, and may, perhaps, amuac sowe j ^ 

Noah," say the black Marshout!, "wi^m 

entirely black. Hii three sons were alto quills 

black as their lather. One day, whei^H 

Noah knew that his life would soon end, h F"^ 
showed his sons a pit, partly filled with water.. 
which he said had the wonderful propertv o^B 
completely transforming any one that leapei^K 
into it. Per a moment they all hesilatcd, bu^S 
Japhet suddenly rose and plunged into it, aniC^ 
almost as suddenly re-appeared from the magi — 
cal water under the form of a handsome younp:" 
Caucasian. Shem, seeing this, eagerly fol- 
lowed his example ; but, to his astonishment, 
the water had dbappcarcd, and only a few 
ripe lemons were at the bottom. TV~ith the 
juice of these he rubbed his skin, and issued 
from the pit, not black, but of an Indian's 
copper color. Ham then took courage, and, 
with one bound, reached the bottom of the 
pit on his hands and feet. Frantic at the dis- 
appearance of the water, he even put hia lip* 
to the ground to juck up the few rwnaininp" 
drops of the lemon jnice ; thence it happens 
that Ihe palms of the hands, the soles of ih^- 

el, and the lipi of the negro race arc of th«^ 

imc coppery color as the skin of Shem.'" - 

I'm'i llgraU. 
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I Wakt to bb a:c Anoei. — In the door 
of a New England foliage Bnt a little child >t 
thp close ot n ffumnier Sabbath dav. Thi 
twilight V.19 fading, and a» tlic ahadea of eve 
mng deepened into darVncas, one after another 
of the ntaia tdood out in the ak^ , and looked 
down on the child in his thoughtful mood. 
He looked up into the mysterious chauihers 
■hore him and counted the bright spots a; 
they came, till his eves grew weary of watch- 
ing the worlds of light, which to him nvrc 
only holes in hcnvcn's floor to let the glory 
dirongh. And the child became ko tboughcTul 
in his rcTeries that bis mother said to him : 
" What arc you thinking of, my son?" 
He started, as if suddenly awakened ^om 
a dieam, and when she rcpaaled the inquiry 
he conld only nay : 

"I was thinking " 

" Yea, my dear child, I know you w 
Elunking, and I wi«h you would tell yi 
mother what you were thinking of." 

" Oh," said he, OB his little eyes sparkled 
in the dark with thoughts upon his lipi ; 
" Oh, mother, 1 watit to be an angel," 
" And would you tell me, my precious boy, 
why you want to be an angel } " 

"Heaven it always up there, mother, and 
Qod is then', and the ongeli love him, and are 
ao good and f-o happy ; I want to be good, 
and go there to love Qod, and be an angel to 
wait on hini forever." 

TTiere waa something like the voice of 
Heaven In these child-words, and the mother 
— proud of her son, trembling for her treo- 
mte — called hiin to her knee, and as he laid 
Ilia head on her bosom and wept, she thought 
»lie had been warned ni in a vision. But she 
wu wise as wcU as fond in her afieetion, and 
she kissed his forehead and smoothed his silken 
liaii, and in a low, gentle voice, told him to 
be a good boy, and by and by he should be 
ui angel among ao^Ls. His young heart was 
cOToforted. He eat on her knee for an hour, 
■utdaikcd strange, deep qucstiona, which the 
Biwher could not always answerj and then 
he knelt by her side, and with her soft hand 
cm his head, he repealed his evening pmyet. 
A. few minutes afturwards he was in his cot, 
**lH!p, dreaming perhaps of neaven. 

"ithia less than a quarter of a year, when 
rhe aummcr wa« gone, but the mellow autumn 



was yet lingering, and the leaves had changed 
to fall , the child feU sick, and the light of 
that cottage and the joy of that mother's 
heart went out. He breathed hia last in her 
arms ; and as he took her parting klis, whis- 
pered in her eat, " I am going l:i be an aagtil" 



ArmoKojoc.iL Mi.btiitj>. — In the recent 
works of complete astral catalogues, the num- 
ber of stars visible to the naked eye in a sin- 
gle hemisphere, namely, the northern, is stated 
to be less than three thousand— aresult which 
will strike with astonishment, on oeconnt of 
the smallnres of the number, those who hare 
only vaguely examined the sky on a beautiful 
winter night. The character of this astonish- 
ment, however, will change, when the number 
ot stars revealed by the telescope is eonbidered. 
Carrying the enumeration to the stars ot the 
fourteenth magnitude — the last that are seen 
by powerfiil telescopes — there is found a num- 
ber superior to *0,000,000, and the distance 
&otn the farthest of them is such that the light 
would take &om three to four thousand jeai* 
to traverse it. A photonietric experiment, of 
which the first indicatluni exist in the Cosmo- 
theories of Uuygens — an eiperimcnt resumed 
hy Wollaston a short time beTore bis death, 
tenches us that SO.OOO stars the same site ■■ 
Sirius, the most brilliant ol' the firmament, 
would need to be agglomerated to shed upon 
our globe a light equal to that ot the sun 1 — 
Rural Xem t'orktr. 



.CKISO TBOtrOHT. — rio not assume that, 
because you have something important to 
nunicate, it is necessary to write B long 
article. A tremendous thought may be packed 
a small compnss — made as solid as a can- 
ball, and, like the projectile, cut down all 
before it. Short articles arc generally more 
eSeetiye, find more readers, and arc more 
idely copied than long ones. I'ack your 
Ihoughli irjoie lagetktr, and tliough your arti- 
cle may be brief, it will have weight, and be 
e likely to make nn impression. 
Ye, who wrile few this busy age," saya a 
writer, " speak quick, use short sentenees, 
jr stop the reader with a long or ambigu- 
word, but let the stream of thought flow 
light on, and men will drink it like water. 
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Foe Um fVihoolnMntmr 
OhixuL 

[The London Netos correspondent in China 
communicates the following new idea con- 
cerning the character, dress and habits of the 
inhabitants of the Central Flowery Nation :] 

•* I have found the oekstials very intelligent, 
wonderfully ingenious and altogether different 
from what I had been told. I got along yerj 
well with them. Hie small boys have the 
brightest look you can eoneeive, and, so &r 
from being ugly, they are most pleasant-look- 
ing little fellows. Their dress is a long way 
in advance of the dress of our juveniles : it is 
a white silk or other stuff blouse ; no shirt in 
summer, and th6 neck bare; loose trousers 
tied around the knee with a satin band, and 
covering a stocking that descends into the 
most sensible of all shoes. The coolies are 
much more loosely dressed and merely wear 
the shirt and trousers." 

Barbert.^^** A ooolie on his way to his di- 
urnal duties sits down at a road-side barber^s 
to have his head shaved ; at his feet is his 
bamboo hat— a most glorious hat it is, too, 
being an umbrella as well as a parasol ; some 
have bits of string inside, to whidi are slung 
pipes and on it too, as you see, they dry fish 
whilst they are walking. Sometimes you see 
a hat cowed with fish drying in the sun. A 
bamboo for carrying weight is near his hat. 
▲ coolie is never without his bamboo : he is 
sitting on his never-failing chest of drawers, 
containing raiors, soap, &c. ; the vessel con- 
tains water ; the stick is surmounted by the 
usual joss Hon." 

[ TThe TVmms correspondent, quoted by the 
JVmm, thus describes Hong Kong :] 

•^ It is a town of beautifUl houses ; but its 
powers of aooommodation are not capable of 
indefinite expansion. Thefligkt from Casiton 
and other causes have flUed it. I passed this 
moraung on the verandah of a fHend's house, 
and we agreed that to suggest to the Suro- 
pean mind an idea of Victoria and its scenery, 
we must imagine ourselves to be looking down 
upon a Scotch lodi,— Loch Lomond or Lodi 
LoQg will do. We must create by imagina- 
tion a handsome dty of ligbt, airy houses up- 
on the margin of tht waters, and eUminng up 



die hills. We must fill the lake with ship- 
ping of every nation, and we must pour over 
all the hlQs the glow of an Eastern sun/* 

[The foIloiK'ing extract from a letter of & 
John Bowring, under the head of "How 
China is Peopled," is from the Eclectic for 
August.] 

« We may with tolerable safety estimate the 
present population of the China empire as be- 
tween 360,000,000 and 400,000,000 of human 
beings. Dogs, especially puppies, are habitu- 
ally sold for food; and I have seen in the 
butchers* shops, large dogs skinned and hang- 
ing with their viscera by the side of pigs and 
goats. Even to rats and mice the Chinese 
have no objection — ^neither to the flesh of 
monkeys and snakes. XJnhatched ducks and 
chickens are a favorite dish." 



<« 



To eannoi know tho Bnd 
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Nevke threaten your ehUdien. •• Old ad- 
vice," you say, "I have read it before." 
Yes, and where you have read it onee, you 
have forgotten it ten times. You Amov that 
the government whidi requires threats is not 
perfect ; and that the words, ** don't do diat 
again," should be sufficient. Tet again and 
again, in the vexation of a mosnent, you have 
exclaimed, *< If you do that again, FU — ^p^" 
And again and again have 3rou seen the little 
fist doubled towards a younger brother or 
sister, and heard the repetition of your own 
words ; and you have said, •< What ! angry } 
oh, how naughty I" But excuse me ; I didn't 
mean to be personaL I only intended to tdl 
you this story, iUustradve of tlie £Mt that 
when you threaten an act with psmishment 
you cannot know but that v«ry act may be 
performed under su^ circumstanees as not to 
deeerve punishment ; in which case you must 
either forfeit your word or punish ui^ustly. 

In- Eddie's character, fsnlts and virtues 
were blended in about the usttsl pcopoitiou. 
Among his pleasaat qualities was one to which 
his motiier trusted as a means df overcoming 
evU propensities, andof oounteraetiag impure 
influences, vis: a love for natural oljeets. 
Each flower, and every inseet was a treasure 
to hia. He knew the note of cv«ry bird that 
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ung nenr hU borne. He had attea bciii told 
not to lighten the birds bora their ne»ta> Icat 
the^ should dcKTt them. One day he came 
Ln, bringing a ncM in which were four blue 
egg*. " Oh 1 mother," he uiid, " isn't it too 
bad 1 Ponio frightened the bird avtj, and 
tiow these pretty little egga cqo never be 
h«tchc-d," The eggi were warm, and had 
mdently not been disturbed. " Carry back 
the nest," Hiid hU molhtr, ■■ uidperhnpathe 
hlrd will come to it ngnin." It was a long 
walk in the hot lun, but the crnind was done, 
and Hddie reported that the bird n-oa crying 
-when he got therc> but he told her he had 
brought back the egga, and ihe didn't say 
"peep-peep" much more, iu> he guessed the 
would come to them. " Now," aaid his 
mother, " don't go to the nest for two weeks." 
Eddie promised, and went n-ith his sisters to 
work in. their garden, a certain eand-bimk, 
wheic they persisted in pliinting eom that 
wouldn't come up, and beans that died as 
•eon as they wcnr up, and succeeded in mo- 
lung nothing grow but thcmselvca. Boon the 
children were missing. ^Vhen next seen they 
wcie coming Erom a long distance up the 
■trcct. Right out of the aand-bank they had 
hecD calling on the neighbor*. ■' Provoking," 
laughs some mamma whose faJiily pride has 
met with a similar disaster. True, but it was 
the first offense, andthe mother only reproved 
Ihem. Vet, in her vexation, she added, 
■I Recollect, the first time you go in thestreol 
beyond the walnnt trees, 1 s hall punUh you.' 
Days passed on, and both incidents were for- 
gotten. One afternoon Eddie was seen com- 
ing through a long field which ran piniUcl 
irith the street, and at the farther end of 
which was the bird's ncbt. This field was 
overgrown with wild vine.", which rendered 
the passage through it not only difficult but 
too slow far Eddie, who was bringing pleasant 
Mews, and when only a short distance beyond 
the walnut trees he sprang over the fence and 
c.»mp hounding up the street. 

"Oh! mother i mother!" hocselairaed.aa 
-with flushed cheeks and apatkling eyes he en- 
tered the room where his mother was sitting, 
"'the eggs are broken, and the hirda art 
latched, and " — 

■' Where h«v« yon bwa, m]' ton i " inqtdr- 
«d his mother. _ 



Why, it's two weeks, you know, I watt- 
ed till after dinner, ■□ it's qmlc two weeks, 
ind I've been " — the countenance choiiged, 
the eyelids dropped, tor ■ moment the chest 
heaved — then, with eyes brimfUl of tears and 
fVom quivering tips, came the answer — " in 
the road beyond the walnut treoa." Thought- 
lessly, bnoecntly, he had transgressed the 
letter, but not the spirit of the law. In the 
face of punishment he had told the truth. 
" lie mother's word wos pledged. 

" What did she do ; " 

No matter, render, she does not care about 
telling you. save that she learned this lesson, 
IhrtatcH. 



lTObe is gifted with something wonder- 
fully like imagination; forever re-produdng 
herself, but alwajrs in new forms, new eombi- 
ns, new lovlinesi, and her humblest tree 
passes through as many phases os her fairest 
on. Now the summit is crimson and gold ; 
IV it ToUs a great billow of green, and now 
, lands dark ns the folds of a storm-clond. 
So nature busier herself all the day, and all 
the year long, is doing something new and 
something more for that tree ; when it buds, 
when it blossoms, when it is full of siunmei 
fortes. In the morning, she amuses herself 
in laying its shadows oil to the westward ; in 
the evening she trails them, like a mourner's 
robe, to the east, and at noon she bundle! 
them up under a tree. What mockery of sun- 
set, of flame and of gold, when she touchei 
it with ftost. What a deoomtion of fairy 
land, when Winter endows it with pendants 
of diamond and pearl. — Chieago Journal. 



ISTBBCOCBB WITH CbILDBES. — ThC mOSt 

essential point in our intercourse with child- 
» to be perfectly true ourselves. Every 
other interest ought to be sacrificed to that 
of truth. When we in any way deceive ■ 
child, we not only show him a pernicious ex- 
ample, but we also lose oar own iikfluenw 
over him fprcver. 

Thb sun is best seen at Ma rising and set- 
tihg. So men's native disposition is most 
clearly perceived when (hay are ohildiea and 
when they come to die. 
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The Chicago Dail) Triiunt of the 3d intt., 
says: ".A friend of ours stalca thot one day 
lut week be went op to the top of a lull 
-ealled Mt. Kion, »\x. miles from Jone^viUe, 
Itonk Co., WIh., Bad counted on the unround- 
ing plain, HH horse power reaping mucliineg, 
Imailj cuttiiig don-n wheat. There were l.OOO 
nen, vomcn and bovt following after, binding 
Mid bhockiDg up the golden sheavei . It was 
a light worth seeing, to behold the groin fall- 
ing and being gathered up at the rate of 200 
acres per hour ! " 

The t'liH or LiKantaa.— A certain Tippc- 
Taiy gentlemen, whose name is too familiar 
Ibr me to print, once called upon a coontrf • 
man at i'aris, and after ringing stautlv at the 
bell the door was opeited by a Tcty sntiully 
dteMed " maid " whoBo griutu cap and apron 
uiimediut« soemed to pronounce hci to be 
French. 

■■Est Captain — e«t Monsieur O'Sheaici^' 
Baked he in ooutiderable hesitation. 

'•Ah! air! you're English," cxelaimed the 
maid, in a very I<ondon accent. 

•■ Yes, my little darlin ' 1 I was asking for 
Captain O'Bhcn?" 

"Ah I sir! you're Irish," said she, with a 
very Mgnlfteant iaU of voice. 
. " So," as be afterwards aaid, " my French 
proved that 1 was Kigliih, and my English 
hat I was Irish." — ilacatAA. 



Bb TaimirDt. wrrn Cuildrex. — Soaie peo- 
ple tell lica to children with a view of enjoy- 
ing a laugh at their credulity. This is lo 
make a mock at sin, and they arc fools who 
do it. The leudeney in a child to believe 
whatever it is told, is of God for good. It is 
lovely. It teems a shadow of primeval in- 
nocence glancing by. We should reverence 
a child's simplirily. Touch it only with 
truth. Be not the first to quench that lovely 
truthfulness by Eolaehoods. 



Taa DoLLu M*»k [$].— Writer* arenot 
igrced as to the draivstioQ of the Mgn to te- 
present dollars. Some say that it comei from 
the letters U. 5., after the adoption nt 
the Federal currcney, and which sfterwnrdl, 
the hurry of writing, were run into one 
lother, the U being made ftrtt nnd the S over 
, Others say thai it is derived 6«m the con- 
traction of the Spanish word pmu, "dollars ;" 
others, from the Spanish fuffta, " hard," to 
distinguish lilvcr from paper money. The 
probable eipUnation is, that it is a mod- 
ification of the figure 8, and denotes a piece of 
eight reah, or, as the dollar nam formerly 
called, a pita of eii/ht. It was then deaigni- 
ted by the Ggni«s S-8. — Dittioitarf of Ameri- 



SraBET Ecrciiios.— A city MiEwionaryvij- 
iled an unhappy young man in our jail, wait- 
ing his trial for a State prison crime. " Sir," 
the prisoner, tears running down hii 
cheeks, "1 had a good home education; it 
was my ilreel erbcalion that ruined me. I used 
tu slip out of the bouse and go uff with the 
boys in the street. In the street I learned to 
lounge ; in the street 1 learned to swear ; in 
the street I learned to smoke ; iu the street I 
Icamed to gamble ; in the street I ieartied to 
pilfer. Oh, sir, it is in the street the devil 
lurks to work the ruin of the young i" 

A ccBioua docnment has just been diseor* 
cred in the library of >Veiniar, namely, a^ 
diptoma of eitinenihip conferred by the French- 
republic on the poet Schiller. The decree i^ 
dated in the year 1, (loth October, 17B2), and. 
is signed by Itoland and Danton. 

MicAULAv, it is said, has given up the ide*. 
of continuing his ■■ History of England down. 
lo a period withiathe mcmoryof living men," 

as at flrst announced. 

EiTEKsrvE and valuable discoveries of coal 
and iron have recently been made in Louin— 
ana, and near Vicksburg, in MisrassippL 



EcoNOHv, joined to indnatry and aobriety, Onb million barrels of palm oil are eipoit- 

kti better outfit for busiaess than I dowry. , cdannually&omLiberia.— ScunCi^.1i»«rKa». 
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>'nm " Life at Joli 



The InTcnCioi 



Huh." 
StaunboAt. 



In the month of April, 1783, upon a Sun- 
day, John Pitch was walking in '■ the street 
toad," near Neshnniony, in Bocks County, in 
-companv vrjth Junes Ogilbcc. They had been 
Bt a religious meeting, at wbieh. the Rev. Ml 
Irwin preached, and they were now returning 
home slowly. A iheumatism, conlraelcd no 
doubt duiing his recent aurrcying tour* in the 
Ohio country, had stiffened thelinibs of Fitch, 
md his progress was somewhat difficult. 
Whilftt he was limping along, a gentleman, 
Mr. Slnton, and his wile, who were seated in 
a "chair," drawn by a nable hortc, poised 
tbem at a rapid pace. Tlie eircumtitance 
net nnconunon, hut just at that moment 
progress of those travellels was so much n 
rspid than the pace of the pedcstrioni, that 
ibe eircunutanee set one of the Utter to think- 
ing. Ur. Fiicb thought that it would be e 
great thing to have a means of conveyance 
vitliout keeping a horse. Ue considered 
"nithiii himself, whether it might not be possi- 
Ue to find some force which would aceom- 
ptljh this important end. The expansive quali- 
ties of Bteam sccro to have been observed by 
him before that time, and the idea of n atcan 
engine presented itself to his fancy m aii elti- 
cient method of propcllLng cairinges upoi 
land. At this time, he avers, he was altO' 
gether ignarant that a steam engine had evci 
been invented. Full of cnthunasm with thi 
idea, when he reached home he proceeded tc 
oaake draft* nf a iteam land carriage. He 
■vorkcd diligently at this thought for about n 
nrcck, but doubtless soon became diithesrtened 
Jvhen he retecled upon the roughness of the 
iommon roads in America — the plan of a mil- 
way nut having presented itaelf to his uuogi- 

Ilis own quaint account of the consequen- 
?*ii of that discovery is curinus. He says : 

■' I Wis so unfortunate in the month of April, 
1785, as to have an idea that a carriage might 
l>€) tarried by the force of steam along the 
Toads. I pumned that idea about one week, 
*nd gave it over as impracticable, or, in other 
"^ords, turned my thoughts to vessels, which 
oppnred tame that it might be applied to ad- 

27 



vantage on the water. From that time I have 
pursued the idea to this day, with unremitted 
assiduity, yet do &ankly confess that it haa 
been the most imprudent scheme that cvur I 
engaged in. The mechanism has been the 
grandest, altho executed upon a small scale, 
that was ever executed by mortal man, altho 
it docs not make ihe grand appearance that it 
would in a first-rate man-of-war. llie diffi- 
culties have been infinitely greater, as in a 
small boat we are confined to room and 
weight, therefore the works are much more 
noble than if we had carried unc thouaand 
tons one hundred milea in a day. And to re- 
flect on the disproportion of a man of my abili- 
ties to sucb a task, I am apt to charge myself 
with bnng deranged at the time of my enga- 
ging in it, and bad I not the most convincing 
provfs to the contrary, Ibal I have now by me, 
I nioBt certainly should suppose mysalf to bo 
nail compoi mentuM at that time. 

But on examining over my papera, I Bnd 
that there was i6 capital, and many of them 
principal characters, for philosophy and me- 
chanism, that gave me their opinions that the 
scheme waa ratiouaL I may add to them the 
Committee of the Assembly of Virginia of 7 
members, of Maryland 3, of Pennsylvania 3, 
lud to that number 27 that have engaged and 
advanced money on it, which are generally 
m of the llrat character — in all 90 — that has 
itiflcd either by Certificate or otherwise, that 
I absolutely was in my senses at Ihe time. 

t no I withstanding all this, I shouldhave 
doubted both them and myself, had not the 
(iod uf Nature testilied the same- What I 
call Lunecy, is a train of deranged, uncon- 
nected ideas. It is well known that a steam 
igine ia a complioaled nutchiuc, and to moke 
that and connect it with the works, for pro- 
pelling atioat, must take a long train of Ideas, 
them all connected, and no part of them 
disjointed ; for the Laws of Cod are so posi- 
that the greatest favorite of Heaven would 
not succeed contrary to the fixed laws of Na- 
je. no sooner than the most profain sinner. 
I have now made use of a long train of rea- 
soning to prove that I was not a LuhUib, and 
doubt not but that my reasons will convince 
the world in general that I was not. Yet, 
itbstanding the infaliable evidences which 
e produced, it does not bring full con- 
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yiction with me ; fbr had I the abilities of 
Cistaroe, it ought to be esteemed madness in 
me to have undertaken it in my state of penuxy. 
Had I been a nobleman of £3000 per year, it 
would bearly justify my conduct. I» on the 
other hand, have a right to declare myself a 
Madman, and I think I can prove this on the 
following principles : 

As I know of nothing so perplexing and 
vexatious to a man of fteelings as a turbulent 
Wife and Steamboat building. I experienced 
the former, and quit in season, and had I been 
in my right senses, I should undoubtedly 
treated the latter in the same manner ; but for 
(me man to be teised with Both, he must be 
looked on as the most unfortunate man of the 
Irorld. Therefore I find I must leave the 
World and myself as much in the dark as 
ever about my interlects, and infom them 
how I proceded." 

Discouraged by the difficulty of completing 
land carriages, Fitch turned his attention to 
the perfecting of some method of propelling 
vessels upon the water. He immediately set 
to work with ardor to perfect the draft of a 
•boat to be moved by steam, and after two or 
^hree weeks he took his drawings to his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Irwin, of Xeshamony. The 
iatter had in his library « Martin's Philosophy,* 
in which was a description of a steam engine. 
•*« Although it was not to my credit," confesses 
Jitch, frankly, •« I did not know that there 
"was a steam engine on earth, when I proposed 
to fain a force by steam ; " and he adds, that 
nxpoti being shown the drawing at Mr. Irwin's, 
he was ** very much chagrined." But upon 
^reflection this knowledge strengthened his 
fresolntion, now being assured that the ma- 
chinery would not fail of propulsion, if lie 
iCould gain the fofce. 

The first and most obvious course was to 
try ^ experiment to obtain a proper method 
•of propulsion, by which the vessel could be 
moved by the active power. In casting about 
for the best means, paddle-wheels, similar to 
those -afterwards luedby Fulton, seem to have 
guggetfted themselves. Mr. Longstreth says : 

«<It was in this log-shop (Cobe Scout's) 
rUxBt Htch made his model steamboat, with 
^ddle- wheels as they are now used. 

The model l^as tried on a small stteam on 
^osepfti Longstreth't meadow, about half a 



mile from Davisville, in Southampton town- 
ship, and it realized every expectation. The 
machinery was made of brass, with the er- 
ception of the patUile-uf heels, which were made 
of wood, by Nathaniel B. Boileau, whilst on a 
visit during vacation from Princeton College." 



BaautiAil Extract. 



Thb glory of the summer has gone bj — ^tha 
beautiful greenness has become withered and 
dead. Were this all — were there no associations 
of moral desolation— of faded hopes— of hearts 
withering in the bosoms of the liriBg, connected 
with the decaying scenery around us, we could 
not indulge a moment's melancholy. The sea- 
son of flowers will come again, the streams will 
flow graceAilly and lightly as before, the trees 
will again toss their cumbrous load of greenness 
to the sunlight, and by mossy stone and winding 
rivulet, the young blossoms will start up at thc- 
bidding of their fairy guardians. But the humam 
heart has no change like nature. It has no sec- 
ond springtime. Once blighted in its hour ol 
freshness, it forever bears the mark of the spoiler 
The dews of affection may fall, ^e gentle rain o 
sympathy be lavished upon it, the sere root o~- 
blighted fbelings will never again waken into life= 
nor the crushed flowers of hope blossom with= 
their wonted beauty. 




The Heart Goes to School. — Think not th 
your work is done and your contract fulfill 
when you have made your pupils expert arit! 
meticians and skillful grammarians; the he 
has come to school to you as well as the hea^ 
and takes lessons as regular, and often far mo^ 
imposing and abiding than those you assign "^ 
the intellect. You yourself feel the convictidi: 
daily stealing over you. 

Why is it that you almost involuntarily su' 
press the careless jest, the look of levity, or 
scurrility, you, alas, may elsewhere indulge 
and put On the air, at least, of eaudor and 
in the presence of those little children ? Is 
not that you feel tiiat eyes bright with faith a''^ 
affection are scanning every moment your actio: 
and imitative, impressible hearts, are continu 
drinking in the manifestations of your mind 
spirit ; tiiat your breath, if laden With profan: 
would stain their iouls with quick and indeli 
poUntion. 





The best mode of revenge, is not to {fesiUte 
injury. 
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Far the Scboolmaiter. 
The Iiittle Warn Out Shoe. 

9T ANNI9 BLIZABBTH. 

Long time within a lumber room 

That little shoe has Iain, 
The spider there has set her loom, 

And placed her web again ; 
' Tis covered with the dust of years— 

By many a rent pierced through- 
No beauty in its form appears— 

This little worn out shoe. 

Yet while I gaxe upon it here, 

The tears unbidden fall, 
For childhood's days are hasting near 

At Memory's silent call ; 
It tells of distant years gone by— 

Gone from my longing view, 
And bright the dreams it now brings nigh, 

This little w^orn out shoe. 

I hear the tread of youthful feet,— 

A ahout of boyish glee. 
The echoes of the years repeat 

Those music tones to me ; 
And through the misty shades behold 

Scenes well-remembered too, 
Which Time, alas, has dimmed with mould. 

E'en like this little shoe. 

A brother then with tender care 

My infant footsteps led, 
And hand in hand we wandered there 

Down by the streamlet'9 bed ; 
And culled the star-flower's sunny ray>, 

That there in beauty grew ; 
Upon those bright and joyous days 

He wore this little shoe. 

But since that time his restless feet 

Have wandered many a day. 
They 've felt the burning tropic heat, 

And trod the polar way. 
Have the lone wild, and forest shade 

With savage forms roamed through, 
That years ago with lightsome tread, 

Then wore this little shoe. 

Thou tell'st no tales of fadeless flowers, 

And lands upon the sea ; 
A sweeter strain of dreamy hours 

Thou whisper'st now to me. 
Thou tell'st of days that o'er my soul 

Like golden arrows flew. 
And bid'st the past its dark waves roll,— 

Thou little worn out shoe. 

Go back to thy forsaken room. 
Where long jears thou hast lain. 



There let the spider set her loom, 

And weave her we^ again. 
'Tis meet that dust should settle o'er, 

And rents should pierce thee through, 
Those days have past forevermore, 

Thou little worn out shoe. 
Sept. 6th, 1857. 



From an English Journal. 

Moral Deterioration to be Clxeoked by Be- 
ligious Bduoation. 

No nation has ever yet long survived thfi 
moral element of greatness, however vast its 
wealth, or extensive its dominions. In the 
Eastern and the Western World lie the ruin- 
ed renmants of nations of mightier prowesf 
and more advanced civilization than ourf. 
The plains of Nineveh and the U^ngled forests 
of Yucatan teem with the mouldering an4 
mysterious monuments of national grandeur 
of which history is silent, or but dimly 
shadows the existence, whilst it oft pro- 
claims the rapid downfall of later empires, 
whose overthrow resulted from their mor^l 
decadence. We have no prescriptive s|iie- 
guard of a less perishable vitality. We have 
now reached a crisis in the career of England, 
in which education will in all likelihood de«> 
tcrmine our future fate. The Prussians w^ 
say that whatever you would have appear in 
a nation's life you must put into its schools* 
Our teachers are the apostles of our common 
weal. On them depend the upward or down- 
ward tendency of our times. No system of 
mere school discipline can perfect that educa- 
tion, which, concerning itself for the entire 
body, and all the powers, feelings and facul- 
ties of human life, — can alone satisfy socia) 
interests, and the vital requirements of thepe 
times. If teachers be mere scholastic instruc- 
tors, and wanting in that whole-souled energy 
essential to the educator — if they draw a nar- 
row circle round their duties, — and strive 90t 
with might and main to throw the sympa- 
thetic force of mind and heart into their work 
— they will never ascend that throne of hom-* 
age and love, whence they can alone wield the 
influences which touch the soul and expand 
the intellect of childhood. Tha^ teacher ^t- 
tle knows the power he loses who slights the 
affection of his scholars. It has been wt^X 
said that if they love his^ be fttanda forth as. 
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their idea of an heroic nature. Long lutcr his 
lessons are forgotten he remains in their me- 
mory a teaching power. It is his own forfeit, 
if by a sluggish spirit, a callous heart, a 
brainless mind, or a coarse manner, he alien- 
ates that confidence and disappoints that 
generous hope. But the good trainer must 
also be what he would have his pupils be- 
come. Candor, generosity, diligence, charity, 
truth, kindness, are yirtues which no teacher 
can impart in whose own life their glory never 
gleams. The graces he would instil, and the 
power he would exert, must spring from that 
religious reality and fervor which can afiix 
the seal to his high vocation, authenticate his 
mission, and make him the minister of that 
Lord of Lords and King of Kings, whose un- 
erring laws can alone insure the welfare of 
peoples and the permanence of empires. 



▲noient Money. 

Befobe the invasion of Julius Ca»ar, the 
natives of England had tin plates, iron plates, 
and rings, which were money, and their only 
money. On the authority of Senaca, a curi- 
ous account is given of a period when leather, 
appropriately stamped to give it a certain legal 
character, was the only current money. At a 
comparatively recent date in the annals of 
Europe, Frekich the Second, who died in 1260 
at the siege of Milan, actually paid his troops 
with leather money. Nearly the same circum- 
stances occurred in England during the great 
wars of the barons. In the course of 1360 
King John, for the ransom of his royal person, 
promised to pay Edward the Third of Eng- 
land 3,000,000 of gold crowns. In order to 
fulfil the obligation, he was reduced to the 
mortifying necessity of paying the expense of 
the palace in leather money, in the centre of 
each piece there being a little bright point of 
silver. In that reign is found the origin 
of the travestied honor of boyhood, called — 
conferring a leather medal. The imposing 
ceremonies accompanying a presentation, gave 
frdl force, dignity, and value to a leather 
jewel, which noblemen were probably proud 
and gratified to receive at the hand of majesty. 

So late as 1574, there was an immense issue 
of money in Holland stamped on small sheets 
of paste-board. *But further back in the vista 



of years, Numa Pompilius, the second king 
of Rome, who reigned 672 years before the 
Christian era, made money out of wood as 
well as leather ; a ki.owledge of which might 
have influenced King John in the bold project 
of substituting the tanned hide of an animal 
for gold and silver, well known by his sub- 
jects to be exceedingly precious. Both gold 
and silver appear to have been in extcnslTe 
circulation in Egypt, soon after their potency 
was understood in Asia* From thence they 
were introduced into Carthage and Greece; 
and finally, travelling fixrther and further in a 
westerly direction, the city of Rome discov- 
ered the importance of legalxsdng their circu- 
lation. 

Weight having always been of the first im- 
portance in early times, the shape of money 
appears to have been regarded with perfect 
indifference for a series of ages. 

When the bits and portions of metal re- 
ceived as precious, were extensively circulated, 
it is quite probable that each possessor shaped 
them to suit his own conception, as practiced 
to some extent at this time in remote places in 
the East Indies. The payer away cuts off 
parts with shears, till he obtains, by exact 
weight, the stipulated amount. It was thus 
that men traveled with the evidence of their 
possessions in a sack. 

But great inconvenience must have resulted 
from this often tedious process ; and as na- 
tions advanced in civilization and the economic 
arts, a certain mark or impression on certain 
sized pieces were acknowledged to be the sign 
of a certain weight. Tliis facilitated negotia- 
tions, and afterwards led to further improve- 
ments, both in the shape, weight and beauty 
of the external devices. By and by, the pro- 
file of the king, the date of the coinage, and 
the record of important events, gave still more 
completeness and character to the circulating 
article of exchange. 



A Word to Boys. — ^Begin early in life to col- 
lect libraries of your own. Begin with a single 
book ; and when you find or hear of any first-rate 
book, obtain it if you can. After awhile another, 
as you are able, and be sure to read it. Take the 
best care of your books, and in this way, when 
you are men, you will have good libraries in your 
head, as well as on your shelves. 
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A Great Story. — The following '•thrilling 
tory," although not of the highest order of 
Qerit, in a literary point of view, may serve 
is an amusing theme for lovers of puxzles to 
xercise their ingenuity. It was written by a 
irinter, we know by the characters in it : 

<< We Ice saw a young man gazing at the 
*ry heavens, with a f in 1 CP" and a ^^^^ of 
>istols in the other. "We endeavored to 8ract 
lis at lotion by .ing 2 a II in a paper we had 
n our t7*, relating to a young man in that § 
>f the country who had left home in a stS of 
lerangement. He dropped the f and pistols 
Vom his iy,^I, with the ! * It is I of whom 
J read. I had left home b4 my friends knew 
ny design. I had sO the 17 of a girl who 
lad refused to lislO 2 me, but smiled upon 
mother, I — d wildly from the house utter- 
ng a wild ! 2 the god of love, and without 
eplying to the ?s of my friends, came here 
vith this t and ^^^^ of pistols, 2 put a . to 
ny xislOce. My case has no || in this {.' " 



The Boy who dare do Bight. 

[The following beautiful story from Household 
Vords we find in the AkU)Okjna Educational Jour^ 
uil for August. We hope many of our young 
ricnds will not only read it^ but imitate the ex- 
implc of Willie Grant, and like him, alwayt dare 
do n^A/.— Ed.] 

One bright day in winter, when the snow 
ras sparkling on the ground, and the children 
«rere looking happy and rosy, Harry Nye came 
lome from school, threw his slate upon the 
table, and sat down by the window. 

His mother saw that he was out of temper, 
BO she said nothing to him. But Harry could 
aot keep still very long. He thought that his 
mother would ask him what the matter was i 
but as she did not, he said, ** 1 can't bear 
Willy Grant ; he is the worst boy I ever saw." 

••Who is Willy Grant, and what has he 
done ? •• asked Mrs. Nye. 

" He is a new scholaj," replied Harry ; "he 
^as been at school only a fortnight; and I 
^sh he would go away ; for I never want to 
*ee him again ! " 

" This morning I asked him to lend me his 
sled just for two or three slides down the hill, 
uid he would not ; because he said it would 



make me late at school. I am sure, mother, I 
don't think it is any of his business whether 
I am late or not." 

•* Then just before we were called out to 
recite, I asked him to let me copy my sums 
f^m his slate, because I had not done«them ; 
and he said it would not be right. But I dare 
say the reason was, that he wanted to have 
the highest mark for his lesson ; and so he 
would not show me." 

Mrs. Nye said nothing then ; but at night, 
when Harry had got over his ill humor, and 
was ready to go to bed, she talked to him very 
kindly about what had happened in the morn- 
ing. She showed him that it would have been 
wrong for Willie to have lent him his sled, 
because it would have tempted him to be late 
at school ; and, that it would have been de- 
ception if he had copied his sums from Willie's 
slate. 

She told him that, instead of being angry, 
and saying unkind things which he did not 
mean, he ought to have been grateful to 
Willie ; for he had saved him from doing 
wrong twice that morning. 

She asked Harry to promise her that the 
next time he wanted a sled when it was proper 
for him to have one, or when he needed some 
help in doing his sums, (for he should never 
copy them from another's slate) he would aik 
Willie Grant for these favors. 

Harry thought a great deal about the mat- 
ter before he went to sleep, and though he was 
not quite so sure that Willie was not a bad 
boy, he determined to try him the next day. 

The next day Harry found, much to his de* 
light, a problem in his lesson that he could 
not solve. So he went to Willie, who kindly 
told him all he could about it, and also 
helped him in his reading lesson, and then 
said, « Harry, I am afraid you thought I was 
cross the other day ; but I only did what I 
thought was my duty. 

<* It is hard to do it sometimes ; but I always 
mean to try. I presume the boys wHl not 
like me at first ; but they will soon find out 
that I really like them; and I only refuse 
their requests when they ask me to do what I 
think is wrong. And now, Harry, I wish you 
would take my sled, and use it all the noon- 
time ; for I know that sled will not be mended 
until to-morrow." 
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A few (In^n oiler this Hirry'i mother uid 
M Mm, " How do jou miii Willie Grant got 

IlaiTj anawercd, " O, mother, WiUie U one 
«f the bcKl boys in the norlil 1 lie alwaifii 
does vhat he thinks is ri^tlit. At Bnt tti« 
Iwfg laughed at him, and lucd to rail him 
nunrt ; but uow they all love him dearly : 
ioi though be La so gentle and kiitd, ;et he it 
always ready for a &olia at receat or after 
school. 

" BcHidea, ho helps us abonl our lessons 
after we have tried to leani theiu and eaa nut i 
"but he never uuisls us until we have tried all 
we can (o get them. And then, too, the ai^hool 
is mudk more quiit and pleasant now he 'u 

Even when ho is playing hard, he ia ncvei 
jough; and I am sure no one would ever 
think of eallbig him ' BUI,' as Ilicy do soma 
"boys who an named William. Everybody 
taya ' Willie ' to him ; and I clunk he is jiut 
like the name 1 I wish oil were like Willie 
Grant in rfoi iHy ia do tight." 



Tkok I'oLiTHKKSs. — Lord Chothsm Bays ;— 
"I believe iwliteness is best to be known by 
deecription, definition not being able to cam- 
prise it, I would, however, venture to call it 
' benevolenee in trifles,' or the preference of 
others to ourselves in the little hourly occur- 
rencea of life. It is a perpetual attention to 
the little wants of those with whom we arc, 
by whiph attention we either prevent or re- 
moTB them. Bowing ceremonici, formal eom- 
plimenlR. stiff civilities, will never be polite- 
oesM ; Ihiit must be easy, natural, unstudied ; 
tnd what will givethisbulamind benevolent, 
and attcnliveto exert that amiable disponLtloa 
in trifles to all you eonverse and live with ! " 



Pacts or Amimai. Putsiolooy. — There are 
usually twelve ribs in the human body, though 
somctimea eleven or thirteen. 

The skull consists of eight bonec, four at 
the top and four in pairs at the aides. 

There arc three kinds of teeth, the incisors, 
the tearing, and the grinders, and iu man; 
the three kinds are opposite to each other above 
snd below. The number of teeth at maturity 
is thirty-two, or sixteen in each jaw. 



The perspiration of a man is health is twenty 
eight oitneei in tweoty-four hours. Thii bxi 
alone shows the ne<«saity of bathing and clean- 
sing the skin. The quantity diminislics »hile 
eating, but iucieases during digestion and 

The blood is about a fifth of the weight of 
the bod)-. The heart by its museulal contrac- 
tion diitribulcs two ouncea of bloud from sev- 
enty to taghty times in a minute. 

The tungi, owing to the continued reception 
of &e9h and cold air, are the coldest part of 
the body. In sleep the respiration U less fn- 
quent than at other times. A respiration may 
be held for a minute and a half, or even longer, 
if it be taken deep nnd long. 



Lt the city of New York. JSO.OOO.IXMt are 
annually paid for animal food, and $I2.t>00,0M 
of this sum U for Scf/alonel This is over $25 
per head, for an entire population of men, 
women, and chldren. Apply this ratio to the 
whole country and we have, as the cost of the 
flesh-food consuined by twenty-five millions of 
people, the snug Utile sum of 626,000,000. 



Tkk Vowels. — A holiday was proposed to 
be given on one occasion to the boys at Eton. 
upon condition that within a given time they 
should discover an English word which con- 
tains all the vowels placed in rogulnr order. 
The boys set to work, and two of them with 
shouts of applause from their comrades, cried 
out, " Abilcmiously — Faeetioualy. " 



It has been aseertained thai the population 
of New York exceeds six hundred thousand, 
and the churoh sittings are not equal to two 
hundred thousand. To meet the deficiency, 
it would require six hundred new churches, to 
be built at nn expense of more than eight 
million dollars. 



The length ortheditferent streets in London 
is one thousand seven hundred and fift? milca. 
The paving of them cost fourteen million 
pounds sterling, snd the yearly coat of keeping 
the pavement in rqiair is £1,800,000 sterling, 

Thxiu arc 1£0 tolling mills in Ilu: U. S. 
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SDITOB'S DBPABTMBNT. 
VlbrittioTis over the Dam at Holroke, Itau. 

TuIS ii Ibc title of n paper read it MoDtreil, 
btfiirc tbe SdcnliBc AsMiDiiiiiiin, bj Prof. Siiull 
at AmKent Collpgc. 

We hare ipen no tilcnded report of the paper. 
but clip the rollowmg from one ot our cuchaitgeB ; 

lOOO feet long and 33 feet high, which vibralci 
constDDtlf — inaomucb that all the doors atid win- 
doiTi wilhia niilcs of the ipot keep lime with the 
vibntiona at the P4lls. The*e are it the rale of 
Iwft for every second. Thii phenotnenon, when 
■MD (roin heloff, M>me ■ausbin]' mDming, U ei- 
ttemeljr beKutifuL It woa illuttrsted thus: If 
cne ihould iland loolting down a long slieei in a 
cil;, where every pane or glaas waa illuminated 
Ij a gas light, and should aec tbete tights extia- 
fpiiihed and relighted Iwiee every aeeond, he 
night rono a proper idea of tho rcficctian of the 

'brations waa attributed to the rurrenl of air paa- 
■ing between the fall and the dam — Ibua making 
Bn organ pipe one thouaand feet in length." 

Ve hsre ottea witnessed this pbenomenon, at 
Holjokc, Lawrenee, and other placcn, where a 
dam of aulH' icnl siie givea an op]iDrtunity for it 

Tagti* iheoriei advanced reipectinR IH canto. 

Wf venture to auggest the following, as tbe 
probibk' cause of tbe (ibtationa : 

A large pottion of (be air, which is carried 

ntdlemnr'A thc/ailt and haa no chance of eseape 
ftom \l\ conflned position between the falling 



rod of tl 






opening at 

Tbia air becomes ao dense that it mml have 
more space — it must expand — and consequenlly 
breaia throvgh the lieel of falling teairr with such 



Wher 


ver the sheet of fallinB w.lcr i» of (light 


depth, it 


produces the heautiful waving motion 


apoken 


f In the paragraph quoted above. 


The r 


medy for this vihraioty motion of the 


air, an u 


nplenaant to those living in the vicinity, 


U simp! 




niar su 


dards upon the top of the dam. and thoa 


■ufferth 


confined air to eacape. 


Thetr 


ala of Ufe are the teata whie« MCtrtoin 


how m. 


h gold thnr h la US. 
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le atory which we give below, la ivtil worth 
mention of every teacher. W» feel nsaured 
1] receive the altcnikio it deservea froio aU 
readera, and that the tnt t«ieAer will Icara 
iwn Ihciefrom, nul toan to be forgotten. 
it a fruitful [heme for teflectjon. It ahowa 

vork, the rich reward of hit faithfulncsa, and 
bits a noble eiample of gratitude. 
c beard the ioeident related at an edacatiosal 
'cntion, quite roceolly, and were intending 



TUKNISO THE SWITCH. 

How mueb rKcellcnl material has been watted 
ind uitcrly apoiled by unakillful fingers ! Thia 
'jsculaiian is not leas applicable to iaanlmate 
natter, tbtQ lo mind and heart. How many a 
bo]', of fine part a and excellent natural di^poai- 

rack, and given a falac direction, has been ruined 
ircver, by absurd uiiimanagcinent, and for the 
want of a judicious and friendly hand, lo hira l/i» 

This ia a ihorl preface to a abort alorj, which 



md which 



nany yea 



■ "8". 



event has freshened up Ij 
my memory. I cannot remember the ycai — it 
was long ago— that 1 paHsed the nigbl. under Ihe 
boapit.ble roof of Ibc Hon. Salem Toivne. of 
Charlton, in the county of Woreeatcr. Aa we sot 
toijelhcr, in the evening, and were apcnking ot 
education and of schoola, Mr. Tonne informed 
me, that about the year 1800, he Uugbt u school, 
In the south western district of Chorlton. An 
tnhflhitont of 8[ui bridge, the adjoining town, had 
a son, of whose abilities aud general eharactn 



enlmaii 



.dot 



whom ho apoketo Mr. Towns, "disparagingly, 
OS a boy who gave him trouble," Mr. Tuwne, 
nnlwilh standing thia paternal forewarning, r 






On 11 



vening of the very first day, the acbnol agent 
umc to the teacher, and told hiro that the boy 
aa a bad boy, and would diatnrb the whole 
chool, and mu»l be turned out The agent, very 
rohably, received hit impreasiona from the judi- 
ious parent, who aeema to hate made no secret 
fhUopinions, Mr. Towrc rej.ami thi, hasty 
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CauQiel, and birormod th« igt 
icep a wnirhful rye Qpnn the Ud, « 
ttought it would be timo enough to tn 
nt ichoDl Hhen he made anj diilurbini 
lie wu cnlillsd to a Inlt trial. Wh< 
Eini<^, fur t 



Ihal be nhould 






hrough. Mr. ToHuc told falm lo ibut 
up h;> book. Ho did «, but inilantly r*Milrd, 
■ud dodged bi* head, ai if he uxppcted a blow. 
The leaobcT iD>)Uired what was the mnllcr; the 
boy replied lh«t heauppoied ho should be beaten ; 
■ud. being Biked if he had b«u aceumomed la 
mcb uaage, ho replied In the aSnnatlve. He. 
Towns then quieted hii •larm, and aaiured htm 
that he had BOIhing to fear, H he conducted him- 
■ell well, and eneouraged him by commending 
his (ccitatlon ; and waa na impressed by the lad'i 
manner of recei'ing this appruhatiun, that h« 
tenluiud to say to him, "/ Mim you are a gone 
boy." Thoie words nul only entered at the eai — 
they reached the heart. I will not adopt <bt 
strong ciprcitton whith I once heard, from ihi 
llp> or a very intalligctit JeiuJI, and say thai thi 
teacher iW/iunii a naittr kiy to the K/uiof hii 
diiciplti bat, from thHt hour he had effectually 
tnrntd the iieiteh. That beautiful appeal' 
§an give me thy heart"— hat not been thus illently 
made in Tain. The Ud lold hia asBOciatva that, 
though olhen bad said he wai a baii 
Towne bad told hliu he believed he was t good 
boy, und ho was iiiTe he wished to be good boy- 
Nol long after, the school agent came agala, 
and eaiueally required that ihii boy should be 
dismissed from the cchooL With tbia reqUesI 
M(. Towne refused to comply, and said that h< 
"liked the appearance aDdconductorthehay.and 
thought that, with tome little iUuitration of th( 
law of kindnew, he would moke himself known 
in Iho world as a useful citinen." 

This youth continued to attend t1 
daily and steadily and proAtably, for t* 
At the close of the aocond winter, the ft 
to Mr. Towne, and laid, "Bill tan; t^"' V'"' '"V 
I nusf imd him to coUege, and hate him JUed, 
tpilh Kiitu privatt family, not at an academy." 
The father Inquired of Mr. Towne what he had 
seen in Bill lo justify the idea of send 
college. "Ittt," Mid Mr. Towne, "a toy Mat 
tmi vill hear from in after Ufe," l' ~ 
recommended the Rev, Mr. Lyman, e 
tlcul, a* an initnctor. This course was followed ; 
the buy went to coUoge, and the predictions of 
hia kind and judiciooa primary teacher have been 
lerided— (A« toy mu ieard from in after Ufe' 
Attci hating Blled many staliont of the very fir>t 
Importaoce in our country, and passed theseien- 



ilStutbridgeboy, WiL 



H L. Mtt 



Upon the lidingj of Mr. Marty's dccetuie. I h»d 
wish to Utl tbli interesting story to Ibe world. 
Unwilling lo trust entirely lo my memori, I ad' 
'd a letter to my friend. General Towne, 
and comniunieaied that wish to him. Hia reply 
now before roe, in which he my»— " Please tay 
u little of me as you can. It tan only be soirj, 
boy who bad been uij^rf iMoIc/ji dealt with, 
become a pupil of mine ; and 1 hop- 
■md to diKOver that he was a lad of a noble 
lind, and that proper direction and « change of 
policy only were neeeaaary to make him a nun 
rhosr inlliicncc might, ia after life, be widely 
xtendod." Firmly believing, as 1 do, that, un- 
ler Ood, Mr. Matey was deeply Indebted lo thia 
;ind, conaidcnte friend, for tlias lurniii^ the 
HTi'tct M opporlinely, I think the public will not 
igrce with Qenera! Towne, in aacrfbing \o(himee 
rhat has obviously resulted from the exerciae of 
in cicellent diicrction. 

Among the BcwmpliihMenli andvirlueiof Mr, 
darcy, he posieased and cullitat*d a genu] and 
grotcful temper. He never forgot hia obligation* 
to the teacher of the village achMil in Charllun ; 
and on numerous ooeniona, private and public, 
evidently took a particular pleasure in proclaim- 
ing them openly. 

Upon the occasion of a military rericw, and. at 
the dinner table, that gallant soldier and perfect 
genlleman, Oovernor Brooks, obaetting the very 
familiar and friendly relation between Mr. Maicf 
and Oen. Towne, who were present, inquired of 
Mr. Marcy ho* he and Towne hid become so 
intimate; upon which, Mr. Marcyreplied, point- 
ing towards Oen. Towne — " ffe noifa He,' tfhatertr 
I have oKainetl I ore to him." "That," rejoined 
the Governor, "requires loine etplanatftin." Mr. 
Marcy then proceeded, in his happy manner, and 

interested in the recital, to namte the story ofkla 
da]B of small t^.inga-bia early diacouragcmcuts— 
bisflrat recitation before the teacberof the village 
schooSfn CborllOB— how, expecting lo be cuffed, 
a* usual, he bad dodged from tbe anticipaicd 
blow — the leacher't lurprise — tha effect upon his 
young heotlof the first words of oommend^lion 
he bad ever received — the stirring of all hia good 
purposes, upon hearing, for the ftrit time in his 
life, (bathe was believed to be t~ "a guttd boy," 
"Vca," said Mr. Maicy, "Tomw mad* mt!" 
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iVatlonal Tsmohen* AiBoolatioii. 

I:* nccorilsnce wilb a call, issued lOiuf iBonttiB 
wuce, to ibo "Teachrrs of Ihe CniwJ Sute.," 

Seth da; of Auguat, dI Philadclpliia. 

A ti^mporarj chainnac and >«cietiry were ap- 
pointrd, and. after devolional c»ercUrs, D. B. 
UagHi, of Mass., ofiiTpd the fDllanini rrtwlu- 



tions 



Raolied, Tbal in the opJnli 
I. teptt! 






of Ihe Dnitpd Stale*, it i> ciprdirnt to organiic 
■ "Xitional Teachna' AiiocUtioa." 

Raalred, Tb>t a caminittce et three be up- 
pointed by the chair, to prepare a ron«iiiutloii, 
■.dapted to iiuch an association. 

The rcmlutian* ve re ditcutaed at lenittb, aod 

Tbc chair appointed Messrs. Hagai of Mas*., 
Cson, orOeorgii, uid Cbalten, of Indians, the 
committee to prepare and report a eotislilutioa. 

The liac of llir ariernoon letdDo was princi- 
pally occupied with lematk* upon the general 
■object of edncation. made bir delegates from 

D. II. Hagar, from the committee to [iieparv a 
constitution, submitted tlielr report, which on 
tnolion nf W. E. Sbetdon. of Maisscbuaetu, mt 

tin motion of J. W. BulUcj, of Nc« Totk, 
the constitution repotted by Ihe eommitlee was 
taken up article by article, fat adoption. After 
on earnest and free iliacuujon of the aercral 
«nicles, in which many of the teacher* present 
pirtici paled, and save smendmeots having been 
■greed npon, the followlnK preamble uid cousli- 
tation wete sdoptcd unanimously: 



«>ts of the profession of teaching, and to promote 
the cause of popular educnlioD in tbe United 
-States, we whose names are subjoined, agree ta 
adopt the foUowisg 



AnTlcU I. IVame.— This uaociation shall bo 
atylcd the " National Teachers' Association." 

AUT. II. ileniber: — Any gcntlcmsn wl>o is 
regularly occupied in teaching in a puHie or pri- 
TBte elemenlsry school, common school, high 
■ehaol. aeadeiay or seientiflc school, college or 
nniversity, or who ii regularly employed as s 
privates tutor, ■■ the editor of an (ducational jour- 
nal, or ai a saperinlendent of schools, shall be 
eligible to raeiO'icriMp, 



ApplieatioDS fiir admisaion to membership shall 
be made, or referred to the Board of Directnra, 
or fuch eommitlee of iheic own number as they 
shall appoint ; sad all whotaoybe recommended 
by Ihero, and accepted by a majority Tote of the 
mrmbcri presenl, shall be enliiled to the priTi- 
legcti of the ■"tociatinn, opon psyiug two dollars 
and signing this constltutian. 

Upon Ihe recommendation of the Board of Di- 
rcciors, gentlemen may be elected as honorary 
members by a Ino-lhjrds rote of the members 
present, and as such shall hare »n the rights of 
regular members eicept IhnsE of voting and hold- 
ing office. 

Ladies engaged in teaching may, on the re- 
commendation of the Board of Direclors, beeom* 
honorary members, and shall thereby possess tli^ 
right of presonting, in the form of written essayi 
(to be read by Iheaecrotary oranjolherroemher 
whom they may select), their views upon the 
subject KBiIgncd for discussion. 

Thencvet a member of this association shall 
abandon the profession of teaching, or the busi- 
ness of editing an educational journal, or of 
superintending schools, he shall cease to be a 

If one member shall be charged by another 
with immoral or dishDoorablc conducl, the charge 
shatl be refemrd to the Board of Directors, or 
such a commiltec as they shall appoint, and if 
the charge shall be sustained by them, and after* 
wards by two-thirds of the members present at a 
regular meeting of the association, the person 
so charged s]iill forfeit his membership. 

There shall be an annual fee of one dollar. If 
any one shall omit paying his fee for four years, 
Ms eonnection wiib Ihe association shall cease. 

A person eligible to membership, may beeome 
a life menber by paying, at once, ten dollars. 

Aet. III. 0^ceri.~Tbe officers of this asso' 
ciation ahull be a President, twelie Vice Preak 
dents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and one Cuun- 
aellor tot each state, district or territory repre* 
scntcd in the association. These officers, all of 
whom shall be elected by ballot, a majoiily of tha 
toles cost being ni cossary for a choice, shall con- 
stitute the Board of Directors, and shall bar* 
power to appoint such committees from their OWB 
number as they shall deem expedient. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of ' 
the association and of the Board of Directors, 
and shall perform such other duties, and enjoy. 
such privileges as by custom devolve opon and 
arc enjoyed by a presiding offlcer. In bis ab- 
sence, the first Vice President in order who it 
preaent, shall preside ; and in the absence of all 
the Vice Presidents, a pro tempore choirmaa' 
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•ball be ippointod on nominalioo. Ihe wcrelarjr 
putting the quHtiOD. 

The Bccietuy uliiill kpcp * Full ""I Jo't record 
of Ihc proceedingB of Ihc auociation and of the 
Board of Dir«to« i shall notify roch membei of 
Ihe BtBOcialioo or board; (hall conduFl luch cor- 
leipondcDce ai Ih« dirrclors mayassigD; and 
■hall have hi* recorda ptMenl at aU meetinifi of 
the awociation and of the Board of Direclort. 
Id his abaince ■ ttctetsuj pro tcra|>ore luaj be 
appointed. 

The Treasurer .ball receive and hold in safe 
keeping all inoncyi paid to the asaocialino ; thajl 
eipend the aamc in accordance «ilh the voles of 
Ihe dircctori or of Iha »«»ociBlion ; andihall keep 
on exact account of hii receipt! and eiprnditure*. 
with vouchers for the laHer, which account be 
shall render to the Board of Director! prior to 
etch regular meeting of Ihe astociatioa ; he ibill 
alio preient an ab!traet thereof to the uucialioD. 
The Tteaiurer !h«H gitcsuch bondi for the faith- 
ful diacharge of bii dutici as may be requirtd by 
t]i> Board of Director*. 

The Couniellori ahall have equal power with 
the other director! in performing the dulict be- 
longing to tho Board. 

The Board of Direclora shall hare power to fill 
>11 vacancies in their omi body; shall have in 
charge the general inteieata of the aMOcialioni 



hall d: 



e alt r 



. for 



der it a utefiil and honorable iaitilutioa. 

Abt. IV. MriHiiigt.—A meeting !ball be held 
in Aaguci, 1^58, after which the regular meetings 
■hall be held biennially. The place and the pre- 
oe determined by the 



Boar< 



of Dire 



The BoardofDirector! shall hold Ihcir regular 
meetings at the place and two hours before the 
time of the aisembling of the aisociation and im- 
mediately after Ihe adjournment of the same. 
Special meettnga may be held (t inch other times 
and pUcC! as Ihe Board oi the Preaident ihall 

Art. V. By-La wi.— By- Lawt, not inconsis. 
tent with this Conttilution, may be adopted by a 

Am. VI. Amendmentn.—TUi Constitution 
imay be altered or amended at a regular meeting, 

'or by a Iwo-thirdi Tole of the members present, 
jitOTSding that the alteration or amcndmrnl have 
'been lubslAntially proposed at a previous regular 



Afler 



r should report at the evening seisic 



At the evening seiaian, T. W. Valentine, of 
New York, read a talaable and able address, 
prepared by Trof. Wm. Roaaell, of Maa*., who 

I'his addreas set forth the imiwrlance of ibii 
convention to organute an aaaociation of pro/a- 
ttonoJ rncAers ; that shall be mitiimai in itt ehu- 
acler. lat. As regardi wider and juster vienaof 
edneation, and corresponding methods of instiac- 
tion. 3d. From the establishment of a Xalionil 
Society of Teachers wo msy justly expect gtesi 
national bencRts. 

The foUowing Ii>t of offieen was elected : 

PrrtidaU—Z. Richards, of Washington, D C. 

I'tce PnwHfcii/*— T. W. Valentine, of Ne« 
York; D. B. Hagar, of Haaaachu*etis : Via. 
Robert*, of Pennsyltaniai J.F.CatiD. ofQeorgia; 
J. L. Enos, of lowai T. C. Taylor, of Delaware; 
J. Challen, of Indiana ; B. W. Whelan, of Uix 
souri i V. F. Smith, of Sauth Carolina ; D. WH- 
kins, ofniinois; T. Orange r, of Indiana i L.An- 
drew!, of Ohio. 

S/erflary—J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn. N. Y. 

rmuurer— T. H. Cann, of Delaware. 

COtHueliort—Vm. E. Sheldon, E. Abingion, 
Mass.; James Cruikshaok, Albany, S.Y.; F. 
A. Cregar, PbilMleiphia, Penn.-, N. R. Lynch, 
Uiddleton, Del.; Wm. Morrison, Baltimore, 
Md.; O. C. Knight, Washington, D. C. ; Wm. S. 
Bogart, Savannah, Oa.; Wm. T. Lucky, Fay- 
ette, Ho.; A. 1, Stereo), De* Moines, Iowa; 
Wm. U. Wells, Chicago, lU. ; J. Siuley, Rich' 
mond, Ind. 

after which Mr. Challen, of Indiai 
following, which were adopted: 

neKteed, That we will tUnd by Ihii Nationil 
Teachers' Aisoclation ; that we will speak of in 
existence, it^ progress, its purposes, and ita 

will give reports of the present setsisn to pspcra 
published in our vieinity, and thai we wilt interest 
the pre*! and the teacher, wherever we have in- 
fluence to aid in this enterprise, and especially tD 

make its next meeting a Xational Terrheri' Ju- 
bilee. 

Reaolrcd, That Cincinnati be suggested to the 
Board of Director! a* the place of holding ihi 

After remarks ftoro leveral member* of the at* 
socia lion— pledging faithful efforU In behalf U 
the enterprise thus auaineiouily inaugurated — tha 
association adjourned to meet at the call of tb» 
Board of Diteciors in August, ISSS. 

Wm. E. SKKLDaK, 

Temporary Secretary , 



na, offered the 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIUECTORS. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association, the Board of Direc- 
tors held a meeting. 

Present— Mr. T. W. Valentine, Vice President, 
in the chair; Messrs. Hagar, Enos, Challen, 
Sheldon, Cann of Georgia, Whelan, Cruikshank, 
Roberts, Lynch, and Bulkley. 

After considerable discussion in relation to the 
place of meeting for the next year, it was 

Resolved^ That the association hold its next 
meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the second Wed- 
nesday of August, 1858, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The board then adjourned to meet at the book- 
store of Messrs. H. Cowperthwait & Co., to-mor- 
row (Thursday) at 8 o'clock a. m. 

Thursday a. m., 8 o'clock.— The board met. 
Present— Mr. Valentine, Vice President, in the 
chair; also, present, Messrs. Hagar, Sheldon, 
Challen, Enos. Cruikshank, J. F. Cann, D. Wil- 
kins, and J. W. Bulkley. 

Mr. Hagar moved that there be six lecturers 
appointed for the next meeting, viz : two from 
the Southern, two from the Western, and one 
from the Middle, and one from the Eastern 
States. Adopted. 

Mr. Hagar moved that Messrs. Cann, of Geor- 
gia; Challen, of Indiana; Valentine, of New 
York ; and Sheldon, of Massachusetts, be a com- 
mittee to secure lecturers from their respective 
districts. Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a list of subjects for discus- 
sion at the next meeting, and that gentlemen be 
appointed to open the discussion. Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank, of New York ; Taylor, of Dela- 
ware ; Enos, of Iowa ; W. H. Baker, of Georgia; 
and Hagar, of Massachusetts, wero appointed 
said committee. 

Mr. Hagar moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to collect educational statistics of the 
country, and report at the next meeting of the 
association. Adopted. 

Resolvedf That said committee be composed of 
one from each State and Territory. 

Adopted. 

The following gentleman constitute the com- 
mittee, viz: Messrs. D. B. Hagar, Jamaica 
Plains, Mass. ; M. Woolson, Portland, Me. ; D. 
H. Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H. ; C. Pease, Bur- 
lington, Vt. ; J. Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. ; 
C. Northend, New Britain, Ct. ; A. Wilder, New 
York City; I. Peckham, Newark, N. J.; J. P. 
Wickersham, Millersville, Pa.; T. M. Cann, 
Wilmington, Del. ; J. N. McJilton, Baltimore, 
Md. ; Z. Richards, District of Columbia ; J. Bin- 
ford, Richmond, Va,; C. H. Wiley, Raleigh, N. 



C. ; C. G. Mcssinger, Charleston, S. C. ; B. Mal- 
lon, Savannah, Ga. ; S. I. C. Swezey, Marion, 

Ala. ; D. McConnell, Florida ; Mr. , Miss. ; 

D. B. Slosson, Baton Rouge, La. ; T. Fanning, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; J. B. Dodd, Lexington, Ky. ; 
W. T. Lucky, Fayette, Mo. ; I. Mayhew, Lan- 
sing, Mich. ; L. Andrews, Gambier, Ohio ; G. B. 
Stone, Indianapolis, lud. ; D. Wilkins, Bloom- 
ington. III. ; J. G. McMynn, Racine, W^is. ; J.L. 
Enos, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; J. Denman, San 
Francisco, Cat. ; W. Baker, Austin, Texas ; E. 
D. Neil, St. Paul, Minn. ; M. Oliphant, Kansas. 

Mr. Cann moved that A. J. Rickoff, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, be a committee, in connection with 
the several Counsellors, to secure a reduction of 
fare on the steamboat and railroad lines leading 
to Cincinnati, for the next meeting of the asso- 
elation. Adopted. 

Resohedf That Mr. Rickoff be appointed chair- 
man of the Loca! Committe, to make the necet- 
sary arrangements for the next meeting, and that 
he select his own associates for said committee. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved that the several educa- 
tional journals of the country be requested to 
publish the proceedings of the convention, and of 
the Board of Directors. Adopted. 

The Secretary also was authorized to print and 
circulate such notices, circulars and other papers 
as may be necessary in the discharge of hit 
duties. 

The thanks of the Board were unanimously 
tendered to Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., for the 
facilities granted to the Board in its sessions ; 
also, for books of record presented to the associa- 
tion and the Board. 

Minutes approved. 

Adjourned sine die. 

The above report is condensed from the pub- 
lished proceedings of this important convention. 

It will be seen that the next meeting is to be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the second Wednes- 
day of August, 1858. 

Subsequent meetings are to be held biennially. 

We regard the formation of this association as 
highly important to the teachers of our country. 
Those who have been accustomed for years past 
to attend the American Institute of Instruction, 
can readily appreciate the advantages to be de- 
rived from an association of this kind, which 
shall be truly national in its character and influ- 
ence. 

We hope the next meeting will be borne in 
mind, and fully attended by teachers ftrom all 
parts of ouz country, but especially from New 
England. 
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Teachers' Institutet, 

Two Institutes will be held this Autumn» as 
follows : 

At Woonsocket, beginning October 26th. 

At Westerly, beginning Norember 2d. 

Each will continue from Monday to Friday 
evening. 

A large and able corps of lecturers and instruc- 
tors have been engaged, among whom are Presi- 
dent Sears,* and Professors Dunn,f Angell and 
Oreene, of Brown University, Hon. J. R. Bartlett, 
Hon. Geo. H. Calvert, I. H. Cady, Esq., Rev. G. 
A. Willard, Rer. T. H. Vail, Dr. C. W. Parsons, 
Wm. A. Mowry, Esq., Messrs. Colburn & Good- 
win, of the Normal School, and other well known 
firiends of education. 

The lectures will be on a variety of subjects, 
and the teaching and drill exercises will include 
a more advanced course in the English and 
Mathematical Studies than has hitherto been 
given in the Rhode Island Institutes. 

It is hoped that Teachers generally will make 
an effort to attend, and that School Committees 
and Trustees will furnish them every facility for 
the purpose. 

The hospitalities of the citizens of Woonsocket 
and Westerly will be extended to the members of 
the Institutes. 

Teachers who propose to attend will please send 
their names to Rev. J. B. Breed, at Woonsscket, 
or Rev. T. H. Vail, at Westerly, at as early a day 
as possible. 

RoBEBT Alltn, 

Com, Pub. School*. 

Providence Sepl, 10, 1857. 



•At Westerly only, t At Woonsocket only. 



H. R. Pierce, Esq., recently of the Uxbridge 
High School, has been appointed principal of the 
High School at Woonsocket. Mr. Pierce is a 
graduate of Amherst College, a ripe scholar, and 
a successful teacher. We are glad to welcome 
him to our little State, and hope to retain him a 
long time. 

My. Pierce was deservedly popular among the 
people of Uxbridge, both as a teacher and a man. 
He was greatly beloved, by his pupils, and left 
with many tokens and expressions of affection. 
May he find as pleasant and successful a field of 
labor amongst us. 



Neither look out far for troubles, nor be entijcely 
unprovided for them. 



He that hath no money needeth no purse. 



To our Headers. 

It is known to a majority of our subscribers, 
that our editor. Rev. Robert Allyn, late Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, has removed to the 
west. He has accepted the Professorship of An- 
cient Languages in Ohio University, of Athens, 
Ohio, and already entered upon the duties of his 
new office. 

In consequence of his somewhat sudden de- 
parture from our State, there has been a delay in 
the issue of the present number. This delay was 
unavoidable. Arrangements are now completed 
for the vigorous maintainance of the Schoolmas- 
ter, and we hope such as will be satisfactory and 
pleasing to all our subscribers. We ask their 
forbearance in the present delinquency — trusting 
that they will appreciate the circumstances of the 
case, — and after the issue of our next number^ 
our subscribers may rely upon being served 
promptly. This we wish distinctly understood. 
We are happy to state, in advance of the next 
issue, that a large and able corps of Sfbcia.1. Cox- 
TRIBUTORS has been secured, and the announce- 
ment of all changes and arrangements for the 
future, will be made in the next number, which 
will be issued in two weeks. 



The American Institute of Instraotion. 

The twenty-eighth annual meeting of this 
body was held at Manchester, N. H., August 
18th, 19th, and 20th. The meeting was largely 
attended, and the exercises were highly interest- 
ing and profitable. The people of Manchester 
did themselves great credit, in the cordial and 
hospitable manner in which they provided for the 
comfort and convenience of their guests, and, 
we are sure, those guests will have pleasant 
memories of their visit to the great manufactur- 
ing metropolis of the Granite State, and in after 
years will recall many happy reminiscences of 
their tcalks about Manche^ter^ — the print works, 
the Stark house and farm, the reform school, the 
falls, and the cemetery. 

Of the lectures and discussions we have not 
space to speak at present, but hope to refer to 
some of the topics hereafter. 



We present our thanks to our exchanges for 
the gentlemanly manner in which they have con- 
tinued to forward to us, week by week, iriiile we 
have been delayed. We hope to make onr future 
risitatothem agreeable,and to enjoy a tete-a-tete 
with otu* editorial neighbors often. 



Wo&K, for the night cometh. 
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Dr. Thomaa Arnold. 

We are fully convinced that there is a lack of 
interest, among teachers in the biography of men 
of their profession. 

We all know that statesmen are always alive 
to the importance of the study of history. They 
deem it essential to success in their profession. 

What the history of states is to states men and 
men as citizetu, the history of teachers is to teach- 
ers and educators. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, late Head Master of the 
distinguished Rugby School, England, has been 
styled *' The model teacher of his age," and yet 
we have inquired in vain at the principal book- 
stores of Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
for a copy of his life, which we understand has 
been published in England. 

So little interest is there in this department of 
literature, so important to members of our pro- 
fession. 

Gratitude even for the labors of such a man as 
Dr. Arnold, should induce us to become acquaint- 
ed with his life and character. 

We are glad to know that a beautiful likeness 
of Dr. Arnold is for sale in our country, a copy of 
which we have just received and placed in front of 
our office table, that it may be ever before us. It 
is a beautiful picture, f^om the original Oxford 
plate, and ia *' Inscribed to the Teachers ofAmer' 
tea.** Its size is eighteen by thirteen inches, and 
it is said to be a correct likeness of this model 
teacher, and eminent sholar. 

Ten postage stamps enclosed in a letter, di- 
rected to Rev. Wm. L. Oage, Manchester, N. H., 
will procure a copy by mail of this fine picture of 
** The Model Teacher." 



RiCHABD Edwakds, Esq., principal of the 
State Normal School, at Salem, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Principal of the St. 
Louis Normal School, and, we learn, will enter 
upon his new duties immediately. 

We regret to lose one of our best New England 
educators, but our best wishes go with Mr. Ed- 
wards to his new home in the West. A wide 
field of labor is open to him, and he will enter it 
with vigor and energy. We congratulate the 
Weat on the acquisition of Mr. Edwards to their 
teiichers' corps, and we predict a brilUant and 
successfiil future for him in his new sphere. 

D. B. Hagar, Esq., late of the High School at 
Jamaica Plains, has already been appointed Mr. 
Edward's svoceasor at Salem. He is too well 
known to our New England teachers to require a 
word of commendation, We wish ^im success 
in bis new position. 



SCHOOL EXEBOISSS. 

Dana P. Colbom, Editor. 
QUE8TIOX8 OF THE DAT. 

EvEBT teacher ought to endeavor to excite in 
his pupils an intelligent interest in the great 
questions and leading events of the day. For 
instance, at the present time, when '* financial 
distress" is the topic of conversation everywhere, 
what could be more profitable or appropriate than 
to set apart a few moments daily for the purpose 
of explaining the nature of the *' crisis " which 
is agitating the business world, and the meaning 
of the mercantile terms which are just now scarce- 
ly less frequently heard at the fireside than in the 
counting room? A few explanations carefully 
given, a few questions skillfVilIy put, may excite 
in the mind of somebody a curiosity which noth- 
ing but a taW knowledge of our banking sys- 
tems, our currency, and our methods of doing 
business will satisfy. 

Such questions as the following would be inte- 
resting and profitable to almost any class of 
scholars. Many of them, it is true, are more 
easily asked than answered, but they would not 
the less provoke thought, or lead to habits of ob- 
servvtion and reflection. 



Whai is meant by ** shaving notes ? " 

By the '* best of paper ? " 

By " selling in the streets ? " 

By *' shavd at two per cent per month ? " 

By ** his paper was protested ? " 

By '* so much of his paper came back that he 
was obliged to fail ? " 

By ** meeting both sides of his bill book ? " 

By ** meeting one*s obligations ? " 

By *' assets and liabilities i " 

By ** asking an extension ? " 

By *' suspending ? " 

By " faiUng ? " 

What is the difference between a ** suspension** 
and a *^* failure ? " 

What is a ** bank ? " 

What U a ** bank bill ? " 

What is a " bank deposit i " 

What is a •* special deposit ? " 

What is a *' baiUc discount ? " 

What is meant by a bank's *' revising to dis- 
count any one's paper ? " 

By a ** run on the bank ? " 

By a *' suspension of specie payments ? " 

By a bank's '* oontracting its loans ? " 

Many merchantts have desired that the banks 
should ** suspend specie payments;' 
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Can you think of any reasons why they should 
wish it ? 

How could a suspension make the money mar- 
ket ** easier ? " 

"What is meant by a ** lack of confidence ? " 

By ** difficulty in obtaining exchange ? " 

By placing an "injunction " on a bank ? 

By bank bills being '* redeemed ? ** 

By '* currents funds ? " 

What do you suppose to hare been the cause 
of the finanbial distress ? 

[Wb are glad to acknowledge the many ex- 
pressions of interest on the part of teachers, in 
the examination questions which have been from 
time to time inserted in the Sehoolnuuter, They 
ace found valuable as tests of thoroughness, and 
the fact that they have already been used in the 
examination of Schools, in some town or city ex- 
cites an interest in the minds of pupils. We 
make our selection this month from the Questions 
used at the written examination of candidates to 
the High Schools of Cincinnati. Those in written 
arithmetic seem to have been taken from '*Co/- 
bum'i Arithmetic and it* Applications^ — Ed.] 

QUESTIONS IN OBOO&APHT. 

[Two hours will be allowed to answer these 
qaestionsJ] 

1. Draw an outline map of Asia ? 

2. Name and locate the seas in and around Eu- 

rope? 

3. Name in the order of their population the 

seven largest cities in Enr^e, and the 
three largest in Africa ? 

4. What countries of Asia border on the Indian 

ocean, and what of Africa on the Atlantic? 
6. Name and describe, in the order of their 
length, the five longest rivers in Europe, 
and in the same order, the five longest in 
Asia. 

6. What countries of the Eastern continent are 

situated in the north Temperate lone ? 

7. Name the zones of the earth, and give the 

principal animals and vegetable products 
of each. 

8. Name two of the principal mountain ranges 

In each of the five grand divisions of the 
globe. 

9. Name the capitals of the Jive most important 

political divisions of Europe ; give the lat- 
itude and longitude of each. 

10. Through what States does the meridian of 

Washington pass ? 

11. Name the six largest islands of the Eastern 

Hemisphere, and the four largest of the 
West Indies. 



12. Give in their order from north to $ 

States bordering on the Mississ 
on the cast, and in an adverse or 
on the west. 

13. Name, in the order of their popuh 

States bordering on the Ohio r 
give the capital, longest river, a 
commercial depot of each. 

14. Give the five largest political din 

South America, and the capital o 

15. Give, in the order of their popuh 

five largest cities of North Amc 
also the three largest of South A 

16. Give the boundary and capital of \ 

of New York. 

17. Give the boundary and capital of S 

18. Which of the Eastern States rani 

importance ? which of the Wester 
of the Middle ? which of the Soi 

19. Name the ten principal rivers of th 

States that fiow into the Atlantic 
23. Compare France with Ohio, in area 
lati^n, products and climate. 

QUESTIONS IN DEFINITIONS. 



[Three-quarters of an hour allowed U 




these.^ 




Anchorage, 


Wringing, 


Graph 


Precarious, 


Buoyancy, 


Contri 


Palpable, 


Uncouth, 


Tactic 


Phantasm, 


Momentous, 


Manip 


Oblivion, 


Morbid, 


Exigei 


Hoist, 


Symmetry, 


Cogen 


Deference, 


Turbulency, 





PBOBLBMS IN ARITHMETIO. 

[Two hours and a half allowed to anew 

1. Bought goods and sold at 9 per • 

and invested the proceeds and 
per cent loss ; did I gain or lot 
operation, and how much per cei 

2. 4 I times a certain number, increa 

equals 3-7 of the quotient of 6 2 
by 1 3-5 ; what is the number ? 

3. I owe I of my income ; I can, in i 
by saving 7A5 of my income ann 
my debt, and have $50; what 
come ? 

4. A owes B $144, due in 6 months ax 
B owes A $324, due in 1 year, i 
20 days ; if A pay half his debt 
the rest when due, when ought 
all his debt ? 
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6. I sold 50 bushels of wheat for A, and 60 for 
B ; A*8 whemt is worth 20 per cent more 
than B's ; I receired $150 for both lots ; 
how much ought I to pay each ? 

6. A receiTes $2 as often as B receives $2 and 
C $6 ; C has $12 more than A and B toge- 
ther ; how much did each receive ? 

7. A sold cloth to B and gained 10 per cent ; B 
sold it to C and gained 10 per cent ; C sold 
to D and gained 10 per cent, and received 
8726: how much did it cost A ? 

fi. A's stock is $860; B's $420; A' s share of 
the profits is $4 more than twice B's ; how 
much did each gain i 
9. 2-6 of the cost of my house, with 2-5 the cost 
mj farm, amounts in 10 years at 7 per cent 
interest, to $17,000 ; if 2-5 of the eost of 
the house equals | the cost of 2-5 of the 
farm, what is the cost of each ? 
10, 6-7 of A's money, in 2 years and 4 months, at 
6 per cent, amounts to $570 ; what is his 
whole fortune ? 

^1- A. man passes three toll-gates ; at the first he 
pays 5 cents less than half his money ; at 
the second, 2 cents less than half the re- 
mainder ; At the third, one cent more than 
half of what he then had ; he then had 4 
cents ; how much had he at first ? 

^2* 8( yards of silk cost 24 4-9 yards of cotton ; 

how much cotton will cost 57 1-7 yards of 

sUk? 
^^ 36 pounds of sugar cost 24 pounds of coffiee ; 

22 pounds of coffiee eost 65 pounds of rice ; 

how many pounds of rice cost 16 pounds of 

ivgar? 
^^* How long must $196.80 be on interest, at 7 

per cent, to gain $2.79 ? 
^* ^WhatU th« 4iscount on $195.87, due in 1 
I jeta, 5 months and 18 days, at 6 per cent ? 

^* X liave salt at 33, 37 and 50 cents per bushel ; 

how many bushels of each kind must I 

take to make a mixture of 100 bushels, 

worth 40 cents per bnshel ? 

* * Bold 2 pencils at $6 apiece ; on one I gained 
j20 per cent and on the other lost 20 per 
eent ; how much did I gain or lose ? 

t principal will, in 4 years, 7 months and 
6 days, at 6| per eent, amount to $412 ? 

oney is worth 6 per cent ; I bought goods 
for $400 ; six months after, I sold them 10 
per eent gain on what I paid ; how much 
did I gain ? 

man bought a horse for $96, and sold it for 
25 per cent more thsn he pai^, and 10 per 
eent less than he asked for It ; what did 
he ask for it ? 



QUBSTI0N8 IN ENGLISH OUAMMAR. 

[Otie hour attd a half allowed to answer these.] 

1. How many different kinds of words may a 

sentence contain ? 

2. What arc the essential pajts of a sentence ? 

3. What should be the nunU)er of a verb whose 

suly'ect is a collective noun ? 

4. If the tubject nominatives are of different 

persons, with which shall the verb agree ? 

5. What part of Grammar treats of theproper' 

ties of words,— of their relation to other 
words,— of punctuation f 

6. What different parts of speech may since, that 

and what be ? 

7. Give the plural of deer, sheep, bellows, oats, 

radius, stratum, memorandum, analysis, 
focus, yenus. 

8. Write the plural of grotto, folio, echo, hero, 

seraglio, 

9. Define the passive voice of a verb, and give 

its formation. 

10. When does the it\/imtive become a noun t 

11. Give the rules of Syntax for the objective 

case ? 

12. Write the indicative mode, third past tense, of 

the verb sit» 

13. Give theybrm of the verb lay, in the second 

person singular, of the passive voice. 

14. Principal parts of teach, fly, lie, set, eat, ring, 

cleave, 

15. How is the progressive form of a verb ob« 

tained ? 

16. What is com/Nimoyi— how many methods are 

there ? 

17. What is declension? DecUne lady, ehild^ 

James* 

18. How many kinds of pronouns are there^-^- 

^ne each ? 

19. Whence is the English language derived ? 

20. In the sentence — the coat is worth the money 

— ^how will you parse the italicised words ? 



Oesui of Thought. 



One to-day is worth two to-morrow 

Without friends the world would be but a wil« 
demess. 

If there be no faith in our words, of what us* 
are they ? 

Brave actions are the substance of life, and 
good actions the ornament of it. 

Much religion, but no goodness. 

Neither believe rashly, nor reject obstinately. 

Never accuse others to ezeuse thyself. 
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OaS BOOK TABIiII. 

CouMoN ScBooia or Cisciss*rti.— We mtt 

bdcbttd w Aadtf* J. Rickoff, E«i., the «<-ntlc 
maiilj Superintendenl uf the Public Schoolii*! 
the -Queen CilJ of the We.!." tor > eopjoflhli 
report for Ihe Jeir ending July fl. 1857. It i» «i 
kble and intcreiMng documcnl, and emboJics i 
large imountofvBlmWeinftnTnBHon. ThosuUio 
diKU*>e« «t considerable length, and "ith gie* 
kbUitj. the course of «tndy and »riteoi» of in 
itrnction, which teera beM adapted to the want 
of our people. Hi« pnsiiion* ore carefully take 
ud well soaulned, and the whole reporl li "«! 



lBtltt>tA< I 
-(IwAUM' 



Louniain-.y.ten..aTem™ii™edM«rtto|4l 1 
cin.ntrjintoth™dUtiii«»ectioB.:-«l»All»' I 
tic Slope, the Pnelfic Blope, and the GleM Ow 
trill Plain. The conaequcnm of ItaU atnml 
lUviiltm are deduced, and the divWoBi iaSoW* 
The irregDlai coaet lint of NortS 
impated with tbe contonr of Sm* 
America, and ihe efftcl upon commCTce loS- 
Hed. The aulhot* aecm panJcuUrly ftrtuul* | 
y their method of aakiBgqueiliona. Tht mf i 
uestinna are rertainly of a Buperioi ord«, 
The rrarrli aie a pleoling and bighlj iuttW I 
' peographical study. 



oortha 



WiBBHN'g CoxHOhScboolGeotIUPBT. By 
D. M. Wancn. H. Cowperthiail* Co.; Ptiladel 
phia. ThlsworkvniinotkedbrieflyinoutlB.t. I 
4-.„«.« . n,nre extended coiument. Mr. W.rr=< 



They a 



urnil about ■ 



m work, 



ichaa 



graphy, noticed in thi 

InlheprcpttMtiotiof ...- , 

been t»ri>ted by Mt. Arthuf Sumner, formerly of 
the Rhode Island Normal School. 

The mapa are remarkably gooc, the type being 
clear and distinct, and the geotral appearance 
DMl and pleaidng. The mechanical esecutlon 
of the book U a etedil W the pobllihers. The 
Introductory part seems W present the general 
principles of the science in a very coociae and in- 
tercatins manner. The general order of discus- 
■ian, Ibc iwrangamenl of topics, and particularly 
the desciiptiTc text being placed beti 
Huestions, all appear lo ho an advani 
uanal order of oar school geographiei 

But "hat itrlkes ua a> of mure consequcacc 
than anything elae, is the ch 
tlon given. 

We well remember the difBcnItj we cipcrienc 
ed, years ago. with the old leil books on geogra- 
phy. There was the regular routine (if names. 
location of places, population of cities, length of 
rlTera, and height of mountains, ail to be com- 
mitted lo memory and recited, parrot-like, and 
then/>fyo«m. Weeonfesswecipcricncedmote 
difficulty in lenching geography than »ny other 
ettidy. 

The recent attention to Physical Geography. 

But we have not before seen a teil book which 
erobodicsthe general laws of PhysicBlOcography, 
and applies them to the atudy of what » uaually 
called Descriptive Geography. For eiamplc, in 
the deacripdoB of North Amrri™, thetwogwat 



commercial maps are rerj "'"•", 
ne upcclmeni of the engratei-nHIW 
n important department of sloiy. h, 
of the a«a» roa^ is essential tv nMi; 
i a knowledge of the ctiiwnw •■* 
rh cflect their location, i) of great WW 
■nd ahould be carefully stadieL ' :| 
) of AlHca wiU attiaet atteotion, M 

Ihe ihaDges, made neceMWy^TW) 
overies Ihere. J 

mend the book to the faTDr»blasU«^ 



stem Stat. VtimV 
.Coonlj.Ohio. TW 
ation hut abort (•! 



ATB received Ibo Second Annus] C»l^ 
f ihe " Soulh-Weatem 8lat» Moi»* 
at Lebanon. War 
on has been in operation — 
111 judging from the sUtisticB gittn ** 
low. It has made rapid progrcsa, and is *il»ii 

Tethod of Instruction la indieatrf by * 
following; _ 

Burinson,-' ■■poundingin." and"d»W 
■ systems will receive due con.idet.B' 
and the "btlltr teag" will not only be aimed •" 
the methods pursocd.hut pupila will have op« 
wnity in Ihe regular classes, or in the W 
School, to put in practice what they may »^ 
rt of leaching from obsOTvalion ani i 

BTiTIBTICS. J 

,f Building »10.»* 

jf Lsnd. three acres <• 

of Apparatnt, in ose I.M] 

fff Library of Ten Book 8,* 

Vols, in Library of Refcreneo Books.. 

e Teachers employed 

....lale Teachers 

Male Pupils enrolled iit Normal Dep.. i 

Female Pupils " " " 

Male Pupils enrolled in Model Dep... 

Female Pupils " " " 

Total numhec Pupils enrolled during the JtM ' 

Sbvbral books He oTcr f->t HO** t» ««fW 

I 



SCHOOL DIKECTORS, TE.U'HEES, 



•iiborihrr',. Alilliuro uu<l PtiMiihcri fiT FOTl'GR A HAMMOND'S NEW UYSTEM OF 

ANSHH', liaiiniT Trcrivnl a nxblr patroiujii- from the mnM cininiiit (eapher* nnd (cholarK 

.-pnnlry ilurinu the |art JMr, (»!<<■ Ih» pTVH-iit niipnrtunit}' lo uffer iheii HTieei* arknowlrdg- 

^'rl!i>- iiaiu>':iin'i aii'l laliiulik- favors nipdwil, itiiU to fi|ilain the i-haiigf rcccutiv made in 

-.k.. 

>!<<"nt i-^il>li>*ieil by ui vat in niir jiidqinriit uuiurpaiM'd. hut a c>Ttfnl cnnilderatiati of Ibe 

I' "f lif liniliT aii'l i--iii'-imiLr. hai< It'll tin (n the cuiicluiian, thai au addition of four page* 

!>ink niit fiiniii'li ninr-- in llip mnMimrr ul thi* >amc iixi, th.-in the prercnt BrniDfienieiit of 
l"Be». 

•r-j'i. r:iFli, iirrinN Tn W flip manilard, an hkII at the nioit rnDveaient price at relail. Tot all 
••■kh, iii.'l ti1thiiii|(li «r luakir i pmpoTlinDHl Rlluwancp tn Ibe wholeaiite trade, it ii difficult 
bli-li Tb" j'fiiii Bi le«» I'.ian this rati-. foniin-lilOTs in tin' same bmiimn take adianlage of 
i-lviih Hi-if inuanl to tliFiowii Intftehl*. than for truth aud honcftT, replete nt Ibit our 
in-nidiii' ar fiiur'liflli:< nf the I'lol nf th'-irs. vbile cbr iiaiii>> prtcp Ik churflcU, thereby increaa- 

pi-id' at tbf- expenM' of (be cuDHumer. 

tliji'itviu fpim iluire whn ■laim no "iher merit over u* than that of publishing a greater 
T f4>r i!ii' luuie n-tail ptirr, hsK drcliled uk to enlarge our Writing Books from twi'Dt7 to 
'four iHiirA, Pt tiTpnlir jirt rent, and adraaee our whDlr^ale prire only aix per cent abore 
piiM>. In lining thii wi- idiall Miiiliuui<ly nvuid an; change in the cO|iiei. aimply adding 
iiul H'iit-iirr-> iin tbv ln>t paui-. l*h' whole scrii-s is now jiulilishcd, with the exception of 
[ •i's'„t. it< hihik'' 'if Iwruiv-foiir pHitra. 

■•' •.!•'.' tilt' ma'. 1-1 i-an Hutl nti fliull with thin additliD. Uenleri will have no objection, 

- i-nir:;- n :ll iir l.irifrr, ill iiinM-quence nf the initeaMil >ak- of the booko. and teachers will 
iii;il III-- ■iiili i-li'-'jrl-- hi'ri.'tofurt! preM-nivd han benn removed, and retain a book in their 

Kh:- b iiu ii.iirr)>rroi'ntnli<iu from rival puhll^h'TK ur their utietits »u undermiue. 

4ir«ni»'i'- -irraniT'-nii-iili' Hiih the bi-»t tMiiHr manuri-'turit iii the vuumry, fur regular sup- 

whit' jKiper iif IhK 1Ir^t qiiality. 

-a|ue. .m- arranjrd ill s perfectly Mftcmutic manner, ciury letter clasneU under a leading 
l> . 4i.-t thi^ plan, nhi-'h is m-i iirrd h\ ■• Cu/.y Hi^M," i> . arriud uiit IhruuRb the entire le- 
M^i II iiui>ur{uu<fi-d hy any initdiratii'n iif Ihc kind, 
'tibnt: ,iiid kind a>ktiraneiii we have lud from nur patrons, and the many good wishu » 

T»pui-i'd tnt 'nir «ui-crtn, Mumiraue n< tn make every effiirt in lupiilying a nyttera that is 
piir>i.ahli , »nrl we iirnniiiii- tml iinly <o dovn<e 'lur time, but ourttlrft tn the work in which ws 

d>r eamcFl hnpr that tbia new elTort on our part will meet with ihc sympathy and hparfr 
ilior. of all inl'rehled in the pauic nf popular education, we bubnrribe outseWet, 
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Kagte AMham,— Tb* WiM TSMher, 



Amosq the acliolari and aulhora whose 
Ame gim a glory lo the Elizabclhsn period 
tof £iigli*h Literature vruBag«r Aecham. He 
«Bed sooa litei the beginning of that brillisnl 
•TBj bol on the page whieh commcm 
diiTalmus deed* and the poetic spirit of 
IRtUeigh and of Sidney, which records the die- 
^>poiiitmenta and the ailceesfes of " mild and 
Berious Spen»cr, " wHch telU of the lofty 
Aspirations of Bacon, and recounts the tri- 
umphs of Shakgpearc, bia name and his laboTs 
dexTTe a place. HU writings an not volU' 
toinoui. They are all comprised in a thin 
quarto, or a small duodecimo. He claimB no 
mention in the stimng chnmicle of the mili- 
tary or the political historian. In troublous 
■time* be led s quin and alniosl nncrentful 
life. He pasted unharmed through a period 
of Utter persecution, and, though a Protect- 
ant, pTManrcd by his innocent, cliitdlike and 
. Itarmlcaa course, the eatecm and even the 
fiiendsbip of men who brought Lady Jane 

'Oreyto the block, andcoudcmed Latinter and 

*Sidley to the stake. 

V He is entitled to the praiM of having been 
the first English writer on Didactics, and of 
l)«ving illustrated, in a course of enthusiaatic 
atndy and wise bittniction, the principles he 
pto&aaed. The work to which we refer, bears 
Ha bonorvd title of '■ The Schoolmaster." It 



the bringing up of youth," the second " teach- 
ing the ready way to the Latin tongue." 

It is not our purpose to present either an 
ahstmct or ■ criticism of this venerable, but 
not antiquated, treatise. Let oar teachers 
■ec for themaelves whether the schoolmaster 
of the nineteenth century cannot learn satne> 
thing from the schoolmaster of the ■uteenth. 
We wish, however, to exhibit to our reader* 
the character and some of Ibc opinions of thia 
early, but almost unknown, teacher. 

He lived in an age of high philological at- 
tainmcnts, when queens read Demosthenes in 
the original, and high bom ladle* preferred 
the solitary study of Plato to the excitement 
of the chase. It was the age in which Sir 
Thomas More and his beloved daughter, MsT' 
garet, talked Latin with their guest Erasmus, 
and the mother of Bncon discusBcd theology 
and kept up a regular correspondence with 
Italian scholars on the eontinenl. Greek waa 
Aseham's fiivorile tongue. " I think," jinyi 
he, in n letter he wrot>' from Qcnnany, " that 
I shall forget all tongues but the Greek, be- 
lote I come home." At the rate he and the 
KngUsh ambassador, whom be accompanied 
abroad, read Greek, his expectation seems 
well founded. In three years, reading fbur 
days in the week, they finished Herodotus, 
five trttgedicB, three orations of Socrates and 
seventeen of Demosthenes. He could not, 
however, have been in great danger of forget- 
ting the sister tongue of antiquity, lor, as 
Latin secretary lo the English court, he had 
to indite, on the occasion of Mary's marriage 
to Phil^ II, no ksa than forty-Hven lettet 
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That Cristes gospel truly wolde preche : 

• #•### 

Wyd was his parisch, and houses fer atondur ; 
But he ne lafte not for rejn ne thondur, 
In sickesse ne in meschief to visite 
The ferrest in his parische, moche and lite, 
TJppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 
This noble ensample unto his scheep he gaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte. 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte : 
And this figure he addid yit thereto ; 
That, if gold ruste, what schulde yren doc ? 
For, if a priest be foul, on whom we truste, 
No wondur is a lewid man to ruste." 

Lydgate resembles Chaucer in style. He 
belongs to the fifteenth century. 

" So faint ant mate of weariness I was. 
That I me laid adown upon the grasa. 
Upon a brinke, shortly for to tell. 
Beside the river of a crystal well." 

Skelton lived in the early part of Henry 
Eighth's reign. (Died 1529.) « Though 
ready to coin words," says Hallam, he <« has 
comparatiTely few that are obsolete." He was 
a satirist, but not a great poet. 

** What trow ye they say more 
Of the bishops' lore ? 
How in matters they be raw : 
They lumber forth the law, 
And judge it as they will, 
For other men's skill. 
Expounding out their clauses, 
And leave their own causes. 
In their principal cure 
They make but little sure. 
And meddles very light 
In the church's right. 
• • # # 

What could the Turk do more 
With all his false lore ?" 

"CoLix Clout." 

There is some delicacy in the expression of 
the following, from the same author : — 

•* Well made, well wrought. 
Far may be sought 
Ere you can find 
So courteous, to kind 
As merry Margaret, 
This midsummer flower 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower." 

The «'ra8ton Letters" belong to the ftf. 



teenth century. They are in prose, and are 
the records of the Paston family. Some of 
them, especially the hve letter; are quite 
amusing. Besides showing the progress of 
the English language, they diadoae some in- 
teresting domestic affairs. 

Sir Thomas More wrote excellent En^ish 
prose. ** This eminent man," says Spalding, 
" wrote purely, naturally and perspicuously. 
His style, indeed, has very great excellence. 
• • • His historieal writings are among 
the yery earliest that belong to our period.** 
•« Utopia " is the best known of More'a Latin 
works. 

** This I admonish you to do ; that, whether 
you write of serious matters or of trifles, yon 
write with diligence and consideration, pre- 
meditating of it before. Neither will it be amiss, 
if you flrst indite it in English ; for then it msy 
more easily be translated into Latin, whilst the 
mind, free from inventing, is attantire to find 
apt and eloquent words.*' 

Letter to Ms Children^ Sept^ A, D, 1525. 

Roger Asoham was contemporary with 
More. (Bom, 1615 ; died, 1568.) His sen- 
tences axe not so smooth as Moxe'a. The 
quotation following, is from the preface to 
*• Toxophilus," a treatise on Archery. 

** He that will write well in any tongue, mast 
follow this counsel of Aristotle : to speak as the 
common people do, to think as wise men do : as 
so should every roan understand him, and the 
judgment of wise men allow him.' 



» 



Aschazn was the author of the *• School- 
master." 

To gire a specimen of Spenser's style is 
to pluck a leaf as a representation of the 
tree. He lived in the golden day of good 
Queen Besft, to whose court he was introduc- 
ed by Sydney. It was in Ireland that his 
Fairy Queen had its birth. Writers find more 
pleasure in the study of its language than 
from their interest in its thoughts. The poem 
itself is so often met that a specimen, were it 
easy to be had, would only be useful as a con- 
trast to the writings of the older poets. Those 
whose love of his style has been sufficiently 
zealous to lead them through its endless paths, 
may be better able to judge of its merits than 
the writer of this article. To most readers, 
tiie poem ia duU. 
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Looking back upon the progreKS of the 
Snglish liinguage from the time of Wiclif and 
Chaucer tu the daj'a of Spenser, one may dis- 
cover a change, not more in the orthography 
and style of thelxnguage than in its methods 
of eipresaion. Id Chaucer, the student finda 
• healthfui predoniinence of thought over lan^ 
guagc : in the more modem writers an ob' 
■curity of thought and idea under an exu- 
berance of wordi. 

Spenser and Shakfpearc were contemporo. 
ry, Theii age, the latter half of the siiteenth 
centuTf, is distinguished fur the number and 
merit of its excellent writers. 

To detect the progreM of prose literature, the 
reader may compare the following, from Wic- 
lif s Bible, with the common Tenion, trans- 
lated in I6U. 

■' Syle yo dome thsl ghe be not dcmcd. Foi 
in what doom ye dpinen ; ye schulen be demcd, 
tnd in Khat mnurc ye mcten ; it achnl be meler 



litil IT 



icoftl 






in thin owne ygbe f 

biother, btolher auffce, X scbsl do out 

Tpoctite do out drst the beem of tbia 
tliane thou ichalt le to do out the m 
rsbeof thi brother." 



Kind Words. 



Dow little " words of kindnoas " c 
Within the power of nil lo Biro ; 

On stony heiirts they may be lost, 
la heart* of fleah they sink to li 

How ten there are who slay to h«ai 
The suffering man's sad lale of b 

Wkoieek to dry the acnlding tear, 



iwiiig hi 



Tft irorda of kin 



Lift 



uptl 



! Hd— driie 



f.bytb 



way. 



D ihe darknesi Into day. 
^ea CDUTBgc faint and fainter groiia, 
And life more darksome to ihc aiiad, 
The heart in tain looki for repose 

Prom poina and toils of human kind,— 
TAm kindly words outspoke in love 

"Will check the biilows" mighty roll, 

And peace tomes in, Kke Noah'a dove, 

"With twigs of hope to cheer the aoul. 



Home Education. 

THEitE is a prevotling error in reference to 
thia department of education. There are mul- 
titudes of parents who consider their duly 
performed when they have furnished their 
children with the required quota of books 
and placed them under the care and instmo- 
tion of Che appointed teacher. 

Aa far as this goes we have noeiceptiona lo 
take, but this is not enough. The child needs 
a Home Education— it is absolutely a nnwui- 
ty, without which one eisential element in 
the proper development of the mind is lost. 
By Home Education we do not mean the rig- 
id rule wo have known some parents to adopt 
towards their children, of requiring in the 
evening a strict recitation of the lessons of 
tlie day, and when rccilcd in accordance with 
the letter of the teil book, to pronounce it 
satisfactory. We believe in the child's obtain- 
a knowledge of mechacica at the proper lime, 
but we do not believe in the mechanieiil reci- 
tations, without one single well defined idek 
in the mind that will be of future benefit. 

Every child has his peculiar trials at school 
and they arc to him, actual. The parent has 
passed through them and the experience 
mature years makes them appear to him 
mere bubbles in the nir soon to explode 
and vonish away. They are iiol to with the 
child — they are reaUtie; and oftentimea dis- 
courage and dishearten him. and lead him to 
wish there were no such thing as school, end 
Ijj and by, his ambition is gone and be does 
jt core to learn. 

Now here is where Homo Education per- 
foim* its mission. When the child rctuml 
from school with a disheartened and down- 
TBsion, the warm sympathies of the 
parent should Bow out to meet him. The 
child ahould be encounvged to unbosom his 
trials and his difiicultieii, and it is the privi- 
lege and duty of the parent by counsel and 
encouragement, to assist him to overcome 
them. OllcntLmcs these difdculcica arise from 
clearly understanding some simple prin- 
le. Other boys aeein to catch the idea, 
ich he does not, and the (car of ridicule 
and laughter, deters him from asking for in- 
toimatioa. TluspriudttlenjAj- bccsBcnlial Id 
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the proper understanding of what is to follow, 
and, as a matter of course, what succeeds is 
equally unintelligible, and then comes a sul- 
len inactivity and loss of ambition. 

The familiar acquaintance, on the part of 
the parents, with the disposition of the chUd, 
together with a proper interest in his studies, 
helps him to meet and overcome what is to 
him an apparently insurmountable difficulty. 

But the question naturally arises, how is 
this home education to be accomplished, if 
the child has a natural aversion for study ? 
The mode is the same whether the child loves 
study or not — the difference consists only in 
the amotmi, for, the sronger the natural aver- 
sion to study, the greater the necessity for 
home education. History furnishes a multi- 
tude of examples of great attainments under 
the most difficult circumstances. 

What child would not be interested in the 
narration of these facts? Let the parents 
spend some time and labor is hunting up such 
interesting anecdotes, and when the ambition 
of the child begins to falter, then, in the style 
of a narrative, bring out these illustrations 
and watch with care the effect upon his mind. 
His interest will be excited, fresh courage 
aroused, new ambition will be awakened, 
and he will put forth an energy of pur- 
pose he did not dream that he possessed. 
We remember very distinctly our first clear 
idea of the true form of the globe, and 
its diurnal and annual motions. It was 
gained by the simple experiment of tying a 
string to the stem of an apple and revolving 
it in the air. The untviisting of the string 
represented the daily motion of the earth upon 
its axis, and the revolution of the apple in a 
large circle represented its annual motion 
around the sun. 

It is an easy matter for a parent to throw 
around the task of the child these pleasing 
influences, and to meet, by a careful study of 
the disposition and habits of his mind, all 
these difficulties which retard his progress. 

But there is another feature in home educa- 
tion full as important as that we have noticed. 
It is the proper attention to the moral facul- 
ties of the mind. Every child is exposed at 
school, in his intercourse with his school com- 
panions, to many evil influences. We are 
aware that, as a general thing, the children 



who attend our schools during the week, it- 
tend the house of God on the Sabbath, and 
many of them the Sabbath ScbooL At home, 
also, they may be surrounded by a general in- 
fluence fbr good. But this does not alwaji 
meet the case. The habits of the man aie 
forming in the child, and if he be exposed to 
pernicious influences, his tatan fife will besr 
their imprint. Let a parent be as earefol ss 
it is possible for any one to be, the youthful 
mind witt come in contact with vice, in one or 
another of its varied forms — to escape which 
it is impossible. The duty of the parent, 
then, is plain. This wicked influence must 
be overcome by a stronger influence for good. 
A high moral sentiment must be inculcated, 
and so permeate the whole being that the mind 
vnll be filled with strong fieelings of repug- 
nance to the very appearance of eviL 

To accomplish this is the nobloU mission of 
home education. The education of the intel- 
lect alone, is of little worth in oompanson 
with the nobler dements of man. The finer 
feelings of the heart must be developed, else 
there is a want of completeness and symmetry. 
The fireside, then, must be made pleasant and 
agreeable, and the anxieties of business or 
household carea should not be allowed to set- 
tle upon the hearth stone to cast a shadow of 
gloom upon the buoyant spirits of the young. 
This should be to them a sacred place, where 
they will ever gain lessoms of wisdom, and to 
which they will daily look forward with feel- 
ings of unmingled delight. 

Home education, then, is a duty of no small 
self denial and patience, but it brings with it 
a glorious reward. When its claims shaU 
come to be fully realized, and acted upon, by 
every household, then may we look for a gene- 
ration of patriots and noble men, such as the 
world has never yet seen. 

I. D. JB. 



Beranger's Latest Lyrio. 

The following is a translation of what is 
supposed to be Berang^'s latest composition. 
It is understood to have been sent as a com- 
peting poem to a gentleman in this country, 
who had offered a munificent prize for the 
best poem on the Battle of Stirling. It has 
been translated by a gentleman who has 
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adertakeu to superintend the publication of 
le poems which were unsuccessful in that 
>mpetition. The volume will contain poems 
f almost all the celebrated poets of the day. 

STIRLING BRIDGE— WALLACE. 

You cannot pass !" was the stem reply of the 
Scottish sentinelle 

o those who came flrom England's host, King 
Edward's terms to tell. 

O soldier," cried the friars then, "beware our 
Sovereign's wrath ! 

leware how you dispute to-day his army's on- 
ward path ! 

ro tell your chief to send away his forces from 
this place, 

Lud yield himself, as well he may, to Edward's 
kingly grace ! " 

> Tou pass not by t " was still the cry of the 
Scottish sentinelle { 

• Tell Surrey that his threaU hate failed our 

gallant hearts to quell ; 

We throw him stem defiance back across that 
sluggish flood, 

fHiose waters e'er the day has closed shall pur- 
pled be with blood ; 

We came not here to treat, we came to win with 
our right hand 

rhe speedy disenthrallment of our own dear 
mountain land." 

* Ha ! pass we not ?'* said fierce Warenne, "then 

let the caitiffs know 
We'll drive them from their rocky perch with 

sword, and spear, and bow ; 
They think, the boors, to emulate the deeds done 

in the pass 
Of old Thermopylae, with great and good Leoni- 

das! 
But forward now, my gallant bands, o'er stream, 

and bush, and brake. 
And let the ScoUish rebels see how great is their 

mistake." 



'* They must not pass," now ran adown the form- 
ing Scottish ranks. 

As Surrey's army spread themselves along the 
river's banks ; 

A fierce invaders meed be theirs on this eventfiil 
day. 

And, Scotland, yours a grand renown that ne'er 
can pass away ; 

See, see, the northern shore they seek, the north- 
em bank they gain ! 

Down, Scotchmen, from the crag, and iweep 
their leopards from the plain. 



" They must not pass !" was still the cry of Sco- 
tia's men-at-arass ; 

And, rising o'er the clash of steel and war's most 
dire alarms, 

It sounded on the battle-plain and cowed their 
Southron foes, 

And, long before that autumn day had reached its 
dreary close. 

Of that great host that crossed the Forth so gay 
and fvill of life, 

A shattered, broken few were all that 'scaped the 
deadly strife, 



They did not pass. The North was saved, and 

Scotland from that time 
That Stirling bridge was won, now dates her 

glorious golden prime ; 
For on that bloody day was gained the freedom 

of her land. 
And fadeless wreaths around her brows were 

twined by Wallace's hand. 
By hi* who raised old Scotland's name till Ro« 

man stars grew dim : 
Are monuments required to keep alive the fame 

of Aim f • 



*Th« old ehsntoiuiier over whose remaini the gravs 
has so lately closed, with that playfUl irony of which 
he was so great a master, adds in a note to this line, 
that " a learned and public spirited aequaintance of 
his Is projecting a aeheme for the building of a m<mtt* 
ment to Noah on Mount Ararat. The fabric is to be an 
obelisk of Peterhead granite. An entablature on the 
one side of the batement it to record the account of the 
Deluge, as given in Oeneais, and on the other the name 
of the originator of ihe scheme, his birth, literary 
works, public tpirited acta, etc." He further adds 
that " a great meeting to promote this object is to be 
held on the plains of Syria, and that aU the descendants 
of Shem and Japhet are to be inrited to snbaeribe to 
the rooaument fUnd. " The sMeting is to be held on the 
anniversary of the Flood, as aettled by Newton's ehro- 
nobgy, and the Khan of Tartary and the Emperor of 
Austria are to be the chief speakers. 



ThonuM Jeflbnon on Popular Sduoation. 

We would call the attention of our readers 
to the following opinions of Thomas Jefferson 
upon the subject of popular education, which 
we find in the Alabama Educational Journal. 

•*No man had a larger share in shapii^'* 
our political institutions than Mr. Jefferso. 
No one has ever understood better than he, 
the genius of those institutions. He may eren 
be called the founder of the school of politi- 
ciani who hold to this doctrine of limited 
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That Crittet gospel tnily wolde preche : 

Wjd was hit parisch, and houses fer aKmdar ; 
But he ne lafte not for reyn ne thondur, 
In dckesse ne in meschief to risite 
The ferrest in his parische, moche and lite, 
XJppon his feet, and in his hond a staf. 
This nohle ensample unto his scheep he gaf, 
That ferst he wroughte, and after that he taughte. 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte : 
And this figure he addid yit thereto ; 
That, if gold ruste, what schulde yren doo ? 
For, if a priest he foul, on whom we truste, 
No wondur is a lewid man to ruste." 

Lydgate resembles Chaucer in style. He 
belongs to the fifteenth century. 

** So faint ant mate of weariness I was, 
That I me laid adown upon the grasa. 
Upon a brinke, shortly for to tell, 
Beside the riTer of a crystal well." 

Skelton lived in the early part of Henry 
Eighth's reign. (Died 1529.) *• Though 
ready to coin words," says HaUam, he <* has 
comparatiTely few that are obsolete." He was 
a satirist, but not a great poet. 

•• What trow ye they say more 
Of the bishops' lore ? 
How in matters they be raw : 
They lumber forth the law. 
And judge it as they will, 
For other men's skill. 
Expounding out their clauses. 
And leave their own causes. 
In their principal cure 
They make but little sure. 
And meddles rery light 
In the church's right. 
« * * • 

What could the Turk do more 
With all his false lore }" 

"CoLiK Clout." 

There is some delicacy in the expression of 
the following, firoi^ the same author : — 

•* Well made, well wrought. 
Far may be sought 
Ere you can find 
So courteous, so kind 
As merry Margaret, 
This midsummer flower 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower." 

The "Paston Letters" belong to the fif- 



teenth century. They axe in prose, and are 
the records of the Fasten fiunily. Some of 
them, especially the love letUrt, are quite 
amusing. Besides showing the progress of 
the English language, they disclose some in- 
t^resting domestic affiurs. 

Sir Thomas More wrote excellent English 
prose. ** This eminent man," says Spalding, 
" wrote purely, naturally and perspicuously. 
His style, indeed, has very great excellence. 
* * * ffis historieal writings are among 
the yery earliest that belong to our period." 
•• Utopia " is the best known of More's Latin 
works. 

** This I admonish you to do ; that, whether 
you write of serious matters or of trifles, you 
write with diligence and consideration, pre- 
meditating of it before. Keither will it be amiss, 
if you first indite it in English ; for then it may 
more easily be translated into Latin, whilst the 
mind, free from inventing, is attentiTe to find 
apt and eloquent words." 

Letter to hit CkOdren, Sept., A, D, 1525. 



Roger Ascham was contemporarj with 
More. (Bom, 15U; died, 1568.) His sen- 
tences are not so smooth as Moie's. The 
quotation following, is from the pie&ce to 
<• Toxophilus," a treatise on Archery. 

" He that will write well in any tong:ue, must 
follow this counsel of Aristotle : to speak as the 
common people do, to think as wise men do : as 
so should CTery man 'understand him, and the 
judgment of wise men allow him." 

Ascham was the author of the •* School- 
master." 

To gire a specimen of Spenser's style is 
to pluck a leaf as a representation of the 
tree. He liyed in the golden day of good 
Queen Bes$, to whose court he was introduc- 
ed by Sydney. It was in Ireland that his 
Fairy Queen had its birth. Writers find more 
pleasure in the study of its language than 
from their interest in its thoughts. The poem 
itself is so often met that a specimen, were it 
easy to be had, would only be useful as a con- 
trast to the writings of the older poets. Those 
whose loye of his style has been suflicicntly 
sealous to lead them through its endless paths, 
may be better able to judge of its merits than 
the writer of this article. To most readers, 
the poem ia dulL 
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I.ooking bnck upon the progresi of the 
flngli^ Isn^agc from tbc time of WicUf ond 
Ch«ac«T to tbc dajg of Spenter. one may dis- 
cover B chanjie, not more in the ortbography 
Bnd style of the language than in ita methods 
of eiprrMian. In Chaucer, the aCudent Bnds 
aheallhful prcdominenec of thought over laa- 
pu^: in the more modem writers an ob- 
Bcuiity of thought and idea under on vsu- 
faerance of vordn. 

Spenter and Shakepeare were oontenipora- 
17. Their axe, the latttr half of the aixleenth 
centuiy, ia diatiiii^ahed for the number and 
Boerit of it* eiccllcnt writerB. 

To detect the progreu of prose literature, the 
reader may compare the following, from Wie- 
lEf a Bible, with the common version, trans- 
lated in 161 1. 

■• N'jie ye dcmc that ghe be not dcmed. For 
m j-e demeo : ye ichulen be demed, 



igeau 



o you. But wl 
in the yghe of thi brother and seeil not 

bioiher. brother suiTrc. I tchal do out ■ n 
litin yghe, and to a bcem ia in thin ownc 
Ypociite do out first t 
Ihione thou schalt se 
f^hc of tUi Iirolher." 



lilil n 



eem of thin yghc, and 



Kind W^Of da. 



How little " wordi of kindness " cost,— 

Within the poKcr of oil 10 give; 
Ob Btonj heartii they may be toil. 

In heart* of flesh ihey sink to Iits. 
Hdw few there are who stay to bear 

The Riflering man's sad tale of woe ; 
Who seek to dry tbe scalding tear. 

And make the larroniDg heart to glow. 
T(t words of kitidnex. dropped like rain, 

On weary hearts met by the way, 
lift op the sad — drire off his pain. 

And turn the darkness into day. 
^Hien courage fnint and fainter ^ons. 

And life more darksome to the mind. 
Tie heart in rain looks for repose 

Prom poins and toils of human kind,— 
Thai kindly words outspoke In love 

Will check the billows' mighty roll, 
And peaie eomea in, like Nooh's dore. 

With twigs of hope to cheer the soul. 

IcUiOOD BoouiTUi, Ja. 



Home SducatloD. 

Theru is a prerniling error in reference to 
this department of cdncation. There are mul- 
liludea of parents who consider their duty 
performed when they have ftimished their 
children with the required quota of books 
and placed thcro under the care and inatruc- 
ya of the appointi^d teacher. 
As far as this goes we have noexceptionato 
tuke, but this is not enough. Tbechild needs 
Home Bdueation— it is absolutely a nermi- 
fy, without which one esaential element in 
the proper dciclopment of the mind is lost. 
Hy Home Education we do not mean the rig- 
id rule we have known some parents to adopt 
towards their children, of requiring in the 
evetuug a strict recitation of the lessons of 
the day, and when rccitt'd in accordnnce with 
the letter of the text book, to pronounce it 
satisfactory. We believe in the child's obtain- 
n knowledge of mechanics at the proper time, 
but we do not believe in the meohnnical reci- 
tations, without one single well de^ed idea 
in the mind that will be of future benefit. 

Every child has his peculiar trials at school 
and they are to him, adnal. The parent has 
passed through thorn and the eipericuco 
of mature years makes them appear to him 
as mere bubbles in the air soon to explode 
and vanish away. They are nol to with tbo 
child — they arc reatitiet, and oftentimes dis- 
courage and dishearten him, and lead him to 
wish there were no such thing as school, and 
by and by, his ambition is gone and be doos 
cut cure to Icam. 

Now here is where Home Education per- 
form* its mission. When the child retumi 
from school with a disheartened and down- 
expression, the warm sympothies of the 
parent should Sow out to meet him. The 
child shonld be encouraged to unbosom his 
Iriald and his difficulties, and it is the privi- 
and duly of the parent by counsel and 
encouragement, to assist him to overcome 
them. Oltentimcs these difiiculties arise from 
clearly understonding some simple prin- 
ciple. Other boys seem to catch the idea, 
hich he does not, and the fear of ridicule 
and laugiitL-r. deters him from asking for in- 
iiiAiXQ^uo* Tiuf iLriiicji.dc iuAT hccucntiol to 
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the proper iiiid«r«tjindmg of what U to foUow, 
and, as a matter of rour»e, what succeed* U 
vqunlly unintelliipble, and thm come* a ml- 
Icti ioactivitf and loss of ambition. 

The familiar ucquaintaticei on the part of 
the parcDta, with the dispoution of the child, 
together with a proper interest in his gtndiex, 
helps him to meet and overcome what is to 
him an apparently insurmountabli! diffieult;. 
But the qut^stion naturally arises, how is 
Ibis home education to be accomplished, if 
the child has a natural atcrsion for study ) 
The mode is the same whether the chi!d loves 
itudy or not— the difference coosisla only in 
the ajn™ii(, for, the sronger the natural aver- 
■ion to study, the greater the Bcceaaity for 
home education. History furnishes a multi- 
tude of cxamplei of great 
the most dlfScult ci; 

What child would not be interested in the 
narration of these tacts! Let the parents 
spend some time and labor is hunting up such 
interesting anecdotes, and when the ambition 
of the child begins to folter, (hen, in the styli 
of a narrative, bring out these illustration* 
and watch with care the effect upon his 
His interest will be excited, fresh courage 
aroused, new ambition will be awakened, 
and he will put forth an energy of pur- 
pose he did not dream that he possessed. 
We remember very distinctly our first clear 
idea of the true form of the globe, and 
its diurnal and annual motions. It wi 
gained by the wmple espcriment of tying 
string to the stem of an apple and revolving 
it in the air. The untwisting of the string 
represented the doily motion of the earth upon 
its aiis, and the revolution of the appli 
large circle represented its annual I 
around the sun. 

It is an easy matter for a parent to throw 
around the task of the cliild these ph 
influences, and to meet, by a careful study of 
the disposition and habits of his mind, all 
these difficulties wliich retard his progress. 

But there Is another feature in home educa- 
tion full as important as that we have noticed. 
It is the proper attention to the moral facul- 
ties of the mind. Every child is exposed at 
Bchooli in his intercourse wlthhlsachool 
poniona, to many evil influences. Wi 
aware that, as a general thing, the children 



who attend our schools during the week, it- 
tend the house of God on the Sabbath, inil 
many of them the Sabbath SchooL At home. 
alio, they may bcsurrounded by a general in' 
flucnce for good. But this does not aiwoyt 
meet the cose. The habits of the man are 
forming in the child, and if he be exposed IB 
pemictou* influences, his future life will b«r 
their imprint. Let a parent be »a careful u 
it is possible for any one to be, the youtbfid 
mind mil come in Kwtoet with vice, in one or 
.nother of its varied forms — to escape which 
it is impossible. The duty of the parmt, 
then, ia plain. This wicied influence must 
ne by a stronger influence for good. 
A high moral sentiment must be incutotlcd, 
id so permeate the whole being that the mind 
will be filled with strong feelings of repug- 
mce to the very oppearancc of evil. 
To accomplish thi* is the nobhil misMon of 
jme education. The education of the intel- 
lect alone, is of little worth in compariwn 
with the nobler elements of man. The liner 
feelinga of the heart must be developed, else 
there is a want of completeness and symmFtry. 
The fireside, then, must be made pleasant and 
agreeable, and the anxieties of business or 
household cares should not be allowed to set- 
tle upon the hearth stone to caitt a shadow of 
gloom upon the buoyant spidts of the joung. 
I'his should be to them a sacred place, where 
they will ever gain lemoms of wisdom, and to 
which they will daily look forward with feel- 
ings of un mingled delight. 

Uome education, then, is a duty of no small 
self denial and patience, but it brings with it 
a glorious reword. When its claims thall 
come to be fully realiaed, and acted upon, by 
every household, then may we look for a gene- 
ration of patriots and noble men, such as the 
world has never yet seen. 



BaraixcM's I^atMt I^rlo. 

The follOB-ing is a translation of what is 
supposed to be Ueronger's latest composilinn. 
It is understood to have been sent as a com- 
peting poem to a gentleman in this country, 
who had offered a niuniScent prize for the 
best poem on the Battle of Stirling. It bai 
been translated by a gentleman who has 
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idertaken to superintend the publication of 
le poems which were unsuccessful in that 
»mpetition. The yolume will contain poems 
f almost all the celebrated poets of the day. 

STIRLING BRIDGB— WALLACE. 
You cannot pass !" was the stem reply of the 

Scottish senttnelle 
those who came from England's host, King 

Edward's terms to tell. 
O soldier," cried the friars then, "beware our 

Sovereign's wrath 1 
cware how you dispute to-day his army's on- 
ward path \ 
ro tell your chief to send away his forces flrom 

this place, 
.nd yield himself, as well he may, to Edward's 

kingly grace ! ** 

' Tou pass not by 1 " was still the cry of the 
Scottish sentinelle { 

' Tell Surrey that his thrcaU hate failed our 
gallant hearts to quell ; 

JTe throw him stem defiance back across that 
sluggish flood, 

TThone waters e'er the day has closed shall pur- 
pled be with blood ; 

We came not here to treat, we came to win with 
our right hand 

rhe speedy disenthrallment of our own dear 
mountain land." 



* Ha ! pass we not ?" said fierce Warenne, "then 

let the caitiffs know 
We'll drive them from their rocky perch with 

sword, and spear, and bow ; 
They think, the boors, to emulate the deeds done 

in the pass 
Of old Thermopylaj, with great and good Leoni- 

das! 
But forward now, my gallant bands, o'er stream, 

and bush, and brake. 
And let the Scottish rebels see how great Is their 

mistake." 

" They must not pass," now ran adown the form- 
ing Scottish ranks, 

As Surrey's army spread themseWes along the 
riTcr's banks ; 

A fierce invaders meed be theirs on this eTentful 
day. 

And, Scotland, yours a grand renown that ne'er 
can pass away ; 

See, see, the northem shore they seek) the north- 
em bank they gain ! 

Down, Scotchmen, firom the crag, and sweep 
their leopards from the plain. 



*' They must not pass !" was still the cry of Sco- 
tia's men-at-arsss ; 

And, rising o'er the clash of steel and war's most 
dire alarms. 

It sounded on the battle-plain and cowed their 
Southron foes, 

And, long before that autumn day had reached its 
dreary close, 

Of that great host that crossed the Forth so gay 
and fall of life, 

A shattered, broken few were all that 'scaped the 
deadly strife. 

They did not pass. The North was saved, and 

Scotland from that time 
That Stirling bridge was won, now dates her 

glorious golden prime ; 
For on that bloody day was gained the freedom 

of her land. 
And fadeless wreaths around her brows were 

twined by Wallace's hand. 
By his who raised old Scotland's name till Ro« 

man stars grew dim : 
Are monuments required to keep alive the fame 

of Aim f • 



*Tb9 old ehansonnier over whose remains the grave 
has BO lately closed, with that plajrfUl irony of which 
he WM BO great a matter, adds in a note to this line, 
that ** a learned and public ipirited acqnsintsnce of 
his is projecting a ichenic for the buildiiig of a mona* 
ment to Noah on Mount Ararat. The fabric is to be an 
obelisk of Peterhead granite. An entablature on the 
one tide of the basement it to record the account of the 
Deluge, ss given in Osnetit, and on the other the name 
of the originator of the toheme, his birth, literary 
workt, public tpirited actt, etc.*' He f^irther addt 
that ** a great meeting to promote thit object it to be 
held on the plaint of Syria, and that sU the detcendants 
of Bhem and Japhet are to be invited to tubecribe to 
the monument fund. " The meeting it to be held on the 
anniversary of the Flood, ss settled by Newton's chro- 
nology, and the Khan of Tartary and the Emperor of 
Austria are to be the chief speakers. 

Scotitnan, 



Thomas Joflbraonon Popular Xdnoatioii. 

We would call the attention of our readera 
to the following opinions of Thomas Jefferson 
upon the subject of popular education, which 
we iind in the Alabama Educational JoumaL 

••No man had a larger ihare in ahapip'* 
our political institutions than Mr. Jefferso. 
No one has erer understood better than he^ 
the geniuB of those institutions. He may even 
be called the founder of the school of politi- 
eiani who hold to this doctrine of limited 
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powere of government, aaA none of tiia disri- 
plea, at thu day, will claiii lo have outttrip- 
pod their great motM in political iciencc. 
The following puugc from his writingii, col- 
lected by the commlsiioner of public schools 
of Ohio, prove, not only that hr regarded Ebc 
encouragement of education as one of the ap- 
propriate functions of ftovcmmeiit, but that 
> lie caccemed universal intcllifcencc n* the ^ral 
bulwark of free tnatitutiona. Would that 
larger number of those a moDg ui, who profe: 
to make him thcu political oracLr, stuind hi* 
opinions and imitatiid hia example on this 

NK. IIFFBMOlt'a PLAN OF A XBPEBLtCA!! SCHOOL 

In the rerl^n of the laws of Virginia. 
about 1777, he proposed ttuce distinct grades 
of education. I. lUementaTjr schools, to be 
held in hundreda or wards of a proper eiie 
•nd population for a school, in which reading, 
writing and arithnietic should be taught. 2. 
Colleges for a middle degree of instruction, 
calculated for the common purposes of life, 
in twenty-fbui' districta. 3. An university or 
an ultimate grade for teaching the sciences 
generally, and in thetr hifhcst degree. He 
also piopoaed the establishment of a librniy. 
In a letter to John Adanu, of July 5, ISlt: 
•' When sobered by ■iperitnec, I hope oui 
successor* vill turn their attention to The ad- 
vantages of education — I mean cduciLtion os 
the broad acale. •••••! hope Che 
ueoeaaitj wiU, at tengtb, be seen, of establish- 
ing institntionB here as in Ei^rope, where eve- 
ry branch of science, uieAil ot tUn day, tnay 
b« taught in it* highest degree. Hnve you ev- 
er turned your thoughts to the plan of such 
an iaatitutioa i I mean to a epeciticntiun of 
the particular actencea of real use In human 
affitbv, and how they might be »o. graded as 
to require to many profeaaon only a« might 
bring them within the viewa of a just but on- 
Sghtened economy i " 

To CoL Yancey, January 16, ISIO : ■■ The 
Uterary fund ii ■ solid provisiou, unices 
lost lA the impendinf bankruptcy. If the 
Legislature would add to that apeipeiaal tax 
ot a cent a head on the population of the 
State, it would act agoing at unec, and forever 
maintain a lyatemof primary or ward schoolH, | 



and an onivenity, where mi^t be taught, in 
its highest degree, emy branch of science 
useful in OUT time and countiy. • • ■ • 
If a nation expects to be ignorant, and free, 
in a state of ciTiliiatian, It expocls what nev- 
er was and never will be. The functionaries 
of every government have propensities to 
command at will the liberty and property of 
their conitituents. There is no safe depout 
for these, but with the people themaclTea ; nor 
can they be safe with them without informa- 
tion. Wlken the press ia-free and erery man 
able to read, all ia aafe-" 

ToDr.Prieatly, January 27, 1800: xAbout 

twenty yean a^, I drew a bill for ourLeps- 

\ whiob proposed to lay off every county 

I hnnilred* or towashipa of Bve or six 

miles square. In the centre of each of them 

o be a free EnKlith scbooL Tbe whole 

State was also laid off in ten diaOleta, in each 

of which waa to be a college for ttwchjag the 

ItLDgunges, geography, aurreying, and other 

useful things of that grade ; and thai a ainglt 

tbrtheadenoea. About three yean 

sgo tbcy enacted that part of ny bill which 

related lo Rngliah aohoob, except that, Instead 

of obliging, tbey left it optional in tbt court ot 

every county to carry it iato ezaontiOB or not. 

I think it probable that the pattrf tbcpUn 

for the middle grade of education may alio 

be brought forward in due lime." 

To Mr- Conea, Nov. U, 1817. nifing that 
tbe Virginia LegialatMa ahould ••enter it 



folIowB : ' ' For this purpose I have aketched 
and put In the hands of a member, a bill de- 
lineating a practicable plan, entirely within 
the mcona they hav: on hand, deatioed to this 
objcG^ My bill proposaa, 1, Elemoitary 
schools in every county, which ahall place 
ry houieholder within three miles of a 
school. District colleges, which places every 
r within a day's ride of a college, where he 
may dispose of his sons. 3. An ttnivenity, 
healthy and central situation, with tbe 
of the lands, buildings, and fluids of the 
central coll^, if they will accept that place 
' "icii establiahmeLt. Lt the lat will be 
taught reading, writing, Doamon arilhaietic 
id general notions of geography. IntheSd, 
icient and modem langnagaa, geo^rr^hy ful- 
ly, a higher dcgm " 
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n fuid the elementary principlfs of I dred and eighteen pupils; and Sve eoUege* 
carigation. In the 3id, oil the useful icicncco, with seven hundlcd and eighteen Btudetiti, to 



IS of development. 
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which last clauses of institutions 
dred and twenty thousand ilollora hare 
been given, and the nliol? approprintioiu 
for cducntion pstimated at two and a half 
millions of dollars ! 'n'hat a pigm}' to this is 
Virginia becoming, with a population almott 
equal to that of New York. And whence 
this difference ! Prom the difference rxiler* 
set on the value of knowledge, and the pro* 
perity it produces." 



a their highest d<^Tei>. To ol! of 

added a selection from the elementary schools 

of subjects of the most promising genius, 

vhosc parents arc too poor to give them flir- 

ther education, to be carried at the public ei- 

peaae through the college and universitj-. llic 

object is to bring into action that masa of tal- 
ent which lies buried in povcrlj in everj 

connty for want of the n 

■nd thus give activity 

■•(hich in proportion to i 

be the double or treble what it is in 

Iriea, The expense of the elementary schools 

Is proposed to be levied on the wealth of 

county, and all children, rich and poor, to 

educated at these three years gratis. The 

(lensc of the colleges and university, admitting 

two professors to each of the tonner, and ten 

to the latter, can be completely and penua- 

Bcntly established with a sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars in addition to tbe pres- 
«it fund of our central college. Our literary 

fund has already on hand, and appropriated 

to these purposes, a sum of »eren hnndred 
Ihousojid dollars, and that increasing yearly. 
This is, in fact and substance, the plan 1 pro- 
posed in a bill forty years ago, but oceoraino- 
dated to the ctrcumdtanees of this, instead of 
that day." 

Ta Joseph C. Cabell, Nov. 23, 1320 : "Sure- 
Ij Gov. Clinton's disploy of the gigantic ef- 
forts of New York towards the education of 
Iter citLieni, will stimulate the pride as well 
•s patriotisni of our legislature, to look to the 
RputalioTi and safety of their own country, 
to rescue it from becoming the Barbary of the 
Union, and falling Into the ranks of our own 
Dcgroea. To that condition it is faac sinking. 
We shall be in the hands of the other Suies, 
What bur iudigeoous predecessors were when 
invaded by the sciences and arts of Europe. 
The man of education in Virginia, before the 
Hevolution, placed her with the foremost of 
her sister colonies. What is her education 
now ; Where is it ?••••• Six 
thousand common schools in New York, Gfly 
pupils in each: three hundred thousand in 
all; one bundled and silly thousand dollars 

annually paid to the masters ; forty esUblish- of controlling the desires, of placing tlu?"iif 
*d academies, with two thousand two hun- 1 fcctjooa on suitable objects, af c onfi^m g ,rU_" 
30 



Ih addition to the physical and intellectual, 
e must mention moral education. Unlew 
based on correct moral principle, the two 
former will prove a curse, rather than a blcs- 
to society, and can not much further tha 
interests of those who have acquired 
them. I wish to impress this sentiment upon 
your minds. Could I write it there with a 
pen of diamond, it would not be too indeliblj' 
, Young people are apt to be daxsled by 
appearances. But remember, the intellectual- 
ly great are not always to be admired. There 
is much wisdom in the following lines &om 

" If puis allure thee, think haw Bacon shined, 
The wiacfl. brightest, meanest of mankindi 
Or, TBiisli'd wjib the whiitliug of a name. 



he whole amount of their enormaaBAniet 

U)e that blends their sorrow xitkUKhahame-- 

Man hag an elevated nature. Ue is amoral: 

beinR. In this department, wd«ckon on the-' 

desires, the affections, self-lore, the will con- 

and the moral t^lMion. of man to. 

wards the Deity. Every system of education 

must of necessity be defective, which emits 

the cultivation of these principles. On thi* 

analysis of man as a mora! being, much might 



le offered. We might represent the n 
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love within reasonable bounds, of regulati^ g 
the will by correct principles^ and of listening 
to the admonitions of an enlightened con- 
science. These are all involved in a sound 
system of moral education, and by attending 
to them, we will render ourselves useful to 
the world. But I can not forbear particular- 
ly adverting to man's relation towards his 
Maker, inasmuch as on his attention to this 
particular, will materially dci>cnd the advan- 
tage to which his intellectual attainments may 
be applied. The late Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
who was one of the most successful teachers 
of modem times, kept prominently before his 
pupils the g^eat fact of then: responsibility to 
God. His "Life and Correspondence,*' a 
work with which every young man ought to 
be acquainted, ftimishes abundant evidence of 
his zeal in this respect, and the beneficial ef- 
fects of it upon the young people committed 
to his care. His biographer says of him, that 

** He did not attempt merely to give theo- 
logical instruction, or to introduce sacred 
words into school admonitions: his design 
arose out of the very nature of his office. The 
relation of an instructor to his pupils was to 
him, like all other relations of human life, 
only in a healthy state, when subordinate to 
their common relation to God. The idea of 
a Christian school was to him the natural re- 
sult of the very idea of a school in itself. The 
intellectual training was not for a moment un- 
derrated, and the machinery of the school 
was left to have its own way. But he looked 
on the whole as bearing on the advancement 
of the one end of all instruction and educa- 
tion ; the boys were still treated as school 
boys, but as school boys who must grow up 
to be Christian men ; whose age did not pre- 
vent their faults firom being sins, or their ex- 
cellencies firom being noble and Christian vir- 
tues ; whose situation did not of itself make 
the application of Christian pinciples to their 
daily lives an impracticable vision." 

The eloquent and erudite Dr. Harris has 
very forcibly presented the value of revealed 
truth in awakening the energies of the human 
mind, and calling into exercise all its faculties 
in the acquisition of knowledge : — 

** Let the gospel obtsdn admission into the 
miadi and firom that moment the most torpid 



specimen of humanity is quickened into a 
new mental as well as moral life. Even the 
mind which was previously alive and vigor- 
ous, becomes conscious of a new impulse to 
activity, and of a new sphere in Mhich to 
spend it. In finding a God, man finds the 
centre of all things, and henceforth the tend- 
ency of his mind is ever to harmonize the di>- 
cordant, to arrange the displaced, and to as- 
sign to everything its right position in the 
great circle which surrounds the Deity. In 
finding *the truth,' he finds an infallible stand- 
ard by which everything is to be tested ; — 
henceforth he would fain try every pretension, 
weigh every claim, by its relation to thi^ 
standard, and estimate everything according- 
ly. Unless, therefore, you do violence to the 
mind, f|nd repress its activity, moral educa- 
tion to some extent, becomes a necessity." 

** The man who lives under an habitual 
sense of his moral responsibilities," says Ad- 
dison, ** no sooner steps aside from the busy 
scenes of life, than his heart bums with de- 
votion, swells with hope, and triumphs in the 
consciousness of that presence which every- 
where surrounds him ; or, on the contrary, 
pours out its fears, its sorrows, its apprehen- 
sions, to the great supporter of his existence." 
—Journal of EduciUion/ar Upper Canada, j ^ 



Linet by Milton in his Old ±gB, 

This sublime and affecting production was 
but lately discovered among the remains of 
our great epic poet, — and is published in the 
recent Oxford edition of Milton's works : — 

I am old and bliud ! 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown ; 
AflBicted and deserted of my kind ; 

Yet I am not east do^Ti. 

I am weak, yet strong ; 
I murmur not that I no longer see ; • 

Poor, old and helpless, I the more belong, 

Father Supreme, to Thee. 

O mereiful One ! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near ^ 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me ; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling place, 

And there is no more night* 
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On my bended knee 
^nize Thy purpose, clearly flhown ; 
iion thou hast dimm'd that I may seo 

Thyself— Thyself alone, 

I have nought to fear ; 
arlmess is the shadow of Thy wing ; 
th it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing. 

! I seem to stand 
ding, where foot of mortal ne'er hath been, 
»*d in the radiance of Thy sinless land, 

Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go ; 
5 of resplendent beauty round me throng ; 
&ngel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 

It is nothing now. 
Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes— 

tdrs from paradise refresh my brow, 

The earth in darkness lies. 

In a purer clime 
ng fills with rapture — waves of thought 
upon my spirit — strains sublime 
Break over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ! 
he stirrings of a gift divine, 
I my bosom glows unearthly fire 

Lit by no skill of mine. 



The American Book Trade. 

iTY fire years since, at which time Trade 
late their origin, Philadelphia did the 
; publishing business in America. 
:hat time publishing was a slow and 
I business. There was a stiffness of et- 
j observed in the intercourse among the 
unknown to the present day. InnoTa- 
ere springing up in out-of-the-way pla- 
olating all the old traditions, in defiance 
nabobs, and hanging out their imperti- 
gns of " Half-price Book Store," right 
face of the public. Small publishers 
oached upon the large publishers, and 
it cheap editions, and then the large 
tiers in yery desperation got our cheaper 
IS still. Matthew Carey & Son were 
d by the Harpers, then, as now, little 
iul toward construetiTe ownership, 
3t out riral Waverleys. Railroads were 
fashion then, and the tradition is still 



preserved of Matthew Carey riding express 
from Philadelphia to New York with two 
wagons full of new books, and disturbing the 
repose of a Jersey inn-keeper at midnight for 
a mug of cider. 

New books were for several years generally 
sold in sheets folded and collated, and were 
offered mostly in that form at the Trade Sales. 
They had in those years what are called Trade 
books. These were large and expensive pub- 
lications, such, for instance as Gibbon's Rome, 
which were published at the cost conjointly 
of several booksellers, who subscribed each 
for a certain number of copies, and paid the 
proportionate expense. Most of the business 
done between the cities of Philadelphia, New 
York and Boston was by trading or swapping, 
the money coming almost entirely f^om the 
sellers in smaller towns. 

Trade Sales, which were perhaps first sug- 
gested by their obvious convenience of getting 
rid of •• dead " as well as «« live " stock, had 
the effect of determining the commercial value 
of different books. It is apparent that the 
measure of value is not to be reached by ref- 
erence to size of book and quality of paper, 
printing and binding. The contents may 
either add to, or detract from their value. 
Without probing the problem flirther, we may 
observe that books, like other articles of com- 
merce, are worth what they will fe)tch ; not 
what they will fetch in especial cases, but in 
the current mariiet. A collection of booksel- 
leri from all parts of the country, in compe- 
tition for their purchase, soon established 
their commercial valne. 

In the early Trade Sales there were general 
rules subject to certain exceptions. Generally 
all amounts purchased over $100 were entitled 
to credit ; but as the buyers made their set- 
tlements with the seller, and not with the auc- 
tioneer as at present, it was often times the 
case that an invoice was excepted from the 
general regulations and sold only for cash. 
The auctioneer of the first Trade Sales in 
Philadelphia was Moses Thomas, who, having 
failed as a bookaeUer through two editions of 
Johnson's Dictionary, 4to. andSvo., commenc- 
ed business as an auctioneer by selling his 
own stock. The sales have always been, at 
least nominally, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of publishers; but, neverdieletf, the 
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nMMMrily eiercisei an impoiluit 
InSucncc. This U eipiiUlIy to be proumcd 
in view of hia preftrnt peculiar relations. 
Formerly he wbb tncrcljr Ihc critr; eubse- 
quDDtly, the mconTenicncv ariaing from each 
inToice keeping it« oicn •cparate account, aug- 
gested the propriety of getting an auelionect, 
nbo, for a certain commi^on, would take 
ihe rcspoDiibilily upon luniielf. After va- 
tiou» madificatioDi the lystcm in preacnt 
usage i* for the auctioneer to pay all conirib- 
utore the amount of their salen in thirty days 
after [he sales bave dosed, and himwlf to take 
notea from (he fauyera at four mouths. The 
eharacter of thia regulation clearly impUes a 
certain confidential pecuniary relation between 
contributors and the auctioneer, by which the 
latter acquires considerable strength, and by 
the operation of which, in the opinion of lomc, 
the Bales have been sustained. The auction- 
eer, in fact, advaOMi money which opens up 
pretty clearly the main points of eouiidera- 

Otherwise the Trade Hales have dereloped 
new fii'lda for the disposal of books. Many 
who attend these auctionn arc themselves auc- 
tioneers, and taking their accumulated stock, 
get rid of it in a similar manner in the remote 
towns, or even in the large cities, at a paying 
profit. Thus, the publisher finds the sales 
not only useful in securing a wide distribution 
for his selling books, but a means of getting 
•omething higher in a legitimate way, without 
much sacrifice of personal pride, for that for 
which he would he apt else to get nothing. 

Estimating the amount sold at the lust men- 
tioned auctioneer's and that to be sold next 
week in Philadelphia and Cincinnati, as making 
altogetlier $300,000. which is most probably 
below the mark, wc shall have $600,000, as 
wholesale value of books sold at Trade Snles 
this month ; this with the Spring sales would 
perhaps moke an annual sale of $1,000,000 
worth of hooks outside of tbc regular 
commerce between manufacturers, jobbers, 
and the retail aeUcrs. These figures arc am- 
ply sufficient to prove thcimportance of Trade 
Sales, and to show how this branch of the 
book business has increased within the lust 
Ihiily-flTe years.— vim. Pub. Circular. 



Tha Di»>overr of the Hew World Hinaini 



AciroamNa to the old Spanish tntdilion, 
Columbus' discovery of America i» mainly 
> to a hard-fought game of chess. Ferdi- 
id of Spain passed the later houra of the 
' over the chequered board ; hi* principal 
agonist being an old grandee, wfaose skill 
put the monarch's powers to a severe test.— 
Columbus had long been dancing ■ttendaae* 
porsnit of the one aim of his 
life — the grant of an expedition in aeareh of 
woild — and although he had hitherto 
failed in his aim, yet be had enlisted the sym- 
pathies and support of the good Isabella. 
Ferdinand was one of tho!>c matter- of- fact 
mm who objected to furthering the scheme* 
of enthusiasts, and withheld his consent to a 
New ^\'otld expedition being formed. Poor 
Columbus would long before have sought ss- 
sislance elsewhere, but Isabella pretcnted 
him, and redoubled her efforts with her hus- 
band. The day arrived when the great navi- 
gator was to receive his final answer; h» 
wended his way toward the palace at night- 
fall, more with tbc intention of bidding adieu 
to his royal patroness, than from any hope of 
success with Ferdinand. 

Isabella had not, however, resigned herself 
and Columbus to defeat, and, on the latter'* 
arriving, she immediately sought the King, 
who, being absorbed in a hard-fought game 
with tbc aforementioned old noble, was not 
in a likely mood to be bothered by tbc appli- 
cation of on importunate sailor. The Queen's 
interruption had the effect of merely distract- 
ing the monarch's attention, causing him to 
lose his principal piece, which was foUowed 
by a volley of imprecations on suitors in gen- 
eral, and Columbus in particular. The game 
grew worse and worse, and defeat seemed im- 
inent. Now, Isabella, without ever phiying, 
had picked up considerable knowledge of ths 
game by watching her husband and tbc nobles , 
and when Ferdinand told her that her pro- 
tege should be successful cr otherwise, accord- 
ing ai the game resulted, she immediately 
bent all her energies upon the board. The 
contest had been unusually long, and tho 
clustered round the table, amused at 
of the King and the quiet sat- 
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Auction of his antagonist. And so the game 
mt on, which was to decide the discoyery of 
aew world, until Isabella leaned towards 
r husband's ear and whispered, ** You can 
eckmate him in four moyes." In the ut- 
>8t astonishment, the King re-examined his 
me, found that his wife's assertion was cor- 
:t, and announced a few minutes subse- 
jently that Columbus should depart on his 
yage of discovery with the title of ** Admi- 
I of the Fleets." 



lolution of Fraed't Celebrated Charade. 

Etebt one must recollect the famous char- 
e by the late Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
lich has been so often declared an insuper- 
le puxzle. But for the benefit of those who 
ly not recollect it, we republish it : 

CHARADE. 

'* Sir Hilary charged at Agincoort— 

Sooth 'twas an awftil day ; 
And though at that old age of sport 
The nifflers of the camp and court 

Had little time to pray. 
,Ti8 said old Sir Hilary muttered there 
Two syllables l*y way of prayer. 

My Firtt to all the brave and proud 

Who see to-morrow's sun ; 
My Xext with her cold and quiet cloud 
To those who find their dewy shroud 

Before to-day's be done ; 
And both together to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies." 

Some years ago we gave in the Buileiin a 
.utlon of this charade, and challenged any 
e to give a better or prove it was not cor- 
iU Latterly we have been repeatedly asked 
republish this solution and we now comply 
th the request : 

Written for the Pbi'adelpbia Evening Bulletiii. 
SOLUTION. 

When the two hosts, at Agincourt» 

Met in their fierce array, 
The rain — so chroniclers report- 
Fell fast on forest, field and fort. 

And 'twas an '* awful day ; " 
For on the wet and slippery soil 
Horsemen and fbotmen sadly toil 

And weary in the firay. 



>t 



** On, on, my men," the leaders cry, 

" The sky breaks in the West— 
On, on, ye English chivalry. 
For they who fighting nobly die. 
Shall find a grave most blest ; 
And they who see ' to-morrow's sun ' 
Shall find its weary labor done, 
And gain their needed Rkst." 

Ah, many of that battle crowd. 

Before the day was o'er, 
• Had formed a wet and " dewy shroud " 
Beneath the Rain's '* cold, quiet cloud ; 

But maiden, I implore. 
Cease all your vain regrets and fears, 
RS8TRA.IN, RBSTUAIK your bitter tears, 

And mourn your lord no more. 

'Tis done— St George's banner now 

Floats proudly o'er the plain ; 
Sir Hilary wipes his dripping brow 
Vows to the church a holy vow. 

Looks sadly o'er the slain. 
And then recalls the prayer he made, 
When, charging on the foe, he said, 
With upward looks, •* Rest, uain ! " 

Those who wiU study the charade and the 
solution, will see that the one fits the other 
exactly. The battle of Agincourt occured 
on a rainy day, or, as we often describe it, 
" an awful day," using the very words that 
Praed uses, though his for the sake of in- 
creasing the difficulty, are made to seem to 
have Inference to the battle. The mud in- 
commoded the English soldiers and made 
their horsee slip, and Sir Hilary and all other 
** rufflers of the camp and court," who, we 
all know, were not piously inclined, would be 
more apt to pray for a cessation of the nun 
than for any divine interposition ; so he ex- 
claimed— *<jBas< Itain r Any one who choos- 
es to investigate the matter more minutely, 
may see that this solution meets all the other 
difficulties of the charade. Bett is promised 
for those that live till the morrow, and Rain 
together with «a dewy shroud" for those 
who fall that day; and what more natural 
than to beg the mourner over a dead warrior 
to restrain her grief? Till somebody finds a 
better Boliition than this, we must hisist on 
its being the correct one. — Philadelphia Bul^ 
ktin. 



True virtue is like precious odour s s wee t er, 
the more inoenscd and crushed. 
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A (German Parable. 

It happened once, in a hot summer's day, I 
was standing near a well, when a little bird 
flew down seeking water, There was, Indeed, 
a large trough near the well, but it was empty, 
and I grieved for a moment to think that the 
little creature must go away thirsty ; but it 
settled upon the edge of the trough, bent its 
little head forward, then raised it again, spread 
Its wings, and soared away singing ; its thirst 
was appeased. I walked up to the trough, 
and there, in the stone- work. I saw a little 
hole about the size of a hen's egg. The wa- 
ter held there had been a source of revival 
and refreshment ; it had found enough for the 
present and desired no more. This is content- 
ment. 

Again, I stood by a lovely, sweet-smelling 
flower, and there came a bee humming and 
sucking ; and it chose the flower for its field 
of sweets. But the flower had no honey. 
This I know, for it had no nectary. What, 
then, thought I, will the bee do ? It came 
buzzing out of the cap to take a ftirther flight ; 
but it spied the stamina ftiU of golden farina, 
good for making wax, and it rolled its legs 
against them until they looked like yeUow 
hose, as the bee-keepers say ; and then, heav- 
enly laden, flew away home. Then said I— 
••Thou camest seeking honey, and finding 
none, hast been satisfied with wax, and hast 
stored it for thy house, that thy labor be not 
in vain. This, likewise, shall be to me a les- 
son of contentment." The night is far spent 
—the dark night of trouble— that sometimes 
threatened to close around us ; but the day is 
at hand, and even in the night there are stars, 
and I have looked out on them, and been 
comforted ; for as one set I could always see 
another rise, and each was a lamp, showing 
me somewhat^ of the depth of the riches of 
the wisdom and knowlegde of Ood.— S^- 
leeted. 



Overhead Pipe in the Bohool Boom. 

It is common in school-houses to use con* 
siderable overhead pipe firom the stove, to in- 
crease the means for the radiation of heat. 
But in my opinion, heat thrown out over- 



head, is of no advantage in making a room 
comfortable, and docs much injury to the 
health, producing a dull irritable feeling of 
the head, successive returns of sick headache, 
loss of appetite for food, and a gradual de- 
cline of strength of body and vigor of mind. 
The sympathy between head and stomach is 
such, that ver^ few persons can be any length 
of time where heat is radiated directly upon 
the head, withont the digestive oi:gans being 
affected, and especially such as are pre-dis- 
posed to a dyspeptic habit. Hie feet may be 
kept warm, but the head must be cool, to en- 
joy health of body and vigor of mind. It is 
not uncommon for teachers and scholars to 
complain that their school labors wear upon 
health ; but it is not the study and teaching 
that impair it, rather these, properly conduct- 
ed in a well regulated room as to heating and 
ventilation, may become auxiliaries to pre- 
serve health. 

In my own school-room, the long reach of 
horizontal pipe overhead, I have had taken 
down and placed a short distance above the 
floor extending from the floor to the x>erpendic- 
ular that goes up to the chimney. It has proved 
to add much to the comfort of the room ; 
the oppressiveness that was before £elt from 
the heated air is now done away. Every 
school-room should be freed frtim over-head 
stove-pipe, except what is required to reach 
vertically to the chimney. — A Teacher in Set- 
etU\fic American, 



Ontta Feroha in ita First State. 

The substance which comes to us frt>m the 
Eastern Archipelago, under the name of gutta 
percha, is contained in the descending sap of 
the •< Isoundra Gutta," belonging to the nat- 
ural order, <* Sapotacec." This tree attains a 
great size, being sometimes as much as a yard 
in diameter, and sixty or seventy feet in height. 
Its soft and fibrous wood is used for indus- 
trial purposes, and its fruit furnishes a &tty 
oil. It is said that a tree, when cut down, 
will yield eighteen kilogrammes of gutta 
percha, or solid gum. The juices, dried in 
thin strata, laid one upon another, form ir- 
regular masses of greater or leas thickness, of 
a reddish or g^yish color. During many 
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the natives of the countries where it is 
ced, have employed it almost solely in 
rmation of handles for axes, which pos- 
, when cold, a certain degree of flexibil- 
ith great toughness. The gutta percha 
>e purified by rasping it in cold water, 

removes the greater part of the soluble 
Lc matter and salts, and «lso facilitates 
'paration of any portions of wood or 
' matter. The purification is completed 
ans of warm water, in several basins ; 
itta percha is afterwards dried, and form- 

a pasty mass by heating it to about 
undred and thirty degrees Fahrenheit, 
essel with a steam-jacket. The gutta 

1 thus prepared becomes sufficiently soft 
readily joined, stretched out into sheets 
ips of any thickness, drawn into tubes 
ious diameters, and moulded into any 
whilst on being slowly cooled, it ac- 
great tenacity and solidity. — Student 

/lOOl/iUltC. 



Hope. 

BY SCHILLEU. 

pak with the lip, and we dream in the soul, 

*me better and fairer day ; 

ir days, the meanwhile, to that golden goal 

gliding and sliding away. 

he world becomes old, now again it is 

routig, 

The Better " 's forever the word on the 

ongue. 

threshold of life Hope leads us in-— 

? plays around the nnrthful boy; 

ti the best of its charms may with youth 

5egin, 

For age it rcserTcs its toy. 

we sink at the grave, why the grave has 

icopc, 

rer the coffin man planteth— Hope ! 

is not a dream of fancy proud, 

I a fool for its dull begetter ; 

9 a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud, 

J are bom for something better ! " 

At voice of the heart, O, ye may believe, 

ever the hope of the soul deceive ! 



FIBESIDB DEPARTMENT. 

For the Schoolmaiiter. 
Always on the Mark. 

Yes, always on the mark. It is possible 
even for boys, and if you are not on the mark 
while you are boys, you will not be when you 
have grown up to manhood. Every individ- 
ual Is more or less governed by habit, and if 
you cultivate the habit in youth of being 
punctual, it will be an easy matter to be al- 
ways on the mark when you have grown up 
to assume the active duties of life. How fre- 
quently have we heard the remark made in 
reference to some particular individual, — *« he 
is always late — he never keeps an appoint- 
ment !" A man who is forever late, always 
behind the appointed time, will soon loose the 
confidence of the community, for they will 
correctly reason that he has but little regard 
for his word. Endeavor, then, while young, 
to cultivate the habit of punctuality ; aim to 
incorporate it into your being as an Indispen- 
slble element of character. 

I. D., fSL, 



tt kind of a ship hat two mates and no 
I ? A courtship. 



A Younff Hero. 

Mastebs Walters had been much annoyed 
by some one of his scholars whistUng in school. 
Whenever he called a boy to account for such 
a disturbance, he would plead that it was un- 
intentional— •« he forgot all about where he 
was." This became so frequent that the mas- 
ter threatened a severe punishment to the next 
offender. The next day, when the room was 
unusually quiet, a loud, sharp whistle broke 
the stillness. Every one asserted that it was 
a certain boy who had the reputation of a 
mischief maker and a liar. He was called up, 
and, though with somewhat stubborn look he 
denied it again and again, commanded to hold 
out his hand. At this instant, a little slender 
fellow, not more than seven years old, came 
out, and with a very pale but decided face, 
held out his hand, saying, as he did so, with 
the clear and firm tone of a hero ; 

•• Mr. Walters, Sir, do not punish him ; I 
whistled. I was doing a long, hard sum, and 
in rubbing out another, rubbed it out by mis- 
take and spoiled it all, and before I tho^i^\. 
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I whistled right out, Sir. I was rery much 
afraid, but I could not sit there and act a lie 
when I knew who was to blame. You may 
ferule me, Sir, as you said you should." And 
with all the firmness he could command, he 
again held out the little hand, never for a mo- 
ment doubting that he was to be punished. 
Mr. Walters was much affected. 

** Charles," said he, looking at the erect 
form of the delicate child, who had made such 
a conquest over his natural timidity, ** I 
would not strike you a blow for the world. 
No one here doubts that you spoke the truth; 
you did not mean to whistle. You have been 
a hero, Sir. 

The boy went back to his seat with a flush- 
ed face, and quietly went on with his sums. 
He must have felt that every eye was upon 
him in admiration, for the smallest scholar 
could appreciate the moral courage of such 
an action. 

Charles grew up, and became a devoted, 
consistent Christian. Let all our readers im- 
itate his noble, heroic conduct. — Twiiipkt 
Hour$» 



tippet children Fm thinking of; my mother 
always remembers them, and so do I try." 

After the next storm, the old merchant sent 
fifty dollars to the treasurer of a reHef socie- 
ty, and said, call for more when you want it 
The treasurer stared with surprise, for it was 
the first time he had collected more than a 
dollar from hiin, and that, he thought, came 
grudgingly." 

•• Why," said the rich old merchant after- 
wards, •• I could never get rid of that child's 
words ; they stuck to me like glue." 

•< And a Uttle child shall lead them," says 
the Scripture. How many a cold heart has 
melted, and a close heart opened, by the shn- 
ple earnestness and snggestiTe words of a 
chUd. 



▲ Voble Boj. 



What the Wind Basra. 



** Do you know what the December wind 
says, grandpa r" asked a little child at an old 
merchant's knee. 

** No, puss ; what does it }" he answered, 
■troking her fur hair. 

"•Remember thepoor I' grandpa; when it 
comes down the chimney, it roan, * Remem- 
ber the poor ; when it puts its great mouth to 
the keyhole, it wMsthSf * Remember the poor;' 
when it strides through a crack in the dooTi 
it whisptri it ; and, grandpa, when it blows 
your beautify silver hair in the street, and 
you shiver and button up your coat, does it 
not get at your ear and say so too, in a still 
amaU voice, grandpa i 

•* Why, what does the child mean ?" cried 
grandpa, who, I am afraid, had been used to 
shut his heart against such words. *<You 
want a new muff and tippet, I reckon; a 
pretty way to get them out of your old grand- 
father." 

'•"So, grandpa," said the child, eameetly 
shaking her head^ « no ; it's the n» muff and 



Thb following touching episode in street lift 
— life in Paris — ^is a beautiful gem, and should 
be in all memories surrounded with pearls of 
sweetest thought and gentlest sympathy : 

About nine o'dock in the morning, a little 
boy of twelve, whose Jacket of white cloth 
and the apron ditto, distinctly indieated that 
he followed the profession of pastry cook, 
was returning from market with an open bas- 
ket on his head, containing butter and eggs. 
When he had reached the vicinity of the 
church of St. Eustache, the little fellow, who 
could only with difficulty make his way 
through the crowd, was violently jostled by a 
stranger, who was passing, so that the basket 
tipped, and fell to the ground with its con- 
tent. The poor boy, when he saw his eggs 
all broken and Ms butter tumbled in the gut- 
ter, began to cry bitterly, and wring his hands. 
A person who happened to be in the crowd 
that gathered around the little fellow, drew a 
ten sou piece from his pocket, and giving it to 
the boy, asked the rest who stood grouped 
around him io do the same, to make up the 
loss occasioned by this accident. Influenced 
by his example, every one present eagerly 
complies, and very speedily the boy's aproa 
contained a respectable collection of coppers 
and sUver. When all had contributed their- 
quota, our young valet, whose distress ha^ 
vanished in a moment aa thou^ by en^ 
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chantment, wan^ly thanked his new henefko- 
tors for their kindness, tnd forthwith pro- 
ceeded to count the sum he had recelTed, 
w)iich amounted to no less than 25 francs and 
Z6 centimes. But instead of quietlj putting 
this sum in hisi pocket, he produced the bill of 
the articles he had lost, and as its total 
amounted only to 14 francs, he impropriated 
no more than that sum, and then, obserying in 
the group a poor woman in rags, the Uttle fel- 
low walked right to her, and placed the re- 
mainder in her hand. Certainly it would 
hare been impossibly to show himself more 
desenring of public generosity, or to acknowl- 
edge it in a handsomer manner. The boy's, 
noble conduct was greeted with the applause 
of the crowd, who were delighted to find such 
ddieacy and propriety in one so young. — Jur- 
rUfs Ciiismu 



<* Almost nine." 

«< Do you erer get tired of turning this 
great wheel?" 

"Yes; sometimes." 

*< And what do you do then ? " 

«< / Uke tJke other hand." 

The lady gare him a piece of money. 

<* Is this for my mother V he asked, looking 
pleased. 

«• Xo ; it is for yourselfl" 

<« Thank you, ma'am," the boy^said, and 
and the lady bade him forewdL 

She went home strengthened in her derq** 
tion to duty, and instructed in true practical 
philosophy, by the words and example of a 
little child ; and she said to herself, •• The 
next time that duty seems hard to me, I will 
imitete this child and take the other hand:* 



T9k» tka Other Hand. 

It was one of the first days of Spring, when 
a lady, who had been watching by the sick 
bed of her mother for some weeks, went out 
to take a little exercise and eigoy the fresh 
air. She hoped that she might bear a bird 
aingy or see some little wild flower which 
would i^eak to her of fitture hope» for her 
heart was frill of anxiety and sorrow. After 
walking some distance, she came to a rope- 
walk. She was familiar with the place, and 
entered. At one end of the building, she saw 
a little boy turning a large wheel $ she thought 
it to laborious for such a child, and as she 
came near, she spoke to him. 

••Who sent you to thii piece?" she asked. 
Nobody ; I came of myaelf*" 
Does your frither know you are here ? " 

«' I hare no fiither." 

« Are you paid for your labor ? 

"Yes; I getninepenceaday. 

•• What do you do with your mon^ ? 

•< I give it all to my mother." 

•« Do you like this work?" 

•• Well enough ;:,bnt if I did not, I should 
do it, thut I might get the money for my 
mother." 

••How long do yQ« work in the day I " 

u From nine titt eknVL ui the moniing^ and 
frem two till fli^ia* the aftMneos*" 

Si 



•i 



«i 
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Our Old QrandmoClier. 

[It may be, that some of our readers have 
seen the following beautiftil tribute to «• Our 
Grandmother ; " but, if they are as much 
pleased with it as we have been,, they would 
like to read it many times. Who has not the 
most pleasing recollections of a grandmother ! 
Who, that has a grandmother, does not IpTe 
her, yes, venerate her. 

Let all honor be given to our grandparents, 
and especially tp our good old grandmother* 
Would that the daughters, and the grandp 
daughters, oftener followed in the footsteps of 
the old foshioned grandmother. Let no one 
whose eye foils upon this, leave it without 
reading the entire article.— &ii] 

<• I find the marks of my shortest steps be- 
side those of my beloved mother, which were 
(neasured by my own," says Alexander Dumas, 
and Ao coigures up one of the sweetest images 
in the world. ]Efe was reviriting the home of 
his infSuicy ; he was retracing the little paths 
around it in which he once had walked ; and 
strange flowers oould not effhoe, and renk 
grass oould not oonoeal, and cruel plows 
could not obliterate Ids •< shortest fbotsteps," 
and his mother's beside thcmi measured* by 
his own. 

And who needs to be told whose footiUpe 
theywaee that thus kept lame with the fbeble 
jpatteii9i4>fi^dhlldMn'8 little HMfl? It was no 
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mother with whom Atcanius walked ** with 
equal steps" hi Tlrgil's Hne, hut a strong 
•tern man, who could have home him and not 
have heen burdened ; folded him in his arms 
from all danger and not have been wearied ; 
everything he indeed could have done for hiji, 
but just what he needed most — ^he oould not 
sympathise with him— could not be a child 
again. Ah a rare art is that — for indeed it is 
an art — to set back the old clock of time and 
be a boy once more ! Man's imagination can 
easily see the child a man ; and he who has 
leAtoed to glide back into the rosy time when 
he did not know that thorns were imder the 
roses, or that clouds would ever return after 
the rain ; when he thought a tear could stain 
a cheek no more than a drop of rain a flower ; 
when he fancied that life had no disguise and 
hope no blight at all — has come as near as 
anybody can to discovering the northwest 
passage to Paradise. 

And it is, perhapa> for this reason that it is 
iO much easier for a mother to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven than it is for the rest of the 
world. She fondes that she is leading the 
children, when after all the children are lead- 
her, and they keep her indeed where the river 
is narrowest and the air is deaiett and the 
beckoning of the radiant hand is so plainly 
seen from the other side it is no wonder she 
■o often lets go her dasp upon theUttle finger 
ahe is holding and goes over to the neighbors, 
and the children follow like lambs to the fold, 
for we think it ought sometimes to be written : 
<« Where the mother is, there will the children 
be also." 

But it was not of the mother we began to 
think, but of the dear old-&ahioned grand- 
mother, whose thread of love " by hand " on 
life's little wheel was longer and strong- 
er than they make now, was wound around 
and about the children's arms, in a true love 
knot that nothing but the shear* of Atropos 
oould sever, for do we not recognke the lambs 
sometimes when summer days are over and 
autumn winds are blowing, as they come 
bleating from the yellow fields, by the crimson 
thread we wound about their necks in April 
or May, and so undo the gate and let the 
wandixersin! 

Blessed be the children who have an old- 
fashioned grandmother. Aa they hops for 



length of days, let them love and honor her, 
for we can tell them they will never find an- 
other. 

There is a large old kitchen somewhere in 
the past, and an old-fashioned fireplace there- 
in with its smooth jambs of stone — smooth 
with many knives tiiat had been sharpened 
there — smooth with many little fingers that 
have clung there. There arc andirons, too,^ 
the old andirons with rings on the top where- 
in many temples of flames had been builded, 
with spires and turrets of crimson. There is 
a broad worn hearth, by feet that hare been 
torn and bleeding by the way, or been made 
•' beautiftil " and walked upon the floors of 
tesselated gold. There are tongs in the cor- 
ner wherewith we grasped a coal and *< blow- 
ing for a little life " lighted our first candle; 
there is a shovel, wherewith were drawn forth 
the glowing embers in which we saw our fijst 
fancies and dreamed oiir first dreams — the 
shovel with which we stirred the sleepy logs 
till the sparks rushed up the chimney as if 
a forge were in full blast below, and wished 
we had so many lambs, so many marbles, or 
so many somethings that we coveted ; and so 
it was we wished our firtt wish. 

There is a chair— « low rush bottom chair ; 
there is a little wheel in the comer, a big 
wheel in the garret, a loom In the chamber. 
There are chests fiill of linen and yam, and 
quilta of rare patterns, and ramplers in 
frames* 

And everywhere and always the dear old 
wrinkled face of ber, whose firm elastic step 
mocks the feeble saunter of her children's 
children — ^the old-foshioned grandmother of 
twenty years ago. She, the very Providence 
of the old homestead — she, who loved us all 
and said she vrished there was more of us to 
love, and took all the school in the Hollow for 
grandchildren beside. A great expansive 
heart was hers beneath that woolen gown or 
that more stately bombasine or that sole heir- 
loom of silken textmv. 

We can see her to-day— those mUd blue 
eyes, with more of beamty in them than time 
could touch or death do more than hide" 
those eyes that held down smiles and tears 
within the faintest call of every one of ut , 
and soft reproof that was not passion, but re- 
gret» A white trees lu»Maapedfrwn beneath 
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her snow J cap ; vhe has just restored a wan- 
dering lamb to its mother; she lengthened 
the tether of $ yine that was straying oyer a 
window, as she came in, and plucked a four- 
leafed clover for Ellen. She sits down by the 
the little whed— « tress is running through 
her fingers from the distaffs disheveled head, 
when a small Toice cries *< Grandma," from 
the old red cradle, and « Grandma," Tommy 
shouts from the top of the stairs. Gently she 
lets go from the thread* for her patience 
is almost as beautiftil as her charity, and 
she touches thelittle red bark a moment 
till the young Toyager is in a dream again, 
and then directs Tommy's unarailing at- 
tempts to harness the cat. The tick of 
the dock runs front and low, and she opens 
the mysterious door and proceeds to wind it 
up. We are all on tip-toe and we beg in a 
breath to be lifted up one by one, and look in 
the hundreth time upon the tin cases of the 
weights, and the poor lonely pendulum, 
which goes to and fro by the Kttle dim win- 
dow, and neyer eomes out into the world, and 
our petitions are all granted and we are lifted 
up, and we all touch with a finger the won- 
derftil weights, and the mmaie of the little 
wheel is resumed. 

Was Mary to be married or Jane to be 
wrapped in a shroud? 80 meekly did she 
fold the white hands of the one upon her stUl 
bosom, that there seemed to be a prayer in 
them there, and so sweetly did she wreathe 
the hair of the other, that one would not 
haye wondered had more roses budded for 
company. 

How she stood between us and apprehend- 
ed harm ! How the rudest of us softened be- 
neath that gentle pressure of her &ded and 
tremulous hand ! From her capacious pocket 
that hand was ever withdrawn dosed, only 
to be opened in our own with the nuts she 
had gathered, the berries she had plucked, the 
little egg she had found, the •< tum-oyer " she 
had baked, the trinket she had purchased for 
us as the product of her spinning, the bles- 
sing she had stored for us — the offspring of 
her heart. 

What treasures of story fdl from those old 
lips of good fairies and eril, of the old times 
when she was a girl ; and we wondered if 



dearer— but that she was ever <* little." And 
then when we begged her to sing ! •* Sing us 
one of the old songs you used to sing mother, 
grandma." 

*• Cbildzen I can't sing," she always said ; 
and mother used to lay her knitting softly 
down, and the kitten stopped playing with 
the yam on the floor, and the clock ticked 
lower in the comer, and the fire died down to 
a glog like an old heart that is neither chilled 
or dead, and grandmother sang. To be sure 
it wouldn't do for the parlor and the concort- 
room now-a-days ; but then it was the old 
kitchen, and the old fashioned grandmother, 
and the old ballad, in the dear old times, and 
we can hardly see to write for the memory of 
them, though it is a hand's breadth to the 
sunset. 

Wdl, she sang. Her yoice was feeble and 
wayering, like a fountain just ready to &11, 
but then how sweet-toned it was; and it 
couldn't grow sweeter. What " joy of grief" 
it was to dt there around the fire, all of us 
except Jane, that clasped a prayer to her bo- 
som, and her we thought we saw, when the 
hall-door was opened a moment by the wind 
but then we were not afrdd, for wasn't it her 
old smile that she wore ? — ^to dt there around 
the fire, and weep oyer the woes of the <* Babes 
in the Woods ;" who lay down dde by dde 
in the great solemn shadows; and how 
strangdy glad we fdt when robin red-breast 
coyered them with leayes; and last of all, 
the angels took them out of the night into 
day-ererlasting. 

We may think what we wiQ of it now, but 
the song and the story heard around the 
kitchen fire haye colored the thoughts and the 
liyes of most of us ; haye giyen us the germs 
of whateyer poetry blesses our hearts ; what- 
eyfT memory blooms in our yesterdays. At- 
tribute whateyer we may to the school and 
the sdioolm^ster, the rays which make that 
little day we call life, radiate from the God- 
swept drde of the hearth-stone. 

Then she sings an old lullaby she sang to* 
mother— her mother sang it to her ; but she- 
does not sing it through, and fidters ere 'tis 
done. She rests her head upon her hands and 
it is silent in the old kitchen. Something: 
gutters down between her fingers and the fire- 



eyer— but then she couldn't be handsomer orjlight, and it h>oks like rain in the soft sun- 
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'ihine. The old gnndmother is thinking wlien 
iihe first heard that song and the Toioe that 
sting it» when a light haired and li^^haarted 
girl she hung around that mother^t chair, nor 
'saw the shadows of the years to oome. Oh, 
the days that are now no more ! Whit ipell 
can we weaTe to bring them hack again? 
What words can we unsay, whtt deeds undo 
to set hack just this onoe the andcnt dodc of 
time? 

So all our little hands were ibrerer clinging 
to her garment and staying her as if from dy- 
ing, for long ago she had done UTing for her- 
self and Uyed alone in us« But the old kitdi- 
en wants a presence to-day, and the mdi- 
bottomed chair is tenantless. 

How she used to welcome ut when we were 
grown, and came back once more to the old 
homestead. 

We thought we were men and women, but 
were children, there. The old ihshioned 
grandmother was blind in the eyes, but she 
saw with her heart as she always did. We 
threw our long shadows throngk the open 
door and she idt them as they fell o^er her 
fonn and she looked dimly up and saw tall 
shapes in the door-way, and she says, ** Bd- 
ward I know, and Lucy's Toice I can hear, 
but who is that other ? It must be Jane's"— 
for she had almost forgotten the folded hands. 

*<0h, no, not Jane, for she— let me see— she 
ii waiting for me, isn't she?" and the old 
grandmother wandered and wept. 

•* It is another daughter, grandmother, that 
Edward has brought," says some one, **ibr 
your blessing." 

« Has she blue ejres, my son ? put her hand 
in mine, fbr she ii my latest born, the child 
of my age. Shall I sing you a song child- 
ren ?" Her hand is in her pocket as of old ; 
she is idly fombling for a toy as a welcome 
gift to the children that ha^e come again. 

One of us, men as we thought we were, is 
weeping ; she hears the half suppressed sob ; 
she says as she extends her feeble hand, 
"Here my poor child, rest on your graiid- 
mother's shoulder ; she will protect you from 
all harm. Come, children, sit around the fire 
again. Shall I sing you a song or tell you a 
story ? Stir the fire for it is cold ; the nights 
are growing colder." 

The clock in the comer stmek aitiey the 



bed-time of those old days. The song of life 
was indeed sung, the storytold; it was bed- 
time at last. Oood night to thee, grandmoth- 
er. The old feshioned grandmotiier was no 
more, and wemiss her forever. But we wiQ 
set up a tablet in the nudst of the memory, in 
the midst of the heart, and irrite on it only 
this: 
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BT XOV. WX. X. XODXAX. 

▲far and lone, *n&d Ocean's wares, 

A rocky isle ii seen. 
With lightning peaks and thunder cstm* 

Bright gemmed with Tales between. 

And there, where Ocean's ceaseless momk 

To silenee lends a gloom, 
A royal ezOe dwelt akme. 

As in a liring tomb. 

The nations quaked like pidsied things. 
When o'er their realms he trod ; 

And prostrate fell the IhroBse of kings* 
Obedient to his nod. 

Greatest of earth's unkaUow'd great, 

A more than king was he; 
The monarehs teaU'd his roikes of state. 

And bow'd the subjeet knee. 

The Arab, 'mid Sahara's sands, 

Submistive own'd hit will : 
And now through Ibxxabi»'s hostile bands 

His name is terror stilL 

He gained the Tery loftiest height 

Of human state and power, 
And batk'd in Fame's intcnsest Bgkt, 

At its meridian hour : 

Then fell, as fells the riren rock 

From Jura's loftiest height 
When splinter'd by the lightning's shock. 

In an its wildest might. 

He died ! and there he slept aleaie. 
In Death's cold, dreamless trance. 

Till a mandate lh>m his shattered throne 
Be-summon'd him to Fhmee. 

The nation wept in robea of gloom» 
The cypress TefTd the palm : 
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And the rojal exile found a tomb 
In the grand old Notre-Dame ! * 

Time rolled on» when a merchant ahip. 

From India on Jler way^ 
A moment let her andiors dip 

In St. Helena's "bay. 

Kg booming gun from eaa|ied peak 
Prodaim'd a king o'erthroifn ; . 

They paused, a burial place to seek 
For one to kings unknown : 

One who had track'd thepathleM wa, 

For a field of toil and strife. 
That she in fUth and truth might be 

A Christian heto'8 wifii. 

And there, within a thmquil nook, 

Her peaceAil fbrm they laid. 
Beside a gentle-murmuring bfook« 

Beneath a willow's shade. 

No sentry's troll around that grsre 
Is heard with meaiured tread ; 

No bastion'd erags their banntes mft 
To guard the peaeeftU dtoad. 

And there, while Ocean rolls a %tT^, 

Shall she in silence sleep, 
While angel guards around that grare 

Their holy tigils keep. 

But when ere a tfan's work is^ done, 
And earth is robed with ni^ht. 

And, elotiied ilk blackness, fades the Mn 
And Idl the Wortds of light: 

Which then shall wear the ▼ietor't drown, 

And songs of triumph sing : 
She who toii'd 'neath BBA.MAH't fh>#n. 

Or Gallia's exiled king ? 

*It if hsrdly oeeetMry to say, thst his rtmatas ri- 
pow in the Hotel of the IntaUdet ; but to Strenfthea 
the eontnat, I hare spokeoof them at beinf in Kotrs- 
Dsiae, bseaUse ft was tte plaes of hit eorooationb 



▲ Fhilo«ox>li«r. 



A colored man at the Northern Liberties 
llarket, whose legs haye been cut off aboTe 
the knees, heard a couple of gentlemen com- 
miserating his condition the other da j, when 
lie turned from the work in which he iras en- 
gaged, and said, langhmgly, ** Why, ge'mien, 
you couldii*t do fliis withouit bfeakin' your 
backs a-stoopin' down.'* Horal : Whole legs 
are not essential to hi^iness, though a ooik- 

ited spirit may be.— PAilod^jpAsa JTewii. 



0par« Iftomenta. 

A lean, awkward boy came to the door of 
a prinei|Md of a celebrated school, one morn- 
ing, and aiked to see him. The serrant eyed 
hia liiean dbthei, and thinking he looked 
more like a beggar than anything else, told 
him to go TOiind to the kitchen. The boy did 
as he was bidden, and soon i^ppeaxed at the 
biack door. 

•• I should like to see Hr. ," said he. 

** Ton want a break&st, inbre like," said 
the sefTuit girl, ** and I ean gire you that 
without troublmg liim.'' 

««11umk you," said the boy; <«I shoiild 
like to see Hr. , if he can see me." 

** Some old dothet may be jou want," re- 
marked the serrant, a^ain eyeing the boy's 
patched clothes. **I guess he has none to 
spare— he gtfes away a ifght." And without 
ntindiiig the boy'ft raqnest, tiie servant went 
i^Kyttt her woxk. 

•«Can I see Hr. }" again asked tiie 

boy, after flniahing hiia bread and butter. 

<« Well, he it in tato library; if he must be 
dlftorbed, he muat. He does like to be alone 
sometinies," said the girl in a peerish tone. 

She seemed to think it Tcry foolish to take 
such a boy into her master's pretence. How- 
ever, she wiped her hands and bade him fol- 
low. 

Opening the library door« she said, <«Here't 
tomebody who is dreadAil anxiont to see you, 
and to Ilet hhn in." 

I don't know how the boy introduced him- 
self, or how he opened his businett; but I know 
that after talking a while, the principal put 
aside the volume he wat studying, and took 
up tome Ghreek books, and began to examine 
the n^-coiner. The exainination lasted for 
some time. Svery question the principal ask- 
ed the boy, lirat answered as readily as could 
be. 

** XTpon my word," exclaimed the principal, 
**jrou do ireU," t66k&ig at the boy from 
hmd to ibot over his q;>ectaclM. ** Why, my 
boy, where did you pick up so much ? " 

^* Jfft my Jipors mtmenit,** answered the boy. 

Here was a poor, hard-working boy, with 
few opportunitiet for schooling, yet almost 
fitted for college, by simply improving his 

T^y^tparei moinentt the 
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«<gold dust of time." How predoiu tfaejr 
•hould be ? What eecoimt ein you give of 
your ipere momenta } What ein jov show 
fbr tliem ? Look end tee. This boy can tdl 
you how much can be laid up by improring 
them ; and there are many Tery wump other 
boys, I am afraid, in the jail, and in thehouae 
of correction, in the gambling-houae, in the 
tippling ihop, who, if you were to aak them 
where they began thdr linftd oounea, might 
answer, '* im my ^mt* m om t mts " 

Oh be Tery caicAil how you spend your 
spare moments ! The tempter always hunts 

^g \^ %v ^0 vA W AAA ^PABMWAA IW^V^^V^^Afl^V AAiBbKf WA^W^^V^^ ■ wV A^H^AA 

you are not busy he gets into your hearts, if 
he possibly can, in just such gaps. There he 
hides himself, planning all sorts of mischipf. 
Take care of the spare moments ! — Mr$. H. 



•« 



Good to 



Fnra lLx.iysTmAXiov.«^Henry WardBeeeher, 
in speaking of trouble, makes use of tiiis fig- 
ure: 

■As the sun eo n fer ts olouds into a glorious 



««. 



A oBXTLniAjr onee asiked a company of Bt- 
tle boys what tiwyinra good isr? Onelitdi 
ftllow promptly anawwed : 
•• We are good to mak* ima ot" 
Think of that my yovsf fHcads. ysa m 
an good to makami Mdl uniwM ofc Wsli 
not mean, nor ^d thai Hltla boy, IhsHiii 
are merely good to grav mp to iSbummd 
men and womea. No, yn mum 
more than diia. To« mn to 
that will be respect e d a&d 
help to do good in the woiUL Ko m^ iri» 
is not useftil, and who dota aot se^la hIi 
the world better, dusunji the mum if Mi 
or woman. 

You should not ibrget Hhtfk if 4weaiiti 
be any men and 

such a name twenty or tkn^ jean 
they are to be made of 
childicn. Whata woild this wriB be 
you grow up, if a0 aio oidy eieis asd •■ 
Wai you not ponder this aaljoet, and •* i 
yoursdvesmen?' 



iM 



drapery, firing them with gorgeous hues and ^, 

draping the whole horiion with its jjorious " Oood to make mm ol" Wkal kiid tf 
costume, and writing victory in fiery colors men will our youthlttieadoa be twenty |i« 
along the Tanquidied firont of erery cloud, so 
sometimes a radiant heart lets forUi its hope 
upon its sorrow and all the blacknees flies, 
and troubles that trooped to appal seem to 
crowd around as a triumphal procession fol- 
lowing the steps of a Tictor.". 



FiouBATira Lavouaob^ — ^How many com- 
mon figuratlTe expressions in our language 
are borrowed from the art of carpentry, may 
be seen from the following sentence : «* The 
lawyer who filed a bill, shayed a note, cut an 
acquaintance, split a hair, made an entry, got 
got up a case, framed an indictment, impand- 
led a jury, put them into a box, nailed a wit- 
ness, hammered a judge, and bored a whole 
court, all in one day, has since laid down law 
and^tuxned carpenter." 



hence! Will they be rliaaad wittt the 
ligent, the xe^eetabkb tbe todnstrinwib *i 
p ro s pero u s, the benereleBt, tka jgkum mm d 
the time! fbr dombCleBa then will heaadb ft 
may require a Uttle adf denia]« and ksii 
study, and hard work; but audi a diaraeto 
we widi all our readers to betKi— Tiatt'' 
ComptmioH* 



A TALENT is perfected in soUtude ; a char- 
acter, in the stream of the world.^ — Ootih§. 



HowsTim mudi we may lunre atfcompKAwl 
through a long life of aolhw and uaitBittd 
toil, when we come to reach ito dosing wmt^ 
our labors wUl then appear to na but tnting 
and insignificant ; fer they are about to be 
weighed in the scales of a boundless and ny** 
terious Eternity. 



Thb evil we do in the world is often paid 
back in the bosom of home. 



Lbaybs are lig^it, and useless, and idk^aa^ 
wayering, and changeaUe ; they efen daafl^i 
yet Ood, in his wisdom, haa made then pi^ 
of the oak. In ao doing, he haa given si s 
lesson not to deny the atout-heartednesi wifli* 
in, because we see thelightsomeneiis wAeni' 
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XBITOB'B BBFABTMIIKT. 
William ▲• Mowit, Editor* 

Oof Xatrodi&olory. 

Bbabbbs : W« wUh to make your aequaint- 
■00. We hare no mutual friend to introduce 
m, and to we oome boldly totwxd and intioduee 
nnolt 

Tour ktmtbU MTMHif .-41itre, tliat if juat what 
m meant to aay, and we luiTe said it. It looks 
mUf too, and now we wiik to ihow you that we 
Mam it. 

We will endeaTor to terrt you, in our humble 
■pa«ity» and, aa we know you are all hungry, 
MU will set before you the best food,— plain and 
limlceome,—- that we ean procure for our table, 
■■d hare it serred up in the beet style possible, 
let us irst explain 



In losiBg our late School Commissioner, the 
MmolmasterlostiuBditor. To the Roy. &0B- 
Itkt AllTK belong many and hearty thanks. 
Atom our Rhode Island Teamen, for establish- 
iif and conducting so ably, for two and a half 
ytara, the R. I. Schoolmaster* 

Those who knew him can testify to the ability 
iid success with which he discharged the duties 
•f his office, as School Commissioner, and all 
Aa leaders of the Schoolmaster can bear witnees 
1^ what he has done, and ao well done, through 
Hspagea. AH will regret his departure, but we 
have the pleasure of aseering our readers that 
Its interest in us has not ceased, and that, from 
Its western home, he will fovor us occasienslly 
uith droppings from his pen. 

On the eye of his departure, and too late to 
laake any arrangements for its continuance, the 
ntire responsibility ef the Schoolmaster was 
thrown back upon him by die publisher. A tem- 
porary suspension thus became inetitable* 

The present editor has now assumed the charge, 
ind, soliciting the earnest co-operation of Teaeh- 
irs and Friends of Education, by way of sub- 
teriptions and contributions to Its pages, he ad- 
himself to his work. 



the e^torial columns, cull the choicest gems 
from our exchanges and from our library, and 
derote t large share of each number to corres- 
pondents. 

We most cordially inyite communlcationt ftx>m 
etery quarter, especially firom every earnest 
teacher. 

SPBCIAL COKT&IBtTTOBS. 

Arrangements hare been made with some 
of the leading educators and scholars of our 
state, to Aimish articles for the Schoolmaster, 
on a rariety of topics, which will be especially 
interesting and instructiye. One such article, at 
least, will appear in each number. The name of 
the contributor may or may not accompany the 
article. 

The ImiIn^ article in each number, unless oth- 
erwise iodieated, will be from some one of the 
Bpeeial CoiUributon, 

•oRooL ixxmonis. 

The School Szerdses will be continued with 
perhape more yariety than heretofore. We are 
happy to announce that in this department, we 
shall stiU be assisted by the Principal of the 
State Normal School, Mr. Baha. P. Colbvbn, 
who ii so well known to our readers as an able 
mathemetician, and earnest friend of popular 
education. 



We shall deyote a few pages, eadi month, to 
ftunily reading, sspedally adapting the matter to 
the home drde, not forgetting the en m Ai /br 

Otrm BOOK TABLB. 

In this department of the journal, we do not 
mean to puff eyery book which publishers may 
see fit to send us, but to say plainly just what we 
think. If we think a book a good one, we shall 
commend it, and if our best judgment impels us 
to the belief that it is not a good one, we shall 
say so widi equal plainness. 

If we examine a book hastily, we shall say so, 
and leaye our readers to exaaiine and judge for 
thonselyes. 



WHAT WB IBTBMU* 

We intend that our journal shall be worthy its 

Bame, and be, indeed, a ** Good SdiooUnafter." 

We do net msen to dwell too mudi upon the 

teshniealitiee ef teaming, but to fondsh Uvmg 

eameet thought, and practieal sngg e s 

Ibr the teaeheti and for the general teaier 

is interested in the great battle between 

knowledge snd ignorance. 

Weamyt towiHe the bail tUagt wt caa for 



The journal will be printed upon the same type 
as heretofore. We haye seenred dke seryices of 
a gentleman to super in tend this department, 
who, we foel assnred, will giye entire satisfactioB 
to all our friends, and who will be happy to wt"- 
on them, wheneyer tiiey chance te sail at U 
office in onr abeenee* 

OUB OFVXOB, 

No. 9 Washington Building, wUl be open to 
our fiiendt,alid the fiienda of the Behoalmaaj^^ 
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make It conTmlcDt to ^Te ui 



Nan. kind fricndu, thol vr halt told jou frank- 
ly tnd full; vhil we mean lo do for jnit, alto* 
u> to tell you with equal traDknti) what ve •riab 

If fou like our journU, and are plraxd MA 
ourplgn, eubarribe for it fouiiclf, IfTouhaveiuit 
alrcadj aubacribcd, and then gat jeur neighbor! 
■ad fricnda to aubaoHb* Tot il. 

It cannot be auataintd by Itt pntant lubicrip- 
lioD liat, and WB appeal Id you to aid u« in in- 
creasing it. ir It* rectlpls equal the eipflnsea of 
lt> publication, during the coming wlutet, we 
ahall be aatlaBed, in the hope of better Ihlnga for 
the future. We are willing Id gireDar time, and 
our bent cSbrti, but we chuuoI pay the billi with- 
out your aaaiitanee. 

Will not each of you coniider hlmaelf an agent. 
and aend In a genCTOua Hat of aubaeribcri, irith 
■ coBifortiDg roll of lUadt Iilmid bank hOla i 



One of the fltat trulhi which arreita the a 
tiOD of the etadeut of natQre, and eapecially of 
Xaliiiat Hlatory — after reeoTning from hii 
toniahmeol at the almoat endleaa larieiy of 
imal life deTeloped upon our Uttle world,— 4a 
wiadom, the Incomprebenaible Dmnliclenre of 
leCreator. The truth which the poet hai 






sard t 



he quickly utteri in the fuUneaa of hU hcut, 
of the unbcliering naturaliat. With the cTerva- 
ijing tofma of animal life before hU mind'* eye, 

■■ The audevoDt " natnraUit " la Bud." 

Nor leai wonderful, when once opened to our 

view, though more conecalod from the carelaia 

gaie of the unreflecting mulUludt, ia the Dlirinc 

Benetolcnec diaplayed in the complete animal 

An eatly reflection upon nMnre'a (eachinga of 
the animal klngdoia ia the Taat mollitude of an- 
imate beiogf reaidcDt npon out globe. 

We are apt to look upODihetarth merely ai the 
»bode of man, Tia true we aee Tarioua ani- 
mala around ui, but too often paai them by in 
our thooghU ae of no iptcial importance — aa 
merely designed for man'i pleaauro and cODTe- 
nlcnoe. But when «e rosaid them with atudloui 
caie, with reference to their ilructure, adaptation 
and nwaner of life, and dirid* them into tha ia- 



rioui departmCBti, clauca, oideta, tamiUei ud 
genera, we are atruck with the multitude nnd 'a- 
rlf ly. We are able to form but * alighi concep- 
tion of the number of human being* upon the 
earth, but when we come to consider the four 
department! of animal* as containing a qnar' 
tei of a mlllioD of diitlnet liTiug species, and 
try to form a concegtion of the number of in- 
diTiduat beings comprised under tbi* hnge nnm- 



The second thought that auggeats iiielf ia, 
that, among all thia boat of claaaea, ordera, and 
genera, there li no eonfVirion or diaoTder and no 
infriTigeinenl of one diiliion upon another. ?>* 
two Epeclea occupy common groBod. Each hu 
!t> appioprjate station, and occn^es the iphete 
for which It was ereaird. witfaont ettcroaching 
Dpon the domain allotted lo another, or experi- 
encing or producing any colliuon of isterecti. 

Each spcdea ia also adapted by nature to > 
apecidc manner of life, aa well aa to inhabit a 
distinct locBlion upon the earth '■ larface. Each 
has it» own peculiar food, which can be obliioed 
in the locality it ia deilgned Co occupy, wbich 
food doea not Intrench upon the requirements 
of other apeoiea, and for which tta own pecul- 
iar phydcal organiialion ia adapted. Whil* 
man is acknowledged tu be the lord of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and ia found In all cUmstcs inj 
upon cTory section of tho cuth'a anrfacc, yet be 
ia adapted by physical cUfTetencca in organinliao 
for the Tanous climatei and the varioiu kinds of 
food, and is witbal restricted to certain modes of 
life and peculiarities of existence. 

The most aitoniehing wiadom ia shown in ike 
peculiar organiialion at each apecies and in tlic 
adaptalion of thia organintion for the tptoic 
food which ia provided for St. 

All thia wisdom, aa we ahall sec. is a dit- 
play Df the greateat benerotence, while il miglii 
hare been eiereUed in the great eat male™lcn«. 

Nor could these peculiuilioa hare been inter- 
changed or even larled, without pri>dudng lit 
greateit confualDn. or eren the destmcticii nf 
the species. For example: all land animtli ut 
adapted by a peculiar and delicntc or^iaDiutioi 
to respire the air which surrounds tb* earth, t^ 
stractiug from it the oxygen, by means of "HA 
the continual reactiosa are maintained in the mil- 
ler composing the body, whieh reactions stt f 
esientiai (o the continoatioa of life. But 1^ 
respiration of oxygen la just as caaentjal to lb' 
life of the boat at Tarioui siiecisa of ths to'' 
inhabilanla, and, that il may be aiqipliei) " 
Ihsm, one part of Uk binary eompaund in obidi 
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they lire is also oxygen. This fact would arail 
them nothing, were their respiratory organs the 
aame as those of land animals. But they are not 
left thus destitute of a proper adaptation. They 
are fiimished with a very different and equally 
ingenious contrirance for withdrawing the oxy- 
gen from the water, and conveying it to the 
blood, and appropriating it to the purpose of con- 
tinuing life. Again in the means of locomotion, 
in which especially the different classes and or- 
ders are most wonderfully adapted to their re- 
pectire provinces, this wisdom and benevolence 
is sin£^arly exhiMted. While the largest ani- 
mals, such as could not without difficulty be so 
eonstructed as to move readily and safely upon 
the land, are adapted to an existence in the wa- 
ter, the different varieties of land animals are 
provided with different means of locomotion ae- 
eording to their siie, organisation, manner of 
life and adaptation for fbod. 

The winged varieties, for example, are strangely 
adapted for their aerial life. Not only are they 
provided with wings with which to eut their way 
through the air, but their bodies are formed with 
particular reference to lightness, In order that 
they may be as unencumbered as possible. For 
tills purpose the bones are very small, and, that 
they may be of sufficient strength, are of a tubu- 
lar form. While the parent bird brings into life 
a whole brood of young at once, she is wisely and 
lingnlarly created oviparous, that she may not 
be burdened, in flying, with more than t^e trifling 
weight of a single egg at a time. In its form 
also, the bird is adapted to flying, even to the 
very bill, which is pointed, not only to assist in 
selecting its food, but that it may present as lit- 
tle surface as possible to the air, through which 
it passes. 

In whatever direction we turn our investiga^ 
tions, we see tiiat scarcely the slightest modifica- 
tion or change could be effected, without injuring 
or destroying the species thus modified, and in- 
troducing more or less confusion and pain into 
the whole animal economy. 

In order to observe more particularly the 
Benevolence of the Creator, let us inquire: what 
appears to be the grand design in the creation 
of the innumerable host of living beings with 
which our earth is peopled ? 

We do not here ask the -question: what was 
Ood*s great purpose in the creation of man, as a 
responsible, accountable being ? but, what ap- 
pears to be the design, merely with reference to 
earthly things and the present ^tate of exiitence, 
of the creation of this gteat family of organised 
beings? 

S3 



This design is made known to us only by our 
reasoning firom the eflbet to the cause, and 
from the results of the divine action estimatixig 
the design which prompted, so to speak, the 
great Creator to put forth that action. 

Beasoning thus, from effect to cause, there 
are everywhere manifest in the animal creation 
most unmistakable proofs of benevolence. 

The attribute of benevolence, or of its opposite, 
malevolence, can be displayed only on sentient 
beings. That which makes them adapted to 
be thus the objects of this action, is their power 
of sensation ; that is, the power of experiencing 
pleasure or pain by means of the various senses 
with which they have been endowed by their Cre- 
ator. 

The question of the Creator's benevolence de- 
pends, therefore, upon the construction of the be- 
ing with reference to these senses, and of the 
adaptation of the external world, acting uppn 
these senses, to produce the sensation of pleasure 
or pain. We have, then,a criterion, by which facts 
will enable us to judge of the Creator's benevo- 
lence. Is the physical structure of all animate 
existendes, throughout the entire scale of being, 
so arranged, and the outward world so adapted, 
as to produce sensation in those beings, of pleas- 
ure or of pain ? We unhesitatingly answer of 
pleasure. 

Take for example the sense of sight The out- 
ward world might have been po oonstruoted that 
there would be presented to ou;r eyes and to the 
eyes of tie various orders of animals, the meet 
firightfiil objects, producing disgust, fright, and 
terror in the mind. But instead^ how admirably 
adapted to promote pleasure! What a variety 
of pleasant shapes and colors are presented be. 
fore the eyes of all, to whom God has given .tjie 
power of sight! 

Or, take the sense of taste. Living bodies are 
nourished and sustained, and growth promoted 
by eating. But for this purpose, it is only neces- 
sary that the animal eat that which is adairted^ 
nourishment and growth. It would by no means 
be necessary, for this purpose merely, that the 
food be pleasant to the taste. It might be the 
most loathsome and nauseating to the palate, 
producing, instead of a pleasurable sensation, 
the most disgusting sickness. But the Creator 
has most beneficentiy adapted the palate of each 
class of creatures to the food which he has pro- 
vided for them. The sensation of hunger comes 
in, when We have abstained f!rom fbod, as if 
to remind us of the wants of nature,— ae if to 
suggfeit to us that tiie body must have nonriah- 
nient,Mhen the pleasuraUe stnsation of ei^ing 
is doubly tier^ased, but dindnishes^ when the 
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hunger is appeased ; as if to say to nt,-^* that of God, especially in the animal kinf^om : to 

is sufficient, the wants of the stomach aie satis- endeavor to learn the design of the Creator m 

fied." So of all the senses. While they senre this vast creation ; remembering his own igno- 

important purposes of utility, they also in all the ranee and that Ood is omnipotent, to refrain 

animals are the means of constant and contin- from hastily judging and condemning the pur- 

ued pleasurable sensation. poses of the Creator, and Anally, in the language 

But the query may arise ,-is there no pain in the of another, ** to learn the important lesson^ that, 

world? Do not these very senses often times pro- if ignorance is the cause of our early aceptidsm, 

duce pain ? Do not many species of animals knowledge is the whig, wherewith to f!y to hear- 

live on other species ? Does not one animal de- en.'' 

stroy and devour another, himself soon to be de- 

voured by a third, and so on ? 

We answer yes — and yet, this does not re- ^^^ Bilent Moom. 

fleet at all upon the benevolence of the Creator. — — 



The sense of tasto, for example, is often the pro- That silver moon with meDow light serene, 

ducer of pain. But this is the exception and not Shines through the clouds with tender modest ray, 

the rule. As a gi|eral rule, taste is a guide As if 'twould hardly venture to appear 

to animals, to point out to them what is good fbr E'en in the absence of the orb of day. 

food and what is poison. Generally speaking, it And yet it shinet ; and, peering dirough the 

is the creature's fault, by violating some known clouds, 

law, that the sense of taste producet pain and It sendeth down a ehastoned, loving look, 

not pleasure. So with the sense of sight. Take As if, indeed, it were the mourner's friend, 

an extreme case. The miserable slave to passion And kindly wished to hind the broken heart. 

is seixed with delirium tremens, and there rises __ , ,..,,,,. 

Wore hi. .ight the met frightftU objeeu. Et- ^,^""' '""* *^'^ ^' '^^ '"'• '^*^'^ 

err post is a demon, every stick a serpent, and .,„*.,, ^ . , . , 

his best friends are pursuing him, as in«ttUble t^^ '" " ^^ to mourning souU below 

tormentors. Who would bring this as an evi- The «noon with solemnaikncepeereth through, 

deuce that sight is not a beneflcent prorision ? t^^ •^"•. ^"^ "J '' ** T^\^^^ ^. "^ ' 

The sense of touch is often the means of pain. ^\ ^^ » *"^' ^^ ^ «' troublous «n. 

The object of thU U, to produce rigUance and t""^ "'^ * attendant, sorrow, walketh here, 

and caution, and thus keep us back f^m danger. 2"* ^^^^ ' ^^^.^^l^ *^° ^^' 

It has become a proverb that a « chil<f once bum- !?''/" *^I* torresteial cloud., appears 

ed fears the Are." This UaWlity of painfhl sen- ^^ ^^* of heaven which dimes in cloudless sky. 

sations from the sense of touch is a most benev- ^^^ j^*^"^ ^^^^'^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^« °' ^J^ 

olent safe-guard, and very often essential to the ^^ <>ft <>bscure Uie moon s more modest look, 

preservation of life, both to man and to the low- Do but bespeak the A«r«,/y Hght above, 

er ordersof animals. Andpoint to those bright realms of larting bliss." 

The existence of the camavia, whidi destroy The silver moon that shines with borrowed ray 

animal life and live upon flesh, is a wise and be- Directs the soul to one great source of light, 

nevolent provision. Some check is necessary to And thus ftrom earth would draw the mind awiy 

be placed upon various species of animals, oUier- To God, the only source of light and love, 
wise they would over-run the world and become T. l i. 

the means of destruction to other species ; and ____^««^...^_^ 

it is found upon inspection that prorision has 

been made for the destruction of those species ^^^ Novembbr Nitmbm wiU be issned on 

especially, which propagate abundantly. The Wednesday, the 25th insUnt. Each subsequent 

the camaria are often directed by instinct to de- "''°'^" "^ ^ ftimiahed to our subscribers 

stroy those which are old and inflrm, and they P'^^n^P^y' ^^^ ^^ 1^ of ^^ month, 
are furnished with the means of taking the Kfc ^'"'^ J^"^'^ " "^^^ ***** ^ eighteen states snd 

of their rictims with the least possible pain. ^^ Canadas ; and we hope our friends, boti it 

home and abroad, will assist in extending its ax- 

It is therefore erident that, the design of the culation. 

Creator, wherever man can discern it, is benevo- 

lent, and although there may be some prorisions A Good libkjlbt, loeff taktn ear» of, if be- 

which he cannot understand, there are none yond all price. But, do not get a library which 

which can be proved to be malevolent you cannot read, sooner than you would get » 

It becomes man, then, to study the works horse which you could not faed. 
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Ix lookiiig OTv tbc pagw of m Hmmrbnt pi?p- 
olai lehool kiitoiy nceatlj, vdtannil lite follow- 
iag (nileDoa: " In Jnna oommad the 'Uaiis-crc 
of Wyomliig,' well knows u a dallghlAJ rillej 

OS th* bUlkl of Ihc Wii«qn«li«iin«h " 

The people of NorthiMtmi FenndjIviDia 
wen know ^t the MJtijr ofWfpmu^lt n "dt~ 
lightfnl nllej," but thej will donbtlew bo u- 
tanuhcd to loim that the " ifawgre <if tVi/om- 
iag " ii thai ehanateilMd. 

AtKtaaehen' iutital* reotntlj held in Miis^- 
ehuMtta the bllowiog QluitntioD wu glicD of 
uuccnne; ut detcnptton : A echolai, in Ui^- 
•eribiag with gieat eunotneu the ippratain'o 
of an aneampment of aoldlera, wUoli he bad 
■ccn, Hud of tlie t«iila — "Some of the teats were 
kiiid^' eqiure, liketheroofof ahonee, afid sunic 
■f thna w«TB Idnd a' lounit Uka a hajrttick." 

All we wiih li to eall the attenlion of ijat 
leadera to the naeeidty of acairacf ijf lietcriji- 
tmm, awU indeed, aecotacy is eveiythlng. 

Let •veijp taaehar ha eutfU ta tMwb, and prac- 
liea, tDO, aoctum^ is riutarai Ii nsdanakeo. 



I, although found Is ao leapectabla a 
jotuaal u the lUiaois Teacbat, asd accndited to 
the "Edt. Fortfblio." 

It tertainlf mnit amnie the author of thii 

&eetiotu paen to ice lucli gnTC ipeculation* 

it* authonhip. We beg leara to in- 

. ouiweeten fricadi that the Tsrilsble author 

Old Orimea," ii Mr. Aluki O. Oubmi, a 

well known citben of our good dtf. aod lately 

glerk of our muniripal court. 

BlDce vnrlllBg the abare our «;« haa Ihllen Bpos 
the Itollawisg in the ProTidenee Journal : 

Tbe nUsd* Teacher publlihei Albert G. 
Oraene'* thmeoipoem of " OUOtimee," and at- 
tribute) It to one of the wita of the Court of 



ifbod; bat hiawl( that he hai probablf eon- 
dndedthat it would be eadar to write another 
duu to defend the anthonbip of thii." 



A Conseetient •ehoalmaeter aaked a lad frum 
Newport, "How many Oodi an there}" The 
boy, after icEatchliiihiahaad ■onie time, rep iiviL 
"I don't know bow manj you hare In Connfcti- 
ODt, but wa have nana In Bhode laland." — Uh- 
MU raocAar. 

OiA OROoa. — Tbe following hnmoroua uitl 
eeccntrlo efln^s Ii nearly two oestsriaa olil, but 
the oUei It grawa the betUr It I*. It b >ai<l to 
have been written by ose of the wagi and wits 
itta^ed to the Cout of the ' Iferry HoTmrch.' 
and waa intended u « aatlre on a member of 
parUnment nunad OriBaa. Itii ose of iIiohc 
whinuleal aSiiaiona that ilpen with age, »nd 
grow mar* bfilUaat and popular ai they ^row 
tU^-iOmiiM Ttatktr. 

The above are qnotafiasi from tte IlUnoii 
Teacher, aa* of oar «iahangea, the raadiDg of 
vhieh we Ughlf pilaa. 

The boy waa eartaiBly right, brother editor, in 
•eying we haie no gad* in Bhode I>lasd, foi — a> 
Sogai WUllama taught oar Eathen to do — we 
woTiUp (Aa *ma Oad, the great Jdiorali, snd, 
while olbm maj hare "godi nuuiy and leidi 
aany," we have " ne god*." 

With regard to the rraaarkion "OldOnmrs," 
>e hope o« (oed Ucada In minoiiwUI not be- 



Onr OMitribatan. 



Wi maid call attentiou to the leading artlele 
[n the preaant number, trom the pen of sne of 
ipecial contribaton, who prefer* to write an- 
DO^moiuly. 

Our leader* will be happy to learn that onr *a- 
sonymon) friend, "John White Oak, 8. H." 
(J. W. O. alia* John,) will continue to txn* ni 
with hi* artlclea on ErigUih Literatore ind other 

iljeet*. He I* a welcome contributor, iaooHM 
he lAa'wfa before touching pen to paper. 

Htsfrcd and B. W. M. arc itill with ua. An 
artiele from the farmer 1* on our table tbt the 

at number. 

We woBld like to know if any one can InlDm 
sa when "John Dudd" it expected to return 
from hi* pre*ent voyage } He hai been out a 
long lime. Ha* asy one teen any of hi* " Frag- 

lenla " recently I We iboold be glad to hear 

The cnatomary poem from Annie EUiabeth 
a* not been reoei*cd. The bauitifal Use*, from 
bet pen. In the September number were good 
ewtvgh, howerer, to latt two month*. 

The •errice* of acTcral additional writer* haTe 
been engaged, who will, from time to time, fur- 
nieh article* and item* of intereit, and we hope 
•11 onr fcimer oontributor* will eontlBue their 
(avora, aa hantolbr*. 

KHOVLnnai ii twotbld ; it conaiat* sot only 
in u aAmation of what 1* tne, but in lb* ne- 
gatios «r what b (Um. 
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If akt of our tnbscribers are not ftimithed 
regularly, or hare not receired erery number, 
we should be happy to have them inform ut, and 
we will immediately forward milting nnmbera, or 
correct whatever errors may hare been madei 

We make this remark, because we find such 
errors have existed, and we wish to correct them. 
We shall endeavor to supply erery subscriber 
promptly, and acdbrdingto the direction girenus. 

Should any subscribers still receire the book,* 
who may hare ordered it stopped, or who do not 
wish to continue the subscription longer, we 
would request them to notify us, and those who 
are in arrears would confer a favor by at once 
remitting the amount due. 

We may, possibly, owing to the present con- 
dition of our books md accounts, send bills to a 
few persons who hare already paid ; should this 
be the case, we beg them to consider it uninten- 
tional and at once inform us that they are inno- 
cent of the charge of not paying the printer, and 
upon receipt of the information we will be very 
glad to erase their names from our black list. 



We taks the liberty to send a copy of this 
number of the Schoolmaster to some who are 
not subscribers. 

We have no objection to their considering it a 
very respectful and polite invitation for them to 
subscribe, and should they do so, and send in 
their names with the dollar, we shall be most 
happy to forward them a receipt in the next 
number, and the journal fbr one year. 



Obbat ncPBOTEXBRiti have been made within 
a few years, in the manner of fyomiishing light, 
after the sun ceases to accommodate us. We 
wish to make our day longer than the solar day, 
and our fathers used only oU firom the ** mon- 
sters of the great deep." But what a change 
has been effected by the introduction of gas ! 
Yet many cannot avail themselves of this, and 
we have found a fine substitute in Mr. Wolsten- 
holme*s ** Helion light." Some of our firiends 
prefer it to gas light. It certainly gives one of 
the purest lights we have ever seen. Our readers 
will find it advertised on the third page of the 
cover. 



|Ip a man die shall he live again i" And once 
a year have the daisies answered it, and every 
day has the morning testified, and yet the world 
is murmuring still, ** If a man die, shall he live 
again?" 

Yov may giean knowledge by rmdmg ; but you 
must separate the chaff from the wheat by think" 
ing. 



INTXLIiiaBirCE. 



The fbllowing correspondence, which we copy 
firom the Cotirier, will be read with interest by all 
our readers. It is gratifying to find (says the 
Adtertiser) that Professor Agassis is so strongly 
bound to this the country of his adoption, that 
he is willing to forego the very fiattering offer 
made to him in the name of the Emperor of 
France, to accept an honorable appointment in 
that country. Both letters are characteristic 
That of the Minister of Instruction, breathing 
doubtless the spirit dictated by the Emperor, al- 
though complimentary, is almost imperative in 
its tone. Professor Agassis's reply is modest 
and dignified. Translation : 

Letter ^f the Mimeter of Pvbiie Itutruetwa and 

Betigion. 

VkXSB^ August, 19, 1867. 

SiB: — A chair of Paleontology is vacant at the 
Museum of Natural History of Paris, by the 
death of M. d'Orbigny. You are French ; you 
have enriched ypur naiive country with eminent 
works, and laborious researches ; you are a Cor- 
responding Member of the Institute. The Eas- 
peror would be happy to restore to France a dis- 
tinguished man of science, a renowned Profee- 
sor. I offer you, in his name, the vmeant chair. 
Your country will deem herself happy in recov- 
ing one of her children, the moat devoted to 
science. 

Be pleased to accept* Sir, the assurance of my 
sentiments of high esteem. 

ROULAXD. 

M. Agassis, Member of the Institute of France, 
Professor of Sciences, Boston, United States of 
America. 

Prtffeteor Aff«uHx*t Eeply, 

To His Excellency the Minister of Public In- 
struction and Religion, at Paris. Monseiur U 
Ministre : After having passed the greater part 
of my life at a distance from the great centres 
of science, I should never have expected to re- 
ceive the distinguished honor which you have 
done me, by offering me in the name of the Em- 
peror, the chair of Paleontology, at the Museum 
of Natural History in Paris. 

The whole world considers the Jardin det 
Plantes as the most important establishment ii 
existence for the naturai sciences, I have there- 
fore, experienced the liveliest joy in reading your 
letter, and in receiving by your offer the proof so 
precious for me, that I am not forgotten in Eu- 
rope. Unfortunately your pcoposition finds me 
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mable to accept, fori eovld not s«rer abruptly 
iht' ties which for a number of yeart I hare been 
accustomed to consider as bin^ng me for the re- 
mainder of my days to the United States. 

MoreoTcr, I cannot suppose that the instruetion 
ivhieh was entrusted to M. d'Orbigny could be 
interrupted for a suffielent length of time, to pei^ 
mit me to finish ceitain embryological labors 
which I haTc undertaken with a view of compar- 
isons with the fossils of the epochs anterior to 
our own, and which would lose all their interest 
if left incomplete. I findmyself, therefore, under 
the painltil necessity of zeftising a position, which 
in every dreumstance, I shall always regard as 
the most brilliant to which a naturalist can as- 
pire. 

It may apipear to you strange that I should al- 
low a few OTules and embryos to weigh in the 
balance which is to decide for the remainder of 
my Ufo ; but, doubtless, it is to this absolute de- 
totion to the study of nature that I un indebted 
for the confidence of which you hare just giyen 
me a mark as signal as it is naezpected ; and it 
is because I would continue to merit this confi- 
deaee Ibr thefotnre, that I hart Uken the liber- 
ty of enterin||||ito these details. Allow me, also, 
to correct aa^crror that has been circulated in 
rsforence to myself. I am not French. Al- 
though of French origin, myfomily has been 
Swiss for centuries, and I myself, though ezpa- 
trialed for man tkAn ten yeats, hare ndt oaaaed 
to be Swiss. 

I beg your Ekedlency to recefte, with tiit re- 
iterated assurance of my lirely regrets at my in- 
abflity to aceept the chair that you o&Bt mie» the 
assurance of my high eonsideratiott. S 

Lomn AoAMn. \ 

Professor in ihe TTniTerdty of Cambridge, United. 
States of America. 

Cambbxdob, September 26, 1857. 

Bosfofi ISroiiaetipi. 



A NoBMAL School for the State of Illinois is 
building at Bloomington. The act proTiding for 
its erection, enacts that the arails of the Semina- 
ry and Uuircrsity ftmds should be appropriated 
for the support of the institution, but that no 
part thereof should be used in purchasing sites 
or erecting buildings. It was thought proper 
that these essentials should be prorided gratuity 
ously by any city or county where the school 
iliould be located. The Board of Education was 
instructed to locate the Normal Unirersity in 
that dty or town, accessible and not otherwise 
objectionable which should ofier the greatest do- 
nation. It was understood that the central por- 
tions of the town were *' accessible," and then 
competition ran high. At first almost erery town 
in the interior took the initiatory steps towards 
making a bid: but sometime before the day for 
opening the proposals it was whispered around, 
that Bloomington and Peoria were ahead of all 
other eon^tetitors. Most of the smeller towns 
decline to submit their proposals, and the contest 
Tirtually lay between the two cities. The board 
Tisited these two points and examined the sites 
oflfered. Upon opening the bids it was found 
tiiat Peoria had offered $aOfiOO andBloomingtoa 
#140,000. 

The institution was of course located at Bloom- 
iagton. The building will be three stories high 
ezdusiTe of the basement, 106 feet long, 100 
feet wide and 156 feet from the ground.i— Jittmoif 
Ttaeher, 



VwwBFArmBB nr Wnoonm.— There art 

daOy newspapers published in Wisconsin : 16 tri- 
weekly or semi-weekly, and 111 weekly publica- 
tions-Hotal 147. The JmnutUU GossMs publish- 
es a complete list of them. They make a for- 
minable column of names to be supported in so 
ysung a State as Wisconsin. 



The Statee of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minneso- 
ta, ivhich in IMO contained 74,000 people, now 
contain a afltfoit and a half. 



Moms than 42,000 pupHs attend th# pi^Uio 
i d to oh in H» T. ctt)r, daliyi 



Tm **Cox.LaoB db Fbancb," one of the most 
renowned literary and scientific institutions of 
Burope, has hitherto ei^oyed a eertain indcpen^ 
denee— nominating its own professors and assi»> 
tant professors, regulating its own course of leo- 
tures, administering its own pecuniary and other 
ai&drs, etc But the French Emperor has just 
decreed that henceforth its independence diall 
cease, and tbat it shall be placed in subjection to 
the govemdient. Accordingly, it is the goTcm- 
ment, instead of the professors themselTes, who 
will henceforth nominate the assistant professors, 
and who will regulate all the business of the 
college. The measure bas naturally afforded 
anything but satisfaction to the distinguished 
men who bdong to tiie Coll^ de France, and 
the public is loud in oondemning it. 



In the election for a Tacant professorship of 
Natural Sdences in the UniTcrnty of Glasgow, 
an honor has been conferred on ProU Henry D. 
Rodgers, C^logiet, of the State of Pennsyhir 
nia, who was nnanJiwuMiy eketed to fill the tip 
cant chair. 
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In ODK tut Dumbfr kc ipoke of the nmoral 
to the Wert, of Mr. Edw&KM, of the Salem, 
Mas)., State Nonnil School, and of the ajipoint- 
meat d( Mr. Hagar, to fill theTacancr- 

We uademani] the people of JimaiEa Plain 
haTB taiaed Hr. Bagu'i lalirj to 83.000, and 
he ii ilill to remain with them. They know 
whit the beat intereata of Chcir ichooli demand. 

Prof. AlpSEci Cbosbi hia teceivcd and ac- 
cepted the appoinlment, and entered upon bU 
duiiei at Salem. 

MuHchuaetU hai four State Nonnal Behooli 
in ■uceeaaTol operation, and the people may sell 
be ptoad of them. 



ToB Crrr orCxKToa. — People who havener- 
r aeen an nnadnttrraled Eaitern Cit]t, ue apt 
> entertain Terj erroneoua ideaa apon the aub- 
jecl, when we talk of ■ great riVf of a million ot 
inhabitant*. The whole circuit of the walled 
city fi jiul ail mllei. The maia of hiUution* 
■re abODl lilleen feet high, and contain three 
roonn ; they haie one entrance, cloeed by a bam- 
boo KTcen. Some of the (hop* hare ■ low nppel 
•tory, and Iha hDuee.troof and terrace altogether, 
may riae twenty-flre feet from the (treat- Belt« 
bonaet there are, but they ir> not more lofty. All 
theie edificea are of the mo>l fragile desoiptiBii, 
built at (Oft brtclc, wood ot mud.— tdwfna Timi 



Bibs to» Tbositdi, the celebrated tiaTeller 
and naturallat, two of whoio worlia appeared in 
iranalaEian* in Murray'* Seriei, i* about to com- 
mence a adentiflc Journey in Rio de Janeiro, and 
wm lail fMm Hamburg for Eio at the end of 
September. He intend! to tike the hitherto un- 
explored route between the liver* La PUla and 



NiwiFU'iBa m Mikhmotl — There are at 
ttte pretent time, (Sept. T,) 49 weekly and three 
daily newipaperi printed and publiihed in Min- 
neaota. More than one half of theae 43 newt- 
papen are leu than one year old. Nine of them 
date the oomraoocement of their exltteiea, wllh- 



BlTABV TatloU »y* that the Sahermen of 
Norway are luppUed with wood by the gulf 
ilresm. He will H»n acnd U prei* a new toI- 
nme of ttaveli. Iti title will probably be 
"Northern TiaTel : Summer and Winter Pic- 
ture* of Sweden, Lapland and Norway.". 



Toe Pari* paper* announce that U . Maccarlhy, 
a young member of the GeograpMeal Sode^, 
haa left France to undertake, entirely Bnaccom- 
panied, ■ journey into Central AMea. He pro- 
poies going to T^buctoo by a route not yet at- 
tempted. 



Tni Academy of Science* of Paris hu recom- 
mended M. d'Archiac and M. Bayle to the Qdv- 
emmcDt ai candidate* for the chair of Paleon- 
tology, in the Museum of Natural Hiilory, va- 
cant by the death of M. d'Otbiguj. 



A NEtT fragment of a planet between the or- 
l»tt of Hit* and Jubiter has been diacoiered at 
(he Waahinglou ObaenUory. Thia nuku the 
*7th. 



ThS paper* reeotd the death of John Scnea, 
President of the Seneca Nation of Indian*, aged 
about 70 yean. Me ws* one of four who Ibrmed 
the BretlHiiaion Church upon the Baffilo Reaei- 
TatioD, nearly forty year* ago, (Preabylerian.) 
He was a man Tery.andi reepected by Ua owB 
Nation u well a* the white*. 



Tkb Pbotidbkcb Joitsmu. annonnees that 
Henry L. Bowen, the biographap of Tri*t*m 
Burge**, ha* prepared a teeluie npoo the life, 
character and eloi|ucnce of that disluigaiahfd 
Rhode lalander. 



A good quality of coal haa been diacooeivd on 
he claim of Mr. George B. Holmea, about tws 
lilc* *outh of Topeka, San*>s. ' 



Tni highen habitation in Europe Sa on the 
mmnlt of the Aiguille du Oonte, 13,000 bet 
I bote the leTet of tbe sea. 



Oks mass of copper brought to Detroit tm 
Lake Superior, within a few week*, wei^i 
S,749 pounds. 



Tub Austrian OoTemmeni haa decided to ii 
trodace the decimal *y*tem in it* ounoney fbtt' 

with. 



On* cotton crop of laat year wa* 9130,000,OCC^ 
Thii year it wUl be worth f 100.000,000. 
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BOHOOL axsiBOisas. 



Tb hope OUT inaUiemktleUiK wUI giTo dna >t- 
anlioD to the prabtcms In thla tmniber, and icnd 
11 the nlntlaiu. 



S. In Algcbraio mnlUpUettion ■ tann affMlrd 
with ■ DilDui (Ign mnlllpUgd bjr uiother term iT- 
fectrd with ■ Uk« ilgn prodneei ■ poiitlTc qutn- 
dtj. Vow, dnea tero maltlpUad hj laro pro< 
docN HTO, whj doei > miniu qouititj mnltlpU- 
rd by > minu* qnuitilr prodact nun thui laro, 
lh«t lr--t podtiTa quantitj } 



L Thar* an two »da, (ma of whlah ta Am 
bat in Imgth, ud tht other three, there being 
M Unea of diTlilon span rilhn to aedat in meet- 
uinf. How can the; be placed ao that, while 
nwrhiwg eaoh othn, one end of one ahall be ox- 
•ellj BTe (tet from one end of the other f 

S. A grejr aqoiiTel b taming andt a wheel aa 
'm (Ommonly attached to •qnirrel-eagea. How, 
if It be granted that the aqidrrel will loee ererr 
JMX one half Ihc weight which It had it the b«- 
glnnlng of tha year, and that the pivot on wUeh 
tte wheel tdrna wUl, in like manner, wear awar 
Doe half eTery ^ar ; and farther, that tha aqnlrtel 
will poiaeaa mnacnlar energy to tarn tbe wheel, eo 
long aa it ahall retain tha leiet qaaotity of matter, 
•ad that the pI*ot will contlnQe to aapport tha 
wheel ao long aa it retatna the leait qnantlty of 
natter, it ia required to datennlne whether tha 
tqnurel or the ^*ot will lUI ftret, and how aoon 
the wbeel wfU oeeae to reTahe. 

1. Zeno'a p«m4ok roepoctitis motion. "A- 
lUUea la poriainf a tottDlaa, the alowaat of all 
latmala. The toitolee la a mile before AiUUei 
4 italting, and AAHlea nina a hnsdred timea 
t fhat aa the lortolee, yet he will never overtahe 
I) beeanae whom AchiUtea h^a ran one mile the 
Mtoiae haa noved biward tha handrodth part of 
1 mile. Agaio, whllat Achillea paaaea over thii 
ine hnBdreath of a mile the tortolae haa moved 
m on* ten Uunaandtk of a mile, ao that It la not 
f et overtaken. In the eamo manner while Ac- 
hillea nuia over that ten thonaandtli part of 
KUle, thetortoiaehaaaMvedon the raiUiooth of 
« mile, and ia not yot overtaken, and ao on oif 
tH/imitmrn." How ean thia be reoondled widi 
«ommoQ ezperlenoe I 

4. Paradox of Diodoraa agalnat^notiaii. " If 
M«y body la movti. It ii either autved in a place 
'WtImto it m, or in a plaoe where it if not. But it 
Cannot be moved In the place where It le, for 
Uun it woidd renuln there ; ndther oan it br 
xaoTed in a place where It ia not, therefore there 
la no such thing ae motion." Where la the fil- 
\mj in thia atgnment ? 

S. Tha month of the Miaaiadp^ rtver la add 
to b* farther from the contre of the earth thae 

«d; flow of &a liver f 



fisoMfrfi 1. The beirkga and dlaUncei of 
die aidee af a tract of land are,— 1. N. 01> 20' 
W. SLfiS cbaina; 2. K. 10. W. 16.M chain* ; 3. 
!». 60- «' B, 14.80 cbatna ; 4. 8. S6* 40' E. 17.03 
ghaiuj 6. B. 80> E. 32.40 ehaina; S. 8. 81. 40' 
a. 19.10 chalna, and 7. B. 79. M' W. 39 ehaini,— 
10 divide It ioto two eqnal parti by a Hue run- 
dng doe north. The podtlau of the dlvidon 
line le dealred. 

SmmpUZ To find the length of a tree lean- 
Jig to the aonth, I meaanred doe north from ite 
Mae 70 yarda, and foond the elevatian of the top 
« be as. lO'i then meaaoring doe eaat 60 yarda, 
ihe elavatiaa of the top waa 30- 4'. What waa 
ihe length and inclination of the tree ) 

Stampltt, The bomdarie* ofaqnsdrllater- 
il arc,— 1. N. 8I4. B. 28 lAalni ; 9. M. 7Si> B. 
¥SM ehalnai 3. B. Sj. B. 46.40 efaalu, and 4. K. 
Mi. W. 4e,M ohalni,— to divide the traetlnto 
fonr eqnal parte by two atraight line*, (^ of 
whiehahatl be parallel to the thirdaide. Baqnir- 
ed the dietanoe of the parallel line from the Arat 
comer, the bearing at the other diviiion line and 
Ita dtatanoe bom the aam* comer, meainred on 
theflratdde. 

Examplt 4, To determine the height of a lib- 
erty-pole which had been Inclined by a blact of 
wind, I meamred IS feet from tte baae, tha 
ground being level, and took tha angle of eleva- 
tion of lu top 07. 43' 30", the angle of poaitlcin 
of the baae and top being A. ST', Than, meaanr- 
100 feet farther, I found the angle of pod- 
don of the bottom and top to be 2.38'. Beqolr* 
ed the length of the ifole. 

Examp le t. The diitancce from the three eor- 
neia of a field in the form of an aqoilateral tri- 
angle to a well dtaated within It are 5.S2 chalna, 
S.33 chaini, and i.96 ehaina raapeotiTely. What 
la the area ) 

B w yfc 0. The diameter of a ctrcnlar graaa- 
plal ia UtO feet, and the area of the walk that 
asTToanda It ia ono-buith of that of tte plat. 
Beqnbad tha width. 
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OUB BOOK TABLB. 

A TiiK.vTisi: ON SruTETiNO. By Samuel Aluop, 
fiiithor (if .1 trr>atiMc on Ali^cbra, &c. £. C. & 
J. Biddlc, Philadelphia, idoT. 

We have received a copy of thia new work on 
Bur v( villi;, through MeMn Phillips, Sampson 
& Co., Boston. It compriiea 332 pages, with an 
Appendix, containing 100 additional pages of 
mathematical tables. It is a very complete work 
upon the whole subject of sunrejring,— one of the 
moflt important studies pursued in our schools 
and colleges. 

It is evidently written with great care, and is 
the result of much study, labor and experience. 
The author is an eminent teacher of mathemat- 
icSt in the West-town Boarding School, Penn., 
an Institution of high rank, numbering some 300 
pupils. 

Wc cannot speak of the work in detail, but 
from a partial ciamination we are much pleased 
with it. Perspicuity and Accuracy^-*two eesen- 
tials in mathematical works,— ^cem to be aimed 
at throughout. The completeness of the work 
may be judged of by the fact that there are ten 
chapters in the book, two only of which comprise 
a AiU treatise on surveying as practised in thb 
country. 

The chapter on laying out and dividing land is 
eminently practical, and worth the attention of 
every student in snnreying. 

The typographical and entire mecbanieml exe- 
cution of the work is excellent. 

The author has had unusual facilities for writ- 
ing a work on surveying. For many years a 
practical teacher of mathematics in a flourishing 
institution, in a part of the country where the 
mathematics are pursued to a great extent, a vig- 
orous teacher, and a hard working man, ardent- 
ly attached to his department of labor, he has 
applied himself to the subject with an energy 
and diligence which are a stne^iia mmtothe pro- 
duction of such a work. He has had ample fa- 
cilities to test his rules and problems, in his reg- 
ular excursions for practice with his class, upon 
the largo farm connected with the institution. 

At the multiplication of good text books for 
our schools we rejoice, but unless some improve- 
ment is made in new books, we had better make 
no changes. 



FiBST Book of Chexxatst, and Allied Sci- 
EXCES. By John A. Porter, M. A., M. D.— 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

This is a book of 200 pages, ** designed to teach 
the elements of science to beginners." It is di- 
Tided into 17 chapters, and discusses topics com- 
prising a wide range in physical science, ttom 
**Atom8 and Attraction" to *< Geology." 



The mechanical execution of the book is 
mendable. The cuts are numerous and well e 
ecutcd. The subjects presented are systt 
ically arranged, and are discussed in a plead^B 
and often highly interesting manner. Thei 
ter on agricultural chemistry is instructive i 
important. We think in many instances the 
thor has failed to simplify his language 
ly to teach successfVilly the " elements of i 
to btffinnen,** The chapter on Daguerreotypi^^ 
for instance, would fail to impress the 
mind with a very definite idea of the process. 

Why vrill not authors in their text books 
such subjects, avoid the question and 
tem? 



The Nobtr Axbbicah Rbtisw has beti 
ceived, and we wish to tell oar friends to rea^ ft. 

Those of you, who, for whatever eaase, do wmM 
read some work of this character, are depririxy 
3rourselves of a rich treat. It is, indeed, on« jif 
the luxuries of life to sit down and drink ia tbs 
rich thoughts of such essays as the one in thk 
number of the North American, entitled, "Ckaai^ 
lotu Bronte and the Bronte Novels;" or **Th* 
Dred Scott Case ; or, <• Brasil and the BniU- 
ians." We are glad that New England can si^ 
port such a quarterly. 

"The Educator's AflSxtTAHT, a DescriptiveGrt* 
alogue of the Holbrook School Apparatus, wilk 
Globes, Maps, CharU, Philosopldcal, Opiieil 
and Mathematical Instmments, and StandnA 
Educational Works." 

F. C. Brownell, of Hartibrd, has sent m a 

neat and very useful pamphlet of 84 pages* ben* 

ing the above title. Hr. Brownell mifi tend It, 

post paid, to any teacher on receipt oi 10 cnlk 

We would advise every teacher to get it. It !■ 

worth the money merely to tell yon what tDtli 

there are for teachers to work with. 



The PoLTLncorAL JoruTAL: AmasaiiM fai 
five languages: French, Spanish, Itioian. Ger- 
man and English. Hiram 8. Sparks, EAtor 
and Proprietor, New York. 

The first number of volume I, of this qnaxter- 

ly has been received, and placed on onr Uat of 

exchanges. It ** is designed to afford, in a cheap 

and convenient form, important fiacilitiw te 

learning " the above mentioned langnagea. 



Cosmopolitan Ajlt Joitbxaim— New Yorlb— 
We have received the last number of this beanti- 
fill quarterly, and are glad to place it on o«x Uat 
of exchanges. 

Although sons of the *< stem old Puritans," 
we are nevertheless fond of the fine arte. Tha 
times are changed, and we hare more leifliujt fbr 
art than had our fathers* 
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'Pry house in town and nnuitry ; and l.ittrr mIU, h*\ at the sam«' time jiortahle. 

It has proved itself, sinre its introilunicin, t-.) hi' the uj.sr mrans of portahU^ inuniination yet in- 
trodiiccd to the puhlie. Its rt'ediunu'iidations are nunK-rous. 'IhrV are chiefly these: 

1st. Its hrillianoy and ]>eantv. Tlir •^aim* nieasurf of flame of this liijht will illumine a larger 
tiHethan anv other artiHi inl li'uht. 

3il. Its chiTapncss. The same niiimint of li|;ht eannot he i^htained hy any other means at the 
*.iijio cofct. For a j{ivcn amount of li:iht, the llelion Oil, at .s.1 per (>anon is a"> cheap a?* hurnin}r 
flui*] would be at 2.-> cents. 

3d. Its uniformity and simph' and easy management. M'iu n onoe liijhted there is no trouble 
■ith it, or variation, till it ih burnt <»ut. A rhild ten yi-ar*^ of au«- rould manaj^e the whole as easi- 
ly as a eaiuile. 

-Ith. Its safety. A^idc from oil lamps, thesc^ .ire th«> SAFKST LAMPS IN USK. Durin.u a 
thorouirh experience of four years tlie manufacturer lias not Ium-u able to see how his entire eonli- 
(inaee in thiM particular can be abatr«l. lie ha> ^ojd thou^a'idsii]iiin thousands of these lamps, and 
Jiot one disaster has yet occurred. Then who will u>e oil or burniuk» fluid, who can obtain the llelion 
Light ? 

'5th. The pnrity and odor of the oil. 'k ••Ufh as will please the most fastidious, ('all and see and 
judijc of the trutll. 

Thousands of commendations oould be ai»]»eniled, but it is deemed unnecessary. 

The llelion Oil can only be had of the subsrribor, who is the sole manufa«'turer, and hisaijcuts. 
M«ire agents wanted to spread it throju^h i-vcrv tnwu and villn^^e, to whcun exclusive sale of IIK- 
LIOX LAMPS and OIL will be ^i^. u. 

HELION LAMPS, in i-very styb-, from 7-"» eiMits to <iU), constantly on hand. Pluid and oil 
lnmi>s of every kind adjusted to the llelion at the lurni'^liin'^ Depot, 

107 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 

Uules of Agency obtained on application to 

JAMES WOLSTENJTOLME, 

Proprietor. 

Or to JA^lLib 1 ()1 iJirj, Oenoral Agent. 
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For th« 8cboolmaster% 
BlftiM PaaoaL 

history of Fnuioe in the lerenteenth 
J pretentB many dark pictures of seep* 
mingled with superstition. The seeds 
hmd been planted by Loyola were now 
\g their baneftil fruit, and the infidel 
91^ which were ere long received and 
Md by Voltaire, were already blighting 
th of many. It is cheering, amidst such 
pread corruption, to see Pascal arising, 
^oice garden flower amidst the tangled 
of some neglected spot, 

" Where once a garden smiled." 

ii an intellect strong enough to expose 
at plausible sophistries of the sceptic, 
th a spirit bold enough to cope with 
at cunning weapons of the Jesuit, he 
done among the men of his time. 

la in the little city of Clermont, perch- 
ing the laTa-coTcred peaks of the motm- 
>f Auvergne, that Blaise Pascal was 
in the 19th day of June, 1623. Here, 
21 the elcrenth century. Pope Urban II. 
need that eloquent appeal, which arous- 
Burope to the First Crusade, he passed 
ty childhood imtil his eighth or ninth 
He was the son of the worthy and tal- 
Stienne Pascal, and the brother of Mad. 
his affectionate biographer, and of 
line,who became a pious nun of the con- 
' Port Royal. In view of the remark- 
tmility, which characterized the life of 
and hia sisters, it is not unimportant 
9e that their family was held in high 



consideration in their proviiioa« one of their 
ancestors haying been ennobled by Louis XL 
in the fifteenth centxiry. In addition to the 
advantages derived from an elevated station, 
the young Pascals eigoyed the sympathy and 
the instruction of a learned and religious fa- 
ther, who, after the death of their beloved 
mother during their early childhood, devoted 
his whole energy to the education o£ hia 
children. Removed for this purpose from 
the dullness of provincial life to the animated 
scenes of the French capital, the family of 
Etienne Pascal arrested universal attention by 
the freshness of their personal beauty, and by 
the wonderful attraction of their highly gift- 
ed intellects. 

The Paris of two centuries ago, like the 
Paris of to-day, was famed fbr its men of 
tcience. But it was not till a somewhat later 
period that it attained that brilliancy of litera^ 
ry glory, which rendered the age of Louis 
XIV. the Golden Age of France. By his ac- 
knowledged attainments in mathematics and 
in natural philosophy, the elder Pascal found 
an easy introduction to that little society of 
scientific men, which formed the origin of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. Among his 
intimate associates may be mentioned LePail- 
leur, Roberval, and Father Mersenne, all dis- 
tinguished philosophers of that age. 

It is not without design that we refer to the 
social and scientific connections of the father ^ 
for to them, as we shall soon see, were due 
in some measure the peculiar development of 
the early genius of the ton. 

From his earliest childhood Blaise display- 
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ed evidence of an understanding strong beyond 
his years. He is well charactcriied by Vol- 
taire, in his succinct sketch of authors, as a 
ginie prematura. It is, howercr, certain that 
the evils which often arise from such unhappy 
precocity were, in this case averted by the 
liv-ise foresight of Etienne, who, while he re- 
joiced in the nascent gpreatncss of his son's in- 
tellect, strictly adhered to the rule never to at- 
sign him anp ttuk to which he would not feel 
himeelf ttqiferior. Would that these words, 
worthy to be written in letters of gold, might 
become the guide of the parents, and of the 
teachers of our own day. Then would it be 
no longer true that the most ingenious and 
most promising children are oftenest caUed to 
an early grave. It must not be supposed, 
however, that young Pascal was confined to 
the simplest elements of science, for, such 
was the power of his mind, that he listened 
with attention and delight to the discussions, 
in which his father explained the mysterioas 
laws of nature, or indulged in abstruae specu- 
lations on the no less diiBcidt laws of lan- 
guage. Thus, if we may confide in the state- 
ment of his not impartial sister, Mad. Perier, 
Pascal arrived at notions of universal gram- 
mar, before he ever studied it in its applica- 
tion to any particular language, since his pru- 
dent father esteemed the study of Latin too 
difficult until he had well nigh attained his 
twelfth year. In these early conversations on 
natural philosophy it was not a Iways that 
Etienne, with aU his acuteness, could give a 
satisfactory solution to the questions of Blaise, 
whose clear intellect could never be deceived 
by the show of words, under which ignorance 
is so often shrouded. His love of truth found 
rest only in the complete solution of the diffi- 
culty, or in an honest acknowledgement of 
incapacity. By the application of his own 
powers of observation to the familiar but un- 
explained phenomena of sound, he was ena- 
bled at the early age of twelve years to com- 
pose a valuable treatise on acoustics. At 
about the same time he was actuated by an 
intense desire to study geometry, which he 
knew only as he had heard it aUuded to by 
the mathematicians who frequented his fa- 
ther's house. It was not till after much per- 
suasion that his father, rightly judging that 
early youth is the period for cultivating hab- 



its of obeereation and the imagination ^ and for 
learning languages rather than for di<>ciplin« 
ing the reaeoning powers, gave him the some- 
what inaccurate definition, that ** Geometry 
is the science which teaches the method of 
making exact figures, and of finding out the 
proportions which they bear to each other." 
With this meagre and unintelligible answer 
he forbade him even to think any thing more 
about the subject, as it was a pursuit still be- 
yond his capacity. But so great was his de- 
sire to exercise his intellectual powers that he 
proceeded f^m this definition by his ownuo" 
assisted reasoning to the proposition corres- 
ponding to the 32nd of the Hrst Book of £b- 
clid, in which the sum of all the angles of s 
triangle is proved to be two right angles. So 
studiously had all geometrical treatises been 
kept from him, up to this time, that he was 
even unacquainted with the technical Xkarees of 
Unee and n'ncfef, calling them, in his childish 
language, hare and romuU. He may thus be 
said to have invented ^e mathematka as mmdi 
as he who sacrificed a thousand oxen ua 
thank offering at the discovery of tlie beanti* 
fill 47 th proposition. 

From such a beginning we are not surpris- 
ed to see Pascal bjecoming at last one of the 
most eminent madiematicians of the woildr 
At sixteen he composed a work on Come See* 
tiont, which was considered by competent 
judges inferior to nothing of the kind since 
the time of Archimedes. His genius was next 
turned to the invention of an arithmetical ma- 
chine, by which the most intricate problens 
could be solved by mere mechanical manipu- 
lations. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that like all other attempts at substituting arti- 
ficial mechanism for the delicate operations of 
the brain, this invention reflects credit on the 
genius of its contriver rather for its beautifol 
theoretical construction, than for possessing 
any practical utility. 

He was next led, by the announcement ef 
the famous experiments of Tonicelli <m tht 
weight of the Vtmospherc, to institute origin- 
al experiments on the subject, by which the 
results of former experiments were moat sat- 
isfactorily verifiedt and all the ancient theo- 
ries of nature's abhorrence of a vaeavB 
completely overthrown. An* account of these 
experiments was published in 1647, inan atf' 
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mirmble little book entitled, **Vew Bz]^- 
ments in relation to a Yacnnm.'' So flpkndid 
were the discoYeries disdosed in that treatise, 
that the fkmous philosopher. Dee Cartes, al- 
tiicmgh more than twentj-ftT« years the sen- 
ivr of Pascal, was desirous of appropriating 
them to himself. 

Wonderftil as were the intellectnal feats per^ 
Jbnned hj Pascal, it must not be imagined 
that they were performed without the closest 
appHoation. Let no scholar find an apology 
fat relaxing his eflbrt in his inferiority 
to this remarkable man, Ibr whatever may 
ba the results of his application, they wiU 
ba an endless source of honor to him, if 
fbttj are attained with one half the earnest 
toU, which charactmasd tha leseardiea of 



Shortly alter the publication of the experl- 
aeiita on the weight of the atOiosphere^ dr- 
ottmatanoes occurred which modified Pasaal*s 
wbole ftiture course. A serere iUnesa, which 
eOBftned him for several months, first Indueed 
him to vead books on religion, and to reflect 
OB his own spiritual atatSb Prarious to this 
period he had led a pious life aceotdiBg to 
the standard of the church in that age, but 
at this time he gave himself up wholly to le- 
l%ioQs pursuits, and abjured the study of the 
Miences, which until now had formed his 
chief ddight. 

It must ever be a source of joy to the true 
bciited Christian, that by his early aoquisi- 
tiotts in science, philosophy and literatuie, he 
findieated to himself the possession of so 
•ottte an understanding, that no cavils of scep- 
Cies can refer his subsequent childlike feith to 
the infirmity of his intellect. How great is 
the ground for rqoicing, that in the end, so 
Cnmscendent a genius became devoted to the 
tefkztation of the errors of soepticiim and of 
Jeanitism, at that time the banes of sodety, 
in all the rest of papal Europe, as wdl as in 



Perhaps the whole range of history presents 
no subBmer or more humbling picture, than 
if displayed by the great mind of Paiscal in 
the vigor of early manhood submitting itself 
laihesitatingly to the guidance of su^ a max- 
im aa that which Etienne Pascal inculcated In 
fail diUdren, — *< Whatever is an object of 
feith cannot be an olgect of reason, mudilcM 



subordinate to it." It is not because we can 
entirely assent to ^e ipirit of this rule of the 
Romsn Catholic Church, nor because the ob- 
jects of Pascal's feith were always unexcep- 
tionable, that we draw attention to this trait 
in his character, but rather firooi the satisfec- 
tion and the admiration which we feel at ob- 
serving one of the most exalted of htiman in- 
telleets tlms giving indubitalde evidence of 
indulging a child-like feith, undue and mis- 
plaeed though it sometimes may have been. 
It was this feet that siknced the infidd criti- 
cisms of Condorcet. It was this that blunted 
the edge of Voltaire's sceptical satire. It was 
tills, above all that, by eatablishmg beyond a 
a doubt the sincere piety of Pascal, gave Ua 
power to deal those death-blowt at^ Jesuitism 
fipom wfaidi it has never leoovered. The 
change thus wrought in Blaise, and the striet 
manner of life which he adopted did not hiBL 
to have an influence on the xest of the Pascal 
femily. 

Jaoqudiae, one of the moat beantifhl and 
talented of the women of her time, waa in^ 
duced by bcr biothar^s persuasions, to re- 
nounce ferever the vanitiBa of the worid, and 
to letixe to the Convent of Poet Boyal, ttie 
strong-hold of the Jansenists at that period* 
Her life ferms one of the most deUghtfiil vol* 
umes of biography in the whole range of lit- 
erature. Nor was the fether unwilling to ait 
at the feet of his regenerated son, and toleazn. 
a purer and more lofty piety than he had pra- 
vioudy known. It was a princes of bdief 
among the Port Boyalists» to whom Pascal 
was in vpufit united, that salvation is the gift 
of Odd's firee unmerited grace, and in accord- 
ance with it this little band of the followers 
of Jansenius attained to a standard of per- 
sonal piety which is truly wonderAil. 

After the death of his fether, in 1661, and 
the removd of Jacqueline to Port Royal, Pas- 
cal was left to pursue his studies, unintenrupt- 
ed by the calls of sodety, until his unremit- 
ting application induced such a state of body, 
that his phyddans counselled him to spend 
much of his time in moderate exercise and 
mental rdaxation. 

Thus he began to acquire new tastes for so* 
dety, which for years he had abjured, and 
to form ^ans somewhat in accordance with 
the wisdom of this world. But agam he was 
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WMtod by ft wonderftil escape from iiBminiflit 
danger of being precipitated into the Sane 
from the bridge of NeoiUy, whieh ferived in 
hie mind all hia former reeolutions tot a aelf* 
denying life. Then also hit slater Jacqueline, 
who owed to him her own spiiitnal awaken- 
ing, was the first to exhort him to resume his 
ascetic habits. How averse this course was 
to mere worldly wisdom waa prored by the 
return of hIa disease with increased rigor. 
A remark which he then made is of great im« 
portance to those, who, for the sake of a few 
mcne years of happiness in this world, 
would peril the weUare of their souL **In 
the pursuit after human seienoe," saja Pascal 
at this time, **aicknesa always retarded my 
progress, but linoe my present business is to 
liam le»bba of Jbs ae sw ^ y wisdom, cfiiictions 
will accelerate my adTanoemcnt in Bifine 
knowledge." 

Just about two centuries ago, appened die 
«*ProTincial Letters," Pascal's most finished 
and moetftunous work. In this all ^e Ibree 
ctf his mighty intellect, all the keenness of 
his- cutting entire, and all the brilUancy of 
his wit were combined ibr a most masteriy 
and efBecttre attack on the Jesuits, the unre- 
lenting foM of the pious Port RoyaHsts. By 
this work Pascsl not only tanquiahed hb 
crafty opponenta, but achleted a literary fkme 
whidi has become the tnry of tiie world. 
These htten stand alone in F^^eneh contro- 
Terslal literature, and hare been a]n[»roached 
in our own language only by the •' Letters of 
Junius." •• The best comedies of HoH^ haTe 
no more wii than the first of the Provincial 
Letters; Bossuet has nothing more sublime 
than* the last,*' is the unwiUbig testimony of 
Ya}tmitm€tM Si^dedeLtmieXIV. And the 
Bishop of Meaux himself confesses that, with 
the exception of his own immortal Fkneral 
Oration§9 he would rather have been the au- 
thor of the Provincial Lettere than of any oth- 
er work. 

It was at this time, also, that the fkmous 
reputed miracle performed on the diseased eye 
of Pascal's niece, by the holy Thorn, strength- 
ened the ranks of the Jansenists and con- 
foMcd the counsels of the followers of Loyo- 
la. To doubt the sincerity of many who be- 
Jierea in the Mithentidty of th^ miracle, ia 



to qneatiiNii the integrity of the most truth- 
kmng people the world has ever seen. 

After three years passed in discussions with 
the Jesuits, Pascal commenced a more elabo« 
rate and more important work for the leAita' 
tion of socpticlBm, which was then already 
spreading a desolating blight orer the higher 
classes of society. He read with diligence 
the works of many of the most important 
writers on the subject, and applied his mighty 
intellect to the exposition of their errors and 
abenrdities. But this, though the cherished 
plan of his lifo, was not destined to be accom- 
plished* Prolonged and acute illness pre- 
sented more than the committal of medita- 
tions mi Tariona pointa of the controversy to 
loose bits of paper, and the communication of 
the Tarious plan of the work to a few friends. 
Thus God hindered the accomplishment of 
thia work, than which none i^n^ttcntly more 
sublime or more useAil haa cTer been planned 
by an uninspired writer. These ••Medita- 
tiona " hare been collected and arnnged by 
other hands under the title of ••Thoughts oa 
Heligion," whidi, with all ita meiita, we can 
by no meana recogniae as realizing the elevat- 
ed ideal of ita author. 

In such sacred employiaenta as are indicat- 
ed by this Tolun^ of ••Thoughts," Pascsl 
was occupied until the age of thirty-five, 
when his sufierings became so intense as to 
preclude aU possibility of regularity, and 
days of ceaseless pain were followed by sleep- 
less nights. 

It was during one of the most pmnfiil ol 
thoee dismal nights, that, after a cessation of 
mathematical discussion for more than tea 
years, Pascal solved a problem with reference 
to the cydoidal curve, which had baffled the 
skill of all the mathematicians of his time, sad 
gave evidence that if hia lifo had been pro- 
longed, he might have contended with Leib- 
nitz and ^ith Kewton for the honor of dis- 
covering the calculi. Nor is this occurreaoe 
less remarkable in reforenoe to religion, tfasa 
itiswonder^initael^ By thepublicatiflnQf 
this discovery it was fully proved that the 
same mind which had composed the deront 
Peneiee and had yielded implicit faith to the 
teachings of the Bible, was as able as ever to 
engage in the moat abatruae diflcmsiirai e^ 
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rittucs. After years uf dreadful 
■ut with nerCT wBTPiing Mth, on 

Au^til, 16S2, expired the great 
'ascal. Tboufth he tiad onlf at- 

■KG of thirtf-nme, yet to groat 
lUuiiion, and so fcrvmt his piety, 
* shurt time he performed more 

than many a one whu passes be- 
tatled thno score and ten. 
ill the world see another sach a 
though a Itomiuiiat, lias been lur- 
iml pious Protestants, — though ■ 
*as reiipected by tlie followers of 
ad though a finn bdierer in the tp- 

eiua Chriit, wu admired by a 






laneit purpoee plainly printed (here. 
With love and juHM written OD his broir, 

, u hia plare, lbs hremosl on the pro*. 

it ihtj g;Uiied near the ■lapian; abare. 
The fearful bi;atiug of each hcail wai o"cr. 
For loKj filling on the liiteDint; ear. 
This welcame came,— ■■ WaAT Cubgu, NtTOt, 
Wh.it Cussil)"* 

WbaCCbter? — good ebeor (br tbem and rar out 
8ute, 
,ch one Inndcd on tbal ItorL of SUle,— 
chcet lot all, fur the;' bail rouuJ a luiul 

ed snd scorned, of ftiendsbip now bereft, 

I)y all their comrades whom they novt bnd left, 

iiiF tbey thought, al Tsriimee with the rest, 

man should waiBhip Ood si he thought beat ; 

made IhU loir— Ihni Ihvir tiei' home Ebould 
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id unfurled, 
Oate this new doctrine to a ilatlUJ world— 
To ntiy creed fall loteratKi we girt. 
In peaci and lote intfA aU tmaitand v* Kve. 
Whene'er we turn otit tluiaghts fttid lisekward 
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With noble purpose, erer ftee hom slTlfe, 
lee him Icsd sn honest. Christian \l(v : 
leaped " hot eoals of kindness an Ihe h< 

Of tliD*e whsao 
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To render good 
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lie DD six minlj heaila and free, 
igune bad crossed the Blormy sea, 
ight worihip God wiib heart elate, 
'h eoiisclcnce might to him diclalc. 
lie fleriog for Ihe aeeond time 
i air of peraecution'a clime, 
tb Ibem in their iiaall batk asfrsight, 
arluDD of ihti little Stale. 

ley RBied upon Ihe conntry round, 
Jon their ears t rustling sound 
r treadintt down tiie steep biiUide, 
is kissed bySeekonk'aipirktinglide, 
liecn banks they saw before Ibem 

tii of this then uneultured liad; 
tboughls within eacii heart uprose, 
3ot how Ihcy csme, u friends ot foes ; 



sTiUeed; 

a OOD science laoght, 
rod of land he froiu the Indians faougbl ; 
He alwnys held Ihst thciri the only hand 
That rightfully could deed away this Unil. 
~<efnTe b« here a aelticment had made, 
Tbe land was pnrcbsscd by a lawfol trade. 
So new Ihe name once in dcrinian heard, 
In every clime is known — a household word i 
The laws of freedom in bis life (Kubrined, 
Have proved a bleaamg Irue 10 all mankind; 
On Ihe bright acroll uf fait Rhode lalanil's fame, 
Furemoil of all itands Roosm WnuiUl' DSpt. 
• See FnatlipiHe. '.^ 

"TranquiJIly dwells not willi tiebee, - ' ■ 
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For tlM tdMolMMtor. 
TlM TeaoliMr'a KoItT*. 

S. 

" I am t boy of fourteen yean of age, and 
hare for this last year been under the tuition of 
a doctor of divinity. ♦ ♦ ♦ It is impoe- 
sible for any of us to Ioto our own parents better 
than we do him."— %Mctolor, No. 168. 

A little child looks upon those older than 
itself in its honest way, and thinks that all 
people are honest, too. His &ther and his 
mother are very g^ood, Tery wise and Tery 
rich, in his eyes ; his teacher is to him a ftiU 
depository of all kinds of necessary knowl- 
edge ; this is proved by the answers to ques* 
tions which he as)LS, lor, did he eT«r ask 
and not receive a reply } It may be iinsatis- 
faotory, but if so, lie thinks the fault is in 
himself. As the child becomes older, his con- 
fidence in his guides becomes weakened. He 
has begun to investigate for himself, and he 
begins to think and to reason. Sometimes he 
finds that even his fiither does not do best til 
everything. So he grows,— distrusting others, 
he goes on to trust himself; as a thrifty ap- 
ple tree soon learns to support its own wdght. 

He is learning all this while. He can now 
talk with his father and with his mother, with 
interest, about things which gave him no 
pleasure a few years before. Comparing his 
judgment with others, he is convinced that he 
can judge quite as well, and that he knows 
quite as much as some persons older than he. 
Now, unless his teacher and his parents are 
far above him in intellectual or moral power, 
he loses some of his respect for them. Some 
boys go so far as to scorn, totally, all sorts of 
guidance, and to trust entirely to their own 
sense. And so they either leave hiune, or, re- 
maining, make home uni>leasant to all but 
themselves. Such boys are sent to the reform 
school, and larger boys, or men of the same 
class, are found in the state's prison. 

The development of the man goes on. Facts, 
reasonings, judgments, theories help to bring 
out his mental powers, and this process is 
continued until his death, or till reason and 
sense cease. 

It is the teacher's duty to aid the child in 

• 

this development of his powers. The prima- 
Tjr school teacher begins when her pupil ial 



young. She is IbUowedby the teacher of a 
sohool of higher grade, by the granmai 
school teaoher, and perhaps by the professor 
or ^e academic instmctor. 

Now, wherever the woik begins and who- 
ever it Imves off; there is always a waning 
between the Judgment of the pupil and of the 
teacher. Thb dispute brings omt obetinaey 
or firmness on both sides, and the stronger 
mind, or the mind nearer to the right* always 
conquers. Such disputes begin with the babe 
and end only with the end of life. 

These premises being true, it is evident that 
to govern and to teaidi a sdiolar in the right 
manner, the instructor must convince his pu- 
pil, first, that he is really interested in his 
wdfiure and will do all he can for his good; 
and next, that he possesses some superiority, 
mental, moral or i^ysieali or the thiee^ which 
makes him oapabk of judging what is best lor 
the pupil in the particular act which causes 
the dispute. Till the child is convinced that 
all is well in the intentions and qualificatkms 
of teacher or parent in reference to him, he 
will never be satisfied with his discipline^— 
And here lies the true secret of good school 
government. When the child is convinced 
that the teacher wotks for his good and is 
able to do for hhn all that ought to he done, 
hehonesdy and confidently sabmita himsdf 
to the teacher's instruction and guidance. 

Whether he be boy or man« girl or woman* 
the same truth a^Ues, that 

An honeai imitrut in the wit^are of the ckiH 
good or bod, toffMer with an oamott hoe ef 
ehildron ovorywhero, and a proper nmumnt of the 
right hind of hnowledge, are ^fringe hg which 
good gooemwuni mul eucoeei^d inethiction are 
pwt into effootvoo aetioei. 

These thoughto are not visionary. Every 
man who thinks of his own early diedpliae 
can point to the very place where a violation 
of this truth by a fether or by a teacher has 
subjected him to considerable pain. Indeed, 
the idea in the pupil's mind* that the teacher 
does not care for him and that he punishes 
him merely for his own pleasure or to gratify 
his own whims, is a very repulsive and disa- 
greeable one. Punishment, when the pupil is 
satisfied that it is for his good, is met with 
diffieient fieelings firom pumshment which the 
pupU. ii convinoed ia ui^just, harsh and uncsll- 
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ed for. Eipry teacher hesn Wrriblp itoriM 
of inauboidinotion of srholara and injuilicc 
of tescfaen. Bui. if the ncbolsr can tiuithis 
teachci and conSdi- in him, and Ihe teachCT i« 
■worthy the conBdcnec of the scholar, Buch 
•Cdtea OB seldom occur. 

There are, hoxterer, cases when the govern- 
ment of m Khaol hns been irbilnuy, atmost 
despotic. Boys have been crushed mco obe- 
dience and gJrU a»ed into tuhRiiji»ian- Even 
in such caBC9. nhoi their indienation and re- 
venBcfuI fecling-4 MB ready to burst forth, on 
the arrival of ■ new Icncber, and to sweep 
■wb; all wholesome restraint or dindpUne, a 
teacher may overcome tint feeling by a con- 
stant kind, though Arm, adminiatrotion of 
government from the very beginning. Some 
teadera of this article have known of aahool* 
where one teacher, kind, interested, calm, but 
firm, has brought a previously ill- governed 
■chool into a perfectly healthy condition ; and, 
leaving it, has been succeeded by a niiui who 
&ils entirely to govern the school. The firM 
teacher has returned and at once rcatorcd the 
school to its proper slate. I remember being, 
myself, the pupil of a teacher of the first kind, 
one whom every scholar loved and respected- 
He never watched ub, he trusted us, when we 
wera worthy of tmst, and we knew reapected 
us as boys- He was followed by one who ut- 
telly failed to gain the conlidence or respecl 
of nutny of his pupils. I was not his pupil, 
but I heaiil from his scholars very few ex- 
piessiona of regard for him, for the probable 
reason that he bad no real regard for them. 
He was suceeeded by our former teacher, who, 
upon entering the school room on the first 
rooming of the new term, wan received with 
that respect and regard which he retained 
during the whole session. Uaetenelicr found 
UB worthy of confidence, and proved himeclf 
worthy of oursi the other, apparently, cared 
most for himself and for his salary. JoUN. 

SoTS^-ScluiUr; ■ mnabei of i Khcnl, In Ifait cam. 
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a«e a vetj ririd recollettion of a young li 



II quite a liltle girl. It w 



Ins throagb life. U «u 



will ftillnw 
II country eehool, 
ibolars; Ihe num- 



iFT aeemed larger to me then, forth* only ichoal 

iriicd contiderabi* territory and but few houiet. 
)u[ teacher n'2H very mild and gentle in bcrgoi- 
mmenl, seldom punishing s acbalsr, yel she ob- 
■incd perfect lesaons, and always lucceeded in 
.ecping good ordcT, and in winning the love and 
eapetl of us all. I have aften thoaghl bei auc- 



» great 






noral 
orning. 



some lateresluig stor; 
from it, and apply it tt 



opened, abc woult) rt 



ond kindneii ond gencroaily toward each other 
at nil times, but above all she wonld enJeavot 
10 lead u> to a loving Sanouf, and thlg was the 
iiuft upon which nbe strove to bitjlil our whale 
moral character. 1 will relate a little incident 
ilist occurred, which will Illuttiale her leaehiDgs. 
Slid which produMd a lisppy effect upon her pu- 
pils. 

It was her custom lo bars every pupil repeat a 
passage of scripture eath day bfforc scpntaling 
at the close of school. There was one buy who 
liird lo excuse himself, by aaying be could not 
remember o verse long enough to repeat it. She 
replied thsl she thought if he wotild select a 
abort OHC, he would bo sWe to remember it. The 
neit day when hi> turn came, he .irose and re- 
peated th<> ahortest terse in the Siblc — ■' Jesus 
wept," — at the same time looking round ntth a 

lo join him in a 1aii){h. ubich many of them were 
disposed lo do, but a glance tonard iho teacher 
checked it at once. Ilcr eyes were filled with 



and tl 



lowful II 



s of h< 



she talked 10 us of Ihe tin of trifiing with aacred 
Ihinga, made an shilling impression nnout beans. 
It ia needless to say sbe had no occasion lo re- 
peat the lessoB. Ws usually spent about fifieeo 
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done when the leKions are leuned and recited. 
Every teacher bos it in his pnwcr to do an im- 
mense amount uf good, and if the opportunities 
are paased by unimprorcd, the reaponsibiiily of 
that neglect reata trith him. A child's heart can 
be moulded like wai. Precept and example from 
a teacber who is loved and respected, will make 
more lasting impreasions than the same from a 
doten persona oulude the school room. Now, 
Kbile the child's chaiaclsr ia torming, is the 
time to plant the seeds of kindnesi, geneioaity 
iotegrily and truth, M. 
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F«r tlM tdMolMMtor. 
TlM TMwh«r*a Kottr*. 

S. 

"I am a boy of fouiteon yemrs of age, and 
hare for thif last year been under the tuition of 
a doctor of divinity. * * * It if impoe- 
sible for any of us to loTe our own parents better 
than we do him."— %Mctolor, No. 168. 

A little child looks upon those older than 
itself in its honest way, and thinks that all 
people are honest, too. His &ther and his 
mother are very good, Tery wise and very 
rich, in his eyes ; his teacher is to him a ftiU 
depository of all kinds of necessary knowl- 
edge ; this is prored by the answers to ques* 
tions which he as^cst for, did he ever ask 
and not receive a reply } It may be nnsatis- 
&ctory, hut if so, he thinks the fault is in 
himself. As the child becomes older, his con- 
fidence in his guides becomes weakened. 9e 
has begun to investigate for himself, and he 
begins to think and to reason. Sometimes he 
finds that even his fhther does not do beat tu 
everything. So he grows,— distrusting others, 
he goes on to trust himself; as a thrifty ap- 
ple tree soon leams to support its own weight. 

He is learning all this while. He can now 
talk with his father and with his mother, with 
interest, about things wbich gave him no 
pleasure a few years before. Comparing his 
judgment with others, he is convinced that he 
can judge quite as well, and that he knows 
quite as much as some persons older than he. 
Now, unless his teacher and his parents are 
far above him in intellectual or moral power, 
he loses some of his respect for them. Some 
boys go so far as to scorn, totally, all sorts of 
guidance, and to trust entirely to their own 
sense. And so they either leave home, or, re- 
maining, make home unpleasant to all but 
themselves. Such boys are sent to the reform 
school, and larger boys, or men of the same 
class, are found in the state's prison. 

The development of the man goes on. Facts, 
reasonings, judgments, theories help to bring 
out his mental powers, and this process is 
continued until his death, or till reason and 
sense cease. 

It is the teacher's duty to aid the child in 
this development of his powers. The prima- 
ry «chool teacher begins when her pupil ia 



young. She is MLowedby the teacher of a 
sohool of higher grade, by the grammar 
school teaeher, and perhaps by the prolMsor 
or the academic ineCnictor. 

Now, wherever the woik begina and wher- 
ever it leaves ofi^ there is always a warring 
be t w e en the Judgment of the pupil and of the 
taaeher. Tlds dispute brings o«t obatinaey 
or firmness on botib sides, and the stronger 
mind, or the mind nearer to the right* always 
conquera. Such disputes begin witkthe babe 
and end only with the end of life. 

These premises being true, it is evident thai 
to govern and to teaidi a adic^ar in the right 
manntr, the instructor must convince his pu- 
pil, first, that he is really interested in his 
wdfiure and will do«U he can for bis good; 
and next, that he po s s e sas s some auperiority, 
mental, monl or physieali or thetkree^ wUdi 
makes him capable of judging what is best lor 
the pupil in the particular act which oausei 
the dispute. Till the child is convinced that 
all is well in the intentions and qualificatioBS 
of teacher or parent in reference to him» he 
will never be satisfied with hia discipfine.— 
And here Ues the true secret of good school 
govenunent. When the child is convinced 
that the teacher works for hia good and is 
able to do fbr him dl that ou^t to he dene^ 
he honesdy and confidently sabmite himsdf 
to the teachei's instruction and guidance. 

Whether he be boy or man« girl or woman* 
the same truth applies, that 

An honeti inierti in tht w^ar9 of Me dUA^ 
good or bad, toffMer with an oamott hoe cf 
ehUdron ovorywkero, and a proper mnouni of ike 
right hind of hnovledgo^ are epringe bg which 
pood ffooemwent and eucoeei^ut inethiction are 
$mt into effectivo action. 

These thoughto are not visionary. Every 
man who thinks of his own early discipliBe 
can point to the very place where a violation 
of this truth by a fether or by a teacher has 
subjected him to considerable pain. Indeed, 
the idea in the pupil's mind, that the teacher 
does not care for him and that he punishes 
him merely for his own pleasure or to gratiQr 
his own whims, is a very repuUive and disa- 
greeable one. Punishment, when the pupil is 
satisfied that it is for his good, is met with 
difiierent feelings ttom punishment which the 
pupil is convinoed ia ui^just, harahand unosil- 
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«d for. Every teacher hears tenible ttoriet 
of insnbordiiiatioB of tehoUrs and injustioe 
of leachers. . But, if the toholar can tmst his 
teacher and confide in him, and the teacher it 
worthy the confidence of the scholar, such 
aoenes can seldom occur. 

There are, howerer, cases when the govem- 
ment of a school has been arbitrary, almost 
despotic Boys have been crashed into obe- 
dience and girls awed into submission. Even 
in such cases, when their indignation and re- 
vengeful feelings are ready to burst forth, on 
the arrival of a new teacher, and to sweep 
mway all wholesome restraint or discipline, a 
teacher may overcome this feeling by a con- 
stant kind, though firm, administration of 
government from the very beginning. Some 
readers of this article have known of schools 
where one teacher, kind, interested, calm, but 
firm, has brought a previously ill-governed 
achool into a perfectly heaithy condition ; and, 
leaving it, has been succeeded by a man who 
Mis entirely to govern the schooL The firit 
teacher has returned and at once restored the 
school to its proper state. I remember being, 
n3raelf, the pnpil of a teacher of the first kind, 
one whom every scholar loved and respected. 
He never watched us, he trusted us, when we 
were worthy of trust, and we knew respected 
us as boys. He was followed by one who ut- 
terly foiled to gain the confidence or respect 
of many of his pupils. I was not his pupil, 
but I heard from his scholars very few ex- 
pressions of regard for him, for the probable 
reason that he had no real regard for them. 
He was succeeded by our former teacher, who, 
upon entering the schoolroom on the first 
morning of the new term, was received with 
that respect and regard whidi he retained 
during the whole session. One teacher found 
us worthy of confidence, and proved himself 
worthy of ours ; the other, apparently, cared 
most for himself and for his salary. Johm. 

JfOTS.^— Sebrtsr : a aitinber of a aehool, in this com. 



For the SehooliiiAster. 
Moral Instruction in Btihools. 

I have a very rivid recollection of a young la- 
dy who taught our district school two summers, 
when I was quite a little girl. It was years ago, 
yet the influenoc of her instructions will follow 
me through life. It was a small country school, 
there m^ght have heen thirty scholars ; the nuat- 



ber seemed larger to me then, for the only school 
I had ercr attended was in one of the farming 
towns of Massachusetts, where the district com- 
prised considerable territory and but few houses. 
Our teacher was very mild and gentle in her gov- 
ernment, seldom punishing a scholar, yet she ob- 
tained perfect lessons, and always succeeded in 
keeping good order, and in winning the love and 
respect of us all. I have often thought her suc- 
cess was, in a great measure, owing to the moral 
instruction which she gave us. Every morning, 
as soon as school was opened, she would read 
some interestiag story, which would of course 
gsin our attention. She would draw a moral 
from it, and apply it to our every day duties, our 
intercourse in school with regard to our studies, 
and kindness and generosity toward each other 
at all times, but above all she would endeavor 
to lead us to a loring Sarionr, and tids was the 
baau upon whidi she strove to build our whole 
moral character. I will relate a little incident 
that ooenrred, which will illustrate her teaebings, 
and which produced a happy effect upon her pu- 
pils. 

It was her enstom to havs every pupil repeat a 
passage of scripture each day before separating 
at the close of schooL There was one boy who 
tried to excuse himself, by saying he could not 
remember a verse long enough to repeat it She 
replied that she thought if he would select a 
short one, he would be able to remember it The 
next day when his tarn came, he arose and re- 
peated th^ shortest verse in the BiUe— *' Jesus 
wept,'*— at the same time looking round with a 
smile, as though he expected the other scholars 
to join him in a laugh, which many of them were 
disposed to do, but a glance toward the teacher 
cheeked it at once. Her eyes were filled with 
tears snd the sorrowAil tones of her voice, as 
she talked to us of the sin of trifling with sacred 
things, made an abiding impression on our hearts. 
It is needless to say she had no occasion to re- 
peat the lesson. We usually spent about fifteen 
minutes in these exercises every morning, and 
the time was not wasted. A teacher's duty is not 
done when the lessons are learned and recited. 
Every teacher has it in his power to do an im- 
mense amount of good, and if the opportunities 
are passed by unimproved, the responsibility of 
thst neglect rests with him. A child's heart can 
be moulded like wax. Precept and example firom 
a teacher who is loved and respected, will make 
more lasting impressions than the same from a 
dosen persons outside the school room. Now, 
while the child's character is forming, is the 
time to plant the seeds of kindness, generosity 
integrity and truth. M. 
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Dr. Ba» and Sir John Vr^aMbn, 

The following report of Dr. Rae's remaxlBt 
at the late meeting of the American Scientiilc 
Association, we clip from one of the beat of 
our exchanges — ^The Journal of Bducation for 
Lower Canada, published at Montreal. 

**It will be remembered by most of our 
readers, that in 18^4, Dr. Rae, on his return 
fit>m an exploring expedition along the Amer- 
ican shores of the Artie Ocean, brought with 
him certain relics of Sir John Franklin's ex- 
pedition, which he had obtained from the Es- 
quimaux who reside near the Castor and Pol- 
lux RiTer. The discoTery of these remains 
was supposed by the Amiralty to set at rest 
the question as to the fiite of Sir John Frank- 
lin and his party, and, in consequenee, tbia 
hardy traTeller receiTed the promised reward 
—£10,000 sterling— as the fruits of his to£L 

A great many of the scientiilc men in Eng- 
land howeyer, and amongst them Sir Roderick 
Murchison, continued to maintain that the en- 
tire destruction of the party at the place in- 
dicated by Dr. Rae, was not sufficiently 
proTcd, and that ftirther traces of him would 
probably be found. In the following year 
another oTerland expedition was sent out by 
the Hudson's Bay Company, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Anderson, and on the Tery apot 
described to Dr. Rae, by the Esquimaux, as 
being the place where they had seen the dead 
bodies of a party of white men, were found 
pieces of Pine, Oak, Elm, Ash and Mahogany, 
chips and shavings, and a piece of wood 
marked with the word « Terror," but no 
traces of the bodies ; and also at the first 
rapids up Back River, paddles and other 
pieces of wood belonging to a boat were in 
possession of the natives. 

Those who refosed to be satisfied with Dr. 
Rae's account, were still less so with Mr. An- 
derson's They said that in the climate of the 
Arctic regions, the intense cold preserves ex- 
posed articles in a wonderful manner, so that 
it is hardly possible to judge, on viewing a 
deserted Esquimaux settlement, how long it 
may be since it was the abode of human be- 
ings — the minutest fish bones b3[ig in a per- 
fect state of preservation at the end of many 
years. They therefore think that no human 
bones having been found at the place where 



Sir John FrankHn's party waa aaid to have 
perilled, it is to be eonduded that the Eaqui- 
aauz' tale isuntroe. Tliey also aay that the 
different kinda of wood of which ehipa weie 
found eould not have beeen thoae of any 
govemmant boat which any party could drag 
100 miles over the ict, and that Sk John 
FrankUa, who waa well aware of the meaas 
of reaching the Uudson'a Bay posts by the 
Back or Mafrkfuiift Rivera, probably canied 
with him planka of different kinds of wood, 
in order to conatruet a light boat with whicfa 
to aacend one or other of theae atreama* and 
that it ia possible, that foiling in the attempt 
the remaina of hia party had taken refage 
among the Eaquimaax and that aome of than 
may still be living. They forther add that in 
any case, the whole of the ctewa of the two 
ahipa were not aeeoiintad for» and on these 
grouada they urysd on the government the 
neoeaaity of fruthcr aeaieh. To thia Hne of 
argument however the govenmeBt haa dedia- 
fd, to yield« and AurtiMr aaeana of aearch have 



We recentiy had an opportunity of hear- 
ing from Dr. Rae'a own )kp§ an aeoount of las 
travela> hia answer to all tiieae diAcaltiea as 
to the fote of Franklin, and hia own reasons 
for arriving at the eonclaaion ttiat the atory of 
the Eaqnimaux vras true, and that he had 
really fo«nd the last resting place of the latest 
survivors of thoae gallant erewa wihoae names 
deserve to be recorded among thoae of the 
moat devoted victima to scientific diacovery. 

The occaaion on which we had the advan- 
tage of hearing Dr. Rae waa purely accident- 
aL It waa the laat day of tiie Besaion of the 
American Bcientiflc Association here. The 
aection waa about to close its procoedings, 
when a learned member announced that Dr. 
Rae waa preaent and woidd, if agreeable, 
ahow thoae of the Franklin relica he had re- 
tained. No aooner had the audience learned 
that Rae artm in the room than he waa loudly 
called for, and he answered most good-na- 
turedly to the calL The following report, 
though it wanta the life-interest which attach- 
es to Dr. Rae'a own narrative, is, we believe, 
as nearly corrrct aa may be. 

Db. Rab. — * Previoua to my expedition in 
1864, when I found these articlea» I had been 
Migaged in ftwr boat ezpeditiona totha Aietifi 
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regions and had traced eome 3000 mfles of 
ooast« This last expedition was tindertaken 



saw the man take the pot off the fire at meal 
time they rose and went away — a delicacy that 



more for the purpose of geographical infonff«£|||oes not always prevail in more ciTilized soci- 



ation than to search for Sir John Fmnklin, as 
I had hfu-dly any expectation of ^ding any 
traces of his party in the direction I was go- 
ing. Bnt one day, in tiie course of my trar- 
elSy I met an Esquimaux who told me that a 
party of about thirty white men had died of 
Btarration beyond a great riyer a long way to 
the West. On inquiring among the Esqui- 
maux I found they were in possessson of 
pieces of watches, pocket chronometers and 
dhrer spoons with crests and letters upon 
them, which turned out to be those of persons 
belonging to Sir John Franklin's expedition. 
I also found Sir John's cross of knighthood 
and a small roimd silver pUte^ engraved. Sir 
John Franklin, K. C. B.» and other articles. 
In iactv some of my men had their coats oov^ 
eted with buttons they obtained from the £»• 
quimaux, so it had evidently been a larse 
party. I bought these artides from the Es- 
quimaux for saws, daggers and other weapons. 
They gave them up quite wi^ingly• Doubts 
have been expiessed as to the truth of this 
story and the honesty of the Esquimaux, and 
it has been suggested that they had murdered 
the men of this party and robbed their bodies. 
This I do not believe, fori have always found 
them honest and trustworthy. Their memory 
too, is extsemely correct. They have of course 
no writings, but they hand down from one to 
another the most accurate descriptions of 
what they have seen* I wintered among 
them in 1847 and they then described to me 
the visit of Parry and others, twenty years 
before, so well that I at once reoogized Parry 
from the description, and he subsequently 
confirmed to me the circumstances of his visit 
which they had related to me. Then as to 
their having robbed and murdered the men of 
this party, I can only say that as long as I 
was amongst them, they never stole an article 
frx>m me, and when I went away on a distant 
expedition I left only three men with the 
stores. Yet the Esquimaux never molested 
them in the least, although they would have 
gained a great deal more by murdering or rob* 
bing them than by the destruetion of Frank- 
lin's party. On the contrary they were very 
polite in their manners to them and when they 



eties. I have observed that on the part of the 
Esquimuax to the East of the Mackenzie 
River, there is no instance of that blood- 
thirsty disposition towards the whites and the 
Indians that one meets with to the West. I 
explain this circumstance in this way. To 
the West the Esquimaux and the Indians are 
always at war, the latter being anxious to 
keep the Esquimaux back from participating 
in the trade with the whites, and as the 
whites supply the Indians with fire-arms in 
exchange for frirs, they are looked upon by 
the Esqtdmaux as the allies of the Indians. 

The Esquimaux among whom I have been, 
are very exemplary in their domestic relations 
and are much more cleanly than those Dr. 
Kane met with ftirther north. When you go 
among them they bring forward their wives 
and children and introduce them to you, and 
seem proud of any notice you take of them^ 
or of any present you make them. The wt>^ 
men are not treated as slaves, as they iiits 
among many of the Indian tribes. They have 
only to take care of the snow-house and tB6 
aflkirs of the household. They are very kiuA 
to their wives, and children are consider^ 
as a great blessing. The more children there 
are in a fomily the richer it is considered. In- 
deed so much is this the case that when child* 
ren lose their parents they are immediately 
adopted by other members of the tribe, who 
bring tiiem up as their own children, and there 
often iM even a scramble as to who shiU gM 
them. The Esquimaux are very gratcfril too 
for any kindness. I have had an opportuidty 
of bein*^ of use to them more than once, and 
they always seemed obliged to me for what I 
did for them. On one occasion they ran short 
of food ; we had plenty and we supplied them 
from our stores. Afterwards, when I wanted 
seal iat for my men to eat with their venison, 
they brought it and laid it down at the doors 
of the huts, and reftuied to take any payment 
for it, saying, that we had fed them when thegr 
were hungry. I always found them frank 
and friendly. I never had a quarrel with an|r 
of them but one man,^ and he was considared 
so bad a oharaeter among themselves that they 
wanted me to shoot him. This, I of oounai 
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leftued to do, naleM lie interfered with lu, 
and they Mkcd me to give them some pow- 
der, which I had told them waa poison, tO| 
kill him with. He was a very powerful fiel- 
low, and they were afraid of him. 

For my own part, I hare no doubt as to 
Franklin's fate. His purpose had been to try 
to reach Behring's Straits, and he had been 
known to say that if he met with ice he would 
push his ships into it and take his chance. 
Alter wintering at Beechy's Island the first 
year, as we now know he did, he probably 
tried to reach Cape Walker, and firom thenoe 
to gain Behring's Straits; but being caught 
in the ice was obliged to abandon his Bbxp, 
and by boat and sledge to endeavor to reach 
the American continent, through Peel Sound 
and horn thence escape up Back River. In 
this attempt I believe he and bis party perish- 
ed. We know that Franklin had provisions 
for three years and a half^ and be calculated 
on making them last four years. We also 
know that he had salted down a number of 
little ducks, that are so plentiftJ at certain 
seasons in these regions, intending to live up- 
on them should his other provisions faiL It 
ia extremely probable that among the pro- 
visions that he took with him, there was a 
portion bad, as after he left it was discovered 
that large quantities of the preserved meats 
which had been supplied to govenunent were 
unfit for use. Thus his resources might be 
considerably diminished and it is well known 
that it requires f^l rations to keep men in 
that dimate. Xow, if the men, attacked by 
scurvy, and no ship expedition has ever yet 
completely esci^ied, tock. to eating these salt- 
birds, they would die off like cholera patients. 
Scurvy is the most frightful disease I know 
ol It is the great enemy of the Arctic voya- 
ger. This would therefore account for the 
deaths of so large a party. 

As it is evident that Sir John Franklin must 
have gone down Peel Sound, we know pretty 
weU where he must have left his ships. Lady 
Franklin has therefore sent out another ship 
vnder captain McClintock, to endeavor to 
find out the place where the ships were aban- 
doned, and to determine, if possible, the plaoa 
of the Magnetic Pole, which was disoovered 
in 1830 by Sir James Parry, and to see if there 
had been any shifting that would azplaia tiie 



variations of the compass. He would sho 
endeavor to make the North West Passage 
which captain MeClure had only done by 
walking part of the way upon the ice, he hav- 
ing been obliged to leave his ship froacn ia. 
If any man can do thia it is captain McClia- 
tock. He has great exptrienoe, and his vessd, 
a small screw steamer, is admirably adapted 
for the work. It is probably the best equip- 
ed expedition that has ever been sent to the 
Polar regions. He has only taken thirty men 
and he has provisions for them for three yean. 
Should these foil, he can foil back npon the 
caeKet left by previous expeditiona, sufficient to 
support 100 men for two years. There ii, 
thereforei^ little reason to fear any accident. 

When I waa among the Esquimaux, I en- 
deavored also to find any booka or papen 
they might have ; they told me that they had 
had books, but being of no use to them, thej 
had given them to the children to play with, 
and they had torn them. The only papen I 
could get were two leavaa to areligious book, 
which a woman had preserved in bar work-bag. 
They are now deposited in Gbeenwioh Hospital 
with alltheotherartieles except these.' Here 
Br. Kae exhibited the zdiioa he had kept 
They oonsisted of pieces of three or fear 
watches, a soudl pieee of a gold chain, a shil- 
ling, a sovereign and a half crown, a petty 
oflloer's badge and a silver spoon with Fnak- 
lin's crest. Dr» Kae then continued: *I 
found the Esquimaux very correct in all the 
information they gave me. They are the best 
geographers I ever met with. I had only to 
give them two or three points on the diait, 
and they would sketch me out the whole 
coast line between. Thus I was able to as- 
certain where they had seen the bodies of the 
white men they told me of, and when, next 
year, Mr. Anderson's party went to the place 
I described, they found the remains of a boat, 
some pieces of wood, upon one of which, the 
word *• Terror " had been stamped, and abo 
kettles and other utensils which had evident- 
ly belonged to the expedition. They abo 
fdund a piece of a snow shoe fhune with the 
name of Mr. Stanley, surgeon to the Erebos, 
carved upon it. I have since been abk to 
trace it to the maker and the man in London 
who sold it to Mr. Stanley. Mr. Andeisoa 
has not been abla to find any of the bodies of 
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he party who pemhed, but I account for 
hat in this way.. They had been seen before 
he ice decayed in the spring, on a low beach 
»Ter which, doubtless, the sea flows at certain 
eaaons of the year, and the bodies were either 
rashed away, or covered over by the sand, 
ftxea and wolves aiding in their destruction, 
rhile the other articles were removed to a 
•lace of safety by the Esquimaux. Captain 
^arry told me that whales and walruses 
rhich he had left in similar places had disap- 
«ared by the rising of the water at certain 
easons.' 

Dr. Rae, alluding to the habits of life of 
he Esquimaux, showed us a needle made by 
hemselves, the eye of which was well drilled 
nd very fine. He then continued : < the £s- 
[uimaux make their thread from the sinews 
f the deer. In fact, the reindeer supplies 
hem with all they want. In places where 
hey have no vegetables, they take out the 
rst stomach of the deer and keep it to eat 
rith tbeir meat, as their only substitute for 
egetable food. They are very expert in 
illing the deer in autumn. They frequently 
ike herds of 30 or 40 by driving them int« 
he sea. They also shoot them with bows 
nd arrows; but the way they take them 
loat is by making pit*fiiUs in the snow into 
rhieh they tiimble. My men though half- 
leeds and all experienoed hunters, never 
ould make snares that would keep the deer, 
lie animals often fell into ours but they al- 
rays got out again. But the Esquimaux 
lanage to make them in such a way that the 
lanting wall of the pit^iUl throws him back 
rhen he attemps to jump out. The Eaqui- 
laux are also very expert in killing seals with 
leir spears, where my men could not manage 
; with their rifles. We often succeeded in 
triking the seal but never so effectually as to 
revent him tumbling back into his hole and 
eing lost. The Esquimaux instead of going 
ead foremost towards the seal, drag them- 
slves along the ice sideways, and when the 
sal seems startled they make a peculiar noise 
1 their throats like the sound made by the 
sal, and thus they approach near enough to 
tirow their spears, holding on by the end of 
be line. If it is a very big one, however, the 
unter scratches a hole in the ice in which to 
isten the end of hia line, in order to prevent 



the teal from dra||^ing him into the water 
after him. Dr* Kane describes the Esquimaux 
as being much dirtier than these I met with. 
I was quite ashamed of our appearance in 
comparison to theirs. In fact they dare not 
be dirty. Every night they are obliged to 
strip off their dothet and beat all the rime 
off thtm and hang them up in the hut, else 
they would become a solid mass. It is true 
they don't wash themselves, for they have no 
water for that purpose ; but they rub them- 
selves with snow. We tried to wash our- 
selves with water, but we could not get 
dry again, so we were obliged to imitate 
the Esquimaux and take a dry wash with 
snow. This answers the purpose very well 
and it even does very well to clean the blank- 
ets. During the winter I caused the men to 
rub their blankets several times with snow, 
and it is wonderful how much it cleanses 
them. The snow huts are very warm and 
dean. After they have been used a while 
ihey become very white and pretty, much 
more so than the roof of an ordinary room. 
The moisture and heat f^m the inhabitants 
become encrusted on the roof and walls and 
give the appearance of a house built of ground 
glass. They use stone lamps with moss 
wicks, like those described by Dr. Kane; 
but the women arrange the wick so that 
there is none of the annoyance from smoke, 
which he mentions. 

1 am satisfied that Dr. Kane, who de- 
serves so much credit for his courage and 
perseverance with a constitution so weakened 
by suffering, committed a great mistake by 
using tents instead of snow huts. Besides 
the weight they had to carry, his men suf- 
fered a great deal in them fVom cold. In the 
snow huts my men slept quite comfortably 
with a blanket or two and a strip of deer 
skin below them to keep them off the snow. 
My men never had more bedding than that. 
It weighed only twenty-five pounds for four 
men, while including the tents. Dr. Kane's 
men had to carry twenty-five pounds each 
for night accommodation. This has been 
one of the errors committed by all the gov- 
ernment expeditions. They did not imitate 
sufficiently the mode of life of the Esquimaux. 
It is a rule to be observed; that travellers 
should imitate the mode of life of the natives 
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until by experience they can inrcnt a better. 
It requires some skill to build a snow- 
house. The Esquimaux will build one in 
half an hour. The builder traces the sbe, 
he then cuts the snow within the circle 
away in blocks and with that he constructs 
his house. He ought to be able to build his 
house from what he cuts away from the in- 
side, and so build himself in. He then cuts 
himself a way out.' 

In answer to several questions I>r. Rae 
added that the white bear was not consid- 
ered a formidable animal by the natives. 
That the most dangerous animal was the 
musk ox, which was a beautifrdly made lit- 
tle creature. The moment it is wounded it 
pursues its enemy. Dr. Rae said he had 
killed several. Their skins make the most 
beautiful robes and under the hair there is a 
very fine wool, of which he had had sever- 
al shawls made. These skins are not brought 
into the market, It is not worth while, owr 
ing to the distance being so great. 

Between those who consider Sir John Frank- 
lin's &te AUly determined and those who say 
that a few scraps of wood, some kettles and 
silver plate cannot be the only xemaining 
traces of one hundred and fifty British sai- 
lors and two of Her Migcsty's ships, and 
contend that there is still reason to hope for 
further information, the argument is so even- 
ly balanced that it is very difiicult if not 
impossible for us to express an opinion in 
the matter. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that our sympathies are deeply en- 
gaged with the latter. And so may God 
speed the stout little ship on her perilous 
course and grant to her gallant crew a hap- 
py deliverance from the 

' Regions of thick ribbed ice/ 

whither they have gone impelled by senti- 
ments of humanity and feelings of national hon- 
or, to stretch forth a helping hand to their broth- 
er sailors, if any yet survive, and at all events, 
to give an example of heroism and self sacrifice, 
which cannot fail to be useful." 



Two liiterary Salad Bowla. 

Salad for the Solitary— Lettuce alone ! 
Salad for the Sodal— Lettuce be merry ! 



Tha Huakcr'a Sons. 
BT J. o. WHrrriEK. 

Heap high the farmer's wintry board ! 

Heap high the golden corn ! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 

From out her larish horn ! 

Let other lands, exulting, glean 

The apple from the pine, 
The orange from its glossy green. 

The cluster from the vine. 

We better love the hardy gift 

Our rugged vales bestow. 
To cheer us when the storm shall drift 

Our harvest fields with snow. 

Thro' vales of grass, and meads of flowers, 
Our ploughs their tumvrs made, 

While on the hills the sun and showers 
Of changeM April played. 

We dropped the seed o'er hill and plain. 

Beneath the sun of May, 
And frightened from our sprouting grain 

The robber crows away. 

All thro' the long bright days of June, 
lu leaves grew bright and fair. 

And waved in hot midsummer noon, 
lU soft and yellow hair. 

And BOW with Autamn's moonlight eves. 

Its harvest time has come. 
We pluck away the fkosted leaves, 

And bear the treasure home. 

There, richer than the fabled gifts 

Apollo showered of old. 
Fair hands the broken grain shall sift, 

And knead its meal of gold. 

Let vapid idlers loll in silk, 

Around the eostly board ; 
Give ua the bowl of samp and milk. 

By homespun beauty poured. 

Then shame on all the proud and vain. 

Whose folly laughs to scorn 
The hlessings of our hardy grain. 

Our wealth of golden corn. 

Let earth withhold her goodly root. 

Let mildew blight the rye, 
Give to the worm the orchard's fruit. 

The wheat fields to the fly ; 

But let the good old crop adorn 

The hills our fathers trod ; 
Still let us, for his golden com. 

Send up our thanks to Qod. 
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Method of Innrnotloii. 

B is n great dirersitf in tlu dlffi-rcnt 
i of tcuchuig. Tboiie who have bad 

orcunily of visiting; schaatH to any 
teat. espceiaU; in dlfftrcat eections of 
atry. mnnot hav* taHnd to notice the 
iig dilfcrencp in thia lelqiecC. The old 

of qucition and aiuiver following 
1 and answer, in the ti^xt book, tliv 
iir Ike tcdcbn to ai^k and Ihe latter 
pupil to ri'ply, pftTTot-like, we are glad 
I follisii iiilD dLiusB among ub. Tte 
)w best known sa the Poitolaiiias 

of teaching, ii rapidly gaining in 
nd coming into rnoFe gcaenl uw. 
re glad to quote the two following ar- 
Din the Journal of Education for I*wei 
, Bud we presenl Ihcm to our teachers, 
lining some ttrj praGtlcal and inipor- 
[goation^ 



tlmM we arc aikcd (and lliD aiqidry ia 
sating one) at what nfo children may 
It gmaimiir. AU luch inquiries dc- 
pon two other queationa. First, — 
lortiiTuLol fkcnltie* of tbe mind doca 
[cct appeal to? Secondly, — At what 
he child do ihOK (aoultiea begin to 
thcmnclves? The ikculty of oiiiirca- 
ne earliest in the order of development, 
h subjects of iiutmction as excite and 
le poH'cr of obaervatioD ihould be the 
nhirh the attmtion of children should 
duci'd. On this accounCi afi/eil fouoni 
rai Aiitory miij be given to in^itt 
arc the power of reading ia attained. 
account also, gtmp-aphg should be 
before arithmtiU and gramiitar. To 
T observntiona tu gTammnr, it sboikld 
e in mind that it has not to do with 
^tive oi obHTving powen so much 
the faenlties of aiffrndiau, dtuiifira- 
1 inihriion. It i« important, there- 
what periods of child-liie these facul- 
bcponing to be developed. Of course 
aible to override (lie question of nien- 
ice nliogothcr, and to mnke lessons of 
r — what they too often are — lessons 
memory, tbe uudentandifij beuig left 



uncultivated and un&uitful. And, again, al- 
though grammar, fur the right cotiiptehni* 
sion of its prliuHplct, reqniiei the exercise of 
fllcullies higher in the order of development 
than pcTceptian, and so should be taught la- 
ter than geography or natural history ; yK 
there are portions of it that do not requjii 
Iheec faculties, or at least may be timplifted 
by a skilful uac of the power of obscrratioB, . 
and so be brought down to the level of young* 
or childron. To make our meaning dear, wb 
may give very young children h clear nolioa 
of a Hmn by bidding thctn look about then 
fur objects which they can ace around theini, 
and as clear a notion of nn ai^ectici may ba 
niaatered by pointing out tbe properties of 
that otyuct. For eiLaniplc, the icacbci takM 
B dower, which the child has named as an 
object he can sec. The wordjfauor is i homi. 
It is irAi(«, beata{fal, fair, or whatever othar 
properties the class may observe ; for the co- 
operation of the whole class should be eipcot., 
ed, a&il their attention by this means secured* 
White, iia«t;ful,fair, an ai^ciita. 

Tliere are other particulars whiiJi the tench-. 
a should observe, if he would make the sub>> 
jeet of grammar tnlclligible to young child-i 

1. He should employ oral teaching before 
employing text booki. liy lliis mcaite he cant 
not only dispose of difhculties which aia. 
foreseen, by simple and familiar illustralioni,. 
but also deal with others as they arise, and 
which books cannot anticipate. 

£. He should keep back ever; rule until tt» 
Rdeeiitfy kaijlril btmi/eU, 

Z. II« should allow no rule to be committed 
to the memory iinlil it hai Jint pamd through 
flu luuln-aCaHrfinf , 

-1. lie should use familiar metaphors where 
there is n difficulty in comprehending the 
harder ports of speech. Coiyunctions mq 
bo rolled fioott .- propositions ore poinleri ot 
Jingtr-poit: 

S. Kules and definitions should be first giv- 
en which are general ; th« rufej aithout the ea- 
ctptiom. and tke d^fimitioru vithmU lie itt- 
jUiiwu. The great, btoad, roads of the dii- 

:t arc to be traversed, and the by-path»l«ft 

[iresent for after and closer investigation. 

The larger end more prominent features of 

tbe edific* are (a bemada&KiUai'to tb^^iiij,. 



tio 
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mt^ than each individtud ftooe of which 
the edifice is composed. 

Questions to which the above renaiks tup* 
ply material for answeri :— Hlla^ pariiadar 
faculeic* of the child does the subject of gram- 
mar appeal to ? Upon what prerious question 
depends the question ob to the order in which 
tchool tubjecta thould be taken f By what meth- 
od may grammar be brought down to the lev- 
el of younger children f Olve exawtphe of 
of their method. What advantage does oral 
teaching possess over teadiSng ky hooke t Enu- 
merate some general ruk which should be ob- 
■erved in early lesaoxu on grsmmar.— ,Ay«v 
for the Schooimaeter, 

KOTBB OF A LSSSOK IK NATOmAL XHTOMT. 

Children between the ogee of 7 and 9. 

As I was passing down a lane not ftr fttnn 
t'lis school, the other day^ I saw something 
lying in the road thftt I fliat thou|^t waa a 
dog. Well I walked towardathia thing that 
was lying in the rotd, and when I came near 
it, it got up and walked towards me, and then 
I aaw that it had horaa, and then I knew 
it was not a dog, for doga do not have home. 
So I looked at it, and aaw that it was not 
quite so big as a sheep, that it had two horns 
curling backwards, and underneath its chin 
there was some hair like a beard ; and then I 
said <• this is a goat" 

If the children did not give it now, I should 
refer to some more characteristics : its fear- 
lessness, llvliness, &c. 

Where shall we find the goat ? In the lane. 

Yes ! but aU goats do not live in the lanee. 

Then where shall we find them ? No Ans. 

If we go into the green fields, what animals 
do we find most of ^ Sheep. Now what do 
we get i^om sheep ? Meat. Yes ! and we get 
meat also from the goat. 

Why, then, do we see so many sheep and 
BO fiew goats ? No Ant. 

If I were to put some bread and potatoes 
before you when you were hungry, which 
would you take fbr food? Bread. Why 
would you take this i Beeaute it is better food. 
Yes ! and when we go into the fields where 
food is grown for ua, we find most of them 
ommjlelde. Yea I there are more com flelda 



than potato fMe. Why? 
providee ue trt^A /bod. And ja«t 
with US there i 
any boy find the 
proaidee ue with 

Then wheM OMiy wm look 
Where there are ftot 

Where shaU that W» 

What kind of Ibod 
Nice graee. 

Yea I and to be alaa 



c&f Mm 
veiiii 




Kow what kind of 
grasa to grow in ) 

Yea I and whn thfe 
high up almost to tiM 



nil 
gioiuMlla aol gaai iff 



thotvo^dliii 



h»* 



Then it ia 

Now we wiU tefol ttet wo 
school, and go to one of tliMi 

You see it rises gently nt fint, aad we oa 
go up it easily, but aooii U fela «laip«, ad 
steepo*, and we have to ttao alroag aticks ti 
A^p me upt and tlicn wo look 4o w m aadiH 
the people below waUtiag about Ite Mi 
doCa, and then we look vtp and aee idtk 
great height this moontaim ia, and tkea ahai 
way up we see something jmnpingaboattai 
rock to lockt running about witbonl tile aid 
of any— ^tdb, and yet it goea a gicat M 
faster up there than yoQ or I could do»evwiia 
level ground ; and lo<^ 1 aoe that oae, ittsia 
a ledge no wider than my band. Ishooli 
think it would fall over. 

If you or I were placed there, we abeall 
fall over and be dashed to piecea. But stiUi 
keeps on, and see that jump it just now madt 
about the height of this room. How is thii? 
It can do all this while we are obliged to go 
very slowly, and use lar g e e tieke to keep tti 
fmmr^faUing. 

To illustrate this I should take a penny ani 
show that if the edge be notched, it will s^ 
even to the wall. Thcai draw attention to tht 
goat's hoofe I they are notched, ao that it cm 
lay hold of ihe gro«nd with great firmBMit 
and yet never ihlL 

Draw attention to the feet that if placed oa 
smooth ice he instantly fella, but if thesli^ 
est roughness occurs, he bounds along wiib 
great speed. 
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J now follow the go«t hnmi!. Uq 
-Junpinj about snapplDg- up tho Ihtle 
finds, ind now be goei — Ai'm-, end 
a lay himwlf down and begin chew- 
'et w« don't *ee any food ncitr liini. 
e« he get it IWm i When he uih on 
tain he wai ao quldi that he di{lii't 
%ng I'l, but swallowed It as— Ar pick- 
ther itrange. If joli Bwnllowcd a 

70U are at school, could ynu, when 
oms, call it back and chew it i Then 
;be goat i !fo atuietr. 
Bie going along the fields un a very 

and yoa have an orange in your 
len you are hot and tlrtd you feci 
would— litn to tat th4 nranyn. But 
■oaing you have along journey to gu, 
" I ahall be tired — a^ut by and by, 
I should like another urungp. But 
have not got another oianxD. lo you 
Kill keep part of Uii." Tlicn you 
)aTt of thia — anM^,andpuT theoth- 
-(» jnar podtH. So doc* the gnat. 
e la his pocket? It li not — outiidr, 
nst be — I'luufa, and here lie puts all 
he gets on the mountain s nnd when 
it out and eau it. Thu> i<i called— 
ht ant; other »nim»l« that then- the 
(*, sheep, Ac Look at the feet of 
Vhat do we notice about them > That 
-etoeri ; that is — in tico piccct. Then 
1 see an animal's foot in l' 
be sure that — it cAmit tht 
.0 the places where it is found. What 
ly was not found there i 
lend of the sheep we have the — goat. 
i gout gupplie* the place of the — 

lupplicB the 

is made into a thin kind of leather, 
!T the youngs — kid; but it provide 
sarm beds for those men who look 



-Where do wc find the 
'n laofmtttiMKa dittrieli, M'hni doci 

caniiiBtof> Grau. Hon- ii it hi.' con 
I well after the graa* i Jlfcaute Am 
' natiAtd, Wliat does it do when it 
ne} Oktwi (A« cud. Wlint is the 

all animala that do tbia i The dfewn 



What (loos It provide tho people that 
take caru of it with! UiU. Some uses after 
killed r Food and halher. 

Papenfar thi Srioofmailcr. 



O, Dear, What 01 



I tb« matter b 



Thcyri 




lhn«. 


il Ihr ci(cu>. Ihey vitii thmi neiichbols, 


Tbey. 


it their flouk*. snd their lervuit who 



r their lodge* and their ttnef Sne 



liiittbeichool. 



CnioaRAFJiT.— 


A good 


filorT 
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wretch 
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ef J. W. Brook,, the great 
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le had written 
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tl.B penolty ef 
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threaten 
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uwH unable to 
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he letter but th 


eigniturc, but 


he too 


it to be a 
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tfors 


couple of 
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uch.n 


one nf the con- 
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to dispute hi 
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dDcumenl. 









l.EisfBt IlouB». — ll was a beautiful obserrf 
ion of William Onilitl, th.t "there is room 
?nDugh in liumnn life, to crowd almojt eicry art 



indsc 



If w 






I line," risit no place without the company 0; 
book, we may with cH«e flU librarie", or em] 
them of ihfflr contents. The more we do, 1 

l«i)Bi« w« ban. 
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The Oottac«r and JTftpdldoii. 

BY BS&A2(0BB. 

The following poem well illustrates the feeling 
of veneration with which the French nation re* 
gard Napoleon. We doubt whether the name of 
Washington inspires such sentiments of awe 
and reverence in the hearts of AmericaDS» as^the 
name of Napoleon enkindles In that of every 
Frenchman. — ^Ed. 

Amid the lowly, straw-hntit shed, 
Long will the peasant seek his glory { 

And when some fifty years have fled, 
The thatch will hear no other story. 

Around some old and hoary dame 

The village crowd will oH exclaim^ 

** Mother, now till midnight chimes, 

Tell us the tale of other times. 

He wronged us : say it, if they will, 

The people lore his memory still ; 

Mother, now the day is dim, 

Mother, ten ns now of him.** 

'< My children— 4n our tilkfe kert^ 
I saw him onee ky kinga mttendcd t 

That time has passed this many a year, 
For scarce my maiden days were ended. 

On foot he climbed the hlU, and nigh 

To where I watched him passing by ; 

Small his hat upon that day. 

And he wore a coat of gray ; 

And when he saw me diake with dread, 

' Good day to you, ray dear I ' he said.*' 

•• Oh ! and mother is it true ? 

Mother, did he speak to you ? ** 

" From this a year has passed away ; 

Again in Paris streets I found him; 
To Notre Dame he rode that day, 

With all his gallant court around him— 
All eyes admired the show the while, 
Ko face that did not wear the smUe ; 
'See how brightly shines the sky 1 
'Tis for him !* the people cry: 
And then his face was soft with joy. 
For Ood had blessed him with a boy." 
*' Mother, oh ! how glad to see 
Bays that must so happy be 1 '* 



'* But when o'er our province ran 

The bloody armies of the strangers. 
Alone he seemed,— that famous man, 

To fight against a thousand dangers. 
One evening jnst like tkia one here, 
I heard a knock that made me fear, 
Entered, when I ope'd the door^ 



He, and gnards perhaps a score ; 
And seated where I sit, he said, 
* To what a war I have been led !' " 
'* Mother, and was that the chair ? 
Mother, was he seated Trb&e ? '* 

** Dame, I am hungry !" then he cried ; 

I set out wine and bread before him ; 
There at the fire his clothes he dried. 

And slept while watched his foUowera 
him; 
When, with a start, he rose firom sleep, 
He saw me in my terror weep. 
And he said, ' Nay our France is strong 
Soon I will avenge her wrong.' 
It is the dearest diing of mine. 
The glass in which he drank his wine.** 
** And through a change of good and ill, 
Mother, yon have kept it atilL" 



o'er 



:^' 



Tkb Dtmt oy nn ATiumo.— We are in- 
formed that the eonndingi obtained by her Mtj- 
esty'a ship Cydopa, wkiek kaa been engaged in 
checking for the AtlanUe Telegraph Company 
the eonndinga taken by the XJnitod States steaa- 
er Arctic, are vecy satisfactory, bottom having 
been found all the way across ^e Atlantic. For 
the greater part of the distance the fioor of the 
ocean ts composed of fine sand and small shells. 
Near the European ooast small pebbles were 
found miied wMi the sand. The greatest depth 
sounded was abont two miles and seven-eighths. 



A young man engaged in teaching mutes wit 
explaining by signs the use and meaning of the 
particle '*dis," and requested one of them to 
write on the blackboard a eentenee showing her 
knowledge of the sense of the prefix. A bright 
little one immediately stepped forward and wrote 
the following: "Boys love toplojf, but girls to 
rfwplay." 



Do THAT which you judge to be right, whatev- 
et the vulgar may think of yon ; if you despise 
their praise, disregard also their censure.^P^Ao- 
fforaa. 



Would you be avenged of your enemy ? Be 
virtuous, that he may have nothing to say against 
you. — Diogenet* 



On rose upon a bush, though but a little one, 
anid though not yet blown, provea that which 
bearsit to be a tme rose tree. 
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Summer's gont and over, 

Fogs are falling down, 
And with russet tinges 

Autumn's doing brown. 
Boughs are daily rifled 

By the gusty thieTes, 
And the Book of Nature 

Gettcth short of leares. 
Round the tops of houses 

Swallows, as they flit. 
Give their yearly tenants, 

Notices to quit. 
Skies of fickle temper 

Weep by turns and laugh— 
Night and day together 

Taking half-and-half. Tom Bood. 



For the Sehoohnastsr* 



t AlC OOMFOSBD OY TH1BTT-0KTBN LSRBBt* 

My 14, 8, 38, 10, is abeaotifiil little lake in 
Burope* 

My 14, 17, 12, 87, 4, 14, 81, ie an iaknd in 
the Mediterranean sea. 

My 27, 34, 29, 23, 18, 2, 16, 5, and 

My 14, 8, 21, 11, 33, 1, 11, 18, are namee 
of two distinguished men who were bom on 
the above island. 

My 9, 17, 12, 3, 35, 10, 24, 5, is a southern 
town celebrated in our nation's history. 

My 6, 27, 4, 20, 29, 36, 12, is a riyer in 
Russia. 

My 7, 32, 27, 36, is a river in England. 

My 19, 22, 31, 7, 35, 2, 12, 9, is a cape on 
the coast of the United States. 

My 28, 36, 30, 15, 4, is a place in India 
much talked of just now. 

My 25, 15, 26, 13, 35, 34, is a high moun- 
tain peak in the western part of the United 
Sutes. 

My whole is a maxim all scholars should 
vemember. 



SoBBow — Sorrow is the night of the mind. 
^What would be a day without its night ? The 
day rereals one sun only ; and night brings 
to light the whole of the universe. The anal- 
ogy is complete. Sorrow is \h» firmament of 
thought and the school of inteUigenoe. 

84 



The Wrath of Washington. 

From Rush's « Washington In Domestic 
life," we take the following : — 

An anecdote I derived from Colonel Lear 
shortly before his death, in 1816, may be here 
related, showing the height to which Wash- 
ington's passion would rise, yet be controlled. 
It belongs to his domestic Hfe, with which I 
am dealing, having occurred under his own 
roof, while it marks public feelings the most 
intense, and points to the moral of his life. I 
give it in Colonel Lear's words as near as I 
can, having made a note of them at the time. 

Toward the dose of a winter's day in 1791, 
an officer in uniform was seen to dismount in 
front of the President's house, in Philadel- 
phia, and giving the bridle to his servant, 
knocked at the door of the mansion. Learn- 
ing horn the porter that the President was at 
dinner, he said he was on public business, and 
had despatches for the President. A servant 
was. sent into the dining room to give inform- 
ation to Mr. Lear, who left the table and went 
into the hall, where the officer repeated what 
he had said. Mr. Lear replied that, as the 
President's Secretary he Would take charge of 
the dispatches and deliver them at the prop- 
er time. The officer made answer that he 
had Just come from the Western army, 
and his orders were to deUver them with all 
promptitude, and to the President ; but that 
he would wait his directions. Mr. Lear re- 
turned, and imparted to the President what 
had passed. General Washington rose from 
the table, and went to the officer. He was 
back in a short time, made a word of apology 
for his absence, but no allusion to the cause 
of it. He had company that day. Every- 
thing went on as usuaL Dinner over, the 
gentlemen passed to the drawing room of Mrs. 
Washington, which was open in the evening. 
The General spoke courteously to every lady 
in the room as was his custom. His hours 
were early, and by ten o'clock, all the compa- 
ny had gone. Mrs. Washington and Mr. Lear 
remained. Soon Mrs. Washington left the 
room. 

The General now walked backward and 
forward without speaking. Then he sat down 
on a sofa by the fire, telling Mr. Lear to sit 
down. To this moment there had been xto 
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change in his manner since his interruption at 
the table. Mr. Lear now perceived his emo- 
tion. This rising in him, he broke out sud- 
denly, "It's all over — St. Clair's defeated ; 
routed ; the officers nearly all killed, the men 
by wholesale ; the rout complete — too shock- 
ing to think of — and a surprise in the bar- 
gain!" 

He uttered all this with gr^nt rehemence. 
Then he paused, got up from the sofa, and 
walked about the room several times, agita- 
ted, but saying nothing. Near the door he 
stopped short and stood still a few seconds, 
when his wrath became terrible. 

"Yes," he burst forth, •• here on this very 
spot, I took leave of him ; I wished him suc- 
ceas and honor ; you have your instructions, 
I said, from the Secretary of War; I had a 
strict eye to them, and will add but one more, 
beware of eurpriee, I repeat it bkwajui oy 
sv&PKXBB— you know how the Indiana fight 
ut. He went off with that as my last solemn 
warning thrown into his ears. And yet to 
suffer that army to be cut in pieces, hacked by 
a surprise— the Tery thing I guarded him 
against ! O Qod, O Ood, he's worse than a 
murderer I how can he answer it to his coun- 
try ? — the blood of the slain ii upon him — the 
curse of widows and orphans — the curse of 
Heaven ! " 

This torrent came out in a tone appalling, 
ffis very frame shook. It was awfiil, said Mr. 
Lear. More than once he threw his hands up 
as he hurled imprecations on St. Clair. Mr. 
Lear remained speechless, awed into silence. 

The roused chief sat down on the sofa once 
more. He seemed conscious of his passion, 
and uncomfortable. He was silent. His 
wrath began to subside ; he at length said, in 
an altered voice,^ ■* This must not go beyond 
this room." Another pause followed — a 
longer one — when he said in a tone quite low, 
* < General St. Clair shall have justice. I look- 
ed hastily through the dispatches, saw the 
disaster, but not all the particulars ; I will 
hear him without prejudice; he shall have 
justice. I will hear him without prejudice; 
he shall have full fristlce." 

He was now, said Mr. Lear, perfectly calm. 
Half an hour had gone by. The storm was 
over ; and no sign of it was afterward seen in 
his conduct, or heard in his conversation. The 



result is known. *The whole case was investi- 
gated by Congress. St. Clair ^as exculpated 
and regained the confidence. Washington had 
in him when appointing him to that command. 
He put himself in the thickest of the fight 
and escaped unhurt, though so ill as to be 
carried on a litter, and unable to mount his 
horse without help. 



▲ Iiosend. 

Thbbb is a Tery old and beautiful story that 
has formed the staple for poems in many 
tongues, that we wish we could worthily 
teU. 

It is of one sailing upon the sea, in a sleep 
without dream. The ship was wrecked and 
shattered, and yet he slept. The waves bore 
him like an infant in a cradle, upon the plank 
whereon he lay, and when he awoke it was 
with music, and upon a couch of flowers. 

The shore was strange, jet lovely, and 
thr<mged with thousands who proclaimed him 
king. It seemed as if they awaited him, waif 
though he was, for there was a throne without 
an occupant, and royal robes for his array- 
ing. 

All human wills merged in his, and glory 
shone around him, even as the sun of that 
£ur, unsullied clime. 

At length there came to him a reverend man 
who told him that the time would come, when 
exiled from his kingdom, and powerless as he 
came, there would be " none so poor to do 
him reverence." But, continued the aged 
sage, beyond the clouds that skirt this lovely 
land, lie unseen islands bare and drear ; no 
fountains that sparkle, and no flowers per- 
fume; no music but the wail of the winds 
and waves ; no shelter but the shadow of s 
rock. 

Thither will they banish thee, and there 
thou must make thy inevitable home. Bat 
now, thou art supremely blest ; slaves do thy 
bidding, and gold strews thj pathway like the 
sand. So, seek that island out ; cause the 
rock to be smitten, that it may gush with liv- 
ing water; send frttgrant flowers frt>m thy 
gardens, and spicy trees from thj forests ; let 
the amaranth be transplanted, and the pahn 
shed pleasant shade, till the wilderness shall be 
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Lad fortlmni sad "tht! dmcrl hloaiam Kstho 
ise." Dulld there a raynl infln!>!'in Bnd RU it 
ith all things pure and beautiful, that lur- 
■n&d thee now ; ho «hslt thou have a Paradiie 
. last, and go Tcjoidng into exile. 
The king was wise nnd whCc he chmahed 
>e realm he ruled, fet SDUglit the island, and 
eeianizcd," as it were, the half of hia heart. 
niag was petauadcd to come that waj, nnd 
ic hunK her robe on the trees he bad planted, 
id left her faieatb on the guk. The music of 
rds, and fountains, and winds among the 
»Te», floated aroand the new palace he hnd 
iQded: but nothing of all this had he ever 
^held. 

Tears went on, nnd the old tojfal glories 
cir dim, and the Crown was taroiiihed, and 
ere waa another 'wreck, a new tting came 
■eping to the shore and he that ruled in a 
Jaee was not suffered ao much ai a ahellfr, 
r he was an exile, as the eagc hnd prophe- 
id> Dat be went not with a heav^ heart, 
r nometimes, when the wind blew from the 
Keen ihorc, it had borne to Mm the fra- 
tnce of orange and pslm, and so he knew 
•t his gardens were growing beautiful for 
I coming. And he laid oif the purple like 
ic disrobing for pleasant dreomi, and put 
iwn the sceptre as ifithsdbixna burden, 
d went away to his unaetn home with a 
{ood bjc " on his lip, but a smile in his 

And though none have seen the Eden he 
rells in, yet sailors driven out to sea, de- 
ire that sometimes sweet odors have bxn 
ifted aerois the deck from an unseen land, 
d by it they luiow that the gardens ot the 
die are near. 

"As when tn Ihirm nho sail 
jond the Cape of Hope and now are posied 
ilambiqne, off at lea, noilh-cist ninds blow 
itean odors from the spicy ahoro 
Araby the Bleat— with aueb delay 
■ft pleased they slack their eoune, and many 

Eased with the gratefal acenl, old ocesB 



LOXD BbOCQHA.1I ox the DdTY to LiBOR. 

Lord Brougham , in his address a short time 
ice before the Mechanics' Institute at Man- 
ester, used the following language : — " The 



first duty of a man is to provide for his owa 
dependents by hia on-n work, and not either 
to amuse himself or indulge in any graliiico- 
tion — not oren in that more than innocent, 
most suercd gratiOcation, of asauaging his 
thirst foe knowledge — until he has done his 
day's work, and dene that which is bis bound- 
en duty aa well as his highest iutercst to do, 
Rork with hi<i own hands for the pcoviaion of 
himself and family. And when I talk of 
working men, I am myself, and bnve been all 
my life, a working man ; and so long as I am 
bteaaed n'ilh heoltli enough to continue, even 
at my advanced time of life, J shall continae 
to latrar ; nnd I slinll ntvcr, heoiicforth, aaj 
more Ihnn I have bitbcTto done, partake of 
any relaxation, not even in gratifying my 
thirst for knowledge, until I have earned tb* 
right to do it byhovingdoncmyday'swoTk." 



Bjvori and Han. 



"All rivers, tninll or Urge, agree in one 
eharncler, they like to lean a little on one side , 
tbey cannot bear to have tlieii channels deep- 
est in the middle, but will alwaya if they can, 
have one bank to sun themselves upon and 
another to gel cool under ; one shtngley shore 
to play over, where tbey may be sJioUow, and 
shore, foolish and childlike, and anothersteep 
under which they can pause, and purify them- 
selves, and gel their strength of waves fully 
together for due occasion. 

Rivers in this way are just like wise men, 
who keep one side of theii life for play and 
another for work, nnd can be brilliant, and 
chattering, and tianspaccnt when tbey are at 
oAse, and yet take deep counsel on the other 
side when they set themselvee to their main 
purpose. And riveia arc just in this divided 
also, like good and wicked men: the good 
rivers have serviceable deep places all along 
their bants, that slip t can sail in; but the 
wicked rivers go scooping irregularly under 
their honks until they get full of straggling 
eddies, which no boat can row over without 
being twisted ogainst the rotks, and pools 
like wells, which no one can get out of but 
the water kelpie that lives at the bottom ; but, 
wicked or good, the riven all agree in bnviss 
two kinds of sides. — Ruikin. 
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Dead LeaTas. 

The day is dead, and in its grare. 

The flowers are fast asleep ; 
But in this solemn wood alone 

My nightly watch I keep ; 
The night is dark, the dew descends, 
But dew and darkness are my friends. 

I stir the dead leaves under foot. 
And breathe the earthy smell ; 

It is the odor of decay. 
And yet I like it well : 

Give others day and scented flowen. 

Give me dead leaves, and midnight hours ! 

Jl. H, Sioddtipim 



Origin of Papar Xonay. 

The Count de Tendilla, wliile besieged by 
the Moors in the fortress of Alhambra, m-as 
destitute of gold and lilver wherewith to pay 
his soldiers, who began to murmur, as thej 
had not the means of purchasing the necessa- 
ries of life from the people of the town. "In 
this dilemma," says the historian, "what does 
this most sagacious commander do? He takes a 
number of little morsels of paper, on which 
he inscribes various sums, large and small, 
and signs them with his own hand and name. 
These did he give to the soldiery, in earnest 
of their pay. « How,' you will say, • are sol- 
diers to be paid with scraps of paper Y Even 
so, and well paid, too, as I will presently 
make manifest, for the good Count issued a 
proclamation, ordering the inhabitants to take 
these morsels of paper for the ftill amount 
thereon inscribed, promising to redeem them 
at a future time with gold and silver. Thus, 
by subtle and most miraculous alchemy, did 
this cavalier turn worthless paper into pre- 
cious gold and silver, and make his late im- 
poverished army abound in money." The 
historian adds, *'The Count de Tendilla re- 
deemed his promises like a loyal knioht ; and 
this miracle, as it appeared in the eyes of the 
worthy Agepida, is the first instance on 
record of paper money, which has since spread 
throughout the civilized world in the most 
unbounded opulence." 

This happened in 1484; and thus we see 
that paper money, notwithstanding aU the 
maledictions T»-hich have been bestowed upon 



it by the ignorant, the vnbeUcving and the 
faithless, was the adjunct of tka invention of 
printing, the discovery of the western world* 
the Protestant Reformation, and the increas- 
ed impulse given to civilisation, industry and 
learning. The more intelligent and prosper- 
ous a people, the more it has abounded ; and 
though it has, like all the other attributes of 
civilization and liberty, been occasionally 
abused and degenerated into exeessive license, 
yet the good it has effected has outweighed a 
hundred-fold all the evils, and from the rash- 
est and wildest accelerated stages of its pro- 
gress, we have never been driven anywhere 
near the point from which the forced and pre- 
mature march began. It needs wise regula- 
tion, like personal liberty and political right, 
and Hke these last it can be subjected to the 
despotic control of no governmental action 
among a free and enlightened people. 



The Indian 8 



er. 



Orn autumns would be cheerless, indeed, 
if it were not* for those periods of peculiarly 
mild, hazy, smoky, quiet weather, called the 
•Indian summer.' It seems to let us down so 
gently ihmi the warm exultant season of stun- 
mer, into the low stages of winter, that the 
descent is hardly felt, and the influence of the 
soothing dreamy weather, makes us resigned 
to the change. 

J. /. Smith in the last number of his Hor- 
ticulturist, quotes the following beautiful de- 
scription of this season, from DeQuincey's 
•• Confessions of an Knglish Opium Eater " : 

<• It was a day belonging to a brief and pa^ 
thetic season of farewell summer resurrection, 
which, under one name or another, is known 
almost everywhere. It is that last brief re- 
surrection of summer in its most brilliant me* 
morials, a resurrection that has no root in the 
past, nor steady hold i^n the future, like 
the lambent and fitfU gleams from an expir- 
ing lamp, mimiemg what is called **the 
lightening before death" in sick patients, 
when close upon their end. There is a feeling 
of the conflict that has been going on between 
the lingering powera of summer and the 
strengthening powers of winter, not unlike 
that which by antagonistic forces in some dead^ 
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Ij inflammation, htuTies forward through 
Herce struggles, into the final repose of mor- 
tification. For a time the equilibrium has 
been maintained between the hostile forces, 
but at last the antagonism is overthrown, the 
Tictorj is accomplished for the powers that 
fight on the side of death. Simultaneously 
ivith the conflict, the pain of conflict has de- 
parted, and thenceforward, the gentle process 
• of collapsing life, no longer fretted by coun - 
ter-morements, slips away with holy peace, 
into the noiseless depths of the Infinite, — so 
avreet, so ghostly, in its soft, golden smiles, — 
ailcnt as a dream, and quiet as the dying 
trance of a saint, faded through all its tran- 
sient stages this departing day." — Maine 
Farmer* 



Papxk Monet. — ^Paper money is of com- 
paratiyely modem birth. It first appeared in 
the shape of bUls of exchange and promisso- 
ry notes. Commercial transactions in Eng- 
land are still carried on, to a great extent, 
with these mediums. Bank notes, in the 
United States, have, however, almost monop- 
oUzed the term. Banks themselves are the 
invention of a quite recent period. The word 
bank comes from banco, the Italian for bench, 
because dealtrs in money first sat on benches 
in the market places of Italian towns, in the 
middle ages. The Bank of Venice, the pa- 
rent of all other banks, was first established 
A. D., 1171. The h^ok of Amsterdam fol- 
lowed, A. D., 1609 ; that of Hamburg, A. D. 
1619 ; and that of England, A. D., 1694.— 
The earlier of these banks, however, were not 
banks of issue, but of deposit and discount 
onlv. In the United States, banks of issue — 
that is, banks which put forth paper money — 
prevail to a greater extent than anywhere else 
in the world. — Philadelphia Ledger. 



Papeb Movbt. — ^The bank paper circula- 
tion of the United States, at the present time, 
is estimated as follows : Bills of less denom- 
ination than five dollars, seven millions ; of 
five dollars, forty millions ; ten dollars, 
thirteen millions ; twenty dollars, thirty-five 
millions ; fifty dollars, thirty millions ; of the 
denomination of one hundred dollars and up- 
wards, forty-five millions. Total — One hun- 
dred and seventy millionB>#— Boi^on JoumaL 



laaao'a Oompoaition. 

• 

Mrs. Pastdtoton informs us that ** Isaac 
is eonvalescy." He commenced going to 
school again last week, and has already hand- 
ed in his composition. Here it is. Mrs. P. 
hesitated about having it pubUehed^ fearing 
it might make Isaac think of *' matri-moncy," 
for she does not want to lose her Isaac yet. 
Ike finally gave us a copy, with his mother's 
consent. — Ed. 

<• • AMEBiciiiir Eagle.' — This is the greatest 
bird that has ever spread his wings over this 
glorious country. The place where he builds 
his nest is called an eyrie, away up on the 
precipices where the foot of man can't come 
but a boy's might. The eagle is a ferocious 
fellow, and sits on the tops of the cliffs and 
looks sharp for plunder. He gets tired of 
waiting, and then he starts out on the blue 
expansive heavens, and N)ars all around on 
his pinions over the land and water to sec 
what he can pounce down upon. But, tho' 
he ii called a very cruel bird, he always preys 
before eating, just like any good man at the 
head of his family. He eats his victuals raw, 
which is an unfavorable habit, but it is sup- 
posed that he eats it so because he likes it so. 
He is a very courageous bird, and will fight 
like blazes for his young and will steal chick- 
ens wherever he can see them. He 1b a bird 
of great talons, and is much respected by the 
birds of the feathered tribe that are afraid of 
him. He is a great study for artists ; but ap- 
pears to best advantage on the ten dollar gold 
pieces and fifty cent pieces, and pretty well 
on the dimes, as he sits gathering up his thun- 
der bolts under him, as if he was in a great 
hurry to be off. He has lately broke out on 
the new cent, and seems as if in his hurry he 
had dropped aU his thunder. The American 
eagle is the patriot's hope and the inspiration 
of 4th of July. He soars through the realms of 
the poet's fancy ,and whets his beak on the high- 
est peak of the orator's imagination. He is 
said by them to stand on the Hocky Moun- 
tains and dip his bill in the Atlantic, while 
his tail casts a shadow on the Pacific coast. 
This is all gammon. There never was one 
more than eight feet long from the tip of one 
wing to the tip of 'tother. His angry scream 
s heard ever ao far, and he does not care a 
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feather for any body. Take him erery way, 
he is an immense fowl, and his march is over 
the mounting wave, with the star-spangled 
banner in his hand, whistling Yankee Doo- 
dle." 



Two liittle Things.— ProM and Poetry. 

LiTTLB Things. — Springs are little things, 
but they are sources of large streams — a helm 
is a little thing, but it governs the course of a 
ship — a bridle bit is a little thing, but see its 
use and power ; nails and pegs are little things 
but they hold the large parts of a large build- 
ing together ; a word, a look, a frown — all are 
little things, but powerful for good or evil. 
Think of this, and mind the little things. Pay 
that little debt — it's promised, redeem it — if 
it's a shilling band it over — you know not 
what important event hangs upon it. Keep 
your word sacredly — ^kecp it to the children, 
they will mark it sooner than any one else, 
and the effect will probably be as lasting aa life. 
Mind the little things. 



Little Thinqs. — She said — «* That few were 
too young, and none too humble to benefit 
their fellow-creatures in some way." — The 
Birth Day Council" by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts- 
Do something for each other— 

Though small the help may be ; 
There's comfort oft in little things — 

Far more than others see ! 
It takes the sorrow ftom the eye. 

It leaves the world less bare. 
If but a friendly hand comes nigh 
When friendly hands are rare ! 
Then cheer the heart which toils each hour, 

Yet finds it hard to live ; — 
And though but little's in our power, 
That little let us give. 

We know not what the humblest hand 

If earnest may achieve ; 
How many a sad anxiety 

A trifle may relieve : 
We reek not how the aged poor 

Drag on from day to day ; 
When e'en the little that they need 

Costs more than they can pay ? 
Then cheer the heart that toils each hour, 

Yet finds it hard to live ; — 
And though but little's in our power. 

That little let us give. 

Chariea Stootn. 



Sound Advice. — In a celebrated satire (the 
Pursuits of Literature) much read about 
twenty-five years ago, I remember one coun- 
sel there addressed to young men, but in fact, 
of universal application. **I call upon themf** 
said the author, ** to dare to be ignorant of | 
many things ;" a wise counsel, and justly ex- 
pressed ; for it requires much courage to £i^» 
sake popular paths of knowledge, merely up- 4 
on a conviction that they are not favorable P a 
the ultimate ends of knowledge. — I>eQm»^» 



Mb. Adaxs and his Bible. — In a letter to 
his son, in 1811, John Quincy Adams says:— 

•* I hare, for many years, made it a practice 
to read through the Bible once every year. 
My custom is to read four or five chcpters ev- 
ery morning, immediately after rising from 
my bed. It employs about an hour of my 
time, and seems to me the most suitable man- 
ner of beginning the day. In what light so- 
ever we regard the Bible, whether with refer- 
ence to aalvation, to history, or to morality, 
it is an invaluable and inexhaustible mine of 
knowledge and virtue." 



Batheb Puzzled. — At a railway station, an 
old lady said to a fery pompous-looking gen- 
tleman who was talking about steam com- 
munication — 

♦• Pray, sir, what is steam !" 

** Steam, ma'am, is, ah-steam is-eh ! ah !- 
ste^m is-steam !" 

«• I knew that chap couldn't tell ye," said« 
rough-looking fellow standing by, " but 
steam is a bucket of water in a tremendous 
perspiration." 



Passive Vebbs. — A teacher one dav endear- 
oring to make a pupU understand the nature 
and application of a passive verb said, " a pas- 
sive verb is expressive of the nature of receiv- 
ing an action, as, 'Peter is beaten.' Now what 
did Peter do r " The boy pausing n moment, 
with the gravest countenance imaginable, re- 
plied, «* Well, I don't know, without he hol- 
lered." 



** Mr. Smith, your hogs are getting into our 
cornfield." «♦ Never mind, BUly, I'm sleepy* 
com won't hurt 'em." 
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FhT^loal liiduofttlon. 

y -I JlccH has been uid upon this (ubjvct uf 

'^ j^ad very lit lie bag been done. Tho impaii.-in 

.:^ni;>id Education has been d»e1t upon, u 

nd again, in lectuiea; out Diitgaiineahi.ic 

•d^e lubjcct upon tba attention of teach. t 

* tli«pub1ie; jet let; liltleimprDTcmentii vi 

b (ome cawH, it i* true,— geDeiallf in oui i 

■od luge tavrns, — gjmnaaiumi hire havi' 

■ttacbed lo school houiea, but Ibe initani-e 

■a me thai tbcy are noted a* exceptioni. 

Id ojtc of the laigeiC manuracluring iil 

ton jeara a very fine high acbool house. 1 ! 
buildini; too storiei in frant, with a bt-. 
entirely aliovo ground. The grammai it. 

and the high school the tecond stoiy. TIk' 
meat, if ne are rightly informed, hiib<ii 
occupied all thcic yeara, and now the pan-i. 
diieusiing (he question of filling nplhiii . 
ipace, — a* they term it, and aiit haa beeb.— 
one of their primary achocila. 

It ia a queation irorth conaidering, v)i 
inch a eoiirae would not be rery unwise. I.i 
people of that Tillage build a primary « 
house in some cenvenient part of the 'ii- 
and fit up tkiH baaenienc for play roumi, ur 



i]i liis daily eierciss in the gymnaaiam. He hai 
I line room, the entire upper itorj of the Urge 
lij;]! school houBc, irhich accommodates several 
lui^dred leholars, fitted up as a gymnaeium. 
ri'ctain hourk are let apart, in whLch the nuMe* 
invc the eiclusire use of the ^jmnaaium, and 
certain hours for the masters. 

vTc snbjain a paragraph from an article oD 
iihool Architecture in the New Totk Teacher, 
im1 an extract ftom the New York Tribune, on 
Ts iiinastics in Sncdish Schools. 

■' School Gbocsds. — Lei no pun* be spared 
■ I -ccure ample and rontenient ground* about 
h<- ichoul house. These mutt be dry and •moo'ch, 
iffording opportunity for out-door amusement. 
V ^mnaaium ought to be attached to ererj 
.<')ijd1, and could be erected and fitted up . 



Ill ill e 



n the 



days, the girls : 






lult th 



refrom. 



Thill 



with others upon the 

rear of the building, ft 

great good would 

portion of time be let apart for daily e\i i 

and let instruction be pven a* well in pvii 

tics as in ILeading, WritinR or ArithmcUr . 

By Buch a course as this, an imptiii' 
would noon be manifest in the fcenernl hciil 
our scholar!!, and in the health of their Icj 
Eiercise 13 as neccaaary for a vigorous lesji 
for a iHgOTOUs body. Ment loito, I'n laiio cor 

We place theso thoughts before teachci 
pecially, lictause they have much to do niiti 
subject. It inleresta them. They ought 10 
much to ia with it. They eon do much P.t 
a change as is here recommended. 

An acquaintance of ours entered Yale C" 
In poor health. He eipected to be obli^' 



ii.illcr boys especially, may n 
nil healthful amusement. In the abience, 
iiKCTer, of such a building, post* should be 
iiik, and awings, crosa baipij^., conatiuctcd, 
ii<! everythin); dons which would conduce to lbs 
ii|ipiness and health af the chUdren." 

'-QvuNASTica IN Swedish Scroou. — There 
ri' two reapecta in which the Swedish acbool sya- 
■m ia far superior to ours. One is the universal 

iihing of gymnastic exercises. Every school 
iillding has its large, high room, with eaithen 

iiiT, and all sort* of Implementi for developing 
I" muscle* — ladder*, pole*, wooden horses, 
nits bars up to the roof, jumping places, rope* 
ir swinging, knotted lOpes for climbing, &e. 
Ii't scholars arc not allowed to exercise on what 
17 wish, but there is a regular, acientifically 
I ringed aystom. They are trained in nquada, 
ml more and march, sometimes lo mnsic, at the 
Kid of command. At a large public school at 
lockholm, I saw the lads in their noon lestons 
r gymnastics. The teachci gate the word, and 

ibien sprang out toward a tall poll vrith eras* 
-iri, and clambering up it, each hung with hi* 
.'^1; then again they recovered IhemaelTcs and 



lelves do. 



Another party, 
naked mast; anotl 



;r pull- 
nolted 






study. He 



daily practice in the gymnasium. His I 
improved. He i^adnated, a ripe scholai. a 
good health. He is now a teacher in th" | 
high school of one of our New Englaml < 
That man would be Very unwilling now ic 



A Ihcmsclvcs up hand over hi 
tipp; others in succession, played leapfrog over 
. iTDoden horse ; they then marched at tbe beal- 
f ihe drum. The smaller or weaker boys begin, 
liil Ihe lowest grade of cicrcise, and follow up, 
'" srding to a scientific system arranged for 
i< ilth. They all engaged in it with the greatest 
I'hah, and showed well-trained muactilar power. 
I iiuld not but conclude that the superior phyi' 
'/iigofthe Swedish men is not entirely due t» 
hi.iale. When will America learn that health: 
.D<, Strength have their unescapahU law* >" 
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DadioAtioii of the Homud Bohool Buildinc. 

BrIatoL 



The Rhode IiUnd Sute Normal School wm 
removed f^om ProTidence, and opened in BrUtol 
in September last The people of Bristol, with 
commendable liberalitj, have furnished, and fit- 
ted up very pleasant and commodious rooms for 
the free use of the school. 

The dedication of the rooms took place on 
Monday evening, Oct. 26th. 

Although the weather was somewhat inclement, 
the audience was large, and the occasion one of 
great interest. 

The dedication hymn was written by Hon. Wm. 
M. Rodman, for the dedication of the Bridgham 
School House, in this city. Although published 
in a former number of the Schoolmaster, it is so 
beautiful, we are sure our readers will be pleased 
to see it again. 

With cheerftil hearts, great Ood, our king, 
Before thy throne our gift we bring : 
And while, in |alth, we place it there, 
Wc lift our hearts to Thee in prayer. 

Wilt Thou, Father, bless this shrine» 
And ever deign to call it thine : 
And wilt Thou keep it pure and flree, 
Sacred to learning and to Thee. 

And as on Zion's saered hill. 
Refreshing dews in peace distill. 
So gently in this mount of ours, 
Pour blessings down in constant showers. 

Thus owned and blessed, Lord, by Thto, 
This place, a school for all, shall be ; 
The young will here thy love confsis. 
And age mature, thy guidance bless. 

Then turn us not from Thee away, 
But take our humble gift we pray ; 
Crown it with love and truth divine, 
And own it, Father, ever Thine. 

The addresses were appropriate and highly in- 
teresting, and the large audience were evidently 
much gratified. Several gentlemen, who were 
invited to be present and take part in the exer- 
cises, were prevented from attending. 

We quote the remarks of Gov. Dyer and Com- 
missioner Kingsbury from the Providence Jour- 
nal. 

REMA&XB OF OCT. UTBB. 

*' Ladies and OetUlemen of the State Normal 
School : — My first impulse, on receiving the invi- 
tation to be present at this interesting occasion, 
was to decline its acceptance, for I am well aware 
of my inability to address you as I wish. But 



nnvrilling that my abatnce should be construed 
into indifferenee for your success, I am with you, 
and my presenee, not my words, must expreis 
the great interest I have always felt in every sub- 
jeot connected with our system of popular edn- 
cation. This meeting to-night is one of a peculiar 
character. It is not for the purpose of dedicating 
these rooms to the uses of a common schooL 
But it is to open them, in this pleasant and 
healthfol locality, as the place where you are to 
learn how to teach. This is not an easy task. 
All of us have at some time experienced the £ift- ^ 
culty of communicating our thoughts and knoid- 
edge to our equals in age and information. How 
much greater the effort when we come in contact 
with the unformed mind of childhood. Could you 
bring to your aid the experience of paternal care, 
know the active sympathies of the child's mind, 
its hopes, its fears, its yearnings and its pleas- 
ures, jrour task would be more easily accomplish- 
ed. But to ]rou, most probably, this knowledge 
is theoretical. The delicate mysteriousness of 
this part of our nature is to you unknown. But 
remember always that you are in contact widi 
the soul. Immortality is its destiny, and you 
cannot too keenly feel that its happiness or woe 
may be closely connected with your infiuence 
and favor. Let, then, your first effort as a teach- 
er, be self-control. Let your life and teaching 
harmonise. Prove to your pupils the beauty of 
consistency. Cultivate in them, as well as in 
yourself, the bettor feelings of humanity. En- 
ter the school-room as if in anticipation of pleaa- 
ure, not toil or pain. I know it is hard to have 
a joyous face with a moumfiil heart. But yon 
must make the efibrt. Bid your children wel- 
come; wish them a happy day. Begin school 
with a song. Woo and win them by love. Obe- 
dience and respect will follow. Be cautious ia 
resorting to severe discipline. Make it the 
exception not the rule of your government. Ad. 
vance the moral as well as the intellectual facul- 
ties of your scholars. Make them to understand 
and appreciate the elevation of the mind and 
character. Teach them distinctly to know that 
the highest dignity is in virtue, the lowest de- 
gradation is in vice, and when you retire from 
these your labors, self congratulations will at- 
tend you, as the reward of a conscientious dis- 
charge of duty." 

The keys were then delivered to John Kingf- 
bury, Esq., the Commissioner of public schools* 
who responded as follows : 

aBMABKS OP USL KIX08BVRT. 

** In behalf of the public schools of the State» 
which I have the honor to represent on this oc- 
casion, permit me, air, to tender to you, and 
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ifCh TDd, to tha eommittee Rod citizens o< 
ol, ■iDrcie Ihaaks fur (hii limelj act of bc- 
enec Let mr SMure jou ibat thia libenli- 
: youi pari will not ouljr Terify the laiiiuaEe 
tripturc. " Ihnl It ia more blB»<Ml lo 
to rerrire," but bIm oonrpr a double 
, a blciilug in givina, and in Ihc rich IVuila 



iB mind, to undentand it 



I ipnng* 



[»l. a 



■nag in 



iTing. 



preaa iti Toguiea, to root out ibst wbich i> evil, 
tooultiTate anrl blini! Id Tnaturilf that which li 
good-thii ia what might challtnge and chillenge 
ia valD, anfjellu power to its perfect perforuiaac*. 
It ii a work in which you may tpend a lifo-time 
and then die betoic you hire done marc ihaii to 



jn leminded hawcTer, bj ihi* crowded 
wc hare met for aomethlng more tha 
fbrmalily of giving and recriviog kcya. It 
dedicate, to tet apart tbeae roomi to 

dIb are a modera iaalruniealalit]' for the ad- 
emenl of populai education. To proTc that 
■nawer thi* end, il ia only neceaiary to letei 

■ State of Mauachiuelt*. Soon after ihi 
al of cammon icbooU in Ihit Slate, a 
d of Education wa> formed, with the Hon, 
CF Han as Secretary. It was Euondiscover- 
oweTpr, that aomctbiag more was Deeded, 
e Ibni fond aspirations could be realiied. 

■ Bt tliia lime thai Edmund Dwight, a name 
ifird with the schools of Unsiachuaclu la a 

publii: benefactor, alibough pledged fo pay 
his own purse, »;30 annu.lly, >n addition 
bal wu given by the State, to aecure the 
;cs of Mr. Mann, propoaed to gi.e «10,[IOO 
nditinn thai the Stale would spproprtatc an 
1 imuunt, for the purpose of cstaLilishiug 
wl .Schools. He afterwards proposed to 
or raiae f^fiOO mote provided the Sute 
I give the same amount, for the purpose of 
ing Iwo building! tor the Narmil School. 
'Hult haijuitiflcd the wisdom and sagacity 
a Tinhlc hearted man. There are now In 
sehuictts four r Iheie State sEbaala, twddea 
uttained bj the eily of Boalon. Massachn- 
now stand) at the head of these United 
a in public achools ; and the Normal achooli 



eaCibuli 



■ndto 






efainlL 



aes of the temple which you are called upon to 
build. 

To you, air, by whose indcfaligable laborn thia 
ichool has bithrito been sustained, and to your 
■saociates. let rae aiy that you aball have my per- 
•onal and official sympathy and earnest eoBpern- 
tiou ia your dilHcull. yel pleasant work. I will 
not take auch an opportunity to give a iectnre on 
leaching: but allow mo to caution you af^ainat 
one of the sins of Ihe time, aiviiii^ at ipecdg rr- 
niJa. The true teacher can afford to wait. In 
th< language of Apellei, " he psinli for etorni- 

mont I commit these keys to your care." 
Ur. Colbuin, on roceiving ihe keys ham Ihs 
ommissioner, made a brief and appropriate 
leech, which was fbllowed by remarks from Lt. 

Oar. Turner, Rev. J. L. Diman, of Foil Kiver, 
Mr. Maxcy, of Wuren, Rev. Mesara. Reed. 

McKeon, Shepherd, and Lan-Iesa of Britlnt. 

c Fietciaes closed by singing Old Hundred. 

TIte whole audieooc jmned in the singing, and 
le benediction was pronounced by the Rot. Mr. 

Sweetman, of Bristol. 
Thus patscd an occaiiaa which wo trust, will 

people of Briilol, and others, whose good fortune 

il was to be present. 

'he remarks of Dot. Dyer and of Commiaaion- 
Kingabury are worthy the [boughiful con- 
aration of all teachers. Wo bespeak for the 



WTist 



■tJiua 



ta, ihiB 



lught t. 



, and il will be, if tho friends of educi 
be guardians of (he public welfare give it 

cordial support- 

the citiicna of Briatol, you who have gencr- 
' intilcd this srhool lo your homes. I would 
tbater it with kind and watchful care, aiding 
' teachera in crery cSotl to make thia a mod- 
innal School. There is no danger of devot- 

mptthy. You may love picniure, wealth, 
ibUdren even, loo much. When has it been 
of any one that he loved a good echool loo 
I ! I« there a more difflcult duty lo perform 
thsl KliJcli Ja allulleil to the leichcii To 



and they will never tegrel it. 

Betbiul aniclea from our eorrespon dents are 
upon our table for the neit number. 

We woald call upon our friends for short arti- 
c1». Mot Ihal all arlictes should be short, but 
in addition lo Ihoae we now have, we would like 
article) of one column, or a half column in length. 
Let each embody n ainglc thought, a single idea, 
and our jouraal will by no meant be a paper of 
■■one idea." 



il waaried himaelt will »ion weuy bia 
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Initituta at Wooniocket. 

The Teacheri' Institute at Woontoeket, cod&- 
menced on Monday evening, Oct. 26th, and con> 
tinned until Friday evening, Oct. SUt. 

The first lecture was given on Monday evening, 
by Rev. T. H. Vail of Westerly. Hit subject 
was Acquisitiveness — a theme well worth the 
consideration of every one, especially at such a 
time as the present. The lecturer advanced the 
principle, that we are naturally possessed of ac- 
quisitiveness, and that the abuse of the faculty, 
and not its normal actiou, is injurious. The lec- 
ture was listened to with marked attention and 
interest. 

Instruction was given during the week, at the 
daily sessions of the institute, upon English 
Grammar and Analysis, by Prof. S. S. Oreene, 
of Brown Uniuersity ; on Mathematics and His- 
tory by Dana P. Colburn, Principal of the State 
Normal School ; Intellectual Phylosophy, Oeolo- 
gy and Vegetable Physiology by Daniel Good- 
win, of the Normal School ; on Geography, Pen- 
manship and Moral Instruction, by William A* 
Howry. Besides these regular exercises, lec- 
tures were given in the afternoon and evening, 
as follows : 

On Tuesday afternoon, by I. F. Cady of War- 
ren, on ''Obstacles to success in teaching." The 
obstacles noted and discussed by the lecturer 
were : 1st. Want of an adequate conception of 
the teachers* work. 2nd. Want of a thorough 
acquaintance with the elements of the branches 
of study to be taught. 3rd. Want of a correct 
conception of the relation existing between the 
teacher and his pupils. 4th. Want of judgment, 
ingenuity, tact and self-possession. 5th. Want 
of decision and firmness. 6th. Want of a gen- 
uine and faithful interest in his work. 7th. Want 
of a Christian spirit and character. 

On Tuesday evening, a lecture was given by 
Prof. R. P. Dunn, of Brown University, on *• The 
importance of the study of the English Lan- 
guage." 

On Wednesday afternoon, by Dr. C. W. Par- 
sons, of Proiidencc.on "The Nervous Sensibili- 
ties and their adaptation to Mental Culture." 

On Wednesday evening, by Rev. O. A. Willard, 
of Warwick, on *• The extent and importance of 
the Teacher's Influence." 

As we were absent from the institute on Tues- 
day evening and Wednesday, we can give no re- 
port of these lectures, but would remark that they 
were spoken of in high terms by our friends who 
heard them. 

On Thursday afternoon, a lecture was given by 
Hon. John R. Bartlett, Secretary of State, on 



** His travels in Mexico, when Commissioner to 
settle the boundary line between that country and 
the United States." The lecturer rehearsed in t 
very familiar manner incidents and scenes which 
had passed under his own observation. 

On Thursday evening, a lecture was given bj 
Hon. Geo. H. Calvert, of Newport, on "Moral 
Instruction." 

On Friday evening, by Prof. James B. Angell, 
of Brown University, on " The importance of 
education to the laboring classes." Prof. An- 
gell's lecture was rich in thought, elegant in dic- 
tion, replete with illustration, and was delivered 
in a manner that chained the attention of a rery 
large audience. He discussed the effects of the 
modern system of "division of labor," and set 
forth in a very happy and lucid manner, the 
beneficial and injurious effects of the principle. 
He remarked that the natural effect of the system 
is to narrow the mind and prevent the synime* 
trical development of the mental powers. 

He thought the tendency of our system of 
popular education is to prevent and correct thii 
evil. 

At the close of Prof. Angell's lecture, John 
Kingsbury Esq., the recently appointed Commis- 
sioner of public schools, made a brief and appro- 
priate address. He remarked that the institute 
had been a very successful one, and complimen- 
ted the people of Woonsocket for the liberality 
and generosity with which they had entertained 
the members of the institute. 

His Excellency Gov. Dyer was present on 
Thursday afternoon, and favored the institute 
with some valuable and interesting remarks, in 
which he urged upon teachers the necessity of 
making their instructions practical by adapt- 
ing them to the circumstances of real life. 

One of the most striking features of this insti- 
tute, was the interest it excited among the citi- 
zens of Woonsocket and vicinity, as manifested 
by their large and constantly increasing attend- 
ance on its exercises. On Thursday and Friday 
evening the hall was so crowded that many trcre 
obliged to turn away from its doors, unable to 
gain admittance. 



We take the liberty to send a copy of this 
number of the Schoolmaster to some who are 
not subscribers. 

We have no objection to their considering it » 
very respectful and polite invitation for them to 
subscribe, and should they do so, and seed in 
their names mth the dollar, we shall be most 
happy to forward them a receipt iu the Df*^ 
number, and the journal for one year. 
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IntellisekOA of Our Puiitos . 

IHE Puritans of New EnEland wen ta intel- 
;ciil iitiiple. Tbero o»n iiiiuda were cultivated 
d they placed tho highest vulue upon mratai 
Hurt. 

Thvoe meu, whatever found, who soateDd fats 
nplc and pure woiship of the only tmo God, 
11 •IWBya be fouadupoulhe uileof inttlligtnce 
d education: and thoae who hmd B.cquiied the 
ime of Puritaiu were men Who improved every 
pOTtuaitylo acquire knQwledgothemieli'eaanii 

Xhcj hnil n reipcctable number of highly oda- 
tcd anil talented men, and an unusual ilegree 
general inWlligeuce wm diffuied Ihtoughout 

"Among (he ScpiciliatB in Englnnd," •ny« 
r. Everett, " there wii n fair shire of tho edu- 
tion and learning of the time." And the Pu- 
ans who came here before senanling from the 
iglish Church, were equally welt cdnenicd with 
e SepBtatisli, if not Buperiot tu them in inlelli- 

A dialinction thould be made between the hia- 
ric meaning of Puritan and Pilprini, but in 
caking of the Purilani of New England we 
all include itte Pilgrims in neeorduacc with 
pnlar nssgc. 

There were, then, among the «ett]CTB of Kew 
iglond fl large nuraber of highly educated 
en ; snd so maeh importance did they attach 

at setllemant of the MaaKachnaetts colony, 
atrard College was founded. The hitlotieal 
wks of Winihrtip, Morton and Bradrord, give 
mndani atlentntion to the lesrning of the Puri- 
D>; and the Dames of ^^'Inthtop, and Winslow, 
id Carver; of Bradfotd, mil Bnwaier. and Cot- 
n, and Hooker will live ■■ long u trivadt of 
ilightrnefj Chrislittn literMuri> ate ftonnd, and 
e Engliah langiiDge t« ipoken or read. 
Let all Now England, — nay, (Ten our great 
public nnd the KorlJ retuembcr that whHt is 
eo lo-day in the intelligcnee of the sons of 
e« Bn^lnnd — whcrcvrr foDud-^ due to the 
cat and hudimeuta.! principle here first eitab- 
ihecibyoor Puritan ancestor*, that "themon- 
' of a people must educate the children of the 
<opIe,- " that all tho property of a state most lie 
led to educate the ehildren of Ihealate. They 
anted the church and the achoot aide by aide, 
here Ihcy hare tu tludByremsiued, tbelastlrg 
nooriale of the character of the New England 
uritanx, and truibfiil indiocs of New England 
iciety. The principle, since eiprened by a 
cir England poet in thcae words, was eminently 
idra; 



"Not heed the puny vkepllc'* band, 
"While near the ichool the church ipiro atondi ; 

Nor fear tbc bloody bigot's rule. 
"While near the etiutch apirc staiids tho school," 
For all our boasted Intelligence, for our un- 
equalled syslcni of pnblie achoola, for tlie early 
foundniion of our colleges and nniversilies, for 
the general diSudon of knowledge IhronghoDC 
the masses, which constitutes the grest difTcrence 
between American and European society, i>'c are 
indebted to our Puriun sncestura. 



Mam of our ftienda arc now busy in aranging 
for B course of lecture* for the ensuing seaaon. 
For their informatioD, and to aid in diABcmlniiting 
Icnoivledgc, we would giie noUce that lleary L. 
BoH'cn, Esq., of this city, has prcp^ited a lecCoie 
of much iulerest, on the " Life and Charactat Bf 
Ttislam Borgeaa," which he will dcliter during 
the coming winter in Rhode Iblnud and clsfr- 

RcT. Wm. Bales, of Nonbbtidge Mass., an 
earnest scholar, a ready writer, and a populu 
■peaker, has ICTeral lectures, whinh have already 
been given with marked auceess, and which he 
would repeal hefBre lyoeuma this winter. 

A lecture on " Tho Jesuit)," a lecture on tho 
"Puritans," and B lecture on ■' I ntellec I ual In- 
dependence," hare just been prepnrcd with ipa- 
eial reference to ihe coming SBaaon of popular 
lecture*, by a gentleman of this city, a grndnate 
of Brown Onlrcraily. Either of these lecture* 
■be anlhor would consent to give if desired. 
Addreaa " Lrrlunr," Boi 815, Providence. We 
would cheerfully recommend iho above to thoa* 
who wish to aocure Icclurera of a higli order. 
This we do ftom a pertonal knowledge of th« 
lectuvera and thcleclurca, onour own rosponai- 
biltly, and without the knowledge of the peiaoni 
above menlian<>d. 

To our Subsorlbera. 

If any of onr auhscribera f:.il to receive the 
Schoolmaster, or have not received every num- 
ber, WD hope they will inform os immediately. 

If the direction by which the book ia fbrwtrd- 
cd be wrong, we would like to be informed of ft. 
It any error be made, wo wi>^h tn be made ae- 
c|uainlod with it forthn-iih and we will cndearw 

We Shalt send bills to alt whose names stand 
on our books, mth tho subscriplion unpaid. W« 
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have no other means of knowing who have paid 
their subscription and who hare not. 

If we send bills to any who have already paid, 
the fault is not ours, since their names stand on 
the unpaid lists in the subscription books, as we 
received them from the late publUher, If any 
one, however, should receive a bill which has 
been paid, on reception of information to that ef- 
fect, we will send them a receipt with pleasure. 



True Oooraffe. 



There is an element in man which all praise, 
the opposite of which all condemn, which is so 
indifferently understood, that often its opposite is 
approved and the element condemned. 

The man whom the historian calls hrave, is re- 
spected ; he, of whom it is said, "he fears not," 
is honored ; but alas, too often, the courageous 
man is a coward, and the so called coward is a 
truly brave man. 

You ask " why is this ?" Simply because there 
is a false courage passing currently among us, 
which bears the name of the true element. When 
Shakspeare makes Macbeth use the following, 
he gives to posterity a true definition of courage. 

" I dare do all that may become a man^ 
Who dares do more is not one." 

Or when we take the definition given by an 
eminent divine, " Dare do your whole duty ; this 
makes the true hero," we can then appreciate 
the noble language of a recent member of Con- 
great, when he says, ** It requires far more cour- 
age to resist the war-cry than to yield before it. It 
requires more moral firmness, and greater qual- 
ities of mind, to withstand the first outbursts of 
of popular fury, and calmly to appeal to the so- 
ber second thought of a reflecting people, than 
to be the hero of a hundred battle-fields.*' Then 
it is that we see the force of the proverb ; *' It is 
a noble courage to know how to yield." 

To oppose every thing we meet, is by no means 
courage, but to approve before men what ap- 
proves itself to conscience, and to condemn before 
the world, what conscience condemns, is the height 
and breadth of true manly courageous dignity. 
True courage fears nothing hut to err^ and no man 
can be called courageous who does not fear to do 
wrong. 

This high quality of mind is essential to the 
•nccess of the teacher. It is an easy thing to be 
popular, to float along with the current, to shift 
with every passing breese, or, on the other hand 
to be what some call courageous, and lift your 
hand against every man, aud feel that every 
man's hand is lifted againit you ; but to approve 



the right, and promptly eondemfi the wrong ii 
no easy task. Do we honor Washington morr 
fbr his bravery in battle, or for his strict, mortl 
rectitude and steadfkstness to the best interests 
of his country under all circumstances ? When 
the boy dares his fellow to fight, he is the true 
hero who dares to resist the tempution, or when 
the offSended politician challenges his opponent 
to the deadly contest, the courageous man ref^ 
es to comply. Yet if the cause of humanity, of 
right, requires him to peril his life, he would be a 
mean, despicable coward, should he ref^ise. 

When Luther was summoned to the diet at 
Worms, he was strongly urged by his friends not 
to venture there, inasmuch as his enemies were 
so strong and so much incensed against him that 
they would surely take his life. 

Martin Luther was not the man to be terrified 
thus. He returned the answer, — *• Christ lives, 
and I shall enter Worms, in spite of all the gates 
of hell and the powers of the air." 

This was true courage, but no more so than a 
refusal would have been, had it not been his dMtt§ 
to go. The contrast between the brave man and 
the coward,— taking thia view of the subject,— 
is striking indeed. The one is firm and dignified, 
actuated by fixed principle. The other weak and 
puny, destitute of confidence in himself, and 
without the confidence of others. 

These two characters are most admirably sat 
forth by a recent writer, who, speaking of one 
class, says : 

** This class of minds seem to have about the 
consistency of was, and are fit for little else than 
to receive the impressions of others. They are 
easily, moulded into any desired form, and will 
retain the image until they are met by another 
influence. The modest, bashful man, who bows 
submissively to every aspirant, and Ukcs the 
lowest place, who hesitates to assert his claim to 
respect, and esteems himself incapable of coping 
with his neighbor, will usually find no diificulty 
in passing as a cypher." 

But of the brave man he says : 

** We can place reliance on such an one. He 
inspires confidence. He is like a mountain of 
rocks. Gibralter-like, a hurricane might howl 
around with the same effect as a zephyr's breath; 
an ocean might roll its surges against the base, 
but we know where he was, and is, and will re- 
main." 

Let him who wishes to be accounted brave, 
manfiilly discharge liis duty, regardless of con* 
sequences. 

** If the path of duty be strewn with fiowert, 
tread it and bless Ood ; but, if it be sown with 
thorns, tread it stilL' 
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IIITBtiLiaBBOIl. 

lu* New Work.— Th< first two parti 
, Ag«Mu-i ■• Coniribuiion. to ih. N.iu- 
ory of IhB Coitcd StuU* of Noitb Amer- 
ir* ■pprued, and It u tcrj creditable to 
ati; that th> diatinguUhciI Mitbor Is cn- 
' itatc the following parllculort rcgatding 
on. Kbich oc lakt fram tb> Frcfii« : 

r. Ftancii C. Gray, of 'uo.ton,— noir do 
iving to tee Ibe rnnll of bis dUlotcreslcd 
.Frous tSont In behalf of ■clcncc,— 1 incn- 

him Ihc aumerout pTCparaliona nhlch 
aad(^ xti UlaKrile the Kmural Blstocj' of 

norlcs muat prCTcnl the publics lion of 
teriaU I had colleelvd. He etitrrcd at 
to the raallct »ltb an energir and bopc- 

wbii-h were moit losptrlngi sprnt some 
examining my manuicriptii and having 

1 himftlf of the feaaibilitj of Iheir publi- 
set on foot s subcciplion, of xhieh hi 

e whole direction himself. iwakeDing al- 
io it bT peraanal appUoIian la bis Mend* 

luolntancn, by fall own liberal (abscrip- 
lellcr*, by Kttiolcsintbc journals, and by 

leans which the warmcat friendahip and 

It genuine interest in science cnnld sug- 

', by the generous rcepDnse of lbs public 
n be appealed. We bad Sxed upon Atc 

pon the publication with safely : and we 
)*d that the lilt migbl perhaps be increat- 
'ven oi eight hundred. At this inamcnt 
is at twenty-flre bundred ; a lupport such 
nerrr before offered to any >cionliflc man 
ely Hientifie end*, wilbaut any reference 
minent objects or direct ptactleal Bii 



• friend d 



e wiibouf practical resulta. 






. bnt be followed witb ibe deepest iaf 
itrp in it» progress, lo the day of hia 
— he did lire, howBTet, lo beat the 

answered bia appeal to the natio: 
lore of culture and UberaUly towards all 
;taal objects be bad felt so mueb i 
From all the principal cillei, and 

and Tillages in the West, which a few 
lince did not exist ; ^m California, from 
corner of the United Slates, — cami 
ames, but proffers of asiiBtance in Ihi 
lections, and information respeetiog the 
Dtion acd habits of animali, which hi 



(be work."— ^™, F«i. Cirtular. 

Eaks CnnisTlAK Icfnr.iiasn, Ibe Daniib poet, 

den his aunmer leeirience. Be arrived from 
England, where he had been making a delight' 
ful visit with Charles 01. kens and bin family, at 
their eoiinuy seal in North Kent. In breiden, 
AnderiHin was the guest of Uijor Scrre, irbo \i 
well known tat hia hospliaUty it iliuic who rank 
blgta In the aria and sciences. Andersen deligbt- 
ed many prirale eirvlta by the recitations of hia 
/a.Vj talu. The beauly of bis style, lii powers 
of delivery and his rtvuclty of expresiion gave 
[h«ae enttrtiinmenti an iudcaeritjable charm. 
Andeiaan's moel recent eontrlbntioB to Uteri' 
lure is a novel in Ibtco valnnin entitled, "To 



CiBJors DiacovBsv. — A roppei kettle has 
been found ae-tltccn feet below the lutfice, 
neu Alton. Illinoia. imbedded in a rein of coal. 
It vM found on Bulfaln Uoclt, on the Illinois 
river. Sdme of Ihe citiiens think it naa brought 
Ihcro by louie of ibe early Flench misHonarie*, 
uiet two hundred yean ago ; others t^va it a 
much carUer dale. All ask, how cuuld it com* 
into a solid bed of coal ? This question nou* 



LlVAKTISE Is at present at his chaUau, Saint 
Point, having recently finished bia woik on B*- 
ranger. It is said that he itill tliinks with pride, 
if oot irllh vanity, of the days of his political ele- 
vation. He shows to his gacaU iho oaks under 
which be Wrote hU ■■Jotcelyn," and also the 
horse on which he was mounted In FclmiBry, 
1848, when be rode among the eiciled populace 
and quieted them with hU word*. 



Mr. B.tBlliET of tho Institute, ha* read a me- 
moir at the Academy of Sciences in which ha 
slates that France will be for acvcral yeari ex- 
empted ^m the long rsioa and inundationa, 
which It bos of late experienced in conicquenco 
of a change which he ascribei lo tbc audden ra- 
lurn of the currenta of hot westerly winds vhlch 
had deviated to the noilh ; now that they have 
resumed their former direction things will re- 
turn lo iheii normal atatc. 



TasKB are a,600 (Dgar plan tatlonain the 0.B., 

yielding Ihe South 812,000,(HX>. 
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At the close «of the Teacheri' Institute at 
Woonsocket the following retolutioiu were unan- 
imously adopted ; 

Resolved : — ^That we, as professional Teachers, 
recognise our Teachers* Institutes as one of the 
most efficient means, f^imished bj the State^ for 
the improTcment of teachers and the elevation of 
their profession; that we consider them as an 
established institution, and essential to the prop- 
er improvement and efflriencj of the schools of 
the Sutc ; that we especiallj appreciate and ac- 
knowledge their pro^MStos tendency, the tone 
and character of instruction adapting itself, as it 
does, to the advancing and improving character 
of the teachers, which the public now demand. 

JUtolved .-^That our cordial thanks as mem- 
bers of this institute, be tendered to the citizens 
of Woonsocket, for the kindness with which they 
have welcomed us to the hospitalities of their 
homes, and especially to Rev. J. B. Breed, for 
his indefatigable exertions in providing us with 
pleasant places of abode. 

Resolved ."^ThAt our thanks are due to the 
Trustees, for the use of the commodious apart- 
ments in the High School building, and to Mr. 
Pierce, the Principal, and his Assistants, for their 
many good offices. 

Resolved : — ^That as teachers, we are proud of 
the position which our State journal **The School- 
master," has attained in the educational world ; 
that we have f^iU confidence in its present Edi- 
tor, Wm. A Mowry, Esq., and that we pledge 
him our cordial support. 

JBMo/o«i.-<— That we tender our unanimous 
thanks to the very able instructors who have la- 
bored with us during this Institute, and also that 
we as teachers wiU return to our various spheres 
of labor encouraged and benefitted by the impor- 
tant lessons we have here received. 

Resolved, — That we deeply regret the loss of 
our late efficient and popular School Commission- 
er, Rev. Robert Allyn ; and that we congratulate 
the friends of education upon the recent appoint- 
ment to this office of the present able and worthy 
incumbent, John Singsbury, Esq. 

/Zefo/vM? .—That these Resolutions be printed 
in the Woonsocket Patriot and Rhode Island 
Schoolmaster. In behalf of the Committee, 

Horace H. Thomab, Chairman. 



A Lvmsm from Brownsville, Texas, sUtes that 
a rilver mine, worked by Judge Watson, in that 
Tieinity, has proved to be very valuable. Sixty 
men have been employed in taking out the 
ore, and the force is to be doubled. Specimens 
of the virgin metal have been sent to the north, 
and it is not doubted that millions will bo ex- 
tracted. 



Pasts op 8paBCS.F^t is asserted that, in the 
English languege proper, apart from technical 
and scientific terms, there are 10,590 nouns, 40 
pronouns, 7,200 adjectives, S,00O verbs, 2,000 ad- 
verbs, 60 prepositions, 19 conjunctions, W inter- 
jections, and two articles. According to Web- 
ster's Dictionary, there are 100,000 words m the 
language. 



Tbbre is no such thing known among the Bur- 
mese as a drunkard. A Burman knows that to 
be guilty of intoxication is to be punished with 
death ; for the Government infiicts this punish- 
ment for drunkeness as rigidly as it does for 
murder. 



Thb p. H. Obnebal has recently decided that 
if the Post-Masters do not give publishers of 
newspapers notice when their papers remain in 
Post-Office without being taken out by the sub- 
scribers within five weeks, they are liable for the 
pay. 



**NoTHiKO TO Wbab" has been published in 
the Sandwich Island newspapers. They go in 
for such doctrine in that land of cakes, and the 
fashion dates back with the inhabitants to very 
primitive times. 



A Stbax carriage was lately seen in Kew 
York proceeding down Broadway on an experi- 
mental trip with three passengers. Its speed 
was about equal to that of an omnibus. 



R. Babinst, the astronomer, has annonneed 
to the Institute of Paris, that in consequence of 
a favorable change in the currents of tiie ocean, 
a series of years of heat has been entered on. 



Thb drouth having cut off the com crop ob 
the Texas firontier, the squirrels are emigratiBg 
to Arkansas, swimming the Red river by thou- 
sands. 



In Wolverhampton, the head-quarters of tha 
iron manufacturing of England, the weekly 
transactions in that metal average above $8i* 
000,000. 



Thb present population of Spain is near I7r 
000,000, an increase of about 3,000,000 aas» 
1849. 



Batasd Tatlob'0 wedding day was appoint' 
•d for Tutfdty, Oetober 27» at Qotha, Germaof- 
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?HOOIi EXEBOISSS. York to Diibtiquey Iowa ?— What river would yoa 

— ascend, to go thence to St. Paul ? 

loue of our readers have we received 

to the quesUons in the latt number ; ^ame the SUtes you xrould crow, wd th« 

itly Ko 8haU retain the answers untU PrinrfP«l P>»«*« trough which yon would pass, 

th. Meanwhile, we hope our friends, 8o«ng bj railroad from Charleston to Memphis, 

lathematically inclined, will forward to T^^"^ States must be crossed by the Northern 

ations. Teachers and Scholars, do not ?»"«"'* *'°^ ^'^ O^'""* "» J""" *« <'*°*^ 

•k out these questions, and send us the ^»«>«d »' ""o"" " ^airo i 

It will do you no harm to exercise IfiscsLL^irEOVS QUE8TIOK8. 

8 a little in mathematics. When wc ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ g^^^j^ ^^^^ 

d from you, we will give you another ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ mountains ?-.Why are the 

towns on the coast of Venezuela, New Ghranad* 

■ and Ecuador s^ unhealthy K— Why are the coasts 

19 taken firom Warren's Oommon of Peru and Bolivia so dry ? 

Ship a cargo of goods ftrom Para to New York ; 

~ what articles would be sent, and across what 

resting and profitable exercise may be ocean N-From Rio Janeiro to Baltimore N-From 

asionally, in geography by describing Chincha and Lobos Islands to Philadelphia ?— 

' travels, like the following. From Valparaiso to San Francisco ? 

in Cleaveland chartered a steamboat ^^^^ ^^^^ .^ q^^^ America, would tin 

te Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior: ^^^ ^ be exported ?-DUmonds N-Hides ? 

^dies of water through which they Coffee ?^ocoa ?-Rum N-Sugar and molasses? 

«rhat IS the route of a person who goes p^^^^^ ^^ p^p^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ Yerb* 

Yom Chicago to the copper region of ftat* obtained N-Where is It principally consum. 

erior ? — On what nvers will you sail, to ^^ ^ 

Jinfinnati to the Falls of St. Anthony ? „, . . . ^ ^ , 

.„,.., . . . *, .V Ship a cargo of wheat from Odessa to Mar- 

. m St. Louis wish to visi theMammoth ^^^^ ,^ y . ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

at route shall they take ?-What river. ^_^.^ ^^^^ ^^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 

^scend to go from St. Lou« to Counci vessel at Riga for London ?-.Through what wa- 

mat lake is very near Lake Travers ? ^„ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^Would the people of 

heavy rain, the country between these jj ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ , 

iften overflowed, so that boats can pass .^'m.y > 
to other ; then an Indian with his canoe 

Jie the passage from Hudson's Bay to To what ports, those on the Baltic or Mediter- 

)f Mexico: name all the lakes and rivers rsnetn Seas, would a merchant go to purchase 

lavigate in his journey. "^^ o*l» '^'^ *»* ^^t ?— Freight a vessel with 

tcr shed between the St. Lawrence and ^J^*^ •"^ 8^.^, '^ '^^^•^f ^°J ^"^l^*^ = *^«>^8^ 

pi Basins is, in general, a very sUght what waters will she pass ?-Some Gernian wme 

of ground, and there are houses bo sit. K'^^'" ^»*^ ^ "^"**^ ?^ 0J^°» ^J«^ ^ 

t the rain which falls on one side of the ^*** ** ^^^^^^ ; ^'^^^ ^^ ^'^^^ ~«** 

• J- * *u c* T ^^A*\s^*\r.^ thence to Cincinnati. 
amed into the St Lawrence, and that on 

is drained into the Mississippi : suppose Freight a Yessel at Canton for New York, and 

3 be so located between the Fox River teU the articles you would ship.— Name the bod* 

nin, and Rock River, and follow the ies of water on which yon would sail, to go from 

the drops of rain which fall on each side Sues to Bombay.— In what country in Asia are 

)f, to the ocean. people divided into castes ?-— Where is the Great 

he principal places through which -you Desert of CoW ? 

IS. going by railroad from Portland to jn what Country does the Ghrand Lama residjS ? 

through Canada.— Select a route for a —What two Empires of Asia are very jealous of 

emigrants from Boston to Kansas : to the Europeans ?*— Which is the holy city of the 

:e may they go by railroad?— By what Mahomedans N-With what would you freight a 

they travel the remainder of the dis- » vesselatMochafor Philadelphia?— At Smyrna 

for Boston ?— Can you name any places in Asia 

what Sutes, and through what prind- where an extensiye trade is carried on without 

i, would you pass, in going from New the use of money ? 
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OUB BOOK TABLK. 

Tilt Atlantic M oxTni.T. devmrd to Llteratiite. 

An. and Politict. Priillim, SsmpHD & Co.. 

Bosnia ; TiflbDcr £ Cu.. LundoD. 

The iD<ti*l nnmbti of thU new noDtbtj U tt- 
BihtA. Ii it F]tc^rdin(Il]^ ncit In lii phpiquc. 
■nd nlikrr rmlilablr (o (be ptiblUhcn In ili con- 
tcDU. It nuinliFTt imonR iti Faiitribuiuri ■ Iodr 
lift of our bcil wrttcTi. It prsfrHPi a nmnly in- 
dcpfndincF in Iti piRF*, pipcdnllf In politin. 
•• It >r41l mil rank ilnrir vilh mf hcI o( antUt. 
but with that bodj uf mrn whlvh Is In fnvoi of 
Fncdum, Kational PrDKrru and Uenor, nhtth- 
ci publir or prlvptc." We horlllj commend it 

lEugland 0U|[ht to *upport. at Iraal, oh* good 
TDonlhlj, inilrad of sending « minj dollua to 
Kew York, to iCt arlidn from New Bnglsod 



Thk niso-Boo* or HociiHotn ScimicM — 
A popular Bccouol of Heal. LiRbl. Ail, AU- 
nipni, and Cleaniing, in their ineEliac princi. 

Elei and Domeitic Add! [ration •. By Kdward ■ 
. Ywmana. U. Appleton & Co., H«H York, 
or Ihia book, ptacrd on our table by Snow ft 
Oiernt, we \n unable lo apeak In dettil, not 
haring eaamlnfd It with sbffident care. The 
topiea trotted et Br« populnr and practlcallj Im- 
porlanl. The general arrangemmt of the work 
la good, and ila mcchKoicat appearance highly 
creditable. It contain* a (ery large amount of 
valuable matter, and will well repay nny (hm to 
■tDdjr faitbnilljr it* content!. We are inclined 
to think it la too full and minute for ardinai}- 
■ehool), bul would undoublcdij be tctj ralua- 
lU hr ichoola and leminariH of a higher grade. 



Tbe Boko Wbeatu. Sbepard, Clark & Brown, 

Boat on. 

This ia a new ichoal song-book, prepared bj an 
experienced teachir of muiic in Boston. The 
iotroductotj pari is designed to prcaent the tub- 

■uited to their UDderslandinga. 

The appearance of the book la pleailng. The 
only leil of the tunei ii in prtcliee. We hare 
heard uiuch eotaplaint, that the coUectioni of 
a( piecea in oui rarious school aang-hooka are 
not well adapted to ichoola. If this book sbalJ 
■upply the defect, it will be a raloable aaaistance 
le icfloher. We do not profe 



Boi» 

This la a work of rare *»lne. It ia a reprtWDl 
Dr. Allen's original work on Amrrlcta Vapf 
phy,— which appealed _ftr(y-«?A* yeara »fs^ 
with large and Important additioDa. It M* 
contains notices of the dltlingnlsbed mea of t« 
couniry. Id the number of alt thonaand ktM 
hundred and seventy-flre. We knowof iwvwt 
on American Biography at all comparable Is it 
Its print, paper and Undingacethc Tnybfft. b 
la a hook which we shonld b« glad to ' 
the teacher's desk, in erery achoal-room io stf 
land. For sale by 8no* & Oreene. 



The ■■WAinnioTOHllBDALLioif PbkCIi.,' tl 
Kew York, have placed upon out dvsk, thi 
their sgcnt,)ilr. EmudSoDihwick, aboioftbak 
itecl pens, wbich for buaines* writing ate, i 
opinion, ei|uat to any imparted prnawe ban 
uacd. 

Theit " Ladies and Ledger Pen " is an eteit- ' 
lent article for school purposes, and ftt Sue ait 

•(range (hat we should send to Engltnd lot dl 
our steel pens. It can no longer be s^d iW 
out country furnishes no good steel pen*. Wl 
regard the abo'c mentioned as equal to Hf , 
English pen, with which we aio aequaiuted. 

Tb> LtTTLB PiLOBiM. Edited by Oraci Om 

wood, Philadelphia. 

This ia an exceedingly neat and readable Ml'i 
monlhly, adapted to children and to sckook^ 
The NoTCmbcr number, now on our table. Is till 
of pretty iloriet, which are InstracliTe andinl* 
eating- , 



XOTW iSB fiT*Tiai:c8 OH PtJBLlC IsSTBrCTId ' 
l:< CAKAiia. Compiled for (be Canada Blnr 
lory for ISIi7-M. Montreal. 
A very Taluable compitltion of (kcts with n> 

gurd -to Canada schools; exhibiting ttara k 

many respect! equal to any which we can aha*' 

in the Swics. 



tent U 






Let 



DixBvoze'a Thibtt Mil 



lAHorsoNEwToHb 



the tCBcbcr send for a copy and try It, ai 
judge for himself. 
F»t sale by Snow ft Oreeuc. 



NEW ARITHMETIC. 



%■ Crratist on l^ritlniiftic, 



COMIJINISG 



ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, 

ADAPTED TO TUK BKST MODE OF INSTKITTION IX COMMON SCJIOOLS AND ' 

ACADEMIES. 

liisirurfor in riiillips Academy, Andovcr, and rre.->idcnt of the Essex Co. TcacherN' As-sijciatiou. 



The following letters from well-known teachers will convey some itlea of the merits of the work 

I have examined wiih ear^j the TrealihC on Arithmetic, hy J. S. E.VTox, and find it combining 
jrroai excellonres. lu its clear an«l .scientific arrangirmont, in the persiiiruity and c<»ni"iM"nrs«s of 
the rulfs, and in the full explanation of the princiides involved, I know of no work of the kind 
superior tt» it. It deserves, as it will no doubt receive, an exteuMve circulation. The test of its 
merits in the school-room ha.s been hiirhlv successful. 

f*. U. TAYLOH, LI.. D., 

Andover, Oct. 10, 18.>7. I'rin. Phillips Academy. 

After a careful and repeated examination of various porticms of Mr. Eaton*8 Treatise on Arith- 
metic, I most heartily conciir in the above recommendatitni of the work. 

Ri.v. J. L. T.VYLOK. 
For many years a member of the Superintending School (,'ommittee of Andovcr. 

Mil. Eaton : 

Dear Sir,— I am iTf// y>Av/.srr/ with your Arithmetic. It happily obviates some difficulties that I 
meet with in teachiufr from other works. 

J. KIMIJALL, IJ. A. 

Prin. Mitninburg Academy. 

Mv Dear Sir, — I have examined your Arithmetic cursorily, and like what I ha\e seen of it Very 
much. We expect to introduce it at the beginning of next term. 

L. IJAJUKnVS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 17, 18.)7. Prin. llittenlunisc .\cademy. 

I have examined your book as far as lleduction, and have never used an Arithmetic which bo 
nearly coiueides with' my own plan of teaching. J WhJSTC'OTT, M. A. 

Associate Prin. Kitiunhouse Academy. 



The alwve work ha-^ just been issued, and already the Publishers have received most flattering 
notices of the hook. It is being introduced inU) Aeadeniics and Schools, in >arious parts of New 
Kngland. School r'ommittees and Teachers are invited to examine this wt)rk, with a view to in- 
troduction, for whieh purpose copies will be supplied on application, or sent by mail, postage paid, 
uu receipt of l.> cents in stamps. 

BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 

Successors to 

W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 

25 and 29 Oomhill, Boston. 

Old Stand of U. D. Musscy & Co. 



(fbcnj J^amili) ^IjaulJi i)al)f (One ! 







ii.r< ii^ivr use vhirli hnnort 
.»|..ur M»>'!.iii*-. N..fani{lt 

Wi-iir. siiti nvl.rr<-ii|<rr- 
::.-<l ■l.riinr A 1Ltk(r'<' K 

luri Ci Ih' Mir-I> Ttt:iUI- 

[•• TtHiuiri'iucuiii Iti lite »urk 



- M.I-.-M lUilyA'l 



^/ 



-I,/ , l.t-ST'ii^li""-*' ui,-.«r|.«sM..l. ai„l .-1MU i;,il.il!tv.if 111.,' Hcrklu 

rUINCIl'.M, SAI.rS Kl">M^ 

18 Summer Street, Boston ; 495 Broadwaj, New Tork ; 
730 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

NO. 29 WESTMINSTER STREET, 

.ij' Tin: .si':\- iif Tin: ma luhuek. 

SXOW & (iJ!Ki;XK, 

.^tatioiufs, fioflliscllfrs, 

lil.A.XK IKHIK MAMFACTl RKRS, 




SCIIOUI, AM) MlS(KM.A\i:<>rS UOOKS, 

lU.ANK lifHIKS iir KVKKY VAKIKTV. 

r,\\'.T\ \ n V «\ II \\h. -wi' f'H! N r/.;; <t riu. ij>i\ r.sr i'iikt.s. the itb 
I.!'- Mil. yvj iTi-n n> iwi.i. ami lxamim:. s.iTisF\rri'i.\ i;r \k isriEit. 

aBORU£ A. SNOW. 
JOHN UltEENB. 



|, |. Sr|00lma5ttr, 



EDITOB, 

AVILLIAil A. ilOWRY. 



tons KIXGSltUHY, IX. D., Com. rub. SehocU. 
PnoF. RDHKItT ALI.YN. ' DASA P. (TOI.BVRS, 
■■ S. S. i;UKEXK, DAXIF.L tiOODWlX. 

" K. P. IH'XS, But. T. U. VAIL, 

" J. II. ASIiELL. 1 I. F. CAUY. 



VOL. ZII.-X> £! O £:2d:B£lK, ia67-HO. X. 
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r U O V I D E N C E : 

tt'ILhlAM A. MDWRY, PUnLISUEB, 

SO. 9 yrASlllStlTQS BUILUlKCa. 

1857. 






On Quntation 

Memory. 

Kcciprocnl Iiiflucm-e of Chri<'tiuiuty anil 

.r.ducatiuii 

Tho riiihl and l-lowors 

Milton's Para(ii>io Lost 

Thp Mountain Cities »tf South Ann-rica 

Ma'isarhuKt'tl'i Staltr TiMchiT*.' AsMirialion. 
Sonnet. — .lolin WiNun's Patent Kii;ht 

AiOliiS tfV^•l^l^lA••■■•• «••••••••••• ■•«•*•■■•«• 

GeiiiiM.'! l),i() (iranimar 

Tearhers' (.'harac■tl-ti^ti(-^ 

Philit.suphv in (.'(lurt. — Son^ 

Nunu-rat ion. — Miscellany 

Miseellaii v '. 

Miseellan; 



28'.» 
2i)2 



2y2 
2V»4, 
5hl4 1 



A Beautiful Idea 

Karly Impressions.— Miscellany 

*' Little lien" and his Poetrv.J 

The Wateh .'; 

EiUTOR'S D LI* a htm K. NT. 

Tho Knd nf the Year 

Causes tif Natural Phenonenni 

N'Ur i*<\cna nii[o>. .........•.•...•.■..■...•. 

Ti-aeher-' Institute at Itri:>iid 

Miseellanv 



3'»7 



.S-l:i 






FlUKSIDK Dr.l'AIlTMKXT. 



Miseellany 

(■oiiKlomeration 



m\ 



iN'TELLItiEM'K. 

3iisi*eiianv •.•••■■...•..•.....•■•..••••.•.• 

SC'IIOUL EXKlU ISES. 

Answers l»» Questions in October Number.. . 
Solution of Question flih, in Oetobcr No... 
Solutions and Questions 

Ont Hook Tahle 
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ONLY ONE DOLLAR 

J'or % ^rsl llctosf ipcr in t|c ^talc for 

A WIIOLK YKAR ! THINK OF THAT ! THINK OF THAT ! 

THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND ONLT IiARQE QI7ABTO PAPER IN THE STATE, 

FOB 1858. 1858. 1858. 
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NEWPORT WEEKLY JOURNAL. 



(IF.O. T. HAMMOND, Ed. and Proprietor. 



CHAS. C. VAN ZANDT. AKsociatc Editor. 



This loncc established and well-known paper whieh has now united and consolidated within itnelf 
three of the best Jlhodc Island papers of past years, \{/. : 

THE RUOHK ISLAND UKPUBLICAN, THE HEUALD OF THE TIMES, AND 

THE RHODE ISLANDER, 

Has now increased its circulation immensely, which induces the publisher to make it by it«K low 
price within tlie reach uf anv Family in the St ite. 
CLCHSI CLUIJS!! CLC'lJS ! I ! Any person .-endini: us ton d.dlar»« can have ten copica of the 

Iiaper sent to any part of the State to di'tlVrent persons f*»r one \ear. Any person beudiug five del- 
art c.m have fuur papers for that amount, to be srnt to different individuals. 

SIN(iLE COPIES! SlNtJLE COPIES! I Sent bv mail to unv part of the country for OXLY 
ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS IN ADNAN'CE 

WHAT IS IT ! ! WH A r IS IT I ! ! The Journal is an independent Family Paper, devoted in 
OriL^inal Stories, Agricultural Matters, Market Reports, General Literature, ^Tewj,, ^V^t, llumor, 
and valuable information from all sources. 

The control of the editorial department will be, as heretofore, under the charge of Mr. Ham- 
mond, who will also take the entire charge <»f the agricultural portion of the i)aper. Thii* depart- 
ment will be a thoroui^hlv reliable and iiraetical digest of every thinp new and important to the 
FARMERS OF RHtiDE ISLAND, and Mr. H. hopes that his experience, both as a practical 
farmer and assjiciute editor «>f two of the mo>t lU'oniinont ai»r'culiural papers in thi^ country, ^the 
Country (ientkman and .Vmerican AuricullurisH will enable him to make tho Journal not oiilv the 
STANAUl) AtJKICULTURAL PAPER OF THE STATE, but the most readable one : tlu' rMl- 
itor will spare neither pains or exp<-nse, and he will be assisted in these particulars bj' the BEST 
TALENT OF THIS AND OTHER STATES. 

ORKilNAL AND SELECTED TALES, AND POETRY, of the hi^hest merit will bo weekly 
introduced. ILLUSTRATIONS will, from time to time, be plentifully introduced after the First 
of January, and the wlii)lc volume will be so arranged that it can bo neatly bound, with an indes, 
at the end of cich year. 

Hi" Persons who \\\<h to subai'ribe have only lo enclose one dollar and a half, in a letter, con- 
taining Ihcir own address, marked plainly, to * (lEO. T. HAMMOND, 

Publisher AVeekly Journal, Newport, R. I. 
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For the 8ohoolma«t«r. 
On Quotation. 

Lr the books which we read, and in the 
public addreues to which we listen, quota- 
ttons are frequently introduced, in support of 
the opinions adranced, or for the convenient 
ioqiressibn of the thoughts presented. There 
ue sometimes to be found critics, who are 
disposed to object to the exercise of this privi- 
lege of writers. 

Those, who are unaccustomed to writing, 
«re not generally aware that it ordinarily rc- 
qnires, on the part of a scholar and habitual 
eomposer, more labor to quote than it docs to 
compose. The case of a habitual composer 
it altogether different from that of one unac- 
curtomed to writing. The latter finds it very 
toilsome to compose ; he is not habituated to 
the rules of constructing language,and has nev- 
er learned, by a long and diligent experience, 
the thousand minute and unwritten rules by 
which the habitual composer is instantly guid- 
ed in the preparation of his productions. For 
eiieh an one it is easier to write down or copy 
cxtxmcta than to compose. But, in the case of 
one who has mastered the art — if we may so 
eall it, the trade and handicraft — of writing, 
whose difficulty is never in the mere matter of 
eompoaition, who can always express himself 
when he has ideas, much fiister than he can 
eopy from a book open before him, in the case 
ot mch the exercise of his privilege of quota- 
tion is no sinecure. The more he quotes, 
t if it be to the point, the more he labors. 



There are some sorts of writing, in which a 
person, if he has a cultivated literary taste, 
cannot help quoting ; and there are other sorts 
of writing, in which quotations should be 
very rorely employed. For instance, if one 
wishes to expand ony abstract subject — to 
illustrate ony point of literary history or crit- 
icism, or any principle or application of sci- 
ence—he will, as a general fact, need to quote, 
for the sake of sustaining his o^n views and 
giving authority to them by the corresponding 
conclusions of other and perhaps greater 
minds. But if one wishes to produce simply 
an immediate effect upon an audience — to 
confine their attention to some single point of 
immediate decision or action — then he will be 
careful of quotation, lost, by the suggestion 
of another name or of another train of 
thought, he divert the minds of his audience 
from the effect at which he aims. 

Thus, in the preaching of the clergy, which 
falls under the latter of these examples, we 
will rarely hear quotations. If the clergyman 
expound doctrine, he may quote : if he seek 
for an immediate effect upon the will or con- 
science, lie will be wary how he quotes. If 
the clerg^Tnan is arguing some high point of 
the faith, for the edification and information 
of his auditors, they will thank him for an 
apt quotation. But if, in the midst of an im- 
passioned and earnest exhortation, when the 
minds of his hearers are fixed intently on the 
one fact of their duty, and are struggling un- 
der the impulsive energy of the motives which 
are presented, he should suddenly introduce 
a quotation from some other writer, there is 
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not one chance in twenty, that the mindi of 
the littenem would not be ahocked, and fall 
from their enthusiasm, with a serere and pain- 
M disappointment. If the quotation should 
be long, it would be fiital to the impression 
which is desired. If the quotation should be 
Tery short and rerj pointed, the effect of the 
exhortation would, in the twentieth chance 
be heightened. A remarkable instance of this 
is beautifiilly told us by the lamented Wirt^ 
the late Attorney General of the United States, 
whose death, in the prime of his maturity, 
cast so dark a shade, not yet dispelled, orer 
the country he so much adorned. He tells us 
in one of his letters, in " The British Spy," 
of his risit to a country church in Virginia, 
where he listened to the moying eloquence of 
the far-famed ** blind preacher," whose fame, 
too, has been ftirther extended by the notice 
of his distinguished hearer. He teUs us, thatf 
at the dose of a most melting and persiutsiye 
appeal, when the preacher had been portray- 
ing the wonderful condescension of the Son 
of Ood, and dwelling upon all the sorrows 
and trials of His most holy life, and then had 
recoiuited the deep and bleeding bitterness of 
the Garden of Gethsemane and the indignities 
of the Judgment Halls of Caiaphas and of 
Pilate, and had pictured the scenes of Calra- 
ry so appalling and yet so subduing, he sud- 
denly raised his sightless eyes to heaven, 
while the tears were streaming down his 
cheeks, and exclaimed, with solemn and lofty 
emphasis, in the words of the wonderful con- 
fession of the infidel Rousseau: ** Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ died 
like a God.'* The effect was overpowering— 
overwhelming ; and Mr. Wirt describes it as 
the perfection of the sublime. The whole 
passage is well worth reading, and whoever 
reads it once will read it often afterwards. 
However, such an effect is but the one out of 
the twenty. The nineteen would probably be 
failures. 

To pass from the pulpit to the bar, it will 
be observed, that a successful lawyer — ^we 
mean, pleader — will rarely quote, except for 
the sake of proof, or ^o illustrate the point or 
the rule of law, to establish a precedent, or to 
show a statute or a decision. When he aims 
to persuade and carry liis jury, he will be very 
careful to sUow no other mind to pass bstwean 



his mind and the jury's ; he akss to 
them, and to identify, if possible, their convic-' 
tions with his own. Therefore, he wUl avoid 
whatever may tend even for a moment, to di- 
vert their attention tram himself and his per' 
sonal influence, or to interrupt the progressiw 
assimilation of their views and sympathiea 
with his own. We are informed that " the an^ 
oient lawyers used to quote at the bar till they 
had stagnated their own cause. • lUtomtmmu 
m nof mouiant,' was the cry of the client." 
(D'lsraelL) But their successors have im' 
proved in this respect, and doubtless, there 
are some in this as in the other profession re- 
ferred to, who in the present day, when profes- 
sions are so crowded and so hastily entered 
upon, (at least, if all is true that is told of 
some of the lawyers as well as preachers •* out 
west,") would find it difficult to quote, even 
if they were disposed to do so. 

To turn, now, fh>m such addresees as are in- 
tended to affect directly and aCrongly the 
public feeling and to persuade the hearer to 
immediate action, to another dasa of addres« 
ses which are intended rather to interest the 
sentiments, and to instruct the intellect, and 
not so much to move and impel the wiU,— 
like, for example, the Literary and Scientific 
and Critical Lecture-^-and a very different 
rule applies in regpard to quotation. In this 
ease, quotations are always proper if they il- 
lustrate the subject ; and it is right and be- 
coming in the lecturer oftentimes to use the 
language of another, even when it is not need- 
ed as authority, but when it expresses simply 
his own idea in appropriate words* Vain, in- 
deed, would be the writer among us, who 
should prefer his own eSuaionM to the clear 
statements and polished diction of the great 
masters of literature and sdenee. Strange, 
too, would be the taste of an audience, 
which should listen, with more pleasure, 
in an abstract discussion or narrative, to Xh9 
style of their own immediate lecturer, this 
to the periods of the great giants of intcUi' 
gence and of erudition. 

The Scotch excel in the art of quotstioS' 
To name but two, out of their multitude 
of fine writers, Dugald Stewart, in bi* 
Philosophical works and Essays, and more 
recently, Watson, in his Medical Lectuiest 
are felioitous examples in aptly MpptpB$ 
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and uing tba thonghu Bad wonla of otbnrB. 
The ver^ method of thsii qnoUtioii U one of 
tb* jiowerfiil chana*, which bind t^ t««dcr 



But it 



irin- 



ta tho queation of ImM, m conneeted with 
tbia aubject of qaotation, althDugh we would 
■•y for ounelTCi, that it would tw 
tu to listen, by the boui, to good noden of 
the flne old litsrary popen of tht nobU Hid 
leaned dauict of onr language, to My noth- 
ing of the Dumsoua valtMblo prodnotion*, in. 
«U departmenta of knowledge, with which the 
pnee hai teemed during the laat Bfty year*. 

It i* our wish rather to allade to the oltjac- 
tton, which tboie unacquainted with thatnat- 
tBT may M>metimei urge, — Aat • »rilf mtm- 
Jm tn Ait gmtatioHt M^ fir tJW idt» of Mt>- 
i0tf trouUt; and we inuit inaiit upon it, that 
thia objection ii totally blladoua. 

Say* Bayle, the diitingniahed French pMI- 
oaopher, a moat Tolominoui writer, and whoac 
otperieuM in compoaition waa therefore Ter; 
ezteniiTe : " Si^pote an able man ia to pro*c 
that an ancient author entertained certain pat- 
tknlu opinion*, which are only indnuateil 
e and there throngb Ut worki, I am 



ing bat a ftw page*, which never oould have 
bean prodnocd, had not more time been allotted 
to the reMorohea which they contain f^r" wma 
would allow to a mall volume, which might 
excel in geniui, and yet b« likely not to be long 
remembered. All thia U Ubor which nerar 
meeti the eye. It U quicker work, with ipo. 
dal pleading and poignant perioda, to flU 
•beet* with generaliiing princ^le*. But the 
paina-taUng gentry, when heaven aend* them 
gtnina enough, an the moit inatraetiTe eorti 
and they are thoae to whom we ahaU appeal, 
while time and truth meet togetha. A waB 
I writer, with good taaU, ia one who ha« 
command of the wit of other men; ho 
Marchei where knowledge ia to be found; asd 
[hough be may not himaelf excel in inventian, 
bia ingenuity may compoie one of thoae agree- 
able hooka, the Miei* of literature, that wQl 
ontlaat the fading meteora of bia day. ^dm. 
ia aaid to bare borrowed from no writer In 
thtee hundred Inapired Tolnnea, whila 
Plutarch, Seneca, and the elder Pliny made 
such lk«e uae of tbeU Ubrariea : and it haa hap- 
pened that Epicurua with hia unaubatantlal 
BOthingneaa, haa melted into the air, while the 
tolid tteaaurea bare bnoyed tbeniaelvei vp 



lug once found out hi* autboritiea and hie 
quotationa, which perhapa will not fill nzpa- 
gea, and may have coat hint a month'a labor, 
ht may &niah, in two mominga' work, twenty 
pagea of argumenta, ol^Jectio 
to ot^jectionai and oonaequently wkilyroM*di 



It would take bimmore daya to coUect tb« '™*^' ^ '''^' <" ""*«"«• "ne woid 
paaaagea which he wiU have occaaion for, than """ **" ''^ '""^ '**P**' °' quoUtion. T« 
to argue at random on thoae paoMgea. Har- ""^ ' ^^^ """ ^ " ^^ °" "'^7 **" •* 
done. Cardinal dn Perron uaed to eay that 
Cbe happy application of a vene from Tligil 
vaa worth a talent ; and Bayle, perhapa too 
much prepoaaeaaed in their faror, hai Inatuu- 
ated, that there 1« not leaa biventioD in a Juat 
and happy application of a thought found In 
iL book, than in bring the firat author of that 
thought. The art of quotation requirea mora 
dcUeacyin the ptactlce than thoae conceiTa 
who can aee nothing more in a quotation than 
ai extract Whenerer the mind of a writex 
ii taturated with the full inapiration of a great 
anthor, a quotation girea completeneaa to the 
vhole ; it aeala bia feeling* with undltputed 
luthority. Whenerer we would prepare the 
mind by a forcible appeal, an opening quota- 
an ia a aympbony preluding on the choitti 
hoie tone* we are about to harmoniae. Pet- 
xp» no writers of our time* bare diacoverel 
tDore of tbi* deUeacy in quotation than the 
lUthoT of the • 



Comeille would have required more time to 
daind a tragedy by a collection of authoii- 
tiea, than to write it ; and I am auppoaingthe 
■une niuiiber of page* in the tragedy aaintbe 
defence. Heiniiua perbap* beatowed more 
time in defending hia Herodea IntuitieidB 
igainat Balzac, than a Bpaniib metaphyaician 
beatow* on a lai^ Tolnme of controveray, 
where he takea all from hia own itock." Tba 
indnatrioua aitd talented coUector of tba •■Cu- 
tiodtie* of literature," tn commenting on 
thia paaaage of Bayle, adda ; " f am Mtme- 
what coiLcemed in the toutb of thia principle. 



wbat concemetim tne Butn oa thi* principle. ' ^"* 
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ieal inTestigations, where we hare often ac- 
knowledged the solemn and striking effect of 
a quotation from our elder writers." (Curios- 
ities of Literature, pp. 236-7.) 

There is enc other objection which we some- 
times meet, which is — thai 100 can read at 
home from books. True ; but how many do 
so ? And, besides, the quotations in a single 
lecture or essay, if they be at all appropriate 
and diversified in their authorship, have been 
procured at much expense of tiihe and trou- 
ble. We will Tcnture to say, that if one of 
such a class of critics should be required to 
take a particular subject, and to cull out of 
several and perhaps rare volumes, the opinions 
of only some eight or ten different authors 
upon the particular subject, or to illustrate 
that subject out of these works, he would find 
it a much more difllcult task to perform the 
labor, than to criticise it after another has per- 
formed it. 

To estimate the labor employed in the se- 
lection of his quotations by any writer, we 
are to remember that he looks over many 
whole volumes from which he does not get a 
single line which exactly meets his want, 
or which he cares about using ; and that, 
where he gives you five or ten quotations in 
the course of his production, he had selected 
jierhaps fifty or a hundred, from various sour- 
ces, and was compelled to make his selection 
of the few most apt or most important from 
them all. It is a very different thing to throw 
together extracts at random from several au- 
thors just as they come first at hand, and 
loosely associated with the subject treated, 
fix>m what it is to quote from a library, from 
all that is written or to which you can have 
access, appropriately to any particiUar subject. 
Any body may write doum extracte, B%U it it 
not every body that can quote. 

T. H. V. 



For the Sehoolmuier. 
Memory. 

BT AlIKU ■LIXASXm. 

Memory, thy magic halls are filled 
With many a fleeting rision fidr. 

And many a lovely voice, long stilled. 
Is heard to echo sadly there. 



The light that shone in years gone by, 
Steals dimly throngh the gloom profbimdi 

And spirit-wkispers make reply 
To every faintly passing sound. 

From the long vistas of the past 
Thou e'er art painting pictures bright, 

And in thy galleries lone and vast. 
We riew tkem by thy wondrous light. 

The dim, pale torch thy hand upholds. 
Brings the long past before oar riew, 

A lifetime there its tale unfolds. 
And smiles with tears their tows renew* 

The bright but fleeting dreams of youth 
By angel hands are grsTen there ; 

Kor can the sterner waking truth 
Their treasured beauties e*er imp^. 

Like incense breathed from faded flowers, 
Like moonbeams on the midnight sea, 

Or singing birds in Autumn bowers, 
So thy sweet presence, memory. 

Sweet is the music on thee thrown ; 

Thy thrilling lyrt we wake in Tain- 
No more comes back the 'parted tone 

But in thy soft and moumfVil strain ; 

And tho8c we heard in days ** lang syne," 
Thy sacred Toice alone now breathes ; 

Oft o'er the heart's forsaken shrine 
Thy hand the withered cypress wreathes* 

Mysterious, Oh, mysterious power. 
That to one riew a lifetime brings, 

There is Ho dark and bidden hour 
But memory wide its portal flings. 



For the Bchoobnmfter. 

Beoiprooal Influenoe of Christianity and 

Xduoation. 

It is befitting that Christianity and Edtt' 
cation should form an alliance and CTcr be 
found together. Their relations are intimate^ 
Cliristianity naturally awakens a demand foi 
educated men, for educational institutions and 
for teachers. Education in its turn as nat' 
urally needs the quickening influences of 
Christianity. 

There is a tendency in the gospel to pro^ 
duce, in every community or nation where it* 
power is felt, a class of learned men and in" 
stitutions of learning. It is a religion of 
light, the friend of education. It is nertf 
content to leave men in barbarism and igno- 
rance. Miaaions must have their schools and 
printing preaiet. Chrittianity comes to 0^ 
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irith its treasures in a recorded reTelation, 
nrith a sacred book of history, prophecy, pre- 
^ts and doctrines ; a book to be translated, 
to be studied, to be interpreted. It is a re- 
ligion not satisfied with an ignorant priest- 
tiood, caring only to learn how to go through 
with ceremonial sacrifices and oblations, but 
I religion demanding a learned ministry, 
teachers of doctrines, expounders of an in- 
spired record, and a book not in the hands 
of the ministry alone, but known and read by 
the people. Such a religion is in aU its influ- 
mces and tendencies favorable to knowledge 
and education. It necessitates an educated 
ministry and an intelligent church. It de- 
mands schools and colleges and professional 
seminaries. It creates a demand for institu- 
tions of learning where those who are to be 
Its expounders and preachers may obtain that 
culture of natural endowments and make 
those attainments in literature and theology 
that are needed to qualify them for their high 
duties. The people too, under the influence of 
inch a system of faith and such a ministry, 
and having in their hands the record of God's 
win, that book of light, will naturally be an 
intelligent, thinking people, and among them 
will there spring up of necessity educational 
institutions from the primary school to the 
university. 

On the other hand, education, through the 
influence of schools, of learned men and seats 
of learning, has done much to advance Chris- 
tianity. Learning has been the ally and friend 
of the church. Whenever, from the days of 
Paul to those of Wycliffe, God has needed 
mighty champions to contend for his truth, 
he has taken educated men. He has done the 
same since. Jerome of Prague and John 
Huss, who sealed their testimony in the fire, 
were scholars rich in academic honors. It 
was from the universities of Europe that Lu- 
ther and the other giants of the Keformation 
came forth, girded with power to attack a ty- 
rannical hierarchy, and to battle with a tower- 
ing superstition. The Keformation began in 
the universities of Europe. It commenced in 
the rising up of christian learning in rebellion 
against superstition and priestly oppression. 
In the English Keformation, whence came 
the champions of the truth } From the uni- 
"▼eraitiea. What brought Christianity out 



from its corruptions and errors? Learning. 
In a later day, whence but from Oxford came 
Whitefield and the Wesleys, those men of 
of learning and piety who awakened the faith- 
ful in England and in this country to a new 
life } In more recent years, who have con- 
tended manfully for the truth in our country 
and Europe, but learned men, scholars of dia- 
tinction ? 

Contented ignorance is no Christian graoe. 
Indifference to knowledge is no ingredient in 
religious excellence. Ignorance is not the 
mother to Devotion, neither is Superstition 
the sister of Piety. If all chriatians, from the 
flrst had felt this, how different would have 
been the history of Christianity. Had chrii- 
tian ministers always been educated men; 
had they always been as they now are in thie 
country, the fast friends of popular education 
and the founders of colleges ; had knowledge 
always been respected by good men as the 
hand-maid of religion, how few of the absurd- 
ities which enslaved and perverted the feelings 
of millions for ages would have ever had an 
existence in the christian church. 

Protestant Christianity can live only in 
company with education. She was bom in 
the revival of learning. She has waxed with 
its triumphs, she would wane with its fall. 
Protestantism cannot long survive in an ig- 
norant community or barbarous nation. An 
intelligent faith is to the Protestant Church, 
helmet, buckler and sword. It is her muni- 
tion of rocks, her tower of strength, her very 
life. 

The nature and the history of the church 
unitedly and emphatically prove that Chris- 
tianity and Education ar^ natural allies and 
that their mutual relations and reciprocal in- 
fluences are strong and intimate. 

Most surely, then, in an age like this, and 
in a country like ours, ought the two to be 
kept in close and friendly alliance. We must 
have an enlightened form of Christianity, 
an intelligent church, an educated ministry. 
We need a ministry that will be friendly to 
knowledge, ready to assist in all wise move- 
ments for the promotion of popular or classi- 
cal education, as well as for the cultivation of 
an intelligent piety. We must have institu- 
tions of learning founded upon sound, chris- 
tian piinciple« manned by chiiatian teaAhec^. 
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and Dontiollcd b; rdigioiu influencM, to be 
the fortTMssii of the ProtuiUnt failb, to edu- 
cate chriilinn minUten and to furniih the 
ohampiona of the truth with the weapons of 
tb«ir wBrfikrc. 

Teachen. parents and prcaehcn of the gos- 
pel ahuuld undcTiluid the impartuit relatloiti 
mubaUting between Christianitj and Hdacn- 
tioiii ihould remember thnc the eduDntion of 
the intellect ii eucntinl to the cultivation ol 
the heart and thaCij-mmetryof chritiianehar- 
•cter is promoted by menial discipline and ex- 
pansion. Their Tnotto in their several «pfaet«i 
cf influence and labor, thould be, not those 
-words of deluaion and foilj, — ■• Religion first 
and KduCBtian ofterwardB." but that othet 
omtimcnt dear to every protectant heart. He- 
Ugion and Edueation. w. b. 



Tha OhUd and Floirera. 



The mnmlng auDbeafai had not klised 

The diw-dtops from (he ground. 
And joyously his Isughior rang 

'Within the frsgaDt bound. 
Tbe Doon'tlde hour drew on apace, 

Ere I returned again, 
Then for the shouts of iaughtet gay 

I listened, but in vain. 

And nDDilering Wbat had hiiibed the too 
That billed the motning hours, 

1 looked ;— the ehildwas ircpping then 
Among hii witbcred flowera. 

He eould not rail the beauties bock 
Tbat bloomed to fair at mom. 

And mid the lercred stems, be mmiriied 
Them, noxT forever gone. 



Blnom iweetif , and as (kir 
In Ufe's bright mom, as did th. 

The child had scattered iheri 



He drinks the dens that brightly gemnsS 
Tbe eariy uoniing houn : 

And vitheii mtaj ■ budding £a»cr 

Ere ihey in beauty ope ; 
Tnin is tbe task to bind again 

The Taded tinds of Hope. 



Tub author of I'arndise Lo^C eridcntly sung 
because his lyre refused 10 keep silence. Aa 
Jttoaatt, skilled in music, dcspi^inj; the rulea 
which lesser writers need, moulded tua pro- 
ductions accoiding to will, so Milton, mastn 
of Poetry, carved to his own exqui^tc tade 
his own soul onimalcd imagea. Con.'si-q;uent- 
ly, his style, because natural, U bublime; fhr 
in the vision he portrays, the pencilling U un- 
seen, while the subject itself is presented aa 

To give a dry, statistical account of the 
number of its lines or of it* books would he 
no more instructive than to state that its £iit 
word is a preposition and its last a noun. 
As useless would it be to attempt an extend- 
ed review of the work : already this bu been 
done by able pens. Vit Can do no more, then, 
than to tell of some of its peouUai meritl, 
noticing, in passing, a single fault. 

Of all the excellencies of Faradiae Lost, 
the mont distinct is its tone of moral purity. 
Ancr partaking of the older and grosser 
writinf^. a sensitive trader is rrfrethed by 
drinking from its pure fountain. This excd- 
Icnce ia illastrated in the dtscription of Adan 
id Kve, (B. IV, V. 228-357.) as also in the 
refcrvnccs which are mode to them, henceforth, 
throDghout the work. Surely, no one could 
painted «-ith more beamy and puii^i • 
subject so diffieuH. 

One of the most auhlime concepliona b 
Paradise Lost is that of the flight of Satti 
from IleU to Earth as the ambassador of the 
led. In solemn conclave have met lie 
Principalities and Powers, within the domiint 
of Satan, to conceive vile schemes to mitiptc 
their anguish and Iii provoke the Almighty, 
that they might satiafy their hate of Him sad 
gain some revenge for their endless pimisli- 
raent. The arch-^end, in hii office of spy swl 
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Ipdert passing Sin and Death, flies out at the 
gate of Uell, into the deep, dark, unfathoma- 
ble chaos beyond. The ear almost hears the 
swoop of his mighty wings ; the soul almost 
stsrtH back afraid, before the dreadful form of 
the angel of Darkness^ He lights upon the 
earth, destined to do his ftciidiMh work of ac- 
complishing the fall of man. This is only 
surpassed by Mtehaers description of the Con- 
flict in HesTen. Here the reader finds his 
mind under an enchantment so that he is con- 
scious only of existence and he wakes from 
the sublime scene of Che war of angels and 
the fall of deviU into Hell, with feelings vmi- 
lar to those of men who have been held in 
breathless attention by the power of an elo- 
quent orator. 

Nothing is more startling, in the poem, than 
the sudden and terrible transformation of 
myriads of devils into hissing serpents. Sa- 
tan, also, becomes mad with anger, at finding 
himself, too, changed into a snake, monstrous 
and hideous, doomed, forever, to crawl on his 
belly along the ground, eternally disgraced. 

This scene occurs when the hosts of Hell, 
in council, receive the report of their leader, 
who has returned successful from his A'^dith 
work. 

The most apparent defect in the poem consists 
in its long comparisons. They might, or might 
not have been avoided ; but shall we attempt 
to criticise the work of a man, who describes 
heaven and paints hell with such wondrous 
power, and who ascribes words and acta to 
archangels, and £Eithoma the thoughts of 
devils? 



Oorraotion. 

DCA.% SCHOOLXAaTB&: 

Im the article «« The Landing of Roger Wil- 
liams," in your last number, I find an error m 
theJirMt linst which materally affects the read- 
ing of the piece. 

Will you be so kind as to inform your read- 
ers that the word ^eartt was written and 
should have been printed titnet ; making the 
article read thus : 

** More than two huadxed times around the sun, 
The rolling years tb^ir annual course have run." 

By making the above coraection, you wUl 
oon&r A £ivor on» Toua, Jianrjun>* 



For the 8ehoolinsat«r. 
The Xountain Oitiea of South Amerioa. 

It is a remarkable fiict that nearly all the 
cities in the western part of South America 
ar^ situated far up from the sea coast on the 
table 1nu(Ia, aa for instance, Bogota, 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and Potosi, the 
highest city in the world, 13,000 feet. In this 
respect they present a striking contrast to the 
great cities of the United States, which are, 
without exception, situated on the sea coast 
or on some other large body of water. The 
selection of such elevated sites may be ac- 
counted for by the following facts : 1st. The 
climate is much more temperate and healthy 
on the table-lands. An ascent of a few thou- 
sand feet in these tropical regions, presents as 
marked a modification of the temperature, 
as a journey of many degrees towards the 
poles. In this m .nner a temperate climate is 
secured for the British soldiers in Hindostan, 
by removing them, when debilitated by the 
heat on the sea-coast, to the plateau of Dec- 
can, which has nearly the same climate as 
their native country. 2nd. The Sounders of 
tRe South American cities had no need of 
commerce, since all the productions of the 
earth which they required, grew in the coun- 
try around them, and they could procure 
from their own mines the gold and silver, 
which form the great stimulus to commerce. 
8rd. It was convenient to have their cities 
among the mountains, that they might be 
near the mines. 4th. The cities founded by 
the Spaniards would be placed on the plateaus, 
in imitation of their native cities in old Spain. 



For tbe Schoolinaster. 
Maaaaohuaetta State Teaohera' Aaaooiation. 

Fall Rivbb, Wed. Nov. 26, 1867. 
Mr. Editor .—Having turned the keys— not 
arithmet^al— upon our school-room for a week 
and given loose rein to thejuvenes for a brief 
holiday, we turned our key also upon the 
things mentionable and unmentionable in our 
valise, necessary for a night out, ordered a 
feat horse of the Boston and Providence rail- 
road corporation, and having twice changed 
our team, and aa often our course, ae fl&d 
ourselves in this usually humming* Imisin^ 
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busy little city, but upon which now rests the 
quiet of a country Sabbath. 

Knowing the high rates of exchange upon 
our Rhode Ishind currency, I had anticipated 
no little difficulty in **eirmUUing" and should 
doubtless have ,been returned by the eirening 
mail superscribed, "Not taken at the Suf- 
folk," •• Uncurrent," or •• Ten per cent, dis- 
count,'* had not a responsible friend offered 
to endorse me for a day and a night, upon my 
personal security. 

A very interesting and profitable meeting 
of the Massachusetts State Teachers* Associa- 
tion has been held here the present week, 
commencing on Monday, 23d, and continuing 
through Tuesday. The time was occupied by 
three lectures and the discussion of three 
practical questions, as follows : *• Methods 
of keeping Records of Attendance, Deport- 
ment and Scholarship, and of making Reports 
to parents ;" '* What are some of the most 
efficient agencies of a judicious School Qoy- 
emment Y* •* The expediency of establishing, 
in our cities and large towns, a few yery large 
Grammar Schools in place of the more nu- 
merous smaller schools now generally in ex- 
istence." 

The discussion of the first topic was chief- 
ly upon the various systems of ** marking*' 
for recitation and deportment. It was gener- 
ally conceded that some system should be 
adopted. It will diminish the labor of the 
tongue and of the ratan. It enables the 
teacher to form a better estimate of the real 
standing of his own pupils. £ach scholar 
should be marked before a second is called. 
Scholars should be classed monthly, accord- 
ing to the previous month. A low rank does 
not necessarily imply blame on the part of the 
pupU.. 

At 7 J o*clock, Monday evening, a very 
beautiful and eloquent lecture was delivered 
by Rev. William R. Alger, of Boston. Sub- 
ject, "The School of Life." No report of 
the lecture could do it justice. It was beau- 
tiful in thought, expression and delivery. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

The second topic, ** Efficient agencies of a 
judicious School Oovemment," was very ably 
discussed by Messrs. Stone, of Plymouth, and 
Kimball, of Dorchester. The cooperation 
of parentB and of the community generally, 



is indispensible to the best government o^^ 
schooL This will be gained, not by fawning 
and cringing, by special pleading or special 
praising, but by a uniformly kind, independ- 
ent, discreet, comprehensive straight-forward 
course. The teacher should be willing to 
consult with parents, but not to be dictated 
to by them. A jmdicUmt and effective fxthwA 
committee is a desirable agency in school gov-' 
emment. Moral agencies should be employ- 
ed in the school -room. The teacher should 
respect his pupils if he would have them re- 
spect him. But when kind treatment and 
higher motives foil, there should be a '• muat " 
and ** muit not,'* guarded by such penalties 
as shall secure immediate and absolute obe- 
dience. A teacher who would govern suc- 
cessfully must study carefully the dispositions 
and the home treatment of his pnpils. Not 
less must he watch and study himself. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : — 

Pretideni — Da.xiel B. Haoab, of West 
Roxbury. 

Vice PresidenU — Thomas Sherwin, Suffolk 
County ; Beigamin Greenleaf, Essex ; C. C. 
Felton, Middlesex; Levi Dodge, Norfolk.; 
William E. Fuller, Bristol ; Marshall Conant, 
Plymouth ; Sidney Brooks, Barnstable ; Wil- 
liam Russell, Worcester; Joseph Haven.Hamp- 
shire ; Mark Hopkins, Berkshire ; Charles 
Barrows, Hampden ; T. L. Griswold, Frank- 
lin ; N. G. Bonney, Dukes ; James M. Bunk- 
er, Nantucket. 

Recording Secrotary — A. M. Gay, of Charles- 
town. 

Corresponding Secretary — John £. Horr, of 
Brookline. 

Treasurer — B. F. Putnam, of Boston. 

Counsellors — Charles Hammond, Groton; 
John Kneeland, Roxbury ; A. P. Stone, Ply- 
mouth ; Homer B. Sprague, Worcester ; Sam- 
uel J. Pike, Somerville ; Gt>orge ALllcn, Jr., 
Boston ; James A. Page, Boston ; J. S. Eat- 
on, Andover ; Jonathan Kimball, Dorchester; 
William E. Sheldon, E. Abington ; C. C. 
Chase, Lowell ;■ Ariel Parish, Springfield. 

AfTEaNOON. 

T%DO o'dock, — The discussion of the ques- 
tion respecting large Grammar Schools was 
opened by Mr. Steams, of Boston, who de- 
scribed the working of the afftem ia Boatoiu 
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;enerally farored was that of having 
ols, divided into separate rooms. 
I under a permanent teacher, who 
esponsible for the good order and 
f the same, the whole being under 
Lsion of the principal, who is to ex- 
ses from time to time, attend to the 
and promotion of scholars, admin- 
tline in extreme cases, and secure, 
nay be, uniformity and symmetry 
t the building. In order to do this, 
ive an assistant in his own room. 

s can be better classified when 
gether in great numbers. The ex- 
leating one large building is less 
of several small ones. Scholars 
be obliged to change their schools 
tly on account of moving from one 
ict to another. Several gentlemen, 
had experience in both kinds of 
oke upon tne question, giving, as 
)f their experience, their preference 
;e schools. 

lock, P. M., Mr. B. F. Putnam, of 
' School, Boston, delivered an able 
xcellent lecture on " The Respon- 
es and Duties of Parents*'* I cut 
ng analysis of the lecture from the 
le Boston Traveller : — 

«* RE8P0N8LBILITIE8. 

tendency of the community to 
»n us, as teachers, responsibilities 
upon parents and upon the other 

of the juvenile depravity of the 
i is attributable to the fact that pa- 
too much upon the teachers for 
ling. 

laturcs and tendencies we inherit 
arents, — their influence and the in- 
naturc, — have not received their 
, when we have been considering 
of edu cation, 

DUTIES. 

the duty of parents to elect the 
most high-minded citizens for 
amittee. 

he duty of parents to teach their 
iplicit obedience in the family, 
he duty of parents to watch care- 
;he reading of their children. 



7. It is the duty of parents to visit the 
school often. 

8. It is the duty of parents to send their 
children to school constantly. 

9. If parents would have moral training 
given in the schools, they must instruct the 
committee to report upon the moral condition 
and progress of the school. 

Mr. P.'s lecture was a faithful exposition of 
the wretched system of political trickery to 
which we are subjected, often in the choice of 
School Committees. He fearlessly denounced 
that species of persecation which would some- 
times press whole communities into its ser- 
\'ice, and deprive its innoeent victims even of 
a vindication. A most touching tribute was 
paid to the virtues and abilities of the late 
Samuel W. King, while his relentless perse- 
cutors were unsparingly condemned. His 
life has proved the penalty of his truth and 
honesty, and he did not hesitate to lay the 
sin to their charge. 

The system of corporal punishment was de- 
fended as an ultimatum in the correction of 
children to secure obedience at home and at 
schooL In these days of hesitancy and com- 
promise, it was gratifying to listen to the 
positive and earnest remarks of Mr. Putnam. 
Nothing equivocal or apologetic was there. It 
was a manful and outspoken production, writ- 
ten with a spirit of Christian candor and of 
Christian love, and delivered more in sorrow 
than in anger, but with the feeling of one 
who knew whereof he affirmed. 

The portion which referred to the loose 
reading placed in the hands of the young in 
the present day, was strikingly beautiful, as 
it was nobly faithful. It did honor to the 
heart as well as to the head of the lecturer." 

In the evening a lecture was delivered by 
Mr. Homer B. Sprague, of the Worcester 
High School. Subject, *• Eloquence,, or the 
Influence of the Public Speaker." After tha 
lecture, and the usual votes of thanks, the 
Association adjourned by singing ** Old Hun- 
dred." 

Notwithstanding the money pressure and 
the stagnation of business here, the citizens 
of Fall River entertained the female teachers 
gratuitously, and in a manner that indicated 
that large aad generous hearts are not dtfn-^ 
pressed by tbmpnumn d the timtti^ ^ . 
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One noticeable feature of the meeting was 
that the discussions were wholly conducted 
b J practical teachers. 

One thing. Mr. ** Schoolmaster," I wish to 
say — not for your eye, but for that of your 
friends ; you will please omit it in your read- 
ing, — that the R. I. Schoomastbe is not only 
•* abroad " in Massachusetts, but particularly 
at home' here, and quite a favorite, too. 

Hoping that you will excuse this last item, 
should your eye inadvertently fall upon it, 

I am, sir, 

Providentiattjf yours, 

H. 



For the SchoolmMter. 
Bonnet. 



BT J, w. o. 

Wb are all travellers. With staff in hand 
And packs fast strapped, we traverse burning 

sand 
And chilling ice or rocky roads. Our feet 
Sometimes with briers torn, as often meet 
With hard as easy paths. — Where do the travel- 
lers go ? 
He who regards and guides us ;— He can know, 
And good to us or evil will bestow. 
Perhaps we think to-morrow's cheering sun 
Will look upon a prosperous road begun, 
And that his last retiring beams will fall 
On ways well traversed. But His voice may caU 
And guide us other roads, or yet may He 
Have summoned us to him ; and it may be 
To-morrow's path leads to Eternity. 

Kingtton Hcftel, N, H, 
Sunday Evening, Aug, 90, 1857. 



John Wllflon'a Patent Blffht. 

DxiLS TBA.CHEE — Taking up a paper the 
other day I cast my eyes carelessly over the 
list of patents and found one granted to John 
Wilson for a decided improvement in the bridle 
for horses. It aeems that this very far exceeds 
anything of the kind ever before invented. I 
confess I was pleased with John's success, 
and being of a somewhat desultory turn of 
mind, my thoughts went off on a ramble in 
the following manner : 

John Wilson is a thinking man ; he has a 
zeSectire and a jnrospeetiye mind. He knows 



the horse is a very useful animal, notwi^ 
standing railroads and telegraphs, and he 
knows also that this animal is valuable in 
proportion as his power and energy are under 
the control of man. The bridle is the means 
of exciting that controL Any improvement 
in the bridle, therefore, increases the useful- 
ness of the horse and benefits his owner. — 
John Wilson is tired of defective bridles. He 
has been a loser by them to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty dollars. His excellent, 
but somewhat fiery horse, took alarm at a 
kite and ran away, overturning the baker's 
wagon to which he was attached, or demolish- 
ing the carriage in which John Wilson, Jr., 
was about to take his lady-love riding ; or, 
perhaps, the disaster ended in the total loss of 
the horse himself. 

Prospectively, John Wilson counted the ad- 
vantage of a better bridle, and forthwith set 
himself to inventing one. He has succeeded, 
has obtained a patent, and I am glad of it, 
glad for John, and glad for the public It 
will do good, this invention, an incalculable 
amount of good. Vicious and mettlesome 
horses will be kept in order, a great deal of 
damage will thus be prevented, and employ- 
ment will be furnished to men and boys.— 
Manufactories will spring up, and agents will 
be wanted, business will be more active, and 
all because John Wilson was not contented 
with what had a radical defect. 

I really grew quite warm in my admiraticn 
of John Wilson. 

John is no conservative ; he does not ujt 
•• my father and grandfather used this bridle 
and so will I. To be sure, a horse now and 
then runs away and kills himself or his driver, 
but man is mortal and riches take wings.— 
What is to be will be, and we must submit" 
No, no, he saw room for improvement, and 
went at it. Day after day, and night after 
night, did he think of the best way. Be 
often failed; his first productions did not 
come up to his ideal ; he could not say "Bn- 
reka,*' and he would not say '• Despair."— 
He abnegated the word <' Failure," and took 
** Success " for his motto. 

And then I began to make an applicstioD. 
Dare I confess one application which I made ? 
Dare I, with the denunciations of Pro£ B. 
Duco ringing in myean» with ths thiillof 
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'^Hfliiners is a great thing " quivcnng on er 
ry nerve, knowing I was one of the guilty 
ones struck home hy that terrible sarcasm ? 
But I iciil confess, e%*cn in remembrnnce of all 
this, that I said if John Wilson had been a 
teacher would he have seen any need of im- 
provement in his system ? Would he, so sen- 
sitive to the loss of bread, the destruction of 
his carriage, and the disappointment of his 
son, would he have seen anything defective in 
his manner of imparting instruction, or of in- 
fluencing the youthful minds under his charger 
Or, would he not have folded his hands and 
said, virtually, if not literally, ** llius far shall 
the waves of improvement go, and there shall 
they be stayed by the rocks of my perfection." 
Perhaps he might have said I see no differ- 
ence between those who try to improve and 
those who do not, and I wiU give myself no 
further trouble. 

Then came the question, "Who succeeds 
best in his business as a teacher," and reason 
as I best could, try as I might to prevent con- 
science from asserting that I had frequently 
put off opportunities for improvement to a 
more convenient season, I could not resist the 
conclusion, ** The earnest, the persevering and 
the UutHous teacher is the successful one." 

1 do not believe that any one, however great 
his talents or his experience may be, has ar- 
rived at such a point of excellence that he can 
Icam nothing more in the art of teaching. — 
And if a person declares himself unwilling or 
unable to improve his method of instruction, 
he gives the most conclusive proof that, by 
his want of talent and honesty he is unworthy 
of the responsible station into which he has 
intruded. For, if he is able to teach at all, 
he is susceptible of improvement, if he it un- 
willing to improve he is a mere pretender, and 
the sooner he sinks to his proper level, the 
better will it be for those unfortunately plac- 
ed under his care. 

It is not on extraneous aid that the teacher 
must depend. Others may assist him mate- 
rially, but his greatest help must come from 
himself. If he is unable to help himself, let 
him leave the business and become « A hewer 
of wood and a drawer of water." — Rbvlictoii, 
inN, r. Teacher 



Among the base, merit begets envy; among 
the noble emulation. 



Iioula Acaaaii. 

Tns 28th of May, 1857, was the fiftieth 
birth-day of Professor Agassiz. At a dinner 
tendered to him on this occasion, the follow- 
ing poem, by Longfellow, was read from 
Dwight's Journal of Music : 

It was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May, 

In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in his cradle lay. 

And Nature, the old nurse, took 

The child upon her knee. 
Saying, ** Here's a story-book 

Thy father has written thee. 

Come wander with me," she said, 

*' Into regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread 

In the manuscripts of Ood." 

And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse. 

Who sang to him night and day. 
The rhymes of the universe. 

And whenever the way seemed long. 

Or his heart began to fail. 
She would sing a more wonderful song. 

Or tell a more marvelous tale. 

So she keeps him still a child. 

And she will not let him go. 
Though at times his heart beats wild 

For the beautifiil Pays de Yaud ; 

Though at times he hears in his dreams 

The Rans de Vaches of old. 
And the rush of mountain streams 

From the glaciers clear and cold ; 

And the mother at home says, '< Hark ! 

For his voice I listen and yearn ; 
It is growing late and dark. 

And my boy does not return ! 



» 



LxiLKNiK o.— As it is not he who eats the mort 
but he who has the better digestion, that enjoys 
the health ; so it is not he who has read the more, 
but he whose studies have been more usefkil, that 
ought to be esteemed the more respectable at 
respects his learning. 



A LnTLB girl asked her sister — *<What it 
chaos that I hear papa read about sometimes ?** 

The elder child replied — <* Why, it is a great 
pile of nothing, and no plac« tA \ra\Vk.VfiLV 
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G«zitael Bad Grammar. 

It is amusing to observe the broad line of 
demarkation which exists between vulvar bad 
grammar and genteel bad grammar, and which 

• characterizes the violation of almost eyery 
mle of syntax. The Tulgar speaker uses ad- 
jectives instead of adverbs, and says, •* This 
letter is written shocking ; " the genteel bim- 
gler uses adverbs instead of adjectives, and 
says, ** This writing looks ehockingly" 

The perpetrators of the latter offense may 
£&ncy they can shield themselves behind 
the grammatical law, which compels the 
employment of an adverb, not an adjective, 
to qualify a verb, and behind the first rule 
of syntax, which says, ** a verb must agree 
with its nominative." But which is the nom- 
native in the expression alluded to } ^Vhich 
performs the act of looking, — tlie writing or 
the speaker ? To say that a thing looke when 
v>e look at it, is an idiom peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and means not that the thing actually 
looktt but only appears. Now a thing cannot 
appear beautifully ; it may appear beautifuL 
It is improper, therefor, to say, *< the moon 
looks beautifully," ** The flowers smell sweet- 
ly," •• This writing looks shockingly ; " be- 
cause it is the speaker who performs the act 

^ of looking, smelling, &c.; and you should 
say, *• The moon looks beautiful," The flow- 
ers smell sweet," &c. 

What an adjective is to a noun an adverb 
is to a verb ; an adjective expresses the quali- 
ty of a thing, and an adverb the manner of an 
action. Consider what it is you wish to ex- 
press, the quality of a thing, or the manner of 
an action, and use an adjective or adverb ac- 
cordingly. But beware that you discriminate 
justly; for though you cannot say, ««The 
queen looked mufeiticallg in her robes," be- 
cause here the act of looking is performed by 
the spectator, who looks at her, you con, and 
must say, "The queen looked graciously on 
the petitioner," *• The queen looked merci/ullg 
on his prayer," because here the act of looking 
is perfoimcd by the queen. You cannot say, 
<« These flowers smell sweetly," because it is 
you that smell and not the flowers ; but you 
can say, ** These flowers perfume the air de- 
liciously," because it is they who impart the 
fragrance, not you. You cannot say, ••This 
dregM lookB badly," becauae it ia yoa that 



looks, not the dress ; but you can say, <• This 
dress fits badly," because it is the dress that 
performs the act of fitting either well or iU. 
There are some peculiar idioms which it would 
be better to avoid altogether, if possible ; but 
if you feel compelled to use them, take them 
as they are, — you connot prune and refine 
them by the rules of syntax, and to attempt 
to do so, shows ignorance as well as affecta- 
tion. — Zion's Herald, 



Teachers* Oharaofeeristica. 

An interesting paper lately read before the 
United Association of Schoolmasters of Great 
Britain, contains the following generalizations: 

1. Teachers of limited capacity, or whose 
command of language is limited, invariably 
teach best with text books, or by the individ- 
ual system of instruction. 

2. Men of fervid imagination, having great 
command of language and enthusiasm of char- 
acter, almost invariably become superior teach- 
ers. 

3. Decision of character almost invariably 
forms an element in the qualifications of a su- 
perior teacher. 

4. Men who are deficient in general knowl- 
edge and enthusiasm of character are gener- 
ally bad teachers, even though they may pos- 
sess great technical acquirements. 

6. An earnest man, imbued with the love 
of children, is rarely a bad teacher. 

6. The love of teaching is generally associ- 
ated with the capacity for it, but the converse 
does not generally hold true. 

7. A man of superior teaching powers 
teaches well by the national method. But he 
will always teach best by that method which 
is suited to his peculiar capabilities. 

8. Men generally teach badly when they at- 
tempt to teach too much, or when they do 
not duly prepare their lessons. 

9. l^resence of mind and that self-confi- 
dence which is based on self-knowledge, are 
essential elements in a good teacher's cbane- 
ter. 

10. Success in teaching is more dependent 
upon the capabilities of the master for teach- 
ing than upon his technical acquireraciits.— 
Teaching power is not always associated with 
superior talents or acquirements. 
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Fhllotopbr In Oourt. 

The New Yoik Post relates the following of 
Vriah A. Bovdm, a dvil pogineci, of Boston, 
irbo reccntlr offered $nOO, in two prizes, to the 
ttudents of Harvard College who atlsinod tie 
greatest skill in mathemitics. 

This gentleroBn wu concerned In > ault last 
year, brought bj him in the Supreme Court 
of Mas^HChusctts, B^EBlnst the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, of Lawrence, which was of a vcrv In- 
tcroiiting,char>clpT, but has neveti so far tn 
we are aware, come before the public. Mr. 
Bojdvn had agroed to make a turbine water- 
wbcel for the Atlantic Mills, which should 
rare or ■< utiliie," as it U termed, leventy-Bix 
|>er cent, of the water-power; if he succeeded 
In MTing that per rentage, he was to have 
$3,000, if not, he was to have nothing ; and 
for every one per cent, above that, he was to 
receive $SoO. Ur. Boydcn went to work and 
produced a whlal which saved, as he nHirmed, 
nittrts-»ix per 0«nt. The labor involved in 
thi« retiili may be imagined, from the (ket 
that Mr. Hoyden spent more than #5.001) in 
the miTC mathematical calculntiong. The 
company bad provided no tuflicient means of 
testing tlic question practically, and at, the 
per oenlage cteimed by Mr. Boyden was alto- 
gether unprecedented, tlicy conteBted the 

The ca«e went into court. No jury on the 
globe could comprehend the question, and the 
leimcd bmch flJUnd itself at ftiult. The case 
wal accordingly referred to three well chosen 
parties : Judge Joel Parker, of Cambridge, 
Professor Benjamin Pierce, the mathematician, 
and James B. Francis, of Lowell, the agent of 
the united companies of Lowell, in the man- 
BgcMcnt of the common water-power. Prof. 
Parker fumiihed the law, Mr. Francis the 
practical acquaintance with hydyraulies, and 
Professor Pierce the mathematical knowledgt 
That learned geometer had to dive deep and 
study long bcfbre the problem was settled.— 
Bnt, settled it was, at last, and in Mr. B07- 
dcn's favor, to whom the referees awarded the 
tuni of eighteen thousand seven hundred dol- 
lars. Mr. Boydcn had previously constructed 
turbine wheels that utiliied reapectivcly the 
extraordinary amounts of eighty-nine 
niuet; per cent. TlM last wheel, utilizing: 



t per cent., exceeds anything of the kind 
waa ever made. The wheel is one hun- 
dred and four and three-quarter inches in 
eter.— .Vaio Engtand Farmer. 



A Song with alicht Alteiatioaa. 

We find the following song of the wine cup. 
In the Atlantic Monthly for December. Tlie 
newspB;>ers — and of course, they know — at- 
tribute it to Oliver Wendall Holme*. 

ire liliD the ttigkl aUtraliont. 

THE BONO. 

Came ! dll a fresh bumper, — far why should «* 
While Ihe necur still leddeas our cup* a* th*v 



The p^rplD globed clusters tbclr life-dews havt 



ime of it here I 



In cellar, In paulry, in altic, 



tlUDghafortuoUI 

THE SONG — WITH THE ALTEKATIONfl. 
Come ! fill a fresh bumper, — for why ahonld w* 

go 
While the hgteood still reddens our cups as they 

flow? 
Pour out the deaiciion stilt bright wilb the sun, 
Till o'er the brimmed crystal the dye-Buff' shall 

The hBlf-ripened applet their llfe-dewibave blcdj 
How sweet Is the taili of the lugar of lead. 
For summer's ranipoitom lie hid in the irinetU 
That were garnered bj aliJ>le bognmokiiig Um^ 

Then a tcml, and a hoitl, and a tcag; and ft 

For ttn/chnint and tehitkey, and rattiaiu and 

In cellar, in pantry, in attic, in hall. 

Doim, dmcn, KitAlAr lynml tJuUmaittrtuialil 
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KammrAiion.— lATgo KombaM. 

Ak English mathematician named Dally hai 
been for some time past engaged in weiging 
the earth. Here are his figures : 1,2^6,195,- 
675,000,000,000,000,000, or in words, one 
quardrillion, two hundred fiitj-siz thousand 
and one hundred and ninety-fire trillions, six 
hundred and seTenty-five thousand billion 
tuns aToirdupois* 

The above item is an example of the numer- 
ation of English writers, and which obtains 
among their followers in this country. It is 
not the simplest and easiest system, nor is it 
the one taught in our best schools and prac- 
ticed by our progressire scholars. This Eng- 
lish system many years ago, was the only one 
among us, but is fkst fklling into disuse, and 
in our public journals, and public schools, 
ihould be discountenanced. It may be exhib- 
ited as foUowi : 

000^,000 it osDs SOOmUUons. 
800,000,000,000 it eaUi 000,000 mUUons. 
500,000,000,000,000 It Mils flOO bUUoM. 
600,000,000,000,000,000 it eaUi 000,000 MUiona. 

Instead of this unwieldy system, to which 
the English and the old fogies amongst us 
cUng, look at the French system, which has 
supplanted it in nearly all parts of our coun- 
try and other places where both have been 
used. The French enumeration of the above 
figures is thus : 

000,000,000 it eaUt 900 milUons. 
000,000,000,000 it esllf 900 biUloM. 
000,000,000,000,000 it eaUt 000 trilUont. 
000,000,000,000,000,000 it oaUt 000 qiosdrilUoiM. 

The French system is not only simpler and 
therefore easier to use, but it is more scientific, 
M it gives each period of three figures an in- 
dependent name ; thus, according to it, the 
number at the head of this article is 1 m^iI- 
Ikw, 266 ieztimom, 196 qmnMUom and 676 
ftuuHUiontt which is certainly much easier 
read and understood by one familiar with the 
terms than is the English numeration given in 
the same extract. The French should be fol- 
lowed in all cases. — LoweU JowmaL 



la it OoldMii Joel balbra Day r 

There is a theory among some, that the cold- 
est part of a cold night is just before day. 
Although this is not invariably the case, yet, 
from some experience formerly had with night 
rides when in the practise of physic, we art 
inclined to think that it is generally the ease 
that there is a pretty cold point a little before 
sunrise. 

Bishop Whateley has made some remarks 
upon the subject, whieh we copy fo^ those of 
our readers who may fed cniious on such 
questions. '* Some say/' says he, « that ths 
earth is gradually cooling alter the sun has 
set, and consequently the cold must have 
reached its height just before the return of the 
Sim. This theory sounds plausible, but he 
thinks does not agree with the fiMts. The 
cold does noi gradually inereaae during the 
night, but the temperature grows alternately 
warmer and colder, aooording as the sky ii 
clouded or clear. All who have been aecos- 
tomed to night traveling must have often ex- 
perienced many such alterationa in a single 
night, — and they also find tnat the cold at 
day break oomes on very suddenly, so much 
so, that it catches the earth woima, which, 
on mUd nights, lie out of their holes ; yoa 
may often see a whole grassplat strewed 
with their frosen bodies on a frosty moroingi 
If the cold had not corns very suddenly, thef 
would have time so withdraw to their holsi. 
And any one who is accustomed to go out be* 
fore daylight, will often in the winter or'&U. 
find the roads fiill of liquid mud, half an hoar 
before dawn, and at sunrise as hard as s 
rock." — Mains Farmt ; 



Both Waya. 

John's wife and John were tet9-a4tt€; 

She witty was, industrious he : 
Says John, " I* re earned the bread we've ate ; 

"And I,** says she *< hare umtd the tea." 



Wucoxsiir CoMMOM SoHooLs. — The eoii* 
mon school system of Wisconsin has a fimd 
of one million dollars, and lands, which, whea 
sold, will increase it to five millions. Tbieit 
are 3000 school districts in the SUte; $104,- 
082 were expended last year for teicfaen' 
wages. During 1863, the number of childiea 
in the Sute between the ages of five and twea* 
ty years, was 136,600, of whom 108,300, or 
nearly four-fifths, attended echooL JH^ 
years ago, of 70,667 children, only 32,7Uf ^ 
less than one-half^ attended tchooL 
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BT B. L. BICKNBLL« 



Perish! O dying year! 
Pass on to the dim, obUrioas shore ; 

T&ke this, thii bitter tear ; 
Tb those gathering wbtss take one drop more, 
And then, old year, farewell for eTermorc. 

Would that this iMfi9 farewell 
To the strife of lofe, and hope, and fear ; 

Words erer fail to tell 
How they, with thee, have been battling here. 
In this heart of mine, thou by-gone year. 

Dying! a fallen moan. 
Heard in the dark hours when childhood slept- 

Heard then by me alone. 
As over the death of Love I kept 
A lonely vigil and wildly wept. 

Listen, ere thou art fled ; 
One whisper more in thy dull, oold ear ; 

Though slumbering with the dead, 
Thoult lire, great witness, to appear 
At Hearen't bar, of deeds done here. 



Whj KimntaiTia are Ctold. 

It is a eurioiu sdtntiile £iet that the atoms 
of air, as we ascend, are at greater distances 
from each other. If the distance between any 
two atoms is diminished, they give oat heat, 
or render it sensible ; whereas if the distance 
between them is increased, they store it away. 
The upper strata are sensibly colder than the 
lower, not because the atoms have less heat, 
but because the heat is diiRised through a 
larger space when the atoms are fturther apart. 
One pound of air at the level of the sea, with- 
in the tropics, may be said to contain no more 
heat than the same weight at the top of the 
highest mountain, perpetually covered with 
snow. It is for this reason that the same 
wind which is warm in the valley, becomes 
eolder as it ascends the sides of the moun- 
tains. The diminishing pressure allows the 
air to expand and store away its heat. It is, 
therefore, not the snow on the top of the 
mountains which cools the air, but it is the 
rarity of the air which keeps the snow itself 
from melting. As a general law, the decrease 
of temperature amoimts to one degree, Fah- 
renheit, for every three hundred feet in per- 
pendicular height. — Burai y$w Yorker, 



Impatianoe the Vioa of iho Age. 

Thb eager desire to press forward, not so 
much to conquer obstacles, as to elude them ; 
that gambling with the solemn destinies of 
life, seeking ever to set success upon the 
chances of a die; that hastening from the 
wish conceived to the end accomplished ; that 
thirst after quick returns to ingenious toil, 
and breathless spurrings along short cuts to 
the goal, which we see every where around us 
from the Mechanic's Institute to the stock 
market — beginning in education with the prim- 
en of infancy, deluging us with ** Philoao* 
phies for the million," and ** Sciences made 
easy ;*' characterising the books of our wri- 
ters, the speeches of our statesman, no less 
than the dealings of our speculators, seem, I 
confess, to msi to constitute a very diseased 
and very general symptom of the times. I 
hold that the greatest friend to man is labor ; 
that knowledge without toil, if possible, were 
worthless ; that toil in punuit of knowledge is 
the best knowledge we can attain ; that the 
continued eflTort for fame is nobler than fiune 
itself; that it is not wealth suddenly acquired 
which is deserving of homage, but the virtues 
which a man exercises in the slow punuit of 
wealth— the abilities so called forth, the self- 
denials so imposed : in a word, that. Labor 
and Patience an the true schoolmasten on 
earths— £ii/io#r. 



«« X Take Oare of My Lambs.'* 

Lbt txjlchbbs and parents weigh well the 

significance of the following extract i 

•* A gentleman in England was walking ov- 
er his frurm with a friend, exhibiting his crops, 
herds of cattle, and flooke of sheep, with all 
of which his friend was highly pleased, but 
with nothing so much as his splendid sheep. 
He had seen the same breed frequently befon^ 
but had never seen such noble specimens ; — 
and with great earnestness he asked to know 
how he had succeeded in producing sUch 
flocks. His simple answer was, * I takx oabb 
or MT LAMBS, SIB.' HcTC was all the secnt 
of his large, heavy-fleeced, fat-sheep ; he 
took can of them when they were lambs."— 
lUinoU 7m«W« 
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Orime and BdooAlion. 

From statistics collected by us during the 
past year, it appears that at the Yarioof as- 
sizes and sessions for this county and city, 
held in the year, 476 prisoners have been plac- 
ed on the calendar for trial. Of thcae, there 
were but two of superior education, while no 
less than 204 could neither read nor write ! 
Of those who could read and write well, there 
were but 20, and read well, 6 ; whilst 121 
could read but imperfectly. The remaining 
three did not appear. Surely these fiicts bear 
witness, far more efficiently than any labored 
argument, to the necessity of educatiBg-*mor- 
ally and religiously educating -^ the lower 
classes, as the only practical remedy for that 
fearful amount of crime which now stalks 
through the land — unchecked by the police or 
other stnngencies — punished, but not prevent- 
ed, by the rigors of the prison house. — War- 
center HertML 



Trb Powea of Mono8tllable8.-»To one 
whose attention has not been drawn particu- 
larly to the subject, it will be surprising to 
call to mind how many of the most sublime 
and comprehensite passages in the English 
language consist wholly or chiefly of mono- 
syllables. Of the sixty-six words composing 
the Lord's Prayer, forty-eight are of one syl- 
lable. Of the seventeen words composing the 
Golden Rule fifteen are of one syllable. The 
most expressive idea of the creative power of 
Jehovah, is expressed entirely in monosylla- 
bles : **And God said, let there be light and 
there was light." One of the most encour- 
aging promises of Scripture is expressed in 
fifteen words all but one of which are mono- 
syllables : •* I love them that love me, and 
those that seek me early, shall find me." 



Trb heart is a cup which is empty till it over- 
flows. We have nothing to enjoy till we have 
something to impart. He only lives who is not 
a reserroir, but a fountain. 



PiCTUsn! pictures! hang your walls with 

' j^ctures. Let your children remember the sweet 

engravings of home. Cherish that innocent love 

of the bcautifuL 



Oanavoiifl* 

A writer in the Burlington Sentinel says 
that in one of the back towns of a neighbor- 
ing State, where it is the custom for the dis- 
trict school-teacher to • board-round/ the fol- 
lowing incident occuzved, and ia Touched for 
by high authority : 

A year or two ago, an allotment being made 
in the usual manner for the benefit of the 
school-mistress, it happened that the propor- 
tion of ona man was Juat two days and a 
half. 

The teacher sat down to dinner on the third 
day, and was beginning to eat, when the man 
of the house addressed her aa follows : 

** Madam, I suppose your boarding time is 
out when you have eaten a half a dinner ; but 
as I don't want to be mean, you may eat, if 
you choose, ah<mt as much aa usoaL" — lUmoii 
Teachmr, 

IiCAOXKATXoN.— Thomas Fuller lelatea a cu- 
rious incident, which is truly characterbtic, 
and shows how fancy will put life into young 
limbs. ''A gentleman," he says, •* having 
led a company of children beyond their usual 
journey, they began to be weary, and jointly 
cried to be carried ; which, because of their 
multitude, he could not do, but he told them 
he would provide them horses to ride on. 
Then cutting little wands out of the hedges 
as nags for them, and a large one for himself, 
they mounted, and those who could scarcelj 
stand before, now full of mirth, bounded 
cheerfully home." Many a teacher can take 
a hint firom this little incident. 



The common trinkets of literature are contiii- 
ually changing thnr form, but its diamonds are 
never out of foahion. 



Thb darkest cloud which overshadows humtn 
life may often appear the brightest to the asgdi 
who watch over us firom Heaven. 



The human heart is like a feather bed— il nut 
be roughly handled, well shaken and exposed to 
a variety of tums^ to prevent its becoming haii 



It is the work of a philosopher to be ereiy diy 
subduing his passions, and laying aside his pnj- 
udices. 



I. 
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JPIBB8ZDB DBFABTKBVT. 
XdnM in » Bon's Bible. 

Who has not xead and xe-read the following 
WentUnl lines } Would tbet ereiy ton lied a 
BiUe, a gift from liia mother, with thcie lines 
within it. They should be household words. 
With this Tiew we insert thsm in the FSruub 



Bcoiember, Jote, who gsTe thee this* 
When other days shall oeme— 

When she who had thy earliest kiss» 
Sleeps in her lAarrow horns. 

Bememberl 'twas a mother gave 

This gilt to one she'd die to ssts. 

That mother sooght a pledge of Iots 

The holiest, for her son ; 
And from ths gift of God aboTS, 

She diose a goodly one ; 
She ehose for her belored boy, 
Th9 souroe of Hfoif and light, and Joy ;^ 

And bade him keep the gilt-^at when 
The parting hour should eome, 

They might hsTS hope to meet again. 
In her eternal home. 

She ssid his foith in that Vonld be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 

And should the scoffer in his pride, 
Laugh that fond gilt to seom. 

And bid hifi cast that pledge asids. 
That he from youth had home ; 

She bade him pause and ask his breast. 

If he, or she, had loved him best ? 

A parent's blessing on her son 

Ooet with this holy thing ; 
The loTe that would retain the one 

Must to the other cling. 
Rememer, 't is no idle toy, 

A M0THX&*8 OI7T— SIIOBXBBB, BOT ! 



Aifswra to the enigma in our last, receired 
from Eliza and Bertha : 

Como, Corsica, Napoleon, Columbus, York- 
town, Dneiper, Tyne, Flattery, Delhi, Shasta. 

My whole : «« Be kind to your school-fel- 
lows and play-mates." A very pretty motto : 
We hope onr young friends will remember it. 
All our young readers are inTited to send in 
the answers to these enigmas. We think 
they will find the exercise interesting and 
pxoitftble. 
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For the SehoofaMSttr. 
Qeographieal BnlgniA. 

X AM 00K70SBD 07 TKIXTT-BIOXT LSimS. 

My 81, 17, is a rirer in Europe. 

My 18, 8,2, 18, is an island in the Pacifio. 

My 20, 27, 7, 88, is a riTer in Afriea. 

My 81, 5, 26, 11, 2, is a dty in Anstria. 

My 21, 7, 22, 10, 27, are mountains in Asia. 

My 11, 28, 22, 12, 6, 21, 87, 8, U a lake ia 
SovUi America* 

My 7, 85, 81, 10, 80. 1, 15, ift a golf on th« 
eoaat of Europe. 

My 6, 24, 19, 82, 21, ia a psninsnlar of 



My 20, 11, 87, 7, 21, 12, 9, is a lake ia 
liorth Amerioa. 

My 29, 18, 14,4, 80, 8,iaatown in Ghreat 
Britain. 

My 10, 27, 88, 28, 20, are people who in- 
habit a small portion of Bnsaia. 

My 84, 19, 12, 26, ia a rirer in Turkey. 

My whole is one of the greatest erents ol 
American Histovy. ic 



Air AniraiaRO^ Puiili.-Two boyi 
eachhaTing thirty applea, proceeded to seQ 
them as foUows : One offsrs his at the rate 
of two for a cent which prodnoea him fifteen 
oenta ; the other sold Us thirty at the rate 
of three for a cent, and realises ten oenta— 
both realising twenty-fi^e cents. The nest 
day one boy sells the same niunber, at the 
same nominal rate, only in quantities of 
five each, which he ofl'ers at two oenta for 
the fiTe, at which price he realises only twen- 
ty-four cents. Why did he not get twenty- 
Jive cents for them. 



Telegraphio Inoldent. 



I THnrx the most curious fret, taken alto- 
gether, that I erer heard of the electric tele- 
graph, was told me by a cashier of the Bank 
of England. You may haye heard of it. It 
may have been in print. I am sure it deserves 
to be. Once upon a time, then, on a certain 
Saturday night, the folks of the bank could 
not make the baUmoe cbme right by jnst £ 100. 
This is a serious matter in that little establish- 
ment. I do not mean the cash, but the mis* 
take in arithmetio ; for it oecaatona % 'v^sA^ 
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of scrutin]'. An error in bslanring hu been 
known, I im told, to keep & ddcgadon of 
clerlii from each office at voik Kiroetiinei 
tluough the whole night. A hoe and cry wai 
of coune made after this £190, u if the old 
ladf in Threidncedle itract would be in the 
Ouette for want of it. Luckily on the awn- 
day morning, ■ clerk — in the middle of ■ aer- 
Bion, I dare ray, tf the truth were known- 
frit a auipieion ef the trath dart through 
lili roind quicker than any flAsh of the tele- 
^ph itself. Ho told the chitrf cathin on 
Monday morning that perhaps the miatake 
night have oacuired in packing lome boxM 
of (jiocie for the Weat Indies, which bad been 
■ent to Bouthamplon fbr ihipmenl. The nig- 
geation waa immediately acted ulran. Here 
■waa a race — lightning Bgainst eteani ! and 
■team with above right-and'fbrty hour*' atart 
giTcn. Inatantly the wirei aaked, " whether 
auch a *e»el bad left the harbor i" •• Ja*t 
, weighing annfaDT." wal the answer. " Stop 
Iwr ! " frantically abouted the electric tele- 
graph. It wa* done. ■■ Have op on deck 
«ertain boiCB marked *a and ao : weigh them 
carefully." They wero weighed, and one — 
tha delinquent — was found heavier by juat 
«ne packet of a hundred soveretgna than it 
aught to be. " Let her go," said the niytte- 
lioua telegraph. The West Indinn folk* were 
debited with juat £100 more, and the error 
■wa* corrected without ever looking into the 
boxes or delaying the voyage by an hour. — 
Ksw that b what naj be callad "doing buai> 



UaasAOHUBBm. — Some one prononncea the 
following on the old Bay State : 

Massachusetts cstabliahed the first school 
in the Ooited States, the first academy, and 
the first college; setup the first newspaper; 
planted the first apple-tree, and caught the 
firat whale ; coined the fljst money, and holat- 
ed the firat national flag ; made the fiiat canal 
and the &tstrailroad,iDTetitcdthrefiratmouae- 
trap and washing nuchinei and sent the first 
ahip to discorer the iilandi and continents of 
the 8outh5ea: produced the first philoaopbcr, 
and made the Stat pin, and fired the first gun 
in the revolution ; gave John Bull his firat 
beating and put her hand! fint to the Dccla- 
ndoa ol Indepeadence. 



OoDcIomaraUoB— A Flar for Winter >«•• 

Txi object of the following paper ia tff 
show how chia play may be turned to acconat 
among children of ordinary intelligence, ia 
asustbig them to think and ciptvs* thdt 
thoughts. First, each of the company writtt 
six words on aepatate bits of paper. TheM 
ate all thrown together in a heap upon th( 
table. Each must then draw six words ttoa 
Ihe pile, a* they h^pen to come, and tbcs 
write a eentenee or imteac** conlalniug tlieaa 
trorda in the order in which they were drawn. 
The following examples fh>m an esohang* 
paper arc copied just to suggest how the thing 
may be done. The words selected are in 
llaiiet. 

THl nm BOOKD, 

1. One niffit a uottAinan grew tired. Not 
Atrinf to sleep he bad the Kudain to think 
over his leasoos in Oraik and Alftbra to ke^ 

2. One year a man had a horse afofai, 
and his crops were bUghted; but he got hi* 
horae back again and had a pieturt painlid o( 
him , for he was m/avori>» with hia childitn, 
1 saw this man tmekt .- ha was a bad man and 
had no ^Mtiw. 



3. A bn 
AlUl 



re and wartike knight. 



Wii wandering tttim hi» A**** rery Ik^- 

When sparkling In ih lt«hl 

He eapied something bright, 
And cried — Bshold here ihinea a Mar. 

I f AffrvnoMy he'd kmnin, * 
Us'd haie scan thai which shona 

So eleail; eipoied lo hi* liew. 

Was Dothing of the tkj 

Dropping down from on high, 
Bui a eoitgkimtTalioit of dew. 

iryou-UlisttOthcwi«f. 

II fill tell yon, yoM'll find. 

The name of this wDDderful knighl,— 
'Tirai a young btitU bold, 
I bsre often beea told : 
Hia ttinga hid by sbeatha smooth a>d btigbf. 
4. This FaU a bey, flourishing round wilb 
his/(ti broke his father's mUeh. 
Moral : Boyj shoald mind Uieir bnaineai. 
fi. Not always doth iweel otiuic make the 
heart /iad, or iu ntartial tones UMlO^mA 
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tor endunmce ; or toft doIm loothe 4erce 
an^er ; under iU influeace not ercrjr oa< 
be aroused to toUnrM, for oft the timid n 
m keepeth bcnelf trnnblingly Uoof from the 
drcndcd ((rain*. 

6. Emery is ■ minend found in thK inug- 
]ijific4Uit atom of the iMii«rM called tbe earth. 
The toaxt who conjectured thtl e/Uiir tru 
famed &QIB tbe wme root u " cane aeat " 
tliinks that it ii quite curimu that b; the 
ciaiajH of one letter and the omission of an- 
ntber emery msy be converted into Mary. — 
Bg intends to publiib a book on the ■■ Eog- 



" Isn't this provoking }" sayi the B. K. 
•■Hereis tibiiiat onecndofraylistandtnift 
« the othet." 

■■ And Metapbfsica and LogarithmH and 
Trigonoraetry between," «flid N. looking 
Ml ihouldcrB. 



" You laid we could take any words," aaid 
B. 

•' Nobody Vat you would have writtei 
meh M tiMM." 

While Ihii conrerHtion had been gning On, 
R. had been quietly writing bin leitlencc, and 
tossed It on tbe tabic, uying, that be was 
ready to hear them read. 

1. A rat trarelling over tbe taijiet slmnbled 
opon a pile of old Bchool-books. At first 
the thought they would be entirely useless — 
leuoiu on G^oilny ind CoAvjhi — of what use 
could they be to a ret i Uowever, she con- 
cluded lo make her not of them, and so drag- 
ged them off to a hole iu a n>ek pear by. She 
soon manu&otured a nice wann nest, made 
principally of mathematics, but lined with 
^ifnttiry, 

S. The girl at her piano— the boy with his 
pencil and tlale — the girl by her prartia 
itrengtbena bei teritti, while the boy furious- 
ly does batth with bis sums. 

3. Ttttpigktft eating till be grew a Ao^ ; 
The mid rose slowly liU it was tfng ; 
The whinning poppy grew a barking 4/)g ; 
The playrnl killea tpoiled into teat ; 
That purred about and lay upon the mat. 



4. Seventy Buuf-men rote against their keep- 
ers, and escaped ftora the lunatic ssylum. — 
One of them who had been driven mad by 
the fraud aud injustice of a banker, seeing a 
person of this deacripiion passing by and 
fancying him to bea eat and himselfa Mfsbad 
inrly torn the poor man in pieces ere aatist- 

6. Now lor K'a metaphysical knife-blade. 

Wb«t a Mxa xEEDs. — A man needs to b« 
iberp as a raior bla<it to comprehend nwf*- 
pAyiia. He nerds a ilali for the study of 
LopariliKu and Trigtmotnetry. and a tnifi — >tO 
whittle with. 

Now wt will bear P.'* and that will do for 

S. In this world-wide ecAaol 
fieek the perfect rule. 
FdIIdw not Ihr throng 
In the train of lenrng. 
Sflcer lempteih badly. 
Qald perrarletb aadly. 
Stand thou strong in right. 
Thy lift-^r<rwf bright : 
Kor admit within 
The blari sUin of sin. 
_ Like an open boot. 

In which all may look. 



A BBAimrui. Ibbi. — Away among the Al- 
legbaniea is a spring so small that s single ox, 
day, could drain it dry. It 
ateals its unobtiutive way among the hill*, 
till it sprcnds out in the beautiful Ohio. — 
Thence it stretthes away a thousand miles, 
leaving on its banks more than a huntlri d vil- 
lages and cities, and many thousand cultivat- 
ed forms, and bearing on its bosom more than 
thousand steamboats. Then joining 
the Mississippi, it stretches away and away 
iOme twelve hundred milej more, till it falls 
nto the great emblem of eternity. It U one 
if the great tributaries of (he ocean, 'ahicb, 
obedient only to God, shall roll and roar till 
the angel, with one foot on the sea and the 
Dthcr on the land, shall lilt up his hand to 
heaven, and swear that time shall be no long- 
er. So with moral inftuences. It is a rill — 
a rivulet — a river — an ocean, botmdleas and 
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arind. !■ tbt mKDg, ia ceanrwtUBwiA 
Ut boM ni hoUf. Iw lBaw4 tk>t tkcir 
ItoM Mfu, duir onl; duldnn, Wfre i 
fron dwiD apoD tha aea. Ut was lali 
Hch ef tb«n. from oil; bofbood, had 
fcMtd a dnin (a became • mHot, ki i 
ind ardnit thai alt the eamm entnadca ol 
llkclr panata coold not qomcl) it. To thtw 
pumu it Wat a lujvteTT how tbdr ton*, n> 
bj from the Hs and isnoauded b]r all tlw 
attiactioiu of mial lilt, >howld each of then. 
In tsm, exhibit inch an onconqnenblc de> 
dra to br vacderen on the ocean. The trat' 
ellfi thought be could ulre the ajruaj. B« 
had DOttoed, In a rKCH in the wall 
KaiLtle- piece, a bfanliful glau model of a 
ahip completely rigged and in full i 
belieTcd that that little glau ship, a bridal 
gift to the mother, aa he waa told, and con.' 
■tantly befbte the er«a of those bojr* from iik' 
faucj, had inipired in their bieaat* that l»<re 
tot *. Hilor'* life upon the oceaa-irave. Whi 
will Mj it WB.t a grmindleia belief} 

A linglc incident in eorlr life ii often the 
pivot upon which a pcnon'i whole character 
and dotiny turni. It ii stated in the biogra- 
phy of llichoel AngL'lo, the great Italian 
■culpcor, that when a child, hi* nar*e, who 
was the wife of a slone-maion, was accustom- 
ed to give him for plaj things, a little hani' 
mer and chisel. Had it not been for those 
toys, the genliu of Angela might have taken 
on entirely different cuorsct and wc should 
Lave read of him in history as a poet, an ora- 
tor, or a itatetnuin. Uad a little sword and 
drum been given him for toyi, in place of the 
bBmmer and chUcl. his name might have come 
down to u» as a renowned diicftsiu, a great 
general, rather than aa the man 

Who ciBde the senHless staae to breathe md 
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AnMiaH VcLM IV nn DaanB « 
KA.~-Thr Fi«BCh papen hava inSotcslaag *■ 
counts o( newly bond aitcsLm wifls ia tk 
Satam Dtaert. In Algeira. They to« A h 
Imt. and some of tbem ar* 274 fc< inT' 
The appearance of Ibe water in eachcaMin* 
dneed the glMtsst eicitaBent a«ng the di«- 
ert tribe*. Tbe names immcdialdy appKrf 
by the people MiGh as " the weU of bliw." 
sod the " well of patitude," sufficiently rt- 
tcM tbctr bdutga. It u eaid that iheac iSk 
work an important part in a social lerolati* 
of the tribea in tbar nrighboriiood. HtTikg 
been obl^ed. liU their ■Bocston, to wsads 
from i^N as the desert springs dried up. tlay 
will now remain around tha constantly Bo*' 
ing w^s, cultivate the land, and talW the filtf 
steps towards dvilitstiatt. 



Hosas Cmsmna. — In Uiis axiatiy «t 
waste a great many thingt which in ^k tU 
world arc made to sulwerve many incfnl Md 
imical purposes. A foreign paper stittt 
tiiat horse chestnuts, of which immense qnsB' 
titles are produced io France, from the tiew 
which line the roods and streets, tlus year ^ 
price equal to that paid lost seuon fcr 
potatoes. They arc bought up by the starA 
manufacturers. Wc have before seen it itiWd 
thai these nuts, in Europe, are largely u«d»» 
food foe sheep. — Woomodirl Patriot. 



A little explained, a little endured, ■ litdt 
.JSHCil over aa foible, and lo I the ni»r* 
atom will £1 liJka nnoatii mosaic. 
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little Ben " and his Poetry. 

e greatly amused and much instruc- 
ir boyhood, by *« Wecm's Life of 
' Ilavixig some months since pro- 
py — the first we have seen since our 
days, — we propose to make occa- 
racts from it for the pages of the 
ter. The incidents are so instruc- 
he style so entertaining, they will 
nterest the children, and, we think, 
'eaders. 

Lingly, his two poems being ready, 
had been both poet and printer, 
ket-full of each on his arm, set out 
rits to sell them through the town 
id by singing out as he went, after 
r of the London cries — 

ee Poetry ! Choice Po-e-try ! 
i BUY my choice poetry !* 

}\e of Boston haying never heard 
ry as that before, were prodigious- 
to know what he was selling. But 
'ent on singing out as before, — 

ce Poetry ! Choice Poetry ! 
5, buy my choice po-e-try ! ' 

er no ^,' said one with a stare, * if it 
try, that that little boy is singing 
itly yonder/ 

guess not,' said a second. 

len,' cried a third, • I vow it must 

h, Ben was called up and interro- 

ly little man, and what's that, that 

iring there so bravely } * 

[ them that it was poetry. 

ye ! poetry !' said they ; ' that's a 

lething or other in metre — ^like the 

I is n't it?' 

to be sure,' said they all, * it must 
old version, if its poetry;' and there- 
stared at him marvelling hugely that 
rly headed body like him should be 
h a wonderful thing ! ' This made 
mself still more on account of his 

rver been able to get a sight of the 
e Tragedy, which must no doubt 
i great curiosity ; but the sailor's 
ackbeard runs tiius — 



* Come all you jolly sailors, 

Tou all so stout and brave ; 
Come hearken and I'll tell yon 

What happen'd on the wave. 
Oh ! 'tis of that bloody Blackbeard 

I'm going now for to tell ; 
And as how by gallant Mnynard 

He soon was sent to bell — 
With a down, down, down, derry down.* 

The reader will, I suppose, agree with Ben 
in his criticism, many years afterward, on 
this poetry, that it was * wretched stuff, mere 
blind men's ditties.' But, fortunately for 
Ben, the people of Boston were at that time 
no judges of poetry. The silver-tongued 
Watts had not, as yet, snatched the harp of 
Zion, and poured his divine songs over New 
England. BLaving never been accustomed to 
anything better than an old version of David's 
Psalms, running in this way — 

' Te monsters of the bubbling deep. 

Tour Maker's praises spout ! 
Up from the sands ye codlings peep. 
And wag your tails about.'— 

The people of Boston pronounced Ben's 
poetry wUgkbffbM, and bought them up at a 
prodigious rate, especially the Light-kouu 

A flood of success so sudden and unexpect- 
ed, would in aU probability have turned Ben's 
brain and run him stark mad with vanity, had 
not his wise old father timely stepped in and 
checked the rising fever. But highly as Ben 
honored his father and respected his judgment, 
he could hardly brook to hear him attack his 
bdtoved poetry, as he did calling it « mere 
Ormb''ttr00i.* And he even held a stiff argu- 
ment in defence of it. But on reading a vol- 
ume of Pope, which bis fiither who well knew 
the force of contrast, put into his hand for 
that purpose, he never again opened his mouth 
mhehtiii of Yds •bUndmen'BdUtisB: Housed 
to laugh and say after reading Pope, he was 
so mortified with his Lt^M^Mimst Tragedy and 
Sailof^e Song, which he had once thought so 
fine, that he oould not bear the sight of them, 
but constantly threw into the fire every copy 
that fell in hii way. Thus was he timely 
saved, as he ingenuously confesses, from the 
very great misfortune of being a miserable 
jingler for hh. 

But I eannot let &11 the cmtain on tiiis cu- 
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riont chapter, without onoe more loMtiiif mj 
ejet on Ben, ae, with a little basket on his 
arm, he tmdfed along the streets off Boston 
crying his poetry. 

Who that saw the yonthftil DaTid coming 
up finesh from his fkther^s sheep cots, with his 
locks wet with the dews of the morning, and 
his cheek ruddy as the opening rose-buds, 
would hare dreamed that this was he who 
should one day single handed, meet the giant 
(ioliah, in the war-darkened valley of Elah, 
and wipe off reproach from IsraeL In like 
manner, who that saw this 'ctirfy JUadW 
ekUd,' at the tender age of thirteen, selling 
his 'bliful fm$n'9 diuie^t among the wonder 
struck Jonathans and Jemimas of Boston, 
would hsTe thought that this was he, who, 
single handed, was to meet the British minb- 
try at the bar of their own house of Commons, 
and by the solar blaie of his wisdom, utterly 
disperse all their dark designs against their 
countrymen, thus gaining fn himself a name 
lasting as time, and dear to liberty as the 
name of Washington. 

O you time-wasting, brain-starving young 
men, who can never be at ease unless you 
have a cigar or a plug of tobacco in your 
mouths, go on with your puffing — go on with 
your filthy smoking, and your still more filthy 
spitting, keeping the cleanly house- wives in 
constant terror for their nicdy waxed floors, 
and their shining carpets — go on, I say ; but 
remember it was not in this way that our lit- 
tle Ben became the oebat !Dm. F&^xujir/' 



How SAST it is to say a billio]i*-how easy 
it is to write a billion — ^but can you eount a 
billion?— Why not? Stop a bit. Suppose 
you can count 200 in one minute, that is 12,- 
000 in one hour ; that is 288,000 in one day; 
and 105,120,000 in one year. But this would 
not allow a single moment for sleep, or any 
other business whatever. To count a billion 
it would require 9,612 years, 24 days, 6 houn, 
and twenty minutes, according to the above 
reckoning; but suppose we were to allow the 
counter twelve hours daily for rest, eating 
and drinking, it would then take 19,024 years, 
68 days, ten hours and forty minutes, to count 
a billion. 



Tho Wafcoh. 

'*I have now in my hand a gold wstdi, 
which comb in es embellishment and utility in 
happy proportions, and is often considered s 
very valuable appendage to the person of a 
gentleman. Its hands, fooe, chain, and cast 
are of burnished gold. And its seals sparkle 
with the ruby and emerald. I open it, and 
find that the works, without which tiiis de» 
gantly frimished case, would be a BMreshdl— 
those hands motionless, and those figures 
without meaning — are made of brass. Inves- 
tigate ftirther, and what is the the qpring, by 
which all these are put in motion, made off) 
I am told it is made of steel ! The reply k 
that it is made of iron, which has undergone 
a certain pcocea a . So, then, 1 find the msin- 
spring, without which the watdi would al- 
ways be motionless, igid its handa, figures, 
and embelHshments, but toys, is not of gold— 
that is not sufficiently good ; nor of brass ■ 
that would not do— but of iron. Iron, there- 
fore, is the only precious metal! and this 
watch is an emblem of society. Its hands 
and figures, which tell the hour, reeemble the 
master-spirits of the age, to whose movemeatt 
every eye is directed. Its usdess but spark- 
ling seals, sap^^dres, and embeUiahments, sre 
tiie aristocracy. Its works of brass axe the 
middle dass, by the increasing inteUtgenee and 
power, of whidi the master-spirits of the agt 
are moved ; and its iron mainspriag, shut vs^ 
in a box, always at work but never thov^ 
of, except when it is diaordedy, brokr, or 
wants winding up, symbdlixes die laboriag 
class, which, IDse the maiaapring, we wind up 
by the payment of wages, and whldi daisff 
are shut up in obseurity, and though con- 
stantly at vroik, and abeolutdy nseesaary to 
die movement off society, as the iron maia- 
spring is to the gold watch, are never thougM 
of except when they require their vrages, or, 
are in some want or disorder of some kind er 
another. — Evbbsit. 



No man is wholly bad all at eaee. 



PosanuLimB. — ^A thing is possible or im- 
possible according to the nature that under- 
takes it. •• Why, sir, this is impossible," ex- 
claims one to the projector of a difficultenter- 
priae^ •• To you it would be," ia the oazt, 
but appropriate nplj« 
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Ths Bnd of As T*ir. 

Tbs jeat 1857 u draning' to « clow. Our evc- 
ninga vt lighted bj iu lut new maoii. The 
noming ef the jcir, irilh iti itreet perfume of 
bade (ad Sawcra, its rich roUige, uid the melod- 
taiu tong of the birdi, einie lad iienl: irilb iU 
anul repiditr. The oooD-^lay ma of (ummet 
pDnred hii life-ginng beama upon us tnd upon 
all nature, but as qalcklj itii piat. Autumn, 
than, — eoble autumn, — with ila fruila and rich 
harreats paid un a tiiit, just loolilng in at out 
doors, meiely intending to glance at us. to see ir 
the children had had tbeii lupperi and the cattle 
were well fed for the night; if the crib were loek- 
•d and the rose bmh coieted up to shield ii from 
the froit. Autumn, too, hai gaue, and now we 
D and rigid 



Qeiai 






and a 



Hugh o. 



^anallj hii face it lighted up vlth 

BOBlal smile, he cannot sToid showin 

oral dispositian, and the palaonout influence of 

hii Ufe-dctttojitig hnalh ha< atrradj been ol>- 

•scTcd on eiery hand. We all are bulloning up 



1 Ef ■( 



liaf or 



kronnd, and < 



ckpock 



But c 



ncoldir 



were afraid of losiug aor poit- 



We 



•ometimas think iiiej are moti 
■eight; than those of either of the other sea- 
■oaa. We have our Thankigicing just al the 
tfarethold of wintei, ai if Co uahet id the coming 
waaon of pleoiure. Then, fotlowiiig close upon 



re Chriili 



and Men 



trio of ever- to-be- romembeicd festivala of our 
glaiioui New England winter. The bojrs have 
the fUa of coasting and skating, the girls the 
plcasore of parties and locial galheringa, the 
men their dailj papers, with the proceedings of 
eongreae, exciting, certiiol;, if not parlieulailj 
elevating and beaeScial, and proraiung a full 
•hue of tnteieat la all ^urfiei the pteacnt lesaion. 
The iMnMr kAooIm, with all their eicitement* 
and pleasures uid profits [pn>pAeti)),tbtijce- 
am lectures, the tillage and city libraries, with 
their attractions, tDdlatl. not IsHi.tbcperiodipal 
literature, including the New Allanlic MoDihly 

«sd the BCHOOLU.UTBK. 

In fact, we may laj, like the people of Csli- 
fcntia, we Aatt but lao leaiDnt, — not, however. 
like theirs, ibo rainy season and the dry, but — 
tile rradlng and the bus; leaaon-^the latter may 
be dry to some, however, ai limes are now, eer- 



But, wbal we wish to aaj, dear, patient rrad^ 

, — althi.uKh we bar* been a long time getting 

it — ia that we wish you all a merry, " Merry 

Itislraaa " and a hearty "Happy New Year," 

id a Kood many of them. loo. 

" ChriBtmas ia coming," and then, before we 

fairlj wake up to the fait that it has come and 

, we hear each happy one— especially the 

tittle onea — greeting us with "Happy New 

Year." 

Then, if it should happen, aa two years ago, 
thai the "CaronaiioD of WintEr" ahould come 
in eoBJunction with Chriatmai. and lut till after 
New Years', it would be a tight we ahould most 
dearlir loic to see. That was a peculiar Chritt- 
m>< to ug. We remember looking out of out 
window. No. 11 Hope College, upon a light that 
cannot bo dejcribed. Those old elms in the col- 
lege yard, — all covered with epukling gems, — It 
was a rare eight. W* were aoon out among 
them, tennning their various fantastic shapn 
and enchanted by their Joyoue rainbow hues, 
whcD by our side we found our friend, the poet- 
orator, our present worthy mayor, Hon. Wil M. 
RoDHaif. Qe was attracted to the college 
grounds by the beauty of the aeene. We eipect- 
ed bis muse would be Inspired by the beauty, — 
Dur's was. By the way, th«t remind! ua that wa 

that memorable occuion. They were not de- 
signed for the readers of tho Bchoolmaitor, but 
nererlhclt-is, we will venture to wind off thii 
already too long bit of rambling chil-chat with 
Qur readers, by tutctting our descriplion of a 

A CnaiSTMAS SCENE. 
All day the air was keen, and sharp, and cold. 
All night the rain cams rattling on ths roof. 
And on the trees, and on the ftoien ground, 
Andwhcreioe'erit touched — 'Iwaa froien fast. 
The morning dawned — the clouds had passed 



The B 



•ay. 



light, 



a forth and (hone with dauling 



When all around, both near and hi away. 
It saw, in truth, a brilliant, beauteous dght. 
Each roof wu glaxcd, the pavement eoaIcA cfut, 
And every tree and ahrnb and gmrden roM> 
Was bending 'neath its coal of icy moU. 
While every bash sad stalk at last yeai'a growth. 
Which Autumn's chilling hand had naked itript, 
And, unproleoted, left to winter's blast, 
Was now well clothed in sparkling armor biighL 
From every roof and tower, from spire and dome, 
From every tree whose waring branches bent 
Beneath the ponderous load of polished mail. 
From every spire of grass that upright stood, 
Fiom ail uosod and e'tt the taiiaOy wide, 
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Ib ffiinboiw hues tlie fpttrkUng Ught wu Mat, 
In erer Tarjing, em twinkling nj9 ; 
Here biiUiaat dimmoads, in nmtore'e eaeket 
There gleaming tworda in brietUng theatkea en* 

cased, 
Until the whole fo gorgeona and m> bright. 
Seemed more like Heaten than ain-etained, fall- 
en Earth. 
Along the atreeta the crowda are hastening fast, 
Or pausing here and there in thoughtful mood. 
To indulge the beautj of th' enchanting scene, 
Or comment on the wondrous, sparkling hues. 

A man of wealth, in crossing o*er the street, 
ObaerTcs the nlvery appearance of the sleet, 
And fain would wish tiiat all this icy crest 
Were so much (TarfferU in his money-cheat. 

A misanthrope next paaaes, on his way 
To 'Change, to while away the gloomy day ; 
He sadly grumbles at "the sheer disguise. 
Mere outside show, to dieat one's longing eyee." 

We next observe enchanted by the scene, 
A beauteous girl whose age was ** sweet six- 
teen," 
Who dares to wish this gorgeous ice had been 
Pearls and braeelfts to deck her person in. 

A school-boy next upoA his way to achool^ 
Just stops and thinks— but not about his r«l»— 
list now 1 He say*— ^* Would all that icy tree 
Were so much candy, Jim, Ibr you ayd me." 

With slow and penaiTC pace, a farmer see. 
Muttering that this will spoil fVill many a tree. 
Which now has borne for more than twenty years, 
His greenings, baldwlna, peaches and bis pears. 

That wretched miser thinks of naught but gold. 
And clutching in hia hand a diamond— icy cold- 
He almost thinks its so much silver coin. 
But when he ope's his handr-behold, 'tis gone ! 

Now comes a Christian, hastening up the street. 
On deed of mercy bent, with willing feet ; 
His glistening eye expressing peace within. 
Drinks in with glowing rapture all the scene. 

Tie he alone enjoys the beauteous crown 

Of winter, and the diamonds scattered 'round, 

'Tie hs alone that shews by deed or word 

Ha " looks through nature up to nature's Ood." 

Desiring not the transient wealth of earth, 
Ha sees around him more than tilvtr^t worth, 
He calls not so much beauty mtre duguUe, 
Nor thinks of ffoudjpmrh to mock the eyes. 

No aehool-boy's fooUdi wish disturbs his rast» 
And since he knows *' whaterer is, is best," 
No siUy fears for want of mxt ymr'B/ruU, ^ 

Disturbs his peaoeftil mia4 and nakss him muta. 



The wiatehed aii str 's carse aiecto him not. 
Although he's rich in all the world has got. 
He ever striTes to bless and honor Ood, 
And spends hia wealth and life in doing good. 

The Christian man alone enjoys the scene. 
With sinless eye and^iaught of guile withm ; 
He thanks his God for such a glorious sight. 
And prays for strength to do his duty righL 
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No department of knowledge is possessed of 
more practical interest to mankind than Natural 
Science ; and there is probably none concerning 
which more error exists among the mass of men. 
Perhaps there is no point in the whole range of 
thought in Natural Sclenee, which is, and has 
been, so generally misunderstood as the causes of 
natural phenomena. 

The opinions entertained by any nation or by 
any age upon this question may not be an inac- 
curate index of the state ot progress of that 
nation or that age. 

Upon scarcely any subject has there been a 
greater diyersity of ideas at different periods of 
the world's history than upon the whole subject 
of philosophical iuTestigation and tiie cause of 
natural phenomena. 

According to the law of the great French phi- 
losopher, M. Comte, there are three periods in 
the progress of knowledge and of natural science. 
Modifying somewhat the language of the adidst 
philosopher, we may state them as follows : 

The first is the superstitious age, when men 
looked upon nearly all the natural phenomena 
as the direct interposition of Divinity, and philo- 
sophical explanation was cut short by referring 
all the operations of nature thus directiy to su- 
pernatural agency. 

But as humanity became enlightened, and rea- 
son regained her posessions from, the province of 
superstition, this false idea of the subject wu 
driven fh>m the mind, and in its place sprang up 
mere metaphysical theories, not based upon facts 
in the phenomena of nature. These for a time 
held their sway, and in turn were OTorthrowa and 
disappeared. 

The final period of progress commenced whsa 
men were led to examine the facts pertaining Is 
natural phenomena and firom these fkcts only, 
to deduce laws which govern the operations of 
nature. A law thus deduced must ba true, aad 
consequently oannot be overthrown. 

We are now in this third age of progress. Ws 
hsTS left the ground of the old philosophers, and 
hsTe come back to the examination of foeto 
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lerely, and d«duotioiM tnm them. It b indeed 
rue that we are but in the beginning of thii pe- 
iod, as it is but about two hundred and iftj 
ears since Galileo and Bacon first eomneneed 
rhat has since proyed to be a new and the only 
rue system of philosophy. But it was still eighty 
ears subsequent to this period that Newton — 
rho is justly styled ** the creator of natural phi- 
Mophy/* — placed the science upon its complete 
nd true basis. 

We are now fast approaching the true idea of 
atural science and are rapidly learning the lim- 
: of our powers of knowledge. The old theo- 
tea of the nature of matter have been exploded, 
nd we are able to know nothing of the real na- 
ire of matter. And since this is so, we cannot 
eatonably be supposed to understand the causes 
f its changes, or the manner in which they 
re produced. 

It is now Tery generally conceded, and we 
tiink without reasonable doubt, that wt can 
Aow nothing of the causes which bring about 
tie Tarious phenomena of nature, or the manner 
A which these causes operate. We can only 
zamine facts, arrange and classify them under 
ke laws which we deduce from those fsota them- 
eWes, and there rest our inquiries. 

Philosophical explanation then, or the expla- 
lation of natural phenomena is merely taldng 
adi individual phenomenon with their anteee- 
Icnts, and, baring eollected a group of fseta, 
{cneralixe them into the laws, by which these 
(articular phenonema are goTcmed. For exam- 
ple, take the simple phenomenon of afhlUng 
lody. Why does it fall ? We say— having pre- 
iottsly examined and deduced the law^t fhlls 
ry the force of gravity. But what is this Ibroe } 
t is a power which exists in matter, which tends 
o draw bodies towards each other. But this is 
nerely describing the eflbet of die power. What 
s the power and how does it operate to preduee 
his effect ? Here we mtwt frankly answei^-4M 
b not k$ww ; and now we have arrived at the 
Imit of our knowledge. All we know of the 
ianse has now been told, and probably the mind 
»f man in its present state of being will not 
progress farther in this direction. By a series of 
sxperiments we have demonstrated the existence 
>f gravity, and the law which controls its action. 
Bnt what gravity is in its nature and how it 
kws act on matter, we do not know. 

There are one or two very obvious deductions 
bawn from our subject. By a eonsideratiott of 
ianses, we disoover a mool conclusive proof of 
Divinity. We might here introduce Archbishop 
BHiately's syllogism : 

** Whatever exhibits marks of deeign had an 
iBtdUgent author. The wvild ezhibitf marki of 



derign. Therefore, the world had an intelYgent 
author." 

We cannot escape the conclusion, although tho 
causes of natural phenomena are hidden flrom 
our view. 

When the man in Bunyan, by throwing water 
upon the fire burning before him, endeavored to 
extinguish it, although he saw no cause, he might 
most reasonably have concluded from the oontiii- 
ued bursting forth of the fiame ** higher and hot- 
ter," that there was a cause of the phenomenon 
which he witneesed— that there certainly vfms» 
from some source, a supply of the burning mate- 
rial. So we must conclude from the effisctt 
which we daily witness, that there must be an In* 
telligent cause—and divinity is at once suggested 
even by the fsct that the cause is hidden from 
mortal knowledge. 

Again, the fhct, that ^e final cause is hidden 
from the closest investigations of men, intimates 
to us the infinite attributes of Deity, and that hit 
knowledge and his plans are unapproachable by 
created beings. 



Our Ifatdhnasee. 



Wb wish to say a word about our exohangeti 
But where shall we begin ? That is the question. 
Here is a big pile of them right before us^etua 
stop and count them— twenty-five ; and this is but 
a small part of the whole list. Here we have tweur 
ty-five, now before us, and we have looked them 
over, some hastily, others more careftilly, while 
some have been read with as much avidity as one 
reads the long expected letter of a friend. 

We will begin with the top one— the one last 
received,— end notice a few this month, leaving 
the others for review in subsequent numbers. 

Thb MAASACHuaBTTS TbjlOKSb, for December. 
This is the prince of educational journals. Old 
Massachusetts is renowned for the interest in ed- 
ucation which she has exhibited ever since the 
l%BJ}iyg of the Puritans upon her shores. 

The number before us Is unusually rich la 
practieal thoughts. The article on ** Moral Die- 
eipline m Schools," — a subject of vital impor* 
tance— is >rorth the carefU attention of every 
reader of that able joumaL The *' Letter tnm 
a practical Teacher," is a fine essay, enforcing 
the importance of the study of language. 

This number of the Teacher closes the 4m<4 
volume, and we hope the teachers of Massachu- 
setts—and of Rhode Island toe— will subscribe 
liberally for the tiev nU Oi volume. The journal It 
now entirely under tiie eontrol of the Massaohn- 
setts Teachers' AtsooUtioB. 
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TRalfRvYoBiTBicuiEfarDfcniibci. Thii 
ll one of the mant elGc1i>m itiK joamili is our 
omaUj. Nf n York li the empii* lUM, sad liM 
bsea doing much, towutl)', tor the impra*emenl 
of her ichunls. Nol th? Ipsit ■moag ibe agea- 
cic* in effcFtinij this impronmcnl ii the "Organ 
of the State Teicher*' AiwcittloD. We hope 
IliB inicUi on ichaal uchiterluce will be eiten- 
■irtlj reid. We quale rram thii Dumber an ar- 
ticle an iDTFittioa, vhich nill b« famid on page 
398. Read it. 

TsB Ohio JoubniII. ar Eddcatiom. Tbii 
joom*] hai done goad scrrlce to tht cauK of ed- 
MatioD ]>j publiahing. In a letitt at artSclei, a 
"Iteporl on Naimal Schooli," made before the 
Mftte Icachen asuiciilian. Thia report it the rs- 
•nit of muoh labor. The autbar forwarded a ae- 
tieior queations la the principal* of the Normal 
Bobooln of the diSBiBBt itatea, and eondensed 
their repliea. The information giTH in IliU 
xapott, with refiatd w Nomial inatnKtion la lerj 
■tijuahle. We ahonld copr the report in full did 
ipace ptrmit. We hope to make eitracu ftom 
It hereafter. 

Stddent ^xa ScBoaiMsxm: Pobliahed bj 
JamraBobinaon £ Co., BottoD ', Calkina & 3tilei, 
Hew York. The December number of Ihli ai- 
eellent juvenile magailne U before ui. It it "a 
monthly render, for ichool and home inatruo- 
tion." It ii/ull of laalmetion and rery enter- 
taining. The «eriaa of articlea continued in thia 
number, on " The Science of ComOian Thlngi," 
ll Tcrf readable and of great laioe in giving cor- 
rect ideal to the jroung, reapecting gravitation, 
tldea, ateam, and other gubjecla of pitctieal im- 
porunee. 

In our Fireside Depaitmenl will be found an 
■rtiele from the nnmber now on our table, end- 
Ued ■' Do it well." 

TbI 6cBDal.FKU.oW: A magadDe for boyt 
kBd girla. October. J. K. Steama t Co., New 
York. Thia magarine ha> been united with 
"Herrr'* Muieum," " Pailej-'i Hagaiine," and 
"Woodworth'a Cabinet."' 8o now the "Cou- 
rina" are jogging along together. They aay 
tkeyareoJJ lAe tngrritr ^r the Inerekw of the 
hmily, and we hope they will eautinue to i 
u merry by their *lritt, aa the Behoolfellow ha* 
dose heretofore. We have not even them 
Ooliibor. 



BtrwCBIFTiONS are being received almoat 
ly for the BchoolmaBter. We preaenl you 
thanks, kiad fticndi, and would bid you, ii 
laoguige of the old Boman amor, ptryt ;y» 



Tauli«n' laaUtuto, BrlrtoL 

1 second Bute Teachers' Institute of lUl 
1 wai held in Driital. commencing on Kes- 
day e»ening, Nov. IBlh, and continuing to Friday 
'Tcoing, Nov. 33th. 

Lectures were delivered each evening, at the 
lid Hethodiit Church, and the souiona of tbe 
during tbe day e 



lall. Sere 



le lectu 



re the (a 



II were given at Woonaoekcl, at the former In- 
tilate. On Monday evening the Rev. T. H. Tail, 
if Weiterly, delivered hia bighly^tercsiingand 
pro&table lecture on "Acquiiitiienen," a aye- 
opii) of which we gave in the rei-ort of the 
meeting at Woonaocket. On Tuesday evenig 
Prof. Dunn repeated Us elegant and eloqaenl 
lecture on the need of a more thorough study d{ 
the Eoglith language and literature, and illai- 
tratcd his sulijecl by some comments on a pu- 
sage tram " Julius CiB%u." 

The lecture on Wedueiday ereoing wa* by 
Henry L. Bowen, Esq., of Pravi<Ie&ee, on "The 
Idtc and Character of Trislau BargcBB." a man 
ao well known at horns and ahroiid as one of It* 
bnghtsal ornaments of the nhode Island bar, and 
h> *ho so nobly and eloquently bnltlrd for tbe 
light and defended the honor and integrity of 
New EngUnd, in the American Congress. 

On Thuraday erening Prof. Angell repealed 
his eloqaeot and initmotive lecture on "Thote- 
latioBS of our Public SchooU to the Liboriig 
Claases," 

Although thia was one of therourse of lectOKS 

alluding to it again, as one of the moat briilimt 
and logical lecturea to which we have liitenedAit 
a long time. Th* advantages and lUiadvantagti 
of the modem prindpU of " Diviaion of Labor" 
were quite fully diacusied, and the manner a 
which the common school is to remedy the evil 
arising from this prineiple was very rlearty lod 
logically indicated. TheleetDrewasTepIpteiritli 
apt illuatraltona, and the fhiqneot sallies of wit 
kept the entire audienoe, which wa.s very large, 
in perfect good hamor. Hi* leotore wai diti*- 
erod entirely without notasi and thia, witk Ui 
eloquent and easy manner and theaparhting wit, 
which wan always so aprtipoa in illustntioi, 
chained the attention of the Urge andieBee, 
from (he commencemeRt to its very eloie. V( 
hope the people of Rhode Island will call npOD 
Prof. Angell to repeat thia lecture in vanool 
parts of the Stats du)ing the preaeDI aeaiOB. tt 
is particularly appropriate is the pcOBCni itile rf 
the commercial and flnancinl world. 

The closing lecture woi deliiered by Rev. Ik. 
Scan, Prciident of Brown UntTcruly. Hiiank- 
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ject wms the necestmrj cooperation with the teach- 
er, on the part of parents and the community at 
large. He maintained the principle that public 
schools are necessary for the protection of the 
prop er ty of a community ; that no one ought to 
complain at being taxed for their maintainance, 
eren if he do not patronise them himself; that 
the indirect influence which they exert in the 
preserTation of property more than compensates 
the holder of property for the tsx necessary for 
their support. 

The lecture was a Tcry able one, and we were 
glad to see so large an audience assembled to 
listen to it. The lecturer's whole life has been 
identifled with the cause of education, in its Ta- 
rious departments, and his large experience. Ta- 
iled learning, and gentlemanly bearing are such 
as nerer to disappoint an audience. 

The morning and afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to drill exercises and familiar lectures. 
Prof. 8. 8. Greene gave lectures on the analysis 
of the English language ; Kev. O. A. UHllard 
repeated his lecture on **The relation of the 
Teacher to the Community ;" Dr. C. W. Parsons 
on <« The Brain and Nerves ;" and I. F. Cady, 
Esq., of Warren, on " The Hindrances to the 
Teacher.*' Dr. K. B. Cooke, at Bristol interest- 
ed the Institute with an able and exceedingly 
clear lecture on ««The Bye and the Ear." Hon. J. 
K. Bartlett favored the Institute with his sketch- 
ceof "The Geography and Natural History of 
Mexico and California." 

The remaining houn during the week were 
oeeiipied by Dana P. Colbum, on mathemat- 
ifls and history; by Daniel Goodwin on vegetable 
^ynokigy and geok>gy ; and by Wm. A. Howry 
OA penmanship, physical geography and moral 
isstruction* 

On the last evening of the Institute, Hon. John 
Kingsbury, Commlsitoaer of Pnblie Schools, 
Bade a brief closing addreas. His remarks wera 
able, interesting, and appropriate. It was an 
•aneat and effective address to the teaehen 
present, aince he spoke firom a long experience 
and an extended observation. We copy the re- 
port of his remarka ttom the Pravidence Jour- 
nal 

" In behalf of the 8ute and the teachers pres- 
who had been enjoying the hospitalities of the 
citizens of Bristol, he folt it a pleasing duty to 
render thanks. He suggested that this meeting 
might prove beneficial to Bristol as well as to 
teachers, and that the benefiu would be carried 
wherever these tieachen should go. Teachers 
need these meetings. They are isolated and 
need sympathy. They need all the advantages 
which can thus be gained* for their duties re- 
quire tha mofi genaiova enUiiatioa af all thais 



powera. Tet teachers generally are not able to 
aflbrd the expense of board while attending lit* 
stitutes or meetings of State associations ; there- 
fore it is customary to ask for hospitalities ott 
such occasions. It is pleasant to know that 
they have never been asked here in vain. 

The Commissioner also expressed his sympa^ 
thy with those who were going out from the In- 
stitute to their respective schools. He knew 
their toils as well as their pleasures. If he wera 
to sum up their duties in one word, that one word 
would be labor. Labor is the basis of all sucoeai 
not less in profesaional than in industrial pw^ 
suits. The best worker ordinarily is the moot 
snceessfol individual The teacher should labor 
to acquire knovdedge not only in preparation to 
teach, but so long as he teaches. He should ki^ 
l)or to communicate his instructions with ease, 
condsenesss, and in the most agreeable manner* 
In short, whatever the teacher does to make « 
good school, will come under the head of labor* 
To interest parents, to be always ready to do do* 
ty, to have the school-room ready, to watch over 
the dispositions and habits, to govern well, to 
adapt the arrangements of the school to the pr^ 
cise place where it is located— all this requires ' 
labor. Moreover the teacher should labor just 
as faithfully in a small school and for small wa« 
ges, as in a large school and for large wages. It is 
this that will prepare the teacher to ascend to ths 
position which he may desire. But, is then no 
limit to labor ? Tes, a due regard to health, such 
regard as shall be dictated, not by love of eaae, 
or by a diseased imagination, but by good com* 
mon sense. He closed by admonishing them to 
labor, with eternity in view, knowing that evsrj 
word and every act would make impressiona 
which could never be effiiced." 

Bev. Dr. Shepard followed Mr. Kingabury ii| 
a few remarks, happily adapted to the occadon. 
He spoke of his gratification at the success of 
the Institute, and expressed his hearty wishst 
for the success and prosperity of the membert, 
when they shall have returned to their respective 
posts of labor. 

To Dr. Shepard, for his personal efforts in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for the meetings, 
and for the entertainment of the teachers present, 
are due the heart-felt thanks of the memben of 
the Institute, and we are sure, from expressions 
personally heard ftrom not a few of them, he has 
those thanks most heartily. 

The meetings increased in interest and nnm- 
bera Arom the first to the last The attendance 
of teachers, besides the members of the Normal 
School, was not so large as at Woonsocket, bn^ 
the people of Bristol exhibited their interest In 
the cause by their punctual and constant attendr 
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throUKhOQt Ihe lUj. Thty hoipiubly mterUin. 
cd kU thoM who cmmc, ■ad nikde ■bundiat pro- 

Tbe follooiD^: rctolaliani ncrn T»d uid idop- 
tedbyihelaatinite: 

Reiolrtd, That tbe v*riou> (mioiit of the In- 
■titule duiiog thaprcient week hive b«en Huicc* 
■«fgr»t iDlereal and profit to ni, iu Wmben ; 
Uid that va lender out aincere thaDki to the 
Principal of tha Normal School. D. P Colbum, 
E>q., for (ha (iiergT and lucceia wiih which lie 
Ilu guided ita eiereiae during (he oeceiairf tb- 

tbeir Icclurea and inatruclioni. 

AfiofcAi, Thai we are happj to acVnowUdgc 
ttie indebtcdneat at the Educalianal inleceali of 
IbeBtaleta thahithfiiland judldoua auperviaian 
of our lale Commiadonn, Vitt. Boberl Allyn, and 
thai our natmoil iilahea for hi> continued uaeful- 
ind happineaa roUow him to hia new aphere 



of la 



Rttolvfd, Tbat it affori 



' of Comi 



Utely lacaWd bjr the reaignation of Mr. Allj*. 
hai been accepted bx a genllenen ao eoinenllj 
qualified, bjr hla jadgment, iltainmenla and paat 
cdncalional aiperience, for the diachitge of lu 
dntiu, as John Klngabury , Eaq., and that we will 
co-operate by erery meana In our power for the 
promotion of the iotereata of education in our 
Bute. 

Remtwi, That wo tender our warroeat thank* 
to the cttiieni of Briatol for the hoapitililj with 
which they haTc receiied ua into their homea, 
and admiuiatered to our wanti, during our staj 
in their pleaaant tillage, and that we will bosr 
•WBjr with ua a Uating and grateful remembranoe 
of the Icindneaa which they hare ao generanaly 
permitted ua to ahare. 



To o 



■ SubKribnv. 



our taat number. Many have replied ta them, 
and hare remitted the dollar. To each one xho 
haa dono to, we preaeot our thanks ; but wht' 
■hall Be aay to those whohite neglected to do it? 
We would .ay, "Qo, thou, and do likewise." 
'■ Whatioevcr thy hand findeth to do. do It with 
thy might" (mill,) and " do it quickly," 

We wish io thii connection again to make an 
imporunt eiplanation, and to make it ao plainly 
and eipticitly that uo no* oaa fail to uuderatand 



SeTcral to whom we haie lent tulli have re- 
plied that they have paid their aubactiption and 
hare the receipt of the late publiaher. Thit i« 
imlinly tati^fadary. When ■ *ab>F[iber noti- 
flrt ua to that effect, we Imnicdiately mark bit 
lubacription paid, tor wc would not cnteruin lot 
a moment the thought that a aaiAarrdrr to the 
Scirooi,KABTEB would tend ua ancrroneoni atatc- 
ment of that kind. 

But the qurttion ia — "why thoe miaukear 
Why are your book* not properly kept 't " To 



thiai 



reply, t 



laka. The ctron were made prerloua 

auming the charge of the Sehoolniaater, and ■• 

are oorreetiDg them ■> rapidly aa wa can. 

W^are aorry to aay the booka, u we iee«it4 
them from the late publiaher, on/UI^ erron, 



md •• 



Tould II 



unce ia detecting theie errors. We hold our- 
aelTea ready to make corteciion* aa boob %s the 

once oorrected aad our hooka properly ananged. 
we will then contider ourielves reapoiuible tor 
all error* which may be found. 

It, theretore. any of our subacribers recsrt 
billa, which are paid, they will da ua a faTor by 
infonning ua forthwith. 

And now may we not ask those who are Uili 
lu arreara for thia Tolume, to aend us the mODey 
aloitct lor the *a]ame will toon be doacdandn 
ahall be talking about neat year. 

LYot:ii LiiTTPBU. — We wiah eTery Idwb and 
Tillage in the Bute had the benefit of a giwd 
course of popular lectures this winter. Tbet ire 
of incalulible ralue in educating the commDiii- 
ty by elevating the public taate and culliniingi 
desire for relding. To facilitste the procunng 
of leeturera, whose eHbrta «hill rlevati ratkn 
than ritiata the public taste, we apL>cni tba 
names of the following gentlemen, who, « 
know, baie been oalled upon recently to lertHM 
before lyceuma and library aaio(nationi, ind 
whose lecture* are of > rcry high order. 
Prof. J. B. AnoELI., Brown UniTersity. 
Prof. Albebt Habkmess, •' " 
Mr. HEsav L. Bowb.i, ProrideDce, 
Mr. E. H. Hbtwood, '• 

llev. Wm. Bates, Mortbbridgr, Haaa. 

NnirpoKT We»»L» JorRSAt. — Thia it s irett- 
1y. quarto paper, intended for mjomt^ neta^ 
per. It aboundi in literature, newt, tgtlcultunl 
and market reports, and "taluable infumidoi 
from ail sourees." The agricultaral deparim™' 
ia quite fall. It ia, and hiB been fbr more iku 
a qooitcr of a century, a RSedt Iiland p(p«r. 
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SCHOOL BXBB0Z8B8. 



Btbhiko Schoou.— ^Tbe city of ProTidwioe 
kss establiihed eight ervaing schools this sea* 
SOB, which are now in svccesftftil operation^— 
They are located in dilTerent parts of the city, 
and are well attended by both sexes. SeTcral of 
them are exclusiTely for males, scTcral for fe- 
males, and one or two for both sexes together. 

We beliere this city was the first in the conn- 
try to esUblish pablio evening schools, at the 
city's expense. They have now been in opera- 
tion four years. They are under the same laws 
and regtdations as the day-schools, and the ex- 
pense is defrayed from the public school money. 
They are perfectly successfrd, and are doing 
much good. 

We hope many of the towns and Tillages of 
our state will imitate the example so suecessftil- 
ly placed before them. Especially are these 
sdiools important the present season, as so many 
young persons hate been thrown out of employ- 
ment.— 'Bd. 



Tbb Public School Committee of Newport, 
hate established an additional sdiool for the 
aeeommodation of the young persons thrown out 
of employment by the hard times. The school 
was ilUed, immediately on being opened, by a 
large number of pupils eager to arail themseWes 
of tiie adrantages for acquiring learning which 
are thus put within their reach. The action of 
the Committee is worthy of commendation and 
imitation. 



Mb. J. W. TircK, the late efficient principal of 
the High Sdiool in Kew Britain, connected with 
the Conn. Sute Normal School, has recently re- 
ceived an appointment to one of the Boston 
schools. 



M&. Chablbs Cook, lately principal of the 
Grammar School at Bernon, Woonsocket, has 
usnmed the charge of one of the Orammar 
Schools of Newport. 



Ma. F. E. Pbaslbb, recently principal of the 
Newport High School, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the High School at Central Falls. 



Fbot. Henry D. Bodgers, of Philadelphia, has 
heen chosen Professor of Natural Sciences in the 
tJnitvrsity of Glasgow, Scotland. 



For the 8«hoolmMt«r. 

AjBunrwt to ^'Quettiona fior Solutioii" in 
the Ootober BTumber. 



1. If the two rods are placed so as to form the 
perpendicular and the base of a right-angle tri- 
angle, the distance between the extremities will 
represent the hypothenuse. Then since the 
square of three is nine, and the square of four 
sixteen, the square root of the sum of these is 
flye, the length of the hypothenuse. 

Note. This principle is illustrated by the 
braee-ruk of the carpenter, which has the fomv 
above indies ted. 

2. It is evident that the squirrel and the pivot 
would last equally long, since they wear away at 
the same rate. It is farther evident that accord" 
ing to ths eonditiont of the guettion, the wheel 
would never cease to revolve, since it is impos- 
sible that anything should be so small that one 
half of it would not be a positive quantity of 
matter, and while the squirrel or the pivot re- • 
tained the least substance, the motion must con- 
tinue. 

NoTB. The incident, which suggested this 
problem occurred on Bhode Island during the 
Revolutionary War. The Bhode Island Regi- 
ment was stationed on the Island, and was par- 
tially quartered in a house, which had been de» 
serted for a long time, and had the reputation Of 
being haunted. During the night, a noise wa< 
heard in the attic, of so unearthly a character, 
that the soldiers rushed up to ascertain the cause. 
But as they arrived at the top of the stairs the 
sound instantly ceased. After searching the at- 
tic and finding no living being there, they again 
retired to rest, but were soon struck with terror 
at a. repetition of the same ghostly sound. 
Thoroughly frightened at this unseasonable vid* 
tatton, they are said to have deserted the house, 
preferring the bare ground to such uncomforta- 
ble quarters. One, however, more courageous 
than the others, after long watching, discovered 
that the innocent cause of their alarm was a li^ 
tie mouse running up the inner surfkce of th« 
rim of an old fashioned spinning wheel in a vaim 
attempt to reach some ears of com, which were 
suspended from a rafter. The weight of the lit* 
tie animal was sufficient to turn the wheel, and 
make the unearthly creaking, which, of course,, 
ceased at the sound of approaching foot-stepa. 
It becomes an interesting question, how long th« 
house would have continued haunted, had the 
mouse remained unmolested, and had been sub- 
ject to the same conditions of existence as tha 
squirreL 
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3. It will be otnetred tti4t in "Zcna'iPitt- 
doi," the Itogtii nl timp, ia which Achlllei eu 
nm 1 mile U not itatcd. Whatcrtr thia mi]' be, 
if »e Miume it u the unit of tim*. ws ahall haie 
an Infinite Kiin 1. .01 .0001 .000001 ftc, repre- 
■enting thp luccewiTe period* of timp, which 
AchilleB sill occupr In reaching the lueceuiTe 
pootioni of Hie lartoiee. Now, tlthaugb thii 
Btriei will coniist of an ii^mU mmbtr of terms, 
■a i* ehown in Che statement of the Fuidoi, yet 
Lu lum will btjlnile, aince it la a decreasing ge- 
ometrical eerie*, of which the Bnt term ia I, 
the rillo .01. If, now, we diride the first V 
bjr the diSrrcDce between the ratio and unitj, 
Ifaall obluQ aa the sum of th« letiei 1 1-90, which 
therrfors eipreesea the leogth of time oeniplcd 
bf Achillea in oreiuking the tortolte. 

The aophiitrf bccomei apparent, when an infi- 
nite NtuiAer qf ptria^ ijflim Is diatinguiahcd 
from an infinitt period. 

Note. It might aeem that • limilar 
teaioaiDg would abow the aolotloB of theiecond 
qaeaiinn lobe fallacious. ItwiUbenc 
Crier, that in that, althcmgh Ih« nvudie 
In the series representing the aucctsiii 
af time ia determined b^ the number of terms in 
the inSnile decreasing aeriea representing qui 
titf dT matter, yet thelcrma themieWea are Ofi 
periods of lime, of one jear each, whoie si 
uusi \x infinite since thdi number ia Infinite. 

4. The sopbistrr in this Paradoi Ia almost I 
■.ppatent to reiiuira a atatesamit. Ita absnnUtj 
Waa illuatrated ia a most piaoCioal inainer b j the 
■tugeon, far whom Dindon* sanl, when he had 
diilocaled his shoulder. He pruTed to the So- 
phist, hj a sort of orgvmenO'im ad Jmrnntm, that 
D-n hit own principle* the humenu could not be 
MBOTed from the aocket. We ma; well believe 
that la thii caw Diodorua wm (breed to aolinawl- 
•dge that a thing might sometimes be moved 
fimn s place wbere it ought to be, iitio a place 
where it ougbt not to be. 

5. Chi account of the oblate form of the eaith, 
lite aonrce of the MisnssippI, being in a much 
Ugher latitude than the mouth, and not bring 
Mnong loft; mountains is absolutely neater 
the centre of the earth than the mouth. 

The centrifugal force of the earth, however, ia 
■Bficient to make the river flow towards the low- 
m latitudM, where the rapidly of renlution ia 
greater. Were the earth gradually to ccsie n- 
Tidting, the Misaiiaippi wonld undonbtedly com- 
■Moee tnnaing towards the north. 

fl. Suppoae a+h—e ia to be moltipiied b; i — y. 
It la evident that the product of the TnuIUpIicand 
tato the posltiie term of the mutipller. Til, or-f 

i m - A fu to be aaiaiahti bf ^ ptsdud ol ^* 



malUplicandlBlo the negative tens, viz. iar¥t 
-cy. i. e. (a+t-c) (t~-y)^iax+b^^^-)-(,^ 
by -ey). tt ia thaa erident that, aluee there iit 
negative term e in the sultipUcaDd, the aubta- 
bend or diminishing prodoei must itself be ^ 
minished by ry. Bat since anything which je- 
cress** the SDbtrakend Increases the temundn, 
thia term cy will appear in the final produd nA 
a poaitiTe sign ; thus {atJUa-cif-ia^Jrirr-^) 



QtJVtfnOK. 

Does the fluid in a tnniiel always whirl 1b lb 
aame dlreetiDn ? If so, b the direction towuds 
the right or the left 7 What dplemines it 1 



BoIotiOD Of QuMtlon 6, In tha Oetobor So. 

The apparent pandoi in qneetlon 6, arisK 

tt\nD the common, though ermncona, habit of 

LsideriBg a quantity affected with the mim 

n a> haling an actual eilstenee. A miiia 

(juaatitj hss no absolute existence; it drpeads 

some unknown quantity, which thongk vM 

eipresacd, most be mentally connected with il. 

The sign -^ miona, t* simply a aign of snbtna- 

tion 1 it denotes that the quantity wliich it pis- 

ia to be taken (mm some other, either av 

pressed or anderstoDd. B. O. — «. denotea thai 

1 be subOacted ftnin aame nnksown quis- 

dty, irUGh we may repreaent by x, ao (bat — « is 

realljs— o. 

It is well known that the product of — • bj 

—h is -hot. This hai been explained in the fcl- 

iDwing manner. Let— n be regarded as o >a^ 

tracted IVom aome unknown quantily, says, sad 

I b aubtracted from some other unkoawa 

quantity, as y. Then Instead of — ■ and —^Ut 

lultiplicand and nnltiplicT, we have s— o i^ 

-*. Now multiply r—a by y— 4 and the rcaok 

xy—oy—bi-\-ab. Let us examine the proctai 

1 detail. I multiplied by y give* zy, but lh« 

bole of X ought not to be multiplied by y : its 

Lultiplicand ii z diminished by a, therpfora tbi 

result is as much too large sa the product ofaby 

ly. The product of x—a by y ia then ly— qt 

emit would be correct if x—a were to be 

raoltiptied by the whole of y. which it is not, bU 

by y diminiahed by b. The product xy-^t 

then, is too large tn the same proportion that y 

ia greater than b. We therefore multiply x bj 

fi=ij;. and subtract it ftvm the product >y— ajr 

changing it into xtf—ayix. Bnt the wLole «f 

X ought not to be muIIipUcd by i, tor x—g it Ihft 

taoltiplieaad ; ao that the reaiUt i 



THI iOHOOLHABTlB. 



4bM of ft by a, ar ab. Add, then, ab Ut >y— ay 
•■Ax, >Dd wa obt^n ty — ay-4i-t-aft, which ii 
th« true tHolt. Kaif whan two ntnni qUKnii- 
tiMi nich u —a and —4, are ^*eD to be multi- 
fitod together, va miut m«nt>ll7 lupplj tlw i 
■nd V, uid we ihall hue ao dl9cultr 1a undf r- 
ttir^i"!; wh; — a mnltipUMl by —ft ihonld pn- 



PaoTiDBncB, Deo. i. ItSt, 
Us. Editoa :— I Mod the following H)lutIoii>^ 
to the pniblcme in the October number of (lip 
Bcboolmaitcr, baling thcf nut; be found wortliy^ 

1. The rod> must b« pliced toucbtng M their 
tsdi, and at rijtlit tngkw to nch other. 

S. I'be wneel <riU nnw omu t« ravolT*. 

X, The tine cequirod for AchUle* toorartakc 
tht tortoiie 1> equal to the ram of the aerl««, 
1, JH, .OOOt .000,001, Ac, wirfed tolnflaltf, th? 
«Bit of the aeriea being the time required tor 
AohUlea to paaa o*er the flist mile. The argii- 
nwat amonnts to the following : Since the nom- 
Wt at termi m thi> wriet tiinflnlto, the tlmr' 
loiut be in finite, oi, ItameiiBtito tho ■amethlh^ 
u ujing that the son of an Inflnltc deereailti^ 
ttria* ia infiaitr ; which la Dbtloaeljr wrong. 

4. The f.illac; ii in the hfpotheili. Motion 
las change of place. If anting I* laoved, It 
•nnat be taken rrom one place and pot In uiothf r 
place The bypotheni ia equlTalest to the fol- 
lowing : If B bod; ii taken horn one place and 
pat in anacber place, it ia either taken (ton aidice 
wbeie it u and put in a n a l itr place it it, or, it is 
taken from a place where it ii not, and put in 
a place nhere it ia not Thua iUted, the fallac)- 
ii aridenl, for a body cannot be in two plac ca 
■t the aame lime. 

fi. The water i* /oread i9> to the month ot the 
tivor bj the centrifagal force generated by the 
oaifik'a motion around ita aila. 

a. — ax+6«— So; 

— oX +l=— o, which ia greater than ~-Sa ; 
—(1X0=0, which it greater than —a. 
Henee we >eo that the tmaller the multiplier of 
a nagKiTe quantity, the larger ia the prodnrt. 
ITow, aincethepraduotof — a multiplied by aero 
•quale icro, the prodnel of —4 multiplied by a 
qumtity leaa thao lero, or, by an^atiTO qnanti- 
tj, moat be greater th»A MM, Ant k^it hmI be 
a pedtiTo qaanlity. o. ■, 



I. tf «ny tntaftol number be nbtracted from 
It* enbe, the remainder ia ilwaya dlTiaible by 9. 
Why 10? 

S. The cube of any integral number, eieapt 
unity, ii either ■ multiple at 7, or one greater er 
one lett than a multiple of 7. Explain the re*- 
(onof thie. 

5. Every prime number, greater than 3, ia ei- 
ther one greater or one loee than a multiple of 6. 
Demonatrate thl*. 

4. SoIto the following equationa : 

xt+ xy-8 
xM- y=-« 

6. Qiten a lighMri angle, whoae hypotheatut 
le equal to 3S rod*, and whoae leg* are in the pro- 
portion of 3 : i, to determine the area ot the tri- 
angle. 

5. In' a rlght-trUngle the area of which (• 
HO het, and the perimeter SO, required th« 
length of the hypothrnuae. 

7. Construct a right-triangle in whoae area 
(ball be aa many square feet ae there are linear 
feet in iti perimeter, and give a fbrmula tor tbs 
eouitmction. 



l[ATHB]iATiCAI.FtnxLB.— OitenateeMigiilar 
qtutdrilaCeral, whoae adjacent ddea are in tlic 
praponioQ of ie;9. It ie loqaind U ort&ia 
farto fwo pieeea, laA that they can be plaeed co- 
laOwr in the fom of » tqwn. 



A gentleman has two hundred roda of wall to 
build. He engagea two men to build the walL 
The etonoa, with which the wtU ia to be bvil^ 
mnat be drawn hither to build one end ot th* 
wall than the other. Hs tberebre engage* on* 
roan to build fbr acTon-eighthi of a dollar pet 
rod, and the other for nine-aigbtha ot a dollar pM 
rod. The two men are to build the two hundred 
roda. Each man ia to build one hundred doUara 
worth. How many roda will each build, ID an- 
Bwer all the conditian* of the question ? 

Brother Mathematicua, when you bsTc become 
•atiafled that you can't aolTe the aboTe, and bar* 
(bund an abfurdity In It, pleaae tell ua whortis 
Ilea the abnrdity. 



mnwU 



AnALtan.— V 4 men i 

corda of oak In the Mme time that B n 
eorda of hickory, and if 3 men saw 18 eoid* af 
hiokory In S day* by working 9 hour* a day, how 
many hoon a day muti ■•& w»A, to aaw H 
Mfd* of o»k iM 6 day* ) 
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OUB BOOK TABI.a. 



The National Fottbth Reader; conuining 
a course of instruction in Elocution ; exercises 
in Heading and Declamation; and copious 
Notes, giving the pronunciadon and definit- 
ions of words, biographical sketches of persona 
whose TiameK occur in the reading lessons, and 
the explanation of classical and historical al- 
lusions. By Richard O. Parker, A. M.. and 
J. Madison WaUon. A. 8. Baraes ft Co., 
New York. 

This is the Fourth Book in the National Series 
of Readers, published bj the aboTe named en- 
terprising house. 

The " course of instruction in Elocution " ii 
quite extended, occupying 44 pages. The **exer- 
dses in Articulation," are admirably adapted to 
promote accuracy of pronunciation, so important 
to good reading. We quote a single sentence 
for illustration: 

** The rival robbers rodt round anif round the 
rough Knd rugged rocks that rear their Aoary 
Aeacfs Aigh in the air." 

The foot notes on each page are Tery Taluable. 
Upon the selections for reading, we are not oom- 
petcnt to express an opinion without a trial in 
the school-room. 



Tbb Atlantic Monthlt for December, is, in 
our opinion, more readable than the first num- 
ber. This work is destined to take a Tery high 
rank among our monthlies. We quote the fol- 
lowing from the ''Correspondent of the Evening 
Post" 

"The arrangements with foreign and home 
writers of eminence were consummated by Mr. 
F* H. Underwood, reader of the publishing firm, 
and they are of so permanent and binding a cha- 
racter on both sides as to insure constancy and 
regularity on the part of the contributors whose 
names are expected to give the Magasine popu- 
larity. In this way it is hoped to obviate the 
chief cause of the decline of former first-olass 
periodicals, vis: the dropping off of eminent 
writers, who^e efforts to prove effective to the 
magarine should not be occasional, but apparent 
in every number." 



0«EiNLEAF*s New Pbimart Aritrxetic. — 
Greeni.eaf'8 Ixtkllectual Arithmetic. — 
Robert S. Davis & Co., Boston. 

The ArHt named of these books is a simple trea- 
tise, designed for the primary school. The ** In- 
tellectual " is an advanced work, very much af- 
ter the model of Warren Colburn's world-re- 
nowned book, giving a fund of examples and ex- 
ercises, which will probably not be exhausted in 
ep^ry school, io sar the least. 



A Practical Ouidb to En ftLiSH PBommciA- 
TioN, for the use of schools. AxPHABxncA& 
Recitation List, to accompany the Pronoui* 
cins ipiide. By Edward J. Stettrns, A. H. Cro«- 
by, Michols ft Co. 

The preface of the first mentioned of tkcM 
books sutes iU necessity and design, as foHowt : 

"This book Ukes for granted the foUowfi^ 
propositions :— 

1. That it U desirable that ckildren should bt 
practically and systenuitieally Uught the correct 
pronunciation of their mother tongue. 

2. That they have not been so Uught hithtf* 
to, but have had on the contrary, only casual aid 
random instruction, for want of a proper tal- 
book. 

3. That the Dictionary cannot serve as ssd, 
because it does not clasdfjr words according to 
prevailing mispronunciations, and becanst it 
contains, besides, a great deal of eztraneons ail> 
ter, (extraneous, that is, to this particular ]iv<* 
pose,) and thereby perplexes and disoouragcslht 
pupil. And— > 

4. That, on such a subject, it is no objsctffll 
to a text^book that it does not please every hoif, 
since that must necessarily be the case with aiy 
and every text-book that eould be compiled. 

Taking these propositions for granted, it ddM 
to have met an existing want in aplain. pracM 
manner. 

All it asks is, a Isir trial, and to stand sr fldi 
on its own merits." 

We think, if it has <• a fair trfkl," it wfflilaitf 
and notfiUi. 

It will be a valuable book for teachers and ftf 
drill exercises in classes. We hope it will lM> 
tensively used. 



Habper*8 Magazine for DBCBHBuiitf 
of instructive and entertaining matter, espedilKr 
the latter. We observe an extended notiatlf. 
Dr. Livingston's new work, and therefoieflf* 
posed it was ready. We undentand, hovtv^i 
it is nearli^ ready. Published by Harpv t 
Brothers. We shall look for it with intereit 



TiTB Oretson Letters. — Rogers. MiXfAi' 
Prilosopht. — Haven. Oould & lineolli 
Boston. 

We have received these valuable works frM 

the publishers, and shall notice them in ourMrt 

number. We would refer our readers to the |Mi^ ' 

Ushers* advertisement, in our advertising 



Blakb*8 Unitebsal Bioorafrical BM" 
TioNART i a most valuable work, wkick nili ^^ 
noticed more fiillyia onr Btxt. 



A NEW HOME AMUSEMENT. 






ITritt |nbf ntion ! Cljt ^jjtkiil Mmkx 1 



KXTERl'AIXINO AND IXSTRUCTIVE. 



undrrngnpd have Iwaii npimiuuJ l.y tlic LONDON' STKliF.OSC'OPIC COMPANY Solo Agcuu 
fur Ihp Sl:ilc' or llhniU' Molirt, fur iLo Kalo of rlioil 

:bivalled ihstbuheiits & fhotoobafhic fictubes. 

le iiivriiti'in of the LrnliiMilar StcrrokRopc, ]>T Sir David llrowHtcr, is laiikcd by the mvans of 

ipc a-> Till! ni<iTit wicnliliR vVrt iuvi-uiiuii ever |irailai-i'il. 

ii but Utile known in tlii« country uk |-ct, iJlliimgh the lutc baa inctcflni'il Taiiidly aiucc iU 

HI iiilniiluctiuu. 

ic iiiiHrrsiRncd have lircn cndoavnriiiii for Knmc time to cffm an urraniti'mnit witli thii eitrn- 

Conipan}', whirh in kn')wii tn biivr tho mnst ubanftaut n-iiimn-r*. Tliej arc iioiv iirp|«reil to 

I.I1 !•> ilie |icfl|>lv »r lllKKir M:.nil all of tUr Tari<iiis kinds vt 

STSXIEO SCOPES A-T^IH r-ICTTJ^RES 
'rally <xw\. and ran Mi|>|ily I'l urd.'r atir wliiili w..y bi- d^'>iri-d. 

It iStcrpxitrupG in HO acraiiiied tliat iibjcctK ]ilarcit n-itliin the foiiis i>r llu' Ifiiscs, hi^rnine ai 
uct in tbeir gvisitiun as tlii' oIiJitIs Trmn which tlio ))ivtiiriv, arc taken; I'ai'li bnildini{, tree or 
main St a II dill II in Imid rrlii'f, Kit ill!! a realUatiun tu the lii'K nrvi-r bcriirc acvom|disIicd. A 

9W8 of Celebrated Places, Statnaij, Oriental Tableaux, &c., &c. 

E PUHUC OENERALLY. AND SCIliXTIflC tJRNTLF.MKX IX rAKTlCULAR, 
AR1-; lSVITi:i) TO EXAMIXK THE INVKXTIOX. 

C TI Ji I S T M ^ S 
NEW YEAirS GIFTS, 

rh will not only lie i>U'a<in|{ Init indii.-itive of ^uod taste, xliunld nut fail of calling earlir. On 
iliitioii Olid fur (ale at the 

Kew Bookstoie, 29 WestminBter street. 

SNOW & GEEENE. 



(L'ljfrn jfainiln ..^Ijoullj Dabc One ! 

,.Al't V.'i-Vy]/' •■■n i- f .1,1. i. .i,..«,. .1.1,1, 1,.. 

XJIl '■■■' 1 .;:,...-...i.l.-..-.,i„m. 

V- ..f.>r..„.;i,,--,l..,l.i..-...;.-..i. 




i;^h UU.} ! 



»v^ .^S^HM^^ #■ 11 -. 11. ■■'...■.■ ..I 1.. -.f th.-.!ii-:i i.i.-l- hiili 

(JT?*],,- " ^ ,,r.-.S ....— .-,...-.-■ ]...". .l...;.i ;..i...'.. tial.ili.. ..f th.. BjTl 
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|3r05j)edus for ^akm im. 

ADDRESS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS AND FRIENDS. ARRANGEMENTS FOR 

1858. INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBE. 

THE IIIIODK ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER in tiow about to enter upon its fourth year. It 
desiri."» M make the fnUnwing statomeiits to its Rubscribcrs und friends, and to the friends of 
Kducatiou whorevrr it may \^o. 

Its puhlicatinn was undertaken three years a};o, as an experiment, with many mi.<givinf;i» on the 
part of its frii.'iid'j. as to its ullimate .sucreNS. The fir>t year it was well >U!itiiined. The tca<hers 
and the families of Uho(h' Island came to its support wiMi a right good will. The subseription list 
rapidly increased until it exr^-edcd the expectations of its most sanguine friends. At the end of the 
year the ])ublisher found that it had actually /wi/i/ ift ij-ptniitii ! The second year it was not quite 
so well sustained. The teachers began to relax their etforts. Itx receiptn did not er/tuU the nvcesaary 
eriH'nuvs of its pnhUcation, Tlie thirtl year has been broken by changes in its niauagement. Some 
eause of complaint existed becan-e it was not furni>hed with regularity and iu season. Its sub- 
Bcription list, at the time the respnnsibiUty was assumed by the present publi.'«hcr, was not :»uificient 
to pay the expenses <»f paper and type-setting. It has been worthy of a more generous support. 
It has achicveil the reputation, whcre\er it has become known, t>f being a valuable, readable, prac- 
tical journal, adapted to the wants of the teacher and of the family. It is bO\iglit in exchange bv 
nearly every educational ])ublication iu the country, as well as by literary monthlies and newspa- 
pers in all parts of the land. Commendatory notices are now received, almost daily, from our 
exchanges and from teachers and educational men in all parts c»f the country. Says one: '* It 
stands near the head of our Educational Journals." Says another, a well known school superin- 
tendent : ** I have taken it from the lirst and shall ctmtinue to take it to the last. There is no 
Nchool journal which please-* me so well." 

The prcbent editor and publisher, assisted by the constant and cordial cooperation of the School 
Commissioner, teachers and other educational men of Rhode Island, and by writers from other 
Mtates, will endeavor to make the SrHuoi.M.\.STKH, for the euNuing year, as good a journal as it i^ 
in their power to furnish. 

Arrangements have been made for several series of original articles on topics intimately connect- 
ed with the school and the family. The journal will be adapted to the professional teacher, and, 
while this is constantly aimed at, the wants of the parent and the family will not be overlooked. 

We intend to make it a journal which shall be welcome wherever it goes — ^])rotitable, instructive 
and entertaining to cxery class of readers. 

We have now, dear friends, to call upon you ti» as>ist in sustaining the Sciuhilmamteii for the 
next year. By taking it yourself, and by inducing your friendi and neighbors to sub.>cribe for it, 
you will not only provide for yourself and them a monthly journal which wc cannot but hope will 
prove a welcome visitor, but you will be doing a good work in sustaining our State Rdurationnl 
Journal. The larg<'r the list of subscribers, the more money can be expended in iiD]iroving the 
journal. 

We have effected an arrangement with some of the leading publications of the day, Inith literary 
and educational, by which we are enabled to make to our Mibscribers the ftdlowing \ery liberal otTers ; 

We will furnish to single subscribers the Schoolmasti.b for one year for ^1 00 

The S«-iiooi.M\sTKli and the M \ss.\(1II*sktts Tk.\(1Ii;ii. a dollar Magaxine, for 1 iW) 

•• Conn. Com. SriiooL Jul UNAi., •• •• •• 1 (jii 

•• •• •» S'nnr.NT AXl) SlHOOLMATE. '• •• •• 1 61) 

** •• " AKTnrK*sIloMi:MAOA7,r>rK,atwodtdIar Ma.fa7.ine 2 2.> 

•• •• •» Peti;u.sox's Laiiiks' •* •• •• •• o 2,> 

•• •' " (4oih:y'h Ladies* DooK, a three " •• ...-..,. Z '}/> 

»♦ •* " Haki-eii's Maisazint., •' »» " 3 2;i 

" ** •• Ati.amk: M«»XTiii.Y, " »* •• 3.-^ 

" •• *• Kmiu-sox AM» Pi txam, " *• •• 3 50 

The SriioDLMASTi.K to clubs of 1.5 or more, each copy, 1o <'ents, ^sith one copy free to the 

person getting up the club. 
The EiJirATiiiNAT. Year nooK ryni I8.18 will be sent, ri)sTAtiE kkei:, to all subscribers to the 

ScHooi.MAsTKU. ou tlic roccipt of 'i*A cents iu postage slamp'*. .Vddrcss 

W3S<a:. -A.. I^OT^I^'y, Editor and Publlaliep, 

No. 9 'Washington Buildings, Providenoe, B. L 
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for the SchoolmMter. 

. iA English Etymoloffy* 



ince of the thorough etymology 
'English has been of Ittc cameit- 
. to many of our teachers. It 
inch study discovers unsuspcct- 
neaning in many familiar words, 
he wondrous power of our Ian- 
res greater skill in the use of it. 
: analysis of a weU known pas- 
as an illustration of this kind 

nans, countrymen, lend me your 

Cssar, not to praise him. 
len do lives after them ; 
; interred with their bones; 
ti Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Cfcsar was ambitious : 
was a grievous fault, 
f hath Cssar answered it.*' 

[7LIU8 C.S8AIL, Act III,, Scene 2. 

f, of these words are* invested 
miliar historical inter^^st. The 
me of them has undergone any 
^ in the lapse of time. They 
leen exalted nor degraded from 
ite. Most of them are short ; 
are Saxon in their origin. 

Ititude of other words expres- 
relations and their fitting emo- 
•ciated with home and the fire- 
lo Saxon tongue has given us the 
this oration. Side by side with 
aether/' « brother/' and "sis- 



ter," "friend" has come down to us from 
that remote past, when oppression knit the 
subject race more strongly together, and mu- 
tual love wms strengthened by common woet. 
•< Friend " wms originally a present participle 
of the verb •• frian," «• to love." Affection 
is regarded in this derivation as essential to 
true friendship. The termination "ing" has 
taken the place of this old participial form in 
•« nd "; though Spenser (F. Q. B. 1. Canto Tn. 
29.) has «« glitterand " for "glittering 
Supply the indefinite " some one " " friand, 
u e. "loving," and you have a friend. The word 
has the common English plural tcrminatioiL 
which was once peculiar to one of the Saxon 
declensions. 



i> 



ff 



To this conciliatory word Shakspcttre makes 
Antony add one which to Antony's fellow 
citizens was fuU of honor. To be a Roman 
was to be noble. " With a great sum," said 
the chief captain to Paul, " obtained I this 
freedom." "But I/' said the apostle vrith 
becoming self-respect, " was free bom." This 
form of address was therefore flattering. Our 
English word " Roman " comes to us through 
the Korman French — ^itself a descendant of 
the Latin, and therefore called a Romance 
language from the city where that ancient 
tongue was the vernacular speech. The third 
word of salutation was not less winning, 
" countrymen," partakers with me of nation- 
al privileges, honors, joys, and reverses. The 
speaker puts himself on the same footing with 
his hearers. This word " countrymen " is 
one of those hybrid words common in our 
tongue, in which one element is contributad 
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bj one language, another element by another 
Umguage. Th\u the Norman French giyfaus 
•• country ;** the Anglo Saxon giret us •* man;" 
the two together implying community of na- 
tional origin and abode. In Bhakspeare'a 
time, as now among thoae who nse English 
correctly, it was not thought necessary to pre- 
fix to the word the epithet <• fellow " to ex- 
press this social idea. It was left for those 
who take for one of their maxims, *< Our 
country right or wrong " to commit this bar- 
barism, by speaking of their **/ettow country- 
men.' 

The word ** country/' the first element in 
this complex word is from the French. In 
Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 
written before the English had assumed its 
present forms the foreign spelling is retained, 
«< contree." This Romance word has no im- 
mediate Latin ancestor. Its nearest Boman 
relatiye is the military term •• conterraneus/' 
applied to men of the same land. 

«• Lend me your ears," not give, but retain 
your contr(>l oyer your hearing and your as- 
sent. «Lend" and «*loan" related words, 
M in Folonius' address in Hamlet, 

<* Neither a borrower, nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend," 

haye this idea in common, the perpetuation of 
the right of the original owner of the thing 
lent. 

It may be remarked once for all, in respect 
to the sereral personal and possessire pro- 
nouns of this passage, "we," "you," ••your," 
••it," and ••their," that they come with very 
slight verbal change from that vigorous tongue 
which, contributing five eighths of the words 
in our language, gives us all those frequently 
occurring words which, expressing relation, 
furnish the essential elements of all our sen- 
tences. The Latin, the French, the German, 
and the Anglo Saxon, denote the organ of 
hearing br kindred words. ••Auris," ••oreille," 
••ohr/* '<ear," are so nearly alike as to suggest 
community of origin. 

••Icome" is Saxon; and so also is ''to 
bury." The latter expression, however, de- 
serves some attention, first, for its derivation 
and meaning, and secondly, for its form. Its 
Saxon form is •< byrgan," signifying prima- 
rily to put in safety, to conceal, and second- 



arily, to put into a grave. Its derivative noun 
in Saxon is •< buhr " or •• byhr," which will 
remind German scholars of ••Burg," "a castle," 
or ••stronghold," and will remind us all of com* 
mon terminations for the names of places, 
Edinburgh, Drybur^, Shrewsbury, Roxbury* 
The orator comes to put in a place of safety 
these mangled remains of Cesar. But whence 
originates the preposition ^* to " between these 
v^bs } The Saxon primitive •• byrgan " hat 
no such prefix, nor do the classical tongues 
exhibit such a construction in the simple in- 
finitive. Saxon etymology ofEiers the key to 
this form of expression. In all the Gothic 
languages verbs were declined as weU as con- 
jugpated, and relics of those dedensians still 
survive. They had one form for the nomina- 
tive and the accusative case. The latter 'after 
a verb required no intervening preposition. 
All instances of the immediate connexion of 
an auxiliary aud a principal verb as e, g, <• I 
shall go," •• I will speak," are illustrations 
of this construction. The dative of the in- 
finitive — a strict gerundive form like the Latin 
•• Ajnandum "^-ended in •< enne " in Saxon, 
and was preceded by the preposition •• to." 
The termination has been dropped, but the 
preposition is retained, and standing before 
the verb governs it as though ft were a nomu 
It need scaot^ly be remarked in this connex- 
ion that the practice of inserting a qualifying 
adverb between the preposition and the verb 
is forbidden by this theory of their mutual 
relation. Ca^sar is of course directly from 
the Latin. «• Not," •« a surty sort of word," 
as Home Tooke calls it, is contracted from 
••naught," itself a compound of ••no" and 
••aught," ••awhit," ••anything." 

•• To praise him." We praiee what we prise, 
and we prize that for which we either ask or 
give a price. These related words, derivatives 
from •• pris," the past participle of the French 
verb •• prendre," to take, because the price 
is that which is taken, show that a value, real 
or fictitious is attributed to that which we 
commend. 

One of the most frequently recurring 
words in our language is the definite article 
•* the," here prefixed to •• evil." In common 
with its relative •• that," it has received a cu- 
rious derivation, which, though seemingly 
fanciful, may be received until supplanted by 
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one more Batisfactory. There is a Saxon yerb 
u thean," meaning "to get," "to take." An 
object is defined by being taken out of its class. 
If a man is taken from among men in general 
he is rendered definite. Translate "take 
man" into Anglo Saxon, and you haye 
** thean man/' »'. e. the man. So " the eril " 
determines what evil is meant. 

The word "evil" is as uniyersal in the 
Gothic tongues, as the thing it denotes was 
oommon to those who spoke them. The Ger- 
man, " Ubel," the Anglo Saxon, <• Efel," are 
eridently the immediate connexions of our 
English " eril." But haye they a common 
source ? We can hardly be mistaken in sus- 
pecting that in the Hebrew " eyel," kindred in 
sound and in form, we haye a name for this 
mysterious principle which carries us back to 

" Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe." 

"Men," " do," "liyes" and "alter" are 
all words of Saxon origin, and almost of Sax- 
on form. " Liyes " contrasted with " hath " 
exhibits to us a form of the third person sin- 
gular, once pectiliar to the northern counties 
of England, but now common to all English 
Terbs except when the antiquated and solemn 
style adheres to the form ending in " th." 

From " good," a Saxon word, formerly 
written g6d is derived the name of that being 
in whom it dwells unmingled and supreme. 
" Is " and " oft " are Saxon, but " interred,'* 
comes to us througn the French " enterrer," 
from the Latin " in terra," " in earth," — and 
■hows the place of burial. 

Many of our particles were originally parts 
of yerbs. It is not altogether a fancifiil deri- 
yation which refers the uniting, binding 
preposition " with " to the imperative of the 
Anglo Saxon yerb "withan," "to join "; and 
Walter Scott was not far out of the way 
in his etymology, when he sustained his school- 
mate in his reply to the master's question, 
••What part of speech is 'with* r" ''A noun,'' 
said the boy. " You young blockhead," cried 
the indignant dominie, '• what example can 
you give of such a thing >" "I can tell you," 
cried little Walter, " there's a verse in the Bi- 
ble which says, «thcy bound Samson with 
withes.' " 



But we must hasten to close these illustra- 
tions. Passing by the words ••bones," — Sax- 
on, though probably related to the Greek, 
" baino," •• I go," or if not to that, to tha 
Saxon ••beon," to exist, ••if" from the Sax- 
on imperatiye ••gif," implying a concession 
of probability, "grievous" from the Latins 
•• gravis," heavy, a fitting description of sor- 
row, •• fault," through the French, " faute," 
from the Latin, ••fallo," ••I deceive," w« 
come to the picturesque word, •• ambitioua." 
We say •• picturesque " advisedly, for in thia 
word which comes to us through the French 
<• ambitieux " from the Latin •< ambitus," a 
" going round," we have a representation of 
the habits of the ancient and the modem office 
seekers. The solicitation of votes, the win- 
ning of popularity, the friendly greeting dic- 
tated by self interest alone, the secret ofiler 
bribes, the •• stumping the state"-Mdl of which 
reqidre a good deal of going round — and some- 
times not a little of tuminff rouml— had their 
counterparts in the old republics. They cer* 
tainly entitled a man to be called ambitioua ; 
and if they won him the rewards, they no less 
exposed him to the reverses of an anxious and 
busy politician. 



For th« SehoolnuMtsr. 
Goixiff Out and n^w^^^g Jn, 

BT MANPaiD. 

I heard a slow and solemn tread — 
'Twas like one marching to the dead ; 

I heard a bell peal forth the time 
Replete with death — the midnight chime ; 

And from my heart a sigh was given 
At the going out of Fifty-Seven. 

I heard a quick and hurried tread— 
'Twas not like one who mourns the dead ; 

I heard a voice speak thus to mp, 
••Replete with joy my reign shall be." 

Yet my strange heart was not elate 
At the coming in of Fifty-Eight. 



Laxiness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over a man so slowly and 
imperceptibly that he is bound tight bclore h« 
knows it. 
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For the 8cho<»liiiaiter« 

Mb. Editoii : 

I notice in the October number of the R. I. 
Schoolmaster, a little poem, entitled *< Lines 
bj Milton in his Old Age," accompanied with 
a note, in which it is said, that ** this produc- 
tion has been but lately discovered among the 
remains of the great epic poet — and was re- 
cently published in the Oxford edition of his 
works/' As for the accuracy of this latter 
statement, I cannot Touch ** from my own 
knowledge/' as I know of no Oxford edition 
of Milton containing this poem though there 
may be such ; indeed, four years ago, at the 
time these lines were first circulated in this 
country, with the aboTc heading and note, I 
was at some pains to inquire into the facts in 
the case, and was informed, on pretty good 
authority, that this poem really did close the 
Yolume of a late English edition of Milton. 

As to the former statement, that the poem 
was found among the remains of the ** great 
epic poet," I am quite certain of its incorrect- 
ness. The lines are known to be the effusion 
of an American muse, having been written by 
Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadelphia, and, by 
some strange hocus pocus, honestly or other- 
wise, seem to have trayelled to England and 
eome home again with great honors. There 
ia real merit in this poem, but aside from the 
posltiye proof we hare of its authorship, it is 
WtXil a matter of wonder, how any one, suffi- 
ciently familiar with the writings of Milton to 
undertake the editorship of his works, should 
have imagined for an instant that the author 
of " Paradise Lost " could have written these 
Hues. Taken as a whole and in many of its 
parts, the poem, beautiful as it is, has yet 
nothing Miltonic about it. Certain phrases, 
being quoted from Milton's prose, are the on- 
ly exception in this statement. Although 
Milton in several eloquent passages in his 
prose, writes very fully of himself, his per- 
sonal appearance, his blindness and its ef- 
fects ; and in his poems there is at least one 
passage, inspired in part, by his great afflic- 
tion — the opening of the Third Rook of Par- 
adise Lost, 

'*Hail holy Light! offspring of heaven, first 
bom ! " 

yet, it is always in a very different strain from 
that adopted by his fair counterfeit iathe 



lines before us. The setting, so to speak,— 
the halo — the spirit about these lines, is strong- 
ly marked with the sentimentalism of oux 
time. Milton could never have »et a poem 
in such a frame. He never did and never 
could have said, as in the third stanza 
here — 

" When friende pass by, my weakness shun,"— 

for he has left this tender record of his friends, 
that ** to this " (the sacredness resulting ikom 
his affliction) ** I ascribe the more tender assi- 
duities of my friends, their soothing atten- 
tions, their kind visits, their reverential obaer* 
vances. This extraordinary kindness, which 
I experience cannot be any fortuitous combi' 
nation ; and friends such as mine, do not sup- 
pose that all the virtues of a man are contain- 
ed in his eyes." (2d Defence of the People of 
England, pp. 239, 240. Bolin's edition of 
Milton's prose works.) This, though very 
tender and beautiful, is also manly, and has 
not a particle of the sentimental about it. 

Again, the first and last stanzas though 
very good «in their way" are strikingly 
un'Miltotiic* 

** I am old and blind," &c. 

I do not believe it within the bounds of lit- 
erary possibility, that John Milton could have 
made the above line and the two, immediately 
following, the key notes of a poem. So, toor 
the first line of the last stanza — 

•• Give me my lyre," — 

he would never have ended thus. 

I have written thus much upon the internal 
evidence that this poem is not a production of 
the great epic poet, because so many in the ab- 
sence of its real authorship, have been ready 
to attribute it to Milton, and seem also to re- 
gard its great merit an additional honor to 
his memory. Our genius seekers are quite 
too fond of bestowing such posthumous re- 
nown upon canonized poets and sages. This 
is a species of impudence of which our age 
needs a serious purging. Alexander Smith 
would be just as dear to those who admire himt 
if so many shallow reviews had not informed 
us that he is *< Shaketpearian in his imagery," 
which is of course a nonsensical falsehood ; 
and how many Byrons and Wordsworths 
we have seen in full bloom, during tha last 
twenty or thirty yean ! 
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We Kbould be a great deal more roodctt 
as vrcl! as a little oemet the tmtli. if our 
grandiloquent eiitiqucB of the new poets did 
not liken them— with a few gmiiis of advan- 
tage in favor of lAeir songs — to the classic 
singers whose works we have never read ! 
And is it too much to add, that our poetical 
education would be advanced quite as rapid- 
ly by the perusal and etud; of the time sp- 
prorcd masters of aong as by vapid udmira- 
tionfl which we are apt to get in the flaah- 
iag literature of the present day > 

Not with Blending the restrictions I have 
made of the lines before ua, coniidercd as a 
production of MUton, I would by no means 
detract from their mcrita. Tbej are really ■ 
very clever paraphrase of an eloquent passage 
from Milton's Second Defence of the People of 
England — the close of which is quotcdabove. 
I cannot better serve the readers of the School- 
muter than by giving the passage entire. 
Milton' B enemies, not his friends, had "point- 
ed at him as stricken by Ood's frown," on 
acconnt of his blindness; and sU sorts ol 
wordy insults were heaped upon him by the 
Tile writer in defence of the rof al cause. To 
which he replied inhi8"3tfi>(/'«o," by rela- 
ting what motives had governed him in under- 
taking again a defence of the people, and how 
in defence of the Truth he had lost his sight. 
He thcD says — ■■ Let then the raliunnialors of 
divine goodneaa cease to revile, or to make 
me the object of their BUperstitloui imaginings. 
Let them consider that my situation, such as it 
ii, ii neither an object of my shame or of my 
regret, that my resolutioiis are too Ann to be 
•haken, that I am not depressed by any sense 
of divine displeasure ; that on the other hand 
in the moat momentoui periods, I have had 
full experience of the divine laroi and protec- 
tion ; and that, in the solace and the strength 
which have been infuned into me from abovt, 
I have been enabled to do the nil] of God; 
that I may oftisjcr think on what He has be- 
etowed than on what He has withheld ; that, 
in short, I am unwilling to exchange my eon- 
■ciousness oF rectitude with that of any oth- 
er person ; and that I feel the recallccdon a 
treunred store of txanquiliiy and delight, 
But if the choice wereneccssary. Iwould, sir, 
prefer my blindness to yoim ; yonrs is a cloud 
tpread over the mind, which daikenilwlhthe 



light of reason and of conscience ; mine keepi 
f^m my view only the colored lurfhee of 
things, whileit leaves meat liberty to contem- 
plate the beauty and stability of virtue and 
truth. How many things are there besides, 
which 1 would not willingly ice ; how many 
which I must see against my will ; and how 
few which I feel any anxiety to see ! 

There is, as the apostle has remarked, a way 
to strength through weakness. Let me, then, 
be the most feeble creature alive, as long aa 
that feebleness serves to invigorate the ener- 
gies of my rational and immortal spirit; a* 
in that obscurity in which I am enveloped, 
the light of the divine preaence more clearly 
shines ; then in proportion as I am weak I 
shall be invincibly strong, and in proportion 
as I am bUnd I sliall more clearly see. Oh I 
that I may thus be perfected by fecblencMi 
and irradiated hy obscurity 1 And indeed, in 
my blindness I enjoy in no inconsiderable de* 
gree, the hvor of the Deity, who records me 
with more tenderness and compassion in pro- 
portion as I am able to behold nothing but 
himself. Alas ! for him who insults me, who 
maligns and merits public execration 1 Foi 
the divine law not only shicldi me &om in- 
jury, but almost renders me too aacred to at- 
tack; not, indeed, somuch&omtheprivation 
of my sight, OB from the overshadowing at 
those heavenly wings which seem to have oe- 
cosioned this obscurity, and which, when os- 
cosioned, he is wont to iUuminate with on in- 
terior light more predotis and more pure." 

2(f D^mtt of lia Ftople of Etigbmi. 

It will be seen &om this extract what ample 
materials Elizabeth Lloyd had for her vcrioi 
and how well she baa used them. The beau- 
ty also of these paragiapbi £rom Milton taken 
in connection vrith the circumstances of their 
eomposition will imprew one more than any 



BeOourteoua. 



Good nature is tbe baois of courtesy, la. 
courtesy must be the basis of all true polite- 
ness and refinement. The rule may be a good. 
one to " assume a virtue, if we have it not," 
but courtesy as we have said before, cannot be 
assumed with any luccess. We all have the' 
f em 0f il, but in aaaj U ilsnben "^ixaiuj^.. 
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a life time, and in others it is OTerwhelmed in 
early life, by untoward circumstances. Still 
it may be cultiyated and in time be made a 
{Principle of action. Unless this can be done, 
the individual must content himself with less 
refined society than that to which he or she 
aspires, for refined society will not tolerate 
oncourteousness of disposition, nor accept 
mere external politeness in lieu of it. Society 
is correct in their distinctions, and those who 
are aggriered at their social position had bet- 
ter ask themseWes whether we haye not fur- 
nished the key to the difficulty under which 
they labor. — Botton Herald* • 



for th« Schookaattcr. 
Dqnt ba Orosa. 



•• I wisn I could go to Willie's school, 
mother." 

** Why so, my son — ^you have a good school 
now, and you are not advanced enough to en- 
ter Willie's tchooL" 

*• I know it, mother, but my teacher is so 
croM to me ; he calla me a • htockheadt a 'yoirn^ 
rosea/' and a good many other names, and to- 
day, when I was laughing at something funny, 
he told me if I did not stop he would * fling 
me out of the window.' " 

Ko wonder little Charley was tired of go- 
ing to school to be called by such names, but 
it is a wonder to us that any teacher who is 
in the habit of making use of such language 
to his scholars, should be allowed the charge 
of a schooL 

Charley was not a bad boy ; he was full of 
life and fiin, and at his age — nine years — it 
was no easy matter for him to sit through two 
long sessions a day, and remain perfectly qui- 
et, especially when his quick eye detected 
some roguery going on in the room. 

Hard names from a school-mate, though 
unpleasant, are entirely different from hard 
names from a teacher, or any one to whom 
the child is accustomed to look up with re- 
ipect. Such words to him are like the elec- 
tric shock, causing the whole frame to quiver. 
But words of kindness and sympathy will 
make him a captive at wilL 

There is nothing more pleasing to a child than 
to be noticed with kindness by his superiors. 
33us the child has a right to expect from his 



teacher — the one under whose influence he is 
the greater part of the day, and much of 
whose character will enter into and form s 
part of the character of the child. 

Wc well remember the surprise we felt some 
years since, upon hearing the language quoted 
above, from a teacher with whom we had been 
on terms of friendship — it lessened our esti- 
mate of his character, and we could no longer 
esteem one who was addicted to such a habit. 



Toot the School nuwter. 
Splendid. 



If words were permitted to speak for them- 
selves, what a complaint would be heard from 
them, of banishment from their proper place 
and misuse by well-disposed persons. No 
one has more cause for complaining than the 
word Splendid. 

In ancient times, this word was derived 
from the Latin, an ancient and honorable 
source. From the same family came glorious, 
sublime, exceUent, ddectable, superfine, deli- 
cious ; all, once, honored and respected words, 
but now, like modem Spanish grandees, de- 
prived of everything except their empty titles. 

Splendid is applied to dress, to men* to a 
house, a tree, a story, to roads, to the weath- 
er, to horses, to all sorts of animals possessing 
beauty or grace, to household furniture of all 
kinds, particularly to pianos and pictures, 
carpets and marble tables, to anything beau- 
tiful, pretty, good, rich, nice, excellent, graoe- 
ful, useful, superior, appropriate, bright, 
sparkling, witty, ingenious, superb, pleasing, 
pleasant, charming. It is, briefly, a univer- 
sal ac^ective, which may be used as freely 
as the common-place remarks on the state of 
the weather, and generally with no faore ef- 
fect than they, while it is not at alliiecessary, 
as they may be, to help in filling up a bare page 
of note paper or to enrich the conversation of 
a dull company. 

We forbear giving examples, as better thsn 
we can adduce may be obtained by any who 
listen to the small talk in the parlor or in the 
dining-room. Perhaps some one may be as 
much shocked as we were once* to hear a 
** finished " young lady speak^ at the dinner 
table, of •* a splendid ^roxi^io." 
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Tub Po and the l^ii b^re together re- 
corded the tvpnla aud eipenciicm of many 
ccnturicB, and to theu joint agency we are 
mainly indebted for the bicisings of ciTQiia- 
tioQ. UowcTcr, it is not our protent iatcii- 
tion to disFHsa the effects produced by IbMC 
great moral engines, but briuSy to trace the 
history of one of them — the Pen — and, by 
comparison, abow the lupeciority of the nia- 
teriaU used, M well as the rapidity and per- 
fection of their coDcUuctian, at the preienc 
time, in contract with preriooa agea. 

Ai long u people wrote upon tables Mier- 
ed with wax, they were obliged to u«e m ttyle 
or bodkin made of bone, metiil or some other 
hard sabatance ; but when they began to write 
with colored liquids, they employed ft recd ; 
after which qnilla and feathera came in fash- 
ion, tbeae ttnallj giving way la metals — steel, 
not odIj from ita •daptkbUitj, but from its 
cheapness, being the great speciality for this 
purpose. 

Hie earliest pens, s«eh as were used for 
writing on papyma with a fiaid ink, appear 
to haTe been made of reeds. In our tranala- 
tiona of the Old and New Testammti, the 
word pn refera either to an iron ttyl», used 
with wax tablets, or to a rtti — qoiUa not hav- 
ing been introduced earlier than the filth cen- 
tury. It is uncertain what particular kind of 
lecd was used for making pens, but it is de- 
aciibed as a small, bard, round cane, about 
the site of a large swan's quilL The supply 
of these reeds wai obtained from Egypt, Cai- 
ro, in Asia Uinor, and Armenia. Chordin 
and Tonmefort describe a kind of reeds used 
for pesu tn-Perna. These reeds are collected 
near the shoraa of the Persia Gulf, whence 
they are sent to Tarioua parts of the Bast. — 
Alter being cut, they arc deposited for some 
months under a dunghill, whoi they assuiae 
■ mixed black and yellow color, acquire a 
fine polish and a considerable degree of hard- 
neai, and the internal pith dries up into a 
membrane which is easily detached. Heed 
peiu are still in use, and they suit the Arabic 
character better than quill or metal pena. — 



The Arab, in writing, places the paper upon 
bis knee, or upon the palm of his left hand, 
or upon a dozen or more pieces of paper at- 
tached togethK at the four conicra, and re- 
sembling a thin book, which he rests on his 
knee, 'ITie ink niwd i^ Tery ihirk and Eummy. 
Although the quills uird for pens arc chief- 
ly from the goose, those from the swan and 
crow are much eitccmed ; end, besidea these, 
the ostrich, turkey snd other birds occasion- 
ally coutribote to the lupply. Most of the 
goose -qui lis manu&ctured arc from the Nelb- 
cilanda, Germany, Ituiain and Poland. Be- 
fore the general introduction of metallic pena, 
as many as twenty-seven million quilla had 
been receiTcd in Great Britain, from St. Pe- 
tersburg, in a tingle year. Some idea of the 
number of geese required to keep up such a 
supply may be judged of from the I'aet that 
each wing preduces about five good quilla, 
and that by careful management a goose may 
afford twenty quills during a year. As thej 
come from the bird, quills are covered with ■ 
membrane, and are tough and aoft, to that 
they will not make a dean slit ; they are alao 
opaque, and the vascular membrane adherei 
strongly to the interior surface of the barrel. 
These detects are got rid of and the quills pre- 
pared for market by the operationj of the 
quill-dressing, or quiO-ifutrMng, They ara 
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fint nsEorted, accordmg to the length and 
thickness of the burel, into printtt, MoonA 
and pinion: They are then clarified by the 
removal of the membranoui akin, for which 
purpose they are plunged for a *hort time into 
hot BHod, the heat cauaing the onter ikio to 
crack and peel off— its remoral being facili- 
tated by scraping with a ahaip imtnunent. 
At the same time the internal membrane be- 
comes Bhrirelled up, and ialla down toward 
{he point of the quilL The eflect of the heat 
ia also to consume or dry up the oily matter 
of the quill, and tho* to render tba barrel 
transparent. Thii proceas, which i* often re- 
peated many timea, is called d¥tehmg, proba- 
bly from the ciicumstsnce of its flnt having 
been adopted in Holland. The heat lequiies 
regulalipn, or the barrel would be injured; — 
but the effect of the process it to giTe to the 
DajTcln the color of fine, thin horn, or an im- 
pure white. In some cases a uniform yellow 
hue ia produced by dipping them in diluted 
nitric acid ; this proceas alao hardens them. 
Quills may also be hardened by steeping for 
a few minntet in alnm-wMer, at ■ boiling 



temperatuie. The qmUt having been dietied 
and Snishcd, a portion of the barb ia stripped 
off, so as to occupy less room in packing, 
when they are counted in bundles, packed, 
and are ready for the merchant. Besides the 
above, there are several other methoda of man- 
ufacturing or dreaaing quilla. 

While quill pens were in Togae, the occu- 
pation of ■ pen-cutter, or maker, waa one of 
considerable importance ; not one in five of 
those who used pens, could make one ; and 
acarcely a quarter of a century has elapsed 
■inoe a certain house, in Shoe-lane, London, 
disposed of over 6,000,000 qaiU peiu per an- 
num. It waa alao quite common at that ' 
time to cut the barrels of qnills into sCTinl 
pens, each being affixed to handles when used, 
as is now done with metallic pens. 

From the goftening of the qniD pen by the 
ink, and the «eBr of the points by friction, 
frequent mending was required, or very bad 
writing was the result. The firat attempts to 
render pens more durable consisted in aiming 
the nibs with metallic pMtits. Pen* were also 
constructed of hom* tortoiae and ottwr«tis 
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iEDt of the clutieit]r and freedain 
nqoiied to give eaw in writing. 
All theu diiBcultieB tie readily 
OTercDine by the use of a well- 
constructcd iteel pen. From the 
natuie of the metal, when pnq>- 
erly tempered, the tenubiUtj is 
regulated bf the will of the oper- 
ator It diiehargea the liquid 
promptlv and in erery reapeet is 
undoubtedly the moat desirable 
roateiial adapted to the purpoae. 
In an economical point of new., 
the effect ii also moat striking. A 
jewel pointed gold pen costs more 
than five hundred steel pens. Al- 
lan ing each of the latter to con- 
ttnne m use for one week^we oft- 
en use one a whole month — it will 
take about ten years to consume 
them It is, undoubtedly, utterly 
impossible to find the indindnal 
that erer used a single pen, of any 
kind, one-third of that time. 

The first notice that we find of 
steel pens for writing la in 1808, 



and also of glass — the nibs in some 
eases being formed of precious 
stones. Probably this last opera- 
tion was first practised some forty 
years since. The bora and shell 
pens, after bnng cut in shape, 
were softened in warm water, 
when small pieeea of diamond, 
mby, etc., were imbedded intothe 
points by pressure. Thin pieeea 
of gold or other metal have also 
been attached to the tortoise shell. 
The modem gold pen has its points 
tipped with rhodium, iridium, or 

rabies and other jewel* are em< 
ployed. Fena have alio been made 
of palladium, gold and silver al< 
by, silrer, and other prenona 
metals ; being pointed as aboTe, 
and as the ink cannot act upon 
them, they are almost indestruct- 
ible by ordinary usage. They, 
however, are very costly, easily 
liable to injury from accident, and 
ht many cases are entirely deflo. 
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when Mr. Wise, of London, conitincted bu> 
rel-pcn* of tliat metal, mounted in a bone case 
for cuTTiDgui the pocket. Theae pen* were 
eipendve, and not verjr •aceeuful ,' tliejr 
however lened a good pnipoee, by opeqlng 
the way fbl » better article. About the yeai 
1S22, Mr. Qillott, of Birmingham, England, 
whohadlongexpeTunentedinthe manafkcture 
of iteel pern, became so racceaiful in their 
production, that he at once determined oi 
making them an article of commerce. Thf 
lime wai moit propitioui ; • demand waa read' 
ily created , and from that moment the manU' 
fiuture became an important acceaMry to thi 
owfiil Euta. Birmingham it the great work' 
•hop for steel pcm ; many Sima 
are now engaged in the huiineaa, 
and from the adaptation of ma- 
chinery the product* have not only 
been greatly perfected, but thei' 
coit ha* been reduced in the tatio 
of a groHB now to a single pen 
(brmerly. It i> stated that during 
the year 1851 OTer SOO.ODO.OOO 
Iteel pen* were made in Birming- 
ham, and that 300 tuna of metal 
wa* required for their eonatruc- 
tion. 

About the year 1810, steel pens 
htTing become in considerable de- 
mand in this country, and the fact 
of their almost universal adoption 
being already apparent, the cupid- 
ity of certain parties was excited, 
•nd they resolved to present steel 
JMB* tt 'home mannbctuie tbi the 



public favor. The first effort wu 
by a company in Uassacliu^Glti, 
who perfected some &ir spccimeu 
for that euly day ; but, owing to 
inexperience and the abMcee of 
proper tools, tool-makers, and s 
knowledge of alilting, Un^erinf 
and finishing, their products lack- 
ed unifbimlty of qnality; thai 
the enterpriM failed. Soon afttr, 
two or three of the principal desl- 
en in stationery in thia city ex- 
perimented in ited pen mannfac- 
tnre. We remember one of tbo 
who commenced operations ia 
Brooklyn, and who. after expend- 
ing some $IS,000, followed in Ike 
wake of the Eaatem company.'— 
Another erected his works in New Jersey, 
and fin some months battled manfully ftt 
succesa; finally, he "felt" he moct fbDaw 
his illuttrioua predeceaaora. The late C C. 
Wright, long known as a prominent engravet 
and die-*inker, made a most atrenuous effort 
to permanently establish this manu f acture.— 
Through bi* infiuenoe, aided by J. C. Bsnett, 
since well known a* the treaauter of Burton'* 
Theatre, a company waa formed, and a cajttt- 
al amounting to 9200,000 expended. A large 
factory wa* erected on Fifth atreet, in this 
city, the most approved machinery, and fix- 
ture* procured, operationa commenoed, and 
ten or twelve varieties of pen* produced.many 
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Ii«iii of excellent quality ; yet notwitli- 
dmg the impetui with which the mffaii 
*t«rled, it met witjk no better am 
, those before mentioned. We leun of 
npts to reinicitate the busineH until 
', when some Birmingham men, who 
led to be expert*, induced certun eaplt- 

■ in New Jeriey to "try their money" 
le operation. One after another, two oi 
: companiei expended large amounts, 

with no better peetmiair reaulta than 
before been arriTad at. 
vfaftblj HkCM latter bilmet were eautad 
> by the made of buuneia management 

by imperfection* in the manufacture. In- 
1 of giving their product* originality, the 
Im aimed only to duplicate the ahapei 
bade maika of the Engljih pent. As in 
Md iron and many other prodneti, the 
pi eapitaliati were bound to underaell 
dtfve the other* out of the trade. HaT- 

■ great advantage in the price of labor, 
(ndwai readily accompliabed; and when 
narket wai again clear of impedimenta, 
would bring forward an inierior article 
nuch increaaed price, and thui make good 

loaaea. Thi* mode of operating hat fin- 
be«n "played out." Daring the lait 
yeari not only baa the acme of excel- 



lence been produced in the manufacture of 
American ateel peni, but their decided enpe- 
tioritj 1* rapidly checking importation*, thu* 
diatribuling among our own people over ono 
million dollar* per annum that formerly went 

Thi* national triumph hoi been accompliab- 
ed by a number of able and apirited indiiid- 
ual*, who anociated themaclvea together, ao- 
cording to the Qenenl Manufacturing Law of 
New York, under the title of " The Waih. 
ington Medallion Fen Company." They com- 
menced operationa by erecting a aubatandal 
factory on Thirty-seventh itreet, between 
Seventh and Eighth avenuea, in this city. — 
After aecnring ■' competent artisans," they, 
at an early day, diacovered the rock on which 
all their predecesaora were wrecked— adher- 
ence to Engliah *tylei and trade-mark*— 
which necessitated a competition in the mark- 
et at the prices at which English pens wen 
offered; pie«cnted no new feature to the con- 

«•, they could not attract the notice of 
the interests of the merchants. To aail clear 
of this rock the efforts of this Company were 
directed. Adopting the principle that variety 

t a necessity with the consumer — but, on 
the contrary, uajormity in excellence and de- 
signation would more certainly meet the great 
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public derire — it iutitaUd thoTougb ezperi- 
menti vith all known ityle* of Bt«el peni, I 
and made aeveral enttrclf new ihapes, with I 
the Tiew to ascertam what ahape would pro- 
duce the molt natural and generally agreeable 
Mtion. With this Tiew, and after fliUy six 
montha devoted to expehmenti, they perfect- 
ed a pen of unrivalled ihape and excellence — 
to protect which troin in&ingement they adopt- 
ed a> a trade-mark a medallion head of AVaah- 
Ington ; thia ii secured by letters patent, and 
U stamped on every pen. Thus IV1II7 eora- 
prehending the underlying principles of this 
important branch of manufactures, and bold- 
ly nrikiiig out a new path in Accordance with 
them, this company has firmly planted thia 
new interest on American soil. 

In our perambulation! a short time since 
we visited this establishment. Finding the '■ 
tnanufacture much more eitenaive and intri- 
cate than we bad supposed, while at the same 
time it was cieecdingly intercaling, we deter- 
mined to present our readers with a pictorial 
description. 

There ore about twenty aepatate operations, 
several of which are distinct trades, in the 
manuIactUTe of a steel pen ; each of these de< 
partments require • master workman at its 



head. W* win ende«TDr to follow the pro- 
cess as pursued at the establishment of tlie 
Washington Medallion Pen Company. The 
pens progress through the factory in "lots"of 
about one hundred gross. Each "lot" ii 
accompanied by « ticket, on which is record- 
ed all the operations and other remarks dot- 
ing their progress. Thai when a lot is finish- 
ed, although it haa been from twenty to thir- 
ty days in the course of manufkctnie, the date 
each process was performed, the names of tlw 
operatives in each trade, together with the 
weight of the lot, are recorded. Am we pn- 
cecd the great value of this system will be 
made apparent. 

The steel is reoeWd at the &ctory in sheetij 
after being cut in strips of the desired ditaoi- 
sions, it is immersed in '■ pickle," a weak so- 
lution of acid, to remove scales and dirt. It 
is now aubject to the rolling process which is 
accomplished by being passed between chilled 
rollers until it acquires the requisite thinness. 
Thus an ugly blnck plate of steel la tmnifomi- 
ed into delicate metallic ribbons, beautifully 
bright and supple, so as to more about on the 

< bands like nothing we can think of but twin- 

' ing snake*. 

These ribbons of steel are taken to one of 
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Qm long room* in tlie upper story. These 
rooms are filled with drops and presM* { be- 
loTe each machine h female operative b seated. 
&• in all steel pen factories, (here is ibiui- 
dance of light; and wannth, Tentilation and 
cleanliness are fully attended to. The work 
U admirably fitted for females, as It is light 
and wholesome, and requirea that delicate 
■nanipnlation and attention for which the sei 
[a temktkable. 

Tt» machines for cutting out, pierdng, 
r^amg and slitting ue small ptcsaei In wbich 
the power i> derived from the screw and lever ; 
the manner of operating them will be under- 
stood bj obserrtng the^Llluacnition*. In cut- 
ting out, the pnnch is affixed to the end of 
the screw ; the die, with tn opening In which 
tbe plinch fits with the greatest nicetj, ia on 
tha bed immediately beneath the punch. A 
ribbon of steel is adjusted on the die, the 
piQsdt brought down by a smart pull a1 
Iner, and the blank, or bit of steel suitable 
lot m pen, falls into a receptacle underni 
lUa manipolatioD requiics core to avoid 
mate, as also attention tn observing that the 
die and punch remain in perfect order. Not- 
Withatanding these precantiona, a skilUtll op- 
erator has been known to cut out 300 gross— 
that ia, 13,200 blank*— in a iiagle day. 



After being weighed in lota of about one 
hundred gross, the blanks are taken to th« 
piercing presses. This operaCian is perfonned 
I precisely the same manner as the cutting 
itt i only, instead of a band of steel, the op- 
'Btive has to place into the tools the small 
blank," of tbe dimeniiona of a pen. Thia 
process perforates the pen at the top of the 
aUt. 

Until this last mentioned process the ateel 
bM retained some portion of its elasticity, 
which it now becomes necessary to remove, 
OS In several of the following operation* it 
must be entirely devoid of temper, and as pli- 
able as lead. To accomplish this the Wn"\t 
are token to the muffle room. Themufflesan 
large circular ovens as depicted by the engra- 
ving. The blanks mingled with carbon, an 
placed in iron boxes, which are put into the 
muffle and subjected to a uniform red heat of 
twenty-four hour*, when they are token out 
and allowed to cool — thus the annealing la 
perftetly aocompliahed. 

The next opcratiou is stamping; ^a it 
done by drop presaet. The device or ttmp 
is affixed to the bottom of the hammeri'tlw 
blank ia placed on a bed of aoft ateel. The 
hammer is worked by the foot, thus leaving 
the honda ftee to place and lemoTe the blaaka. 
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There are two itampingi — the lint the por- 
tnit of Waabington ; the tecond, the tnde 
mark, '• Wuhington Medallion Fen ; patent- 
ad tB£6." 

Tho TBising or shaping proceM comei next 
In order. This is done on preisn similar to 
those used in cutting out. The die has the 
•hape of the pen sunk into it, and the punch 
li a foe simile in relievo. This operation shapes 
tilt pen as seen when in oie. When it is com- 
pleted thcj are again taken to the muffle for 
lurdening. This ii effected by plunging them 
In bulk, after having been subjected to aprop- 
«r degreeof hcat,intoanoilbath. After drain- 
ing thej are immeraed in a chemical solution 
to remoTc the oil, scales and dirt, and then 
put in t«TolTing cans QUed with taw dtut, for 
the purpose of cleaning the steel perfectly — 
which done, they are ready fat tempering. 

The tempering is a prooeu requiring great 
■kill and eipcrirace, as it is a nice point to 
determine, by the color, the exact moment the 
desired elaaticit; is attained. The apparatus 
naed for this purpose is an iron cylinder or 
barrel which is revolved over an open furnace 
with a coke flre, and reminds one of a coffee 
naating machine. One end of the barrel i 
While it is routed he mast w k 



man ponn in a batch of pens, which he r^n- 
lates during the operation, occasionally with- 
drawing a few on a spoon to examine thiA ; 
at tlie proper moment they are tamed out on 
metallie tnya and cooled as speedily as poaii- 
ble. 

The scouring i« done in a series of can* of 
the capacity of about a half linahel eadlj 
these are affixed to a shaft with pulliea ; tkt 
pens with a mixture of aand, are incloaed h 
the can* ; the shaft i* then rotated at a vdo«- 
ity of atwnt thirty revolutiona a minnte. b 
a few hour* tbey become perftetly white sad 
clear when they are ready for giindtng. 

In grinding, each pen la held in a pair of 
pincets, specially mmitructed, for a few sh- 
onda, againit a rotatiiig emety wbeeL Hn< 
another rapid and most dexterona p r oc es s i* 
observable. A tivy of pens being placed moil 
conreniently to the grinder, one of them ii 
caught in the left hand; it is then fixed in tht 
pincers ; a momentary Mas is heard a* it is 
held Bgdnst the revolving wheel, and with a 
tail the pen is Jerked out among those which 
have gone through the operation. Each pm 
requires two grinding*, one longitudinal and 
the other eroaawise that the nib* may not 1m« 
heir due claatlei y 
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ing ii the next operstioD ; it U done 
Tessea, the utme w those used for ikU- 
tc. The sUt u mnde by inenns of ■ 
or wedge, with a Sat side fixed to the 
C the piea*. the deacendlng screw of 

liBB also a chisel or cutter, which very 
■tely corresponds with the former. The 
■ slitting of the pen will bo found, on 
insideration, no easy task. Let those 
Egard it otherwise take B pair of seis- 
nd try the experiment with a piece of 

lead, and look what a gaping, wedgc- 
leituic there will be. Compare this for 
lent, with a steel pen, which requires 
pressed on the thumb nail to show that 
it, and (he contrast will be fully sppa- 

And yet, so sharp 
eely tenipercd t^ the 
{ tool, and so accu- 

is the plBca of the 
Etermined by means 
uard, that a girl can 
' pat it in a wrong 
in 1 and a pen slit 
nicr is of 
So per- 
I the slit that it ad- 
if no improTerocnt. 
iigh now complete in 

BCTeral other proces- 
e to be gone through 

they are ready for 
irkct. Slitting leaves 
' on the point — ihero- 
oUthing is necessary, 

is done in the revol- 



a theci 



., the 






King the saw-dust of 
■ood. When remov- 
m this dust thcj are 
jht as silver. In this 
ion they arc agniu 
1 the tempering b^r- 
it this time to culuc 
inie them ; th?y are 
■d to remain but a 
omenls, during which 
[heir former temper- 
not affected. After 
Lng, the peni are var- 
1. The solution used 
is purpose is peculiar 



therefore secret. In this solution the pens 
■re inuncrsGd, and subsequently exposed to 
cCioD of the open air to dry the Tomish. 
Ai the pens have a tenilcney to stick together, 
the workmen exhibit no little dexterity while 
ling and moving them abont at this stage 
of the process ; for, not only are the pens ef- 
fectually BcpBtDlcd and scattered, but not one 
allowed to fall to the door. 
On the completion of the vnrnishinR, the 
pens are taken to the wnrcrooms for infpcc- 
and assorting. In this process it is in- 
tended to reject every pen that has been dam- 
aged In the numerous manipulations it bos 
gone through, and in either of which it is lia- 
ble to fatal injury. The inspection U an ez- 
laive operation, for. besides the supcrBcial 
sminalion, each pen must have its temper 
itcd, and the slit proven by springing on 
the thumb nail. At this establishment thet« 
lo "seconds ;'■ the least inaccuracy re- 
jects the pen, and thu rejection is linal. It is 
thrown aside for scrap steel. Other manu- 
facturers sell their seconds at about twenty- Htc 
^ent less than the usual prices, but this 
company have determined to sell none but 
perfect pens. After the best pens ate stleet- 
■ut they arc counted, laid in piles with 
great iPgularily, put in boxes holding one 
gross each, labeled and seated, and arc then 
ready for the market. 

We were shown a necessary apiicndage to 
the steel pen, at the works of the Washington 
Medallion I'en Company, which although not 
a steel pen, is so closely allied to it that we 
make a passing note of it. It is a newly in- 
vented i«n holder, which we are informed hai 
been patented under the title of the Wishiog- 
ton Medallion Pen-holder. It is briefly de- 
scribed by stating that it diftcrs &om off 
other metallic pen-holders in this respect — it 
receives and holds the pen firmly, and in a 
perfectly proper position— straight with the 
handle, an ths outaiila of the barrel or tube ; 
whereas, all other metallic penholders are so 
constructed as lo make it necessary for the 
heel of the pen to he slack into the tube, 
whereby pens are usually improperly held, and 
with difficulty removed. 'When a pen la ad- 
justed in this new holder, pea and holder pre- 
sent the appearance of bting one ^icci of 
steel, so i>^ifee;iy ore they adapted lo each 
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The peculiarity of this art, as compared 
with almost all others, is this : the quality of 
the product does not in any degree depend 
upon the regular machinery of the establish- 
ment. In nearly all other mechanic arts, the 
product is characterized by the quality of the 
machinery used, whereas, in this peculiar art, 
the machinery, although the most perfect of 
its kind, plays only a secondary part, being 
used simply to operate the tools with which 
the various processes are performed— the tools 
being put in or attached to the presses and re- 
moved at pleasure. Upon the make and per- 
fect truthfulness of the tools depend the 
quality of the pens. The tools are manufac- 
tured on the premises by artists known as pen- 
tool makcrii. These tool makers rank in Bir- 
mingham as the best mechanics in England, 
and command higher wages than any other 
mechanics in that country. They are the 
chiefs of their shops — ail the work being per- 
fdrmed under their charge and responsibility. 
They are constantly on the watch lest the 
tools get dull, or break, or in some way be- 
come imperfect, and require repairing or mak- 
ing anew — for it must be remembered that it 
is steel tools cutting steel, not steel tools 
cutting wood, cloth, or leather. Hence it is, 
that the art is a difficult one. And without 
that which we pay for liberty — eternal vigi- 
lance — the steel pen cannot be made perfect, 
as a set of tools perfect in the morning may be 
doing imperfect work before noon. Another 
necessity of this peculiar business Is that It re- 
quires for its successftd prosecution a constant 
supervising throughout the various trades, 
that work may pass regularly through all the 
numerous processes, from the ** cutting' out " 
of the ** blank " to the inspection, assorting 
and boxing. The least neglect on the part of 
a general superintendent and the wheels get 
clogged, and the system deranged, and ruin 
soon ensues. 

In nine of the numerous operations pursued 
in this manufacture, each pen has to be singly 
handled by the operative. All of these oper- 
ations are performed by females, who, by 
practice, acquire great celerity in their move- 
ments ; for in this as in various other mechan- 
ical manipulations, the finger is quicker than 
the eye. The education of the hand in some 
trades is a more important matter than would 



appear at first sight. If the reader erer 
watched the type-founder as he pours the 
melted metal into the little steel matrix with 
one hand, with the other touches a spring, 
closes the orifice, swings the mould upward 
in a way of his own, touches the spring and 
releases the newly made metal letter, be wqjold 
understand the peculiar readiness which the 
fingers acquire by constant practice. The 
twisting and straightening the cottons for 
candles, the rolling up of a cigar, the pasting 
of labels on pen or match-boxes, are all oper- 
ations which simple as they appear, are not 
easily acquired and only by application. 

This Company employs about one hundred 
operatives, about three-fourths of whom are 
females ; their business Is rapidly increasing, 
and, from present appearances ere another 
year their operations will be quite as extensive 
as the largest Birmingham manufactories. 

Our first experience with the Washington 
Medallion Pen was from a few samples pro- 
cured at the exhibition of the American In- 
stitute in October last. We found them very 
superior, and since that time they have been 
universally adopted throughout the establish- 
ment. Many friends who liave tried them 
coincide In opinion with us. They are really 
a most excellent writing pen and as they are 
of American manufacture, it Is to be hoped 
they will supercede all others for home con- 
sumption. 



The Day la Done. 

BY B. W. LOMOPBLLOW. 

The day Is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night. 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 

I see the lights of the village 
Oleam through the rain and mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o>r me 
That my soul cannot resist. 

A feeUng of sadness and longlng,- 
That Is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come read to me some poem ! 
Some simple and heart-fblt lay, 
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That Rhall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
"Wlioae distant foot-steps echo 
Through the corridors of time ; 

For like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life's endless toil and endeavor. 
And to-night I long for rest. 

But read from some humbler poet. 
Whose songs gushed from his heart. 
As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 

Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease. 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice. 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day. 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away. 



The School of St. Cjr,* 

BY PROF. JAMBS B. AMQBLL. 

Madame dc Maintcnon ** was one day solici- 
:ed by Mndamc dc Brinon, an Ursuline nun, 
JO aid her and a sister of her order in main- 
iaining a school, which they had founded at 
Montmorency, for the education of girls. She 
It once sent her some pupils, the children of 
K>0T parents, and paid for their ivpport. She 
risitcd them often and became so deeply in- 
crested in their welfare, that she wished them 
;o be nearer Versailles. She rented a house 
It KucU, presented the scholars with clothing 
ind furniture, and moreover called in thepea- 



*Thc following extracts from an article in the North 
imerican Beview for October, 1857, are inserted here 
17 permiMion of the author. 
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sant children of the neighborhood, and gaye 
them such instruction as they were fitted to 
receire. 

*< The expenses of the institution were soon 
so great, that she called on the king to assist 
her. She set forth so clearly the wants of his 
noblemen's daughters, that he at once com- 
plied with her request. He had just purchas- 
ed the estate of Noisy to enlarge the park of 
Versailles. He ordered the school to be re- 
mored to the castle of Noisy, which was to 
be adapted to its new use by an outlay of 
thirty thousand liyres. One hundred girls 
were to be supported there at his expense. 
The scholars were transferred from Kucil to 
their new home in February, 1684. There 
they found a pleasant garden, laid out by Le 
Ndtre, spacious halls, and a beautiful chap- 
el, on which the Pope bestowed some relics of 
Sainte Candide. The classes were called the 
red, the g^reen, the yellow, and the blue, from 
the color of the ribbons which they wore in 
their hair and at their waists. They devoted 
quite as much time to needle- work as to study. 
It was while they were here that they wrought 
the famous bed for the king. They also made 
ornaments for the cathedral of Strasburg, 
which city had just heen retaken by the 
French. 

<* Madame de Maintenon spent much of her 
time with her growing school. The minutest 
details did not escape her notice. She attend- 
ed the sick, she supervised the cooking, she 
ate at the pupils' table, she taught them how 
to bow and to make their toilette. The ladies of 
the court soon asked and obtained permission 
to visit the school. The Dauphiness also went. 
For a time the courtiers at Versailles talked 
of little else but the institution at Noisy. 
The king himself at last honored it with his 
presence. He was especially struck with the 
discipline, which was so firm, that not one of 
the girls turned her head to see him as he en- 
tered their room. He was so well pleased 
i^dth all that he saw, that he decided to es- 
tablish the school upon a firmer foundation 
and to insure it a permanent existence. It 
was therefore soon after resolved by the Roy- 
al Council that two hundred and fifty girls of 
noble blood should be maintained and educat- 
ed gratuitously, until they had reached the 
age of twenty. 
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« It was seen at once that the supply of wa- them out, their three hundred voices tuzinised 

tCT at Noisy would be inadequate to the wants him with this prayer, which tliey chanted it if 

of the new institution. By the advice of said, to the tune which we call < God tavt 

LouTois and Mansard, the village of St. Cyr, the King.'* 

which was less than a leainie distant from the »r^ 3 t,' % > , 

„ „ , , , • Orand Dieu saittcz le roi ? 

palace, was finally selected as the most suita- q^^^^ pj^„^ ^^^„ 1^ ^. , 

ble place for the schooL The estate of the Yj^^ ]^ ^^1 1 

Marquis dc Brisson was purchased at an ex- Qn*k jamais glorieax, 

pcnse of 01,000 livres and Mansard was or- Louis victoneux 

dered to draw the plans for a building. The Voye ses enncmis 

cost of arranging the grounds and con- Toujours soumis. 

•tnicting the edifice was 1,400,000 livres, a Grand Dicn, sauTcx Ic roi ! 

aum equivalent to #600,000, money of our ^'*°^ ?»^"» ^'*1^".'' ""* ' 

time. 160,000 livres were devoted to the fur- > ivc le nn ! ' " 

niture. The tapestry, curtains, and decora- <* The instruction which was furnished at Sc« 

tions of each class were of the color which Cyr during the first few years of the school 

distinguished that clai*s. llevenues to the tended to make every girl a copy of Madame dt 

amount of 150,000 livres were at first secured Maintenon. There was devotion without aus- 

to the school, and 30,000 livres more were terity. There was elegance of dress combined 

afterwards added." with simplicity. Beauty was enhanced by 

«• The removal of the girls from Noisy to St. *^ ^*^^'» ^^* tasteful, ornaments. The snbstan- 

Cyr was attended with considerable pomp, tial elements of education were not neglected, 

They were conveyed in the corriages of the y^t refinement was especiaUy sought. Th« 

king, and were escorted by the SuiateM of his gaWant and ingenious epUtolary style of Voi- 

household. The procession was led by priests, ture and Balxac was commended as a modeL 

bearing the cross and singing the Vem Creator. The finest passages from the works of the 

The roads were crowded by spectators. The PO<^t» ^^^^ learned and recited, Recreatimi, 

girU were enraptured with the charms of St, exercise, conversation, everything was so di- 

Cyr. It seemed to them, as the memoirs say, "?cted as to develop a character that might 

• the image of an earthly paradise.* The adorn the highest society, and yet be prepared 

house was consecrated by religious services, ^^^ any station in life. The system imparted 

and the regular exercises of the school were ^^^^ graces and accomplishments which gavf 

begun without delay. ^° ^^^ women of the seventeenth century thdr 

peculiar fascination and infiuence. 

" Certain rooms were appropriated exclu- ,,,, „ ^, , , ^, . 

• 1 * w J J %# • A .. s.i^, • .X. " While Madame de Mamtenon was thus 

sively to Madame de Maintenon. "During the , , , , * , , .,. - 

• J fvvrvwA J preparing the daughters of the nobility for 

remamder of her life her best powers and encr- - , ,, . ,^,. v , , . 

. , , , J _t 1 rrv usefulness and honor, she estabushcd a claim 

gies were given to her beloved girls. The prmc- , . , , -. , -• 

J . * • •. -..v .. to the gratitude of every friend of letten. 

es and prmcesses soon came to visit them. ,„ ,r , ^, . • ^ 

.-rrv I.* V ir A ^ ^\. A *t. She called Kacme from the retirement m 

"The kmg himself at length came to see the ,.,,,, , ,. . 

mulU of hU benefaction.. A body of the '^1"'»' he had been hymg for more tha» ten 

dergy. preceded by the crow, met in the onter J"'"' ""^j I!"*""'"* *^ *° "*""' ^ ^'^ *" 

court. When he reached the door he was ^^ «„^** *. «.,,**. , .^ j 

4.JVWJ i-o* -ovji. ** W nen it was finished, Kacme, who had 

greeted by Madame de Brmon. Behind her , , „ • « . « , ^ 

.... J 1 J • 1 -1 J taught the finest actors of his day the art of 

stood the dames, clad m long veils and man- , f . , , , , . , # 

,• . ^ u^' * o^ii i. -.1. declamation, proceeded to select those clrls of 

ties, and bearing wax tapers. Still farther „ ^ , • * • .• 

back, the girls, arrayed in their plain but ^fl^^' ^'^^ ^'""^ ^* ^'f '^ f^«f"' ^ 

tasteful attire, were arranged in doubleranks. ^"^* personages, and to give them the 

He pressed down the lines between them, en- ^^^•^ instruction. ' 

tered the church and listened to the l^e Deum * ^^^ French asicrt, that Handel heard the toM si 

and the Domine Saivum. Then the girls St. Cyr in 1721, snd borrowed it to iinf the paraisee rf 

aarched along before him, bowed with rever- ^~'^ '* '^^'^ ^"'^"■*' '"'"*''*^ *^*^* "^"^ *^* ^ 

.-»;i •-.♦--<«l *v^ «..j * » * ,. , nuneof St. Cyr took it from Handel, and ftrttsaiif it rt 

mm, and entered the yard. As he followed their great reception of Louis XIV. 
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••As the piece was to be played before the 
king, preparatioDB of becoming magnificence 
were made. Madame de Maintenon ordered 
for the actresses Persian garments which were 
adorned with pearis and diamonds. The 
royal scene-painter and musicians lent their 
aid. A vestibule was speedily transformed 
into a theatre^ When all was ready, the 
king, with the prince of Condc and a few 
courtiers, came to witness the performance. 
He was equally delighted with the acting of the 
young and timid, but graceful scholars, with 
the flattering allusions to himself which the 
poet had introduced, and ^-ith the freshness 
«nd bettuty of the girls, who were arranged 
in the order of their clasess around the am- 
phitheatre. The Prince of Conde was moved 
to tears. Racine had no sooner escorted the 
actresses from the stage than he hastened to 
the chftpd to render up his thanks to God for 
the success which had been granted him. 

•• So lavish was the king in his praises of 
the play, that soon it was necessary to repre- 
sent it again in the presence of the Dauphin- 
ess, the Duke of Orleans, the royal princes, 
a few priests, ana the celebrated Madame de 
Miramion, whom Madame de Scvign6 calls a 
•mother of the Church.' * To-day/ said 
Madame de Maintenon, 'we play for the 
saints.* Madame de Caylus represented Es- 
ther. ' All the Champm^sl6s in the world,' 
writes the Abbe de Choisy, *had not her 
lavishing tones.' 

<• Now all the courtiers wished to see the 
play at St. Cyr. Repeated representations 
were given. Some of the girls were so anx- 
ious to succeed, that they knelt down behind 
the scenes, and said their Vent Creator, in or- 
der that they might be prevented from forget- 
ting their parts; 'and I believe,' says the 
pious old Dame de St. Cyr who has preserved 
lor us these details, * that God, who saw their 
good intentions, heard their prayers.' Made- 
moiselle de la Maisonfort once hesitated a lit- 
tle. When she left the stage, the sensitive 
Racine exclaimed, * You have ruined the 
piece I ' She burst into tears. He quickly 
drew his handkerchief from his pockety wiped 
the tears from her eyes, and began to console 
her, so that she might not appear to have been 
weeping, when she should return to her part. 
Nevertheless the king observed the redness 



of her eyes, and when the courtiers and ladies 
learned its cause, they laughed heartily at 
Racine ^ his impulsive anxiety and k|p4~ 
ness. 

«< There ^'as scarcely an illustrious person 
at Versailles or in Paris, who did not ask per- 
mission to attend the dramatic exhibitions at 
St. Cvr. Boussuet, P^re de la Chaise, the 
President Lamoignon, Madame de Coulanges, 
Madame de S^Wgn6, who has given us many 
a glance at these scenes in her lively letters, 
priests, magistrates, and bishops, all found 
pleasure in witnessing the performances ox 
these beautiful girls. An invitation was es- 
teemed a mark of royal favor. • The minis- 
tears lelt the most pressing business,' says 
Madame de La&yette, to behold the Esther. 
The king himself used to be door-keeper. He 
stood at the entrance, and, holding his cane 
across the passage, required ever}' one to show 
his ticket of invitation. 

•<A more distinguished assembly than any 
which had before been gathered within the 
walls of St. Cyr was gathered there on the 
6th of February, 1689. Not only were the 
king and all the royal princes and princesses 
in the audience, but also the exiled James II. 
of England and his queen. They were oc- 
cupying the palace of St. Germain as the 
guests of their cousin of France. They were 
living in a splendor and state to which they 
had been stmngcrs in WhitehalL Louis had 
invited them to St. Cyr. With a large retinue 
he met them at the gate, showed them the 
house, and explained to them the object and 
the influence of the school, llie Esther was 
then represented with a power and a brilliancy 
Which had never been equalled. All opposi- 
tion and criticism were forgotten in general 
admiration." 

•« So highly was the king pleased with the 
diversions at St. Cyr, that he asked Racine to 
write another piece. Accordingly the next 
year appeared the Athalie. But this splendid 
drama, the crowning effort of the poet's ge- 
nius, WM not dc'btincd to so favorable a re- 
ception as its less meritorious predecessor. It 
was found that the presence of the court had 
produced an unfiavorable influence upon the 
minds of the girls and the teachers. Tho love 
of display, of rank, and of honor, which is 
never too weak in the heart of a French wo- 
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ffian, wai gaininj a pnwtr whirh (hrcatpned 
to (lustroy all |>rotitabl(> study nnd rcrioua 
mcdfctiun.* Madamr dt; Mainti>iiatf thrrc- 
forp cnnromii-d to Ihi" ndvirc of some of htr 
relittiiiin couiucIIiuti, and rcsiil»ed lo Turbid 
thcalTical ii'pn-MiitHlion, thnugli llossud, 
ri-neUin. the AWh- (iobtlin, mid many nthtr 
illustriouii pricstH, mir no liarm in permitting 
them (n continue. Ilut tliv l^ing would not 
allow lire to aboliih them. Alhalii' wan thure- 
fori' |>laycd ; but thr prrpntntionn were of the 
rimplcxt kind. IrfiuU XIV., the king and 
qutcn of l^n!>lanil, Frnclon. and a frw othrrs, 
were thf only iipL-ctaton. Mailnmc dc Main- 
tenon v/m almiwl tht only oiu- who pemtiTed 
the real ItuBUtii-!" of iku picco. The others 
called It 'tciriblf,' but ■ cold and uninterent- 
in;;.' Alter this no ri^itord were pennitted 
to witneoB the acting at St. (^yr. Ilut at dif- 
ferent times during the threo following fears, 
the king invited the ^irls lo i>lny in hi* priTatc 
aparliiients at Versnillps, in the prencncc of 
the prinecH and a few j-entlemen uf rank. The 
poet, who hu<l contriliutcd *o mucti to the 
glory of St. Cyrliy his luther and bLi Athalie, 
wan never fui^utton by his grateful pupila. 
In Ilia lut illness they ordered pulilic prayers 
in liis behalf, and afterwards listened with 
eager interest to Madaine de Maintenon's dc- 
Bcri)>tion of his elui-iiig hours and peaceful 

■■ The reform wliich was iK^tt at St. C; 
waa carried htill further. Mailanic de Main- 
tcuon was so filled with regn-t at the unhap- 
py ri'tults of her brilliant entertainments, 
that she prowrifaed nil high intellectual pur- 
suits. She diiirived the scholars of all their 
munuwHptii. She confined their reading 
strictly religiou;< buokii. She took from them 
all their jewels and sui>ertluous ornaments. 
She increased the amount uf their manual la- 
bor. She appointed regiilar confessors foi 
the HcliooL In fact, in 1UU2 the House wu: 
formally changeil into a convent of the Or- 
dor of St. Augustine." 



•Tliiiuxh ttivKi 
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iwwn Mvlcmaiirlle d-^ MiniUj uhI M. u 
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Mailamp dc Mnintenon evinced the tame 
' in training the beartA of her pttplls thai 
had shown in rultirating their intellect 
and their taste. She endeavored (o lupplant 
their ambition and their pride bjr humility 
and piety. She remonstrated and exhorted 
both in private and in public. She watched 
every (lersoti in the institution with aU 
the fidelity of a miTthcr." 

So dose wni the connection of the school 
with the fortunes of the king, that tlw nm> 
tight of every national success and the shad- 
of every national disaster, may be clearly 
perceived in the checkered history of St. C}T> 
The moiuircb began every campaign by com- 
mending himself to the prayerful rcmcmbraacc 
at his align de SI. f'yr. When the Dauphin 
>ut for rhilip^buTg, and when Jamei IL 
ready to embark on his expedition against 
Ireland, he took them to the school to olttr 
prayers with those ■ innocent girls.' It 
I his custom to write from his camp to the 
school or to Madame de Maintenon whenever 
he captured a city or concluded a treaty, asd 
to ank thcni to rctsm their thanks to God. 
'lliey obeyed with trembling voices; for the 
next post often brought them the tidiags of 
the death of fathers or brothcn, whose lost 
conld never be replaced by the spoils of a con- 
quered city. In the limes of great distresif 
which were caused by the wars, the scholua 
were busiMl in making garments for the poor. 
S.<mc of llivra were allowed to visit the sick 
and sutTering peasants in the village, and car- 
ry them such relief as the house could af- 
ford." 

"Ifumiiity, pentlencM, nnd simpUcitr niga- 
ed in the hearts of the leholars. The love of 
the world was no longer their nling passion. 
The fame of their ptely exteuiled throughonl 
France. The I'ope sent them indulgenciclr 
presents, and letters. The holiest preUU) 
desired to be consecrated in their churehi 
Dussuet, Fenelon, ItourdBlouc, and MosuUoi 
all preached in their pulpit. The superior* 
of all tlie convents in the country asked Ibi 
the driaaliu'/tft de SI. I'yr, Dut though many 
look the monastic vows, lladamc de Munte- 
non still wished that more of thetn shouM 
marry. • What I lack,' say she, ' is son*-in- 
lutv.' tr-funv of them married men of dislinc- 
tiou ; 'iiut the d<>wry which tliey could dia* 
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from the pvblic funds wni nnt largo enougli 
to attract man^ luiton of tbat day." 

"Madame de Mnintrann uteodily declin- 
ed tutu the I6th of August, 1719, when 
after three hours of agonj, she paaiied away. 
• Then,' says the good old Dame do St. ('yr, to 
frhom we arc indebted for eo many particu- 
lara, 'then there was one common cry of 
grief in all the house, and one can imagine 
what WM our sorrow to find ourselves thus 
separated for ever from her who had, after 
God, secured us our fortune and our hoppi- 
nesa in this life. We wept for licr most bit- 
terly, and CTeTj'lhiiii! which recoils to us her 
memory atilt occasions ui deep emotion.' 
She was buried with becoming solemnities 
in the church. To the slab of black marble 
which derignatcd her grave, the noriccs used 
to come, aa to a sacred ehiine, to piay on the 
«Ta of their profcsiion." 



7IRE8IDE DEFARTKENT. 



Wk have rcceivtd several e 
questioning the cnrrecliicfs of the Enigma in 
our Xovcmbcr number, which given the inland 
of Coriica as the birth place ofC'olumbua. lly 
the kindness of the correspondent whci fuT- 
niKbcd the Eniij^ma, wc are able to give the 
authority on which it woa based. 

Ilayard Taylor, in liia " Views A-Foot," 
page 255, in describing hi^t passage from Oen- 
oa to Leghorn, says; "The hills of Tuscany 
lay in front, nbarply outlined on the mtden- 
ing sky ; near us was the steep and rocky isle 
of Gorgona ; and far to the southeast, like a 
low mist along the water, ran the shores of 
Corsica — the birth-place of Columbus and 
Napoleon !" In a note at tha bottom of the 
page, he says: '-By recent registers found 
[in Corsica, it has been deteinimcd that this 
island also gave birth to the discoverer of the 
new world." 



limu i* a country that has never belonged 
to its nativsa. Two thousand years ago Al- 
exander and his Oreeks led dusky captives in 
golden fetters &om thence to Alliens. After 
him it became the prize of Parthian bows and 
8eythian spears. Tlicn came Mohammed and 
hia Penuns from Ghuxncc, to teach, by scim- 
etar, the new theology, " Allahil Allah and 
Mohammed is hta Prophet." Then the Af- 
ghans drnve ont the I'eTsians. llien theTar- 
tars drove out the Afghans. Thm came Ti- 
noor, the terrible Tartar, and the Icmg and 
princely line of Great Moguls — llaber and 
Akbar, Jiikaugire and Aurengzebc. Tlic Mo- 
gul Empire got, like the UritUh, too big to 
hold together. 

Down went the throne at Delhi, and up 
•prang a crop of Viceroys, Ni«uns, King4, 
Shnhs, Rajahs, Ncwaubs and Xalubs, all over 
the provinces. About this time U. 1). M. 
East India Company came to trade, and stay- 
ed to rule. Uy cajoling one prince, threaten- 
ing another, invading a third, and protect- 
ing a fourth, they got the whole concern into 
the hands of John Dull, and the lion and the 
nnieorn. If the Sepoys succeed in accuring a 
native Hindoo dj-nasly now, it will be the 
first they ever had.— jliSany jMimal. 



Po, Oahu. Xile, Pesth, Altai, Titaeaca, Le- 
panto, Corca, St. Clair, Dundee, Finn<i, Drin. 

Whole— The Declaration of our Nation's 
Indepeudencc. M. A. R. A. 

Dear SennoLH.^sTEn : — Alter puzzling my 
brains a few moments over the enigma in your 
Ia«t, I w«# fully satisfied that one of the grCBt- 
esc events of American history was " The 
Declaration of our Xntion's Independcnec." 
Wilh much respect, CAniuE. 

For tho sAoolmultr. 
HiatorloaJ EniKmo. 

lam composed of 5"! letters. 

My 33, 90. *. 37, 51, 39, 30, 2*, is a place 
in (iieat Britain where an important battle 
was fought. 

My 4S, 31, 33, 21, 10, lo, S, is an honored 
name in Scotland. 

My 21, e7, lA. 2S, 11, 6, Si, 2S, was the 
scene of a naval battle of the United .States. 

My Ifi, 20, IS, 6, 25, 3, -KM king of Urit- 
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My 30, 13, 21, 32, 8, 42, is a noted penon- 
age of Uenry Sth's time. 

My 4, 1, 15, 42, 7, was a young ladies' 
school, in France, founded during the reign of 
Louis 14th. 

My 20, 10, 10, 34, 32, 38, 49, was one of 
the leading English writers of the last centu- 
ry- 

My 14, 3, 12, 10, 23, 9, 57,65, 10, was king 

of Spain. 

My 19, 31, 17, 52, 28,29, was a general who 
was killed in the revolutionary war. 

My 47, 15, 41, 31, 50, 56, 5, 32, was one of 
the Cirsars^ 

My 15, 3, 44, 17, 43, 27, 47, 6, 10, 13, was 
a stronghold taken by the Americans in the 
Mexican war. 

My whole was an important ercnt to the 
United States colonists. 



For tht BchocdmAtter. 

••••••••I I>cc. 21, 1857. 

Mb. Mowbt : 

Dtar Sir — I am a reader of the ScnooL- 
XASTEK, and, as it sometimes contains Puz- 
zles and Enigmas, I thought the enclosed 
might be acceptable, and interest the readers 
of your publication. 

Yours, respectfully, 

ENIGMA. 

" In marble walls as white as milk, 
Lined with a ikin as soft as silk, * 
'Within a crystal fountain clear, 
A golden apple doth appear. 
No doors there are to this stronghold. 
Yet thieves break through and steal the gold." 



The Oat and the Easle — A Fable. 

BT na. FMANKLfN. 

Lord Spencer was a great admirer of Dr. 
Franklin, and nerer missed sending liim a 
card when he intended a quorum of learned 
ones at h^ table. The last time that our phi- 
losopher enjoyed this honor, was in 1775, just 
before he was driven iVom England by lord 
North. The conrersation taking a turn on 
fables, lord Spencer obserred, that it had cer- 
tainly been a very lucky thing, especially for 
fhe YOUNG, that this mode of instruction had 
#Fier been hit on, at there was a something in 



it wonderfully calculated to touch a fiiToritr 
string with them, t. e. novelty and suxpriae^— 
They would listen, he said, to a fox, when 
they would not to a father, and they would 
be more apt to remember any thing good told 
them by an owl or a crow, than by an uncle 
or an aunt. But I am afraid, continued his 
lordship, that the age of fables is past. ^Esop 
and Phcedrus among the ancients,and Fontaine 
and Gay among the modems, have given us 
so many fine speeches from the birds and 
beasts, that I suspect their budgets are pretty 
nearly exhausted. 

The company concluded with his lordship, 
except Franklin, who was silent. 

•* Well, doctor," said lord Spencer, ■• what 
is your opinion on this subject ?*' 

••>Miy, my lord," replied Franklin, «•! 
cannot say that I have the honor to think 
with you in this affair. The birds and beasts 
have indeed said a great many wise things ; 
but it is likely they will say a great many 
more yet before they are done. Nature, I am 
thinking, is not quite so easily exhausted as 
your lordship seems to imagine.*' 

Lord Spencer, evidently confused, but still 
with that countenance of pleasure which 
characterizes great souls when they meet su- 
perior genius, exclaimed— ** Well, doctor, 
suppose you give lu a fable ? I know you are 
good at an impromptu." The company all 
seconded the motion. Franklin thanked them 
for the compliment, but begged to be excused. 
They would hear no excuses. They knew, 
they said, he could go it, and insisted he 
should gratify them. Finding all resistance 
ineffectual, he drew his pencil, and after scril^> 
bling a few minutes, reached it to Spencer, 
saying — ** Well, my lord, since you will have 
it so, here's a something fr^sh from the brmin» 
but I'm afraid you'U not find JEsop in it." 

** Read it, doctor, read it V* was the cry of 
the noble lord and his friends. In a mood, 
spriteful and pleasant, Franklin thus began — 
•' Once upon a time — hem ! — as an eagle, xb 
the full pride of his pinions, soared over a 
humble farmyard, darting his fiery eyes around 
in search of a pig, a lamb, or some such pret- 
ty tit-bit, what should he behold but a plump 
young rabbit, as he thought, squatted among 
the weeds. Down at once upon him, he 
pounced bke thundcfi, and faearins him aloft 
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in bis tftlons, thus chadded to himself with 
joy — • Zounds, what a lucky dog I am ! — 
inch a nice rabbit here, this morning, for my 
breakfast !' 

*< His joy was but momentary; for the sup- 
posed rabbit happened to be a stout cat, who, 
spitting and squalling with rage, instantly 
stuck his teeth and nails, like any fury, into 
the eagle's thighs, making the blood and feath- 
ers fly at a dreadful rate, 

«<Hold! hold! for mercy's sake hold!' 
cried the eagle, his wings shivering in the air 
with rery torment. 

" • Villain !* retorted the cat, with a tiger- 
like growl, *dare you talk of mercy after treat- 
ing me thus, who never injured you r' 

«« • O, God bless you, Mr. Cat, is that you ?' 
rejoined the eagle, jnighty complaisant ; * 'pon 
honor, I did not intend, sir. I thought it 
was only a rabbit I had got hold of— and you 
know we are all fond of rabbits. Do you 
suppose, my dear sir, that if I had but dreamt 
it was you, I would ever have touched the 
hair of your head ? No, indeed : I am not 
such a fool as all that comes to. And now, 
my dear Mr. Cat, come let's be good friends 
again, and I'll let you go with all my heart.' 

•* * Yes, you'll let me go, scoundrcU will 
you — here from the clouds — to break every 
bone in my skin ! — No, villain, carry me back, 
and put me down exactly where you found 
me, or I'll tear the throat out of you in a 
moment.' 

•• Without a word of reply, the eagle stoop- 
ed at once from his giddy height, and sailing 
humbly down, with great complaisance re- 
stored the cat to his simple farm -yard, there 
to sleep, or hunt his rats and mice at pleas- 
ure." 

A solemn silence ensued. At leagth, with 
a deep prophetic sigh, lord Spencer thus re- 
plied : ** Ah! Dr. Franklin, I gee the drift 
of your /able ; and my /ears have already made 
the application, God grant, that Britain may 
not prove the eagle, and America the cat." 
This fable, paraphrased in the Whig papers of 
that day, concludes in this way : 

** Thus Britain thought in seventy-six 
Her talons in a hare to fix ; 
But in the scuffle it was found, 
The bird received a';dangerou8 wound. 
Which, though pretending oft to hide, 
Still rankles in his Boyal side.*' 



The Worthlessneas of Gk>ld. 

It is stated by many of the survivors of 
the Central America's passengers, that there 
was seldom so large an amount of money 
owned by passengers as was in the case of 
those who came by the Central America.— 
Many were persons of large means, and there 
were verv few whose immediate wealth did 
not amount to hundreds, while numbers reck- 
oned their gold by thousands of dollars. 
The greater portion of the passengers were 
returned miners, some coming hither to invest 
the capital they had realized in hopes to live 
a life of greater ease as the result of their in- 
dustry, and others to get their families and 
once more go to the land of gold. But as 
the storm continued to rage, less and less of 
gold was thought of, and when, on Saturday, 
it became e"vident that they were likely at any 
moment to be buried beneath the waves, 
wealthy men divested themselves of their 
treasure belts and scattered the gold upon the 
cabin floors, telling those to take it who would 
test its weight — a few ounces or pounds — car- 
ry them to their death. Full purses, contain- 
ing in some instances $2,000, were lying un- 
touched on sofas. Carpet bogs were opened 
by men and the shining metal was poured out 
on the floor with the prodigality of death's 
despair. One of the passengers, who was 
fortunately rescued, opened a bag and dashed 
about the cabin $20,000 in gold dust, and 
told him who wanted to gratify his greed for 
gold to take it. But it was passed by un- 
touched as the veriest dross. A few hourt 
before he would have struck down the man 
who would have attempted to touch a grain 
of that which he now spurned from him. 



Think op Tuis. — Antisthencs was asked 
what he got by learning. His reply was, that 
he could talk to himself without being be- 
holden to others for the delight of good com- 
pany. 

A NOBLE heart, like the sun, shows its 
brightest countenance in its lowest estate.^ 
We start in life with a great stock of conceit^ 
but it grows less the further we go. 



The population of Washington Territory 
is about 10,000» that of Oregon 80,000. 
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Honetty and Trust. 

Hio fnllowinf^ pleasant anecdote is from 
"(Jlanifs and (ilimi>ses/* a new book, by 
Dr. II:iiri>t K. Hunt, who was once a teacher 

in l^(i>tiiii : 

•« A cousin of mine in Charlestown, having 
pns*«i il away, it became proper that I should 
attend ]i«T funeral. It was Bchool afternoon ; 
I did not '^ismifls the scholars, and, as they 
always dMiked a monitor, I hit upon the fol- 
io win •; plan of leaving them : 

I ])lai>r I in the chair a large, old-fashioned 
•la to, (it luid been my father's,) wrote on it 
the iiaiiu's of the scholars in the order in which 
tV.cy sat : arranged the needlework and read- 
ing — for I always had soroetliing interesting 
read aloud by some elder pupil every after- 
noon ; uud then said : 

* Now, children, when the clock strikes 
five, ha\*c your seats orderly, go to my chair, 
and jdaeo on the slate, by each of your names, 
a I'M!' for ^ood behavior, and a citoss for bad. 
W)h II 1 return I shall anxiouHly look at the 
8\'ite, and in the morning, when you are aU 
asseiiiMt <1, I will read the li5t aloud that ev- 
ery tlii'.i^' may be confirmed. But I tui-st in 
you!' 

Oji my return I visited the school-room, 
and found but one ciioss on the slate, and 
that v.lic re I least expected it, app<'nded to 
the na:ne of a beautiful, open, bright, bra>*e 
child, who then promiwd much for the world 
— tlie fact of her ha\'ing rich i>arents being 
licr tcri'iitest drawback. She was the last 
child in the school I should ha^T thought 
capaMe of any misconduct. Well, the next 
morninir eamo ; the list was read, it proved 
truthful ; but when I came to this name, I 
said : 

* My dear child, you must explain ; why is 
this r* What did vou do :* 

w 

TiO(»kini: up to roe with those soulful eyes, 
and spi'aking with a soulful tone, which al- 
ways niadi- her an object of sacred interest, 
she riplied : 

* I laughed aloud ; I laughed more than 
on:-c ; I couldn't help it, because a tlate trat 
keeping tchooL*" 



How to be BeautiftiL 

As wc were about to start I saw the cap- 
tain mo^'e to an elevated position above the 
wheel; and it was interesting to see how 
quickly and completely the inward thought 
or purpose alters the outward man. He gave 
a quick glance to c^'cry part of the ship. He 
cast his eye over the multitude coming on 
board the ship, among whom was the Ameri- 
can ambassador to England, who, if the cap- 
tiin may be said to embody the ship, may be 
said with equal truth to em1)ody in his own 
official person a nation's right and honor. — 
lie saw the husbands and wives, the mothers 
and children, entrusted to his care ; and his 
slender form, as he gave the orders for our de- 
parture, sc>emed at once to grow more erect 
and firm ; the muscles of his face swelled ; — 
his dark eye glowed with a new fire ; and his 
whole person expanded and beautified itself 
by the power of inward emotion. I have of- 
ten noticed this interesting phenomenon ; and 
have come to the conclusion, — if man, or wo- 
man cither, wishes to realize the full power of 
personal beauty' it must be by cherishing no- 
ble hopes and purposes — by having something 
to do, and something to live for, which ii 
worthy of humanity — and which by expand- 
ing the capacities of the soul, gives expansion 
and sj'mmetry to the body which contains it, 

— PllOFESSOR UpHAM. 



GiLiLVT talents impose great obligations. 



A SuFPioiEJCT ExPL-iNATiox. — A brother of 
the distinguished Edmund Burke was found 
in reverie after listeniiisr to one of Iiis most 
elofiuent speeches in Parliament, and being 
asked the reason, replied : ** I had been won- 
dering how Xed had contri\'ed to monopolize 
all the talents of the familv ; but then I re- 
member, %hon we were at play he was always 
at work." 



Ixi*ossiBr.E. — The New Orleans Picayune 
gives the following definition of this word : 
'* An obsolete word of four syllables, much 
used by the ancients, and still popidar with 
European nations. It has been cut out of 
the American vocabulary** 



It has been beautifully stated that ** the Tril 
which covers the face of fiiturity is woven by the 
hand of mercy.' 
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POB'S DEFABTMENT. 
William A. Mowht, Editor. 



Oraznmar. 

cautions which in our last number wc 

in the teaching: of grammar, wc might 

i the following : — 

c idea should be first given, and then 

on. 

hnical terms shoiild be at first sparing- 

d, and when used, thoroughly explain- 

lerstood. 

FIRST COrnSE OF LESSONS. 

ons should be given progressively ; a 
?a of the parts of speech should be 
few details, and if the children be 
:, without any details whatever, 
n must be paid to the order in which 
f speech should be taken. 

Xuun must be first explained as being 
tion and groundwork of every propo- 
e names of material ohjcctg should be 
ed, which the pupil can see or touch. 
produce them from his own observa- 
?numerate by word of mouth, or by 
a slate, tlu; names of things which he 
\ the road to school, or at the break- 
or dinner table. A more advanced 
dd a list from abstract subjects, things 
r cannot see and yet talk about as 
rtuCf 4^". Pupils should practise in 
lists of nouns with similar tcrmina- 
ig in <?n, and er, or^ ess^ S(C. Here en- 
; of grammar in cultivating the habits 
»bservation and classification. Child- 
left in their class, or required at home 
it lists of nouns common and noims 
This they may do either from their 
a tion or from their reading lesson 

rticle should come next in order, un- 
nsidered in the light of an adjective, 
text part of speech to be examined is 
?. When a noun is perfectly under- 
I name of any object that can be seen 
9f, attention must be drawn to its 
nd the words which describe these 
c adjectives, whether we say trhite 
alk is ichitc. The words which are 
hould be drawn /rom the children, 
'i comes next in natural order. The 
method of explaining it is to put the 
I'/iat nouns dot Example — "Hoys 
rd/iM." 

age the pupil must be made to per- 
noun and a verb by themselves are 



capable of forming sentences. Each of the last 
examples convey a complete sentiment. 

5. An adverb follows the verb, and is found in 
answer to the question — llow actions are per- 
formed ? We must not descend yet to the dif- 
ferent classifications of adverbs. 

6. Pronouns come next in order. We must 
confine the attention to personal pronouns, and 
even omit distinction of persons ; much more the 
inflexions, to denote varieties of case or number. 

7. The Preposition is the last part of si)eech that 
occurs in a simple sentence, and is the most dif- 
ficult to explain, because it is the most abstract 
in its character. The points to be aimed at are 
to show that a preposition denotes, (1) the di- 
rection of the action of the verb with respect of 
the noun — ** he sat on the chair." 2. The rela- 
tion of one object to another — ** the book on the 
shelf:* 

8. The cotyanction might be omitted altogeth- 
er till a later course, unless it be regarded as a 
link between two tcords, rather than of two sen- 
tences, which is its proper oflicc.—'Paj)ersfor the 
Schoolmaster. — L. C. Journal of Education. 

We have made this selection, as well as that in 
a previous number, because we wish to commend 
to every teacher the spirit, and, in the main, the 
details of the method recommended. This plan 
of teaching belongs to a general system in which 
a direct appeal is made to the intelligence of the 
learner. He learns because his own mind-— 
guided, it is true, by the skill of the teacher — dis- 
covers for itself, compares for itself, and reaches 
conclusions for itself. He sees and, therefore, 
knows. He commits to the understanding, and 
then to the memory. There is no blind reliance 
upon the authority of another. Wlien a child, 
thus guided, recites, he utters the fresh conclu- 
sions of his own mind. He reasons upon Gram- 
mar as he does upon the common affairs of life. 
It is his own observation that teaches him the 
difference between an object and its name, just 
as it docs the difference between a tree and its 
shadow. No definition is needed in the one case 
more than in the other. Indeed, definitions be- 
ing the conclusions of other minds, should be 
kept back, till the learner has reached the same, 
and has attempted to expren them in his own 
awkward and imperfect style ; for, it is only then 
that he feels the need of well chosen terms to 
make known what ho has already conceived. 
When an idea in his mind is struggling for ex- 
pression, he welcomes and appropriates under- 
standingly a well chosen term, and not till then. 
Having become familiar with nouns as the 
names of the objects which surround him on 
every side, he is prepared for another step. While 
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he has been looking upon an object as an apple, 
and has marked the distinction between the apple 
itself and its name, he has also seen it to be rounds 
tmooth, large, yellow. The skillful teacher is 
careful to draw attention to these properties of 
the object so as to prepare the way for the next 
lesfon. He inquires,— Are round, smooth, 1^^^% 
andyelloto names of the apple ? The pupil read- 
ily answers — No. Of what are they the names 
then ? Of somethinf; we see in the apple. And 
now the idea of quality of an object comes up, 
and the learner is prepared to understand 
it; and furthermore, he is prepared to make 
a distinction between the quality itself, which re- 
■ides in the apple and the mere word for the 
quality which does not reside in the apple. Thus, 
there is the quality and the quality- word, just as 
there is the object and the object-word or noun. 
The pupil is now ready to put these two kinds of 
words together. Thus, we hare round apple, 
smooth apple, largs apple, yellow appUi. He now 
sees that the word for the quality is added to the 
word for the object, (the noun) just as the quality 
itself seems to be added to the object. Hence 
from this use of the quality- word it is called the 
adjective. Other words as this,Jice, every, tenth, 
though not expressive of quality, may be added 
to nouns and, hence, are called adjectires. Here 
the article may be introduced, and as it seems to 
us not before : yet its use cannot be fully ex- 
plained till nouns are classified into common and 
proper, for th^ need of it cannot be shown till then. 

Thus far objects have been regarded as in a qui- 
escent state, They have not been supposed to 
move. But the moment they move or act. we 
must have names for their actions. The child 
who saw a dog, for example, in an inactive state 
to be black, large, mild or shaggy now sees him 
run. Jump, play, &c., &c. These words of action, 
or action-words firm a new class, and the pupil 
is prepared tu join them with the noun. Thus 
dogs run, dogs Jump, dogs play, and here we have 
the proposition. In arranging the verb as next 
after the adjective the writer of the above is cor- 
rect,— but in explaining the method of teaching 
it, he is by no means clear. We should never 
put the question,- What do nouns do? The 
truth is nouns are mere words. What can they 
do ? The objects which they represent may act. 
but nouns are wholly incapable of action. We 
should, rather, draw attention to objects in action, 
asking, — What are they doing? And let the 
learner both see and say what they are doing. 
the words employed to say what they are doing 
ftre Terbs. 

The teacher still making use of familiar objects 
M his guide is prepared for the next step. He 
4iaws the attention of hii pupil to different ob- 



'jects in a state of aetirity and points out, the fi- 
rious qualities of action, as graceful, awkward, 
gentle, &c. Thus, the lady mores graeefuUy, the 
boat glides smoothly. These words are Tery nm- 
ilar to those added to the noun, but they are add- 
ed to the Terb,— hence called adrerbs. 

The teacher should, by no means, relinquish 
his hold upon familiar objects yet ; and there- 
fore should not take up the pronoun nest. Ob- 
jects are related to each other, or one object is re- 
lated to the action of another. Thus, the teacher 
places a pen on a book and asks, — Where is the 
pen. He then places it under the book and 
makes the same inquiry; changing the relation 
of the pen to the book he shows not only that the 
pen may be on the book, i» the book, befare thi 
book, behind the book but that the words on, in, 
before and behind mark these diifcrcnt relationi. 
He mores the pen towards the book, from the 
book, orcr the book, around the book, and thus 
shows the relation of the book to the motion of 
the pen. Again placing a pen and a pendl 
on the book he asks— What are on the book ? 
The attention is now drawn to the word and, 
which joins the two words pen and book and 
shows that they are to be taken conjointly. In 
this way all the parts of speech except the pro- 
noun may be illustrated by the use of familiar 
objects. In connection with this derelopment of 
the parts of speech, the different words shoold 
be put together into propositions so as to shov 
their uses in construction. The propusitioo 
should be sufficiently explained to make their 
different uses appear. And this should complfti 
the first course of lessons. 

In the second course the properties or accidenti 
of the parts of speech should be explained begin- 
ning with the noun. Here again much use vaXJ 
be made of familiar objects. Whou wo come to 
person the pronoun must of necessity cume in, to 
explain the mode of representing the diiFcrest 
personal relations. Grammar in this wiv maybe 
brought forward, course after courbc, so gradual- 
ly that no principle need be anticipated by the 
teacher. Every lesson should have an object of 
its own, and at the sameHime, should be inci- 
dentally a preparation for the next. 



Will all cub hraders be so kind as to {pre 
special attention to our prospectus for the aeit 
year, on the second page of the cover. We are 
oifcring unusual inducementH and hope our sub- 
scribers will send in their subscriptions early. ^ 
vigorous effort will be necessary on the part of 
our Rhode Island teachers, and the friendiof 
the schoolmaster everywhere, to sustain it well 
another year, and make it such a journal as «• 
all wish it to be. Will not that effort be made ? 
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Iietter from the Iiste Editor. 

Tki readen of the Scroolicabtbk will be 
▼erj i^lad to read the following Arom the pen of 
the late indefatigable School Commisiioner and 
Editor. The first form of this number had gone 
tn preaa before the reception of the letter, and 
although it would ketp, yet our readcri would 
not excnie us for keeping it from them until Feb- 
mary, and we should do injustice to our own be> 
neTolent feelings by thus withholding it, and, 
moreoTer, his place has been so long the Editor's 
Department, that it ought to be inserted here. 

Athxsts, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1857. 
Well Beloved Sehoolmaater : 

Some time ago when I thought best to depart 
from dear, good Rhode Island, and its Tcry 
pleasant people, I promised myself to write to 
thee, my very efficient friend in the work I had 
undertaken. That time was, if I remember, not 
&r from the first part of September, and now 
winter is here, and I have not redeemed my prom- 
ise— not made to thee, old fellow — but to one 
whom I have far better reasons for trying to be 
on good terms with than even I have for desir- 
ing to be friendly with thee. For if there is any 
one below the Highest, whose good opinion is of 
consequence to a man, that person is himself. — 
I do not mean anything like pride, or vanity, or 
•elf conceit ; not anything like a haughty, super- 
cilious value of one's person or attainments. 
But I do mean a true and just estimate of his 
own honesty and integrity, his own truthfulness 
of motive and hearty charity for other men and 
their endeavors, and his fixed and settled pur- 
pose faithfully to do all that is required of him. 
No man can afford to lose such an opinion of 
himself entertained by his own heart. I have 
not redeemed this promise made to myself, and 
I confess I do not feel quite so self complacent 
about it as I would be glad to. 

And yet, I reckon I have many excuses for my 
fhilnre. In fact, I believe it is proverbial that 
all sinners— or all neglecters of duty — have aU 
way:i at hand a plenty of excellent excuses for 
their short-comings. Indeed, they have time to 
get up excuses, since they do not perform the 
duty, and hence they are always ready with the 
excuse ; while those who are every day busy with 
duty-doing, if they happen for once or twice to 
slip in doing, have nothing thought out before- 
hand to say for themselves, and no time to say 
it, if they invented the excuse. Hence, those 
who never do what they ought to do, are entirely 
ready to prove that they arc completely justifia- 
ble, and those who are hard at work have no ex- 
euse for themselves. But my excuses are wait- 
ing while I am moralixing. In the first place. 



thou dear Schoolmaster, seemedst to be dead, 
and I have not yet heard of any way by which 
we mortals can communicate our ideas to those 
who have passed into the invisible world. We 
do somehow by means of awkward rappings and 
table tippings, and nods, and winks, and writ- 
ings, and other antics, contrive to get something 
— nonsense it is, commonly — ^by way of worda 
firom the spirits that have gone "beyond that 
bourne from which no traveller returns;" but 
we have as yet found out no way of giving them 
niy return for what they thus give ns. I submit 
that this is not faii^-to get so much, and to give 
back nothing — witness the ponderous volumes of 
revelations from the spirit world — unless we con- 
clude that what we get is good for nothing and 
therefore deserves not return, — a conclusion that 
many good people have already adopted. Am I 
not then justified for not writing while thou wert 
in the spirit-land^^r at least in the state of a 
trance — ^mniition state perhaps would be more 
proper ? 

But my second excuse for not writing since thy 
renewal, has been a pressure of business — no 
matter what business, but enough of it. And 
thirdly, for three weeks or so, my right hand has 
been wounded so as nearly to have forgotten its 
cunning in writing— this chirography is witness 
of the truth of what I say. But enough of ex- 
cuses. They are always a nuisance. They take 
more time and paper than any writer can well af- 
ford—and then, what reader wants to be hinder- 
ed from what he suspects to be interesting and 
profitable reading, by a huge lot of apologies 
which all the time he cares nothing for, and 
while he really doubts if they were exactly as 
stated in the apology ; so, a true? to excuses. 

I am really delighted, old friend, with thy 
greatly improved externality. Thine honest 
front bears the picture which I have worn in my 
heart ever since I was a bit of a shaver at school. 
I cannot remember how it got to its place in the 
heart. But there it has been for thirty years or so, 
and it has made me love lUiode Island and Roger 
Williams, and the Narragansett Indians, and re- 
ligious liberty; and now it is stamped un the 
cover of the Schoolmaster. Long may it live 
there, and teach the youth of the land to love 
the great ideas which Roger Williams lived to 
teach and to illustrate by his life and example ! 

But I am more delighted to find my old friend 
on his feet again, and under better auspices than 
ever before. Notwithstanding the hard times I 
trust thou wilt go on and do more good than ever, 
and wilt do what thou hast not yet done for those 
who have had the charge of thy expenses, and 
fill their pockets with coin. 
Now for the letter. This State of Ohio, young 
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and crude in many respects, is ni4-crtheless doiii^ 
a vatt deul in the cause of education. The 
tcuchers of the State have taken a very liberal 
view of their duties, and have done nobly for the 
f^ood of coming ^encratiuus. I doubt if there be 
anywhere in the Union, a body of men who have 
made greater sacriti'-es :ind have done more good 
in the cause of eihication than tliese. 

In the firiit place, they have formed an associa- 
tion, and have taxed themselves to the amount 
of one per cent, on their nalaries, to sustain a 
system of lectures on the subject of Kducatiilll, 
in almost all parts of the State. Next, tliey have 
established a Journal of Education, which they 
have for live years or so Kuotained at a larj;e ex- 
pense «»ut of their own pockets, and which has 
been anions the ablest of the Educational Jour- 
nals of the land. The influence of this amon^ 
the teachers themselves has been to elevate the 
tone of their professional ambition, and to dif- 
fuse amonjx them a spirit of emiilation and enter- 
prise that has been beneficial beyond their own 
ranks. Besides, this teachers* a!»sociation has 
established, almost at its own cost, a Normal 
School, and has thus incurred a debt of several 
thousands of dollars, to conftrr on the younger 
members of the profession those advantacces, for 
which these men themselves had to toil long and 
pay dearly. For these things the teachers of 
Ohio will never reap any other reward than that 
which comes from an apjiroving conscience. — 
Other men will rise and enjoy the better places 
thus made, and receive the higher salaries thus 
earned, but the State will be the incalculable 
gainer. The Association may have spent ;fit2'.),000 
during the last five or six years, more or less, and 
those have paid it who ctMild in many cases ]M>or- 
ly afford too pay it, but the State has profited by 
its expenditure more than it could in any other 
way have prntited by millions spent in internal 
improvements. 

IJut the people of Ohio deserve great praise 
for what tliey have done for their schools. Their 
zeal for public schocds and instruction seems to 
me to take a direction somewhat different from 
what the same zeal would take in New England. 
Hero the villages and cities build expensive hous- 
es for their schools, and often employ very well 
paid superintendents and teachers, where in 
New England you would employ no superintend- 
ent and only moderately competent and moder- 
ately paid teachers. Eor instance this village is 
an example. It has a po]iulation of less than 
1500 iuhabitanta — le*»s therefore than 400 children 
of the school ago all told ; and yet It is now 
building a brick school house, very much of the 
character of the " Bridgham School," in the 
city of Providcace. The house stands in the 



most delightful part of the village on a 1-)t of 
two acres— some houses are to bo cleared oft— 
which is to be planted with trees and made to be 
cxcessivelv ornamental. A few duvs Kince there 
was a public meeting called to vote an addition- 
al ai)i>ropriation to complete the house, which is to 
cost — as usual—more than the first calcnUiion. 
The meeting was full, and some indignation wu 
expressed at the great sum to be paid for a new 
and fine school house. But $^3000 additional wu 
voted by a majority of five to one. Now thii 
same spirit is every where in this State. The 
peo]ile will have elegant school houses. 

But they do not bond their children to the 
school as you New Englanders do yours. Here 
the average attendance will not be over one third, 
perhaps, while tiith you it will approach two 
thirds. The fathers got their education in the 
woods, and not in the school house, and tbev do 
not now sec the necessity for their children to 
get theirs anywhere else. Ilcnce they are not 
so anxious to send them to the schooL Besides, 
there are so many necessities to be earned yet 
by lalxir that children cannot be spared to attend 
schools. 

But I have written enough to weary jou and 
your readers. I will write again. 

I am your humble servant, 

ROBT. ALLTN. 



Thk Ameiucan E])t:cati()Nal Yeak Book.— 
We have received firom the publishers some 
sheets of this valuable book in advance of publi- 
cation, and desire to call the attention of teach- 
ers and all interested in educational progress to 
this work. It is edited by A. M. G.iy« Esq., the 
accomplished editor of the Massachusetts Teach- 
er. It gives an account, as full as could be ob- 
tained, of all the prominent public and private 
institutions of learning in our country, from Yale 
and Cambridge to the village Grammar Schools. 
Wc will supply the teachers of lihode Island 
and others with this valuable educational book 
of reference, as soon as it is published, which 
will be probably within the present month. Price, 
oO cents. 



The AiiTici.F. on the manufacture of steel pent, 
with the accompanying illustrations, will be wel- 
come to our readers, wc doubt not, although it 
crowds out one or two articles which are in type, 
and were designed for this number. Wc intend 
very rarely to insert articles of so groat length, 
but the value of the article on acconut of the in- 
formation contained in it, and its interesting 
style, dispelled all doubts and led to the profur- 
ing of the cuts and to its insertion. 
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er of Toplofl in tbe Stady of Geography. 

here a general geographical view is to be 
n in a limited time, it i» essential that each 
;try or state shall be coneidercd under a few 
srehenaive heads. It is al»o dcHirablc that 
e topics shall be arranged, ko far as possible, 
> natural an order that they can be easily 
ined in the memory. The following arrange- 
t of Important points is suggested as one 

fitted for a general view of the states of 
ope, although perhaps in some respects too 
lite for tlie less interesting countries of Afri- 
r of Asia. 

The outline of the country. The conslder- 
Q of the outline naturally occurs first, since 
lowledge is thus gained of the extent and 
?ral situation of the territory about to be de- 
>ed. A correct conception of the outline of 
untry can be strongly impressed on the mind 
n imaginary journey around it, noting the 
eral direction and the approximate length of 
irincipal boundary lines. It is well also, in 
connection, to name the large bodies of wa- 
mrrnunding the country, and the rivers, and 
mountain ranges separating it from adjacent 
atries. 

he outline of Spain, for instance, commenc- 
at the north-western angle, and going to- 
ds the east consists of coast-lino on the bay 
Biscay, nearly four hundred miles in length, 
ing a general easterly direction ;— of a range 
mountains two hundred and fifty miles in 
gtb, separating this country from France, and 
serving nearly the same direction ;•— of acoast 
i on the Mediterranean sea, first having a 
cave form and then a convex, and extending 
I general south-westerly direction to Gibralter, 
tant from the north-eastern angle about six 
idred miles in a straight line ;— of a north- 
iterly coast-line on the Atlantic ocean about 
; hundred and fifty miles long, extending to 
! mouth of the Ouadiana river ;«^of a norther- 
artificial boundary, separating Spain from 
rtugal about three hundred and fifty miles in 
gth ;— H)f a westerly boundary, separating the 
QC countries, extending one hundred and 
»nty-five miles to the Atlantic ;— and finally of 
ortherly coast-line on the Atlantic, extending 
)ut one hundred and twenty-five miles, to the 
At of starting. 

Che best way of ascertaining whether such a 
icription of an imaginary journey around a 
intry is accompanied by a clear conception of 
form, is to require the pupil to dimw the out- 
,e on the black-board from memory. 



2. The surface of the country. This head in- 
cludes its mountains, table-lands, valleys, aud 
plains. 

Under ihofrst head the form of the country 
is considered as it would appear to one looking 
down upon it from a great height ; under this ij» 
included all that relates to its conformation, as 
viewed laterally, or in profile. In order to gain 
a distinct conception of what may be familiarly 
rtyled the general *• lay of the land," imaginary 
journeys through the heart of the country, in 
different directions will be of great assistance. 
If we imagine a trip through Spain on thi- fifth 
meridian west from Greenwich, we shall ascend 
from the shores of the bay of Biscay to the peaks 
of the Cantabrian mountains, about two miles 
above the level of the sea, then descending into 
an elevated valley, and pat^ning half way between 
Valladolid and Salamanca, wc shall ascend the 
mountains of Castile, which rise from the great 
central plateau extending over nearly one half 
of the Spanish Peniuhula. From their summit 
we shall descend into another elevated valley or 
portion of the great plateau, and then pass over 
the mountains of Toledo to still another valley. 
Having crossed this we shall pass over the Sierra 
Morena mountains, into another valley, from 
which we pass over the Sierra Nevada range, and 
arrive at the shores of the Mediterranean at a 
point a little east of Gibralter. We have thus 
crossed five easterly and westerly ranges of 
mountains, and four interrening valleys. 

A journey from the Mediterranean through Spain 
on the fortieth parallel of latitude would take us 
first over a gradually ascending plain about one 
hundred miles in width to the foot of the Sierra 
Molina mountains, a range extending in a gen- 
eral northerly and southerly direction, and unit- 
ing the extremities of the five easterly and west- 
erly ranges. Crossing these we shall find our- 
selves in the valley between the mountains of 
Castile and those of Toledo, and passing down 
this we shall cross our former track near Talav- 
era, and finally arrive in Portugal. 

After such a description of imaginary journeys 
the pupil should be required to draw a map rep- 
resenting the mountains, and to locate the pla- 
teaus, valleys, and plains. 

Note. There is an advantage in selecting the 
lines of latitude and longitude for such a pur- 
pose, as they not only fix the geographical po- 
sition of a country, but also assist in designating 
the localities within it, by assigning each to its 
own quarter of the map. A good conception of 
the general situation and proportion of most of 
the difierent countries of Europe can be obtain- 
ed by tracing the tenth meridian of west longi- 
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tudc, and thr forty-fifth parallel of north latitude. 

3. The lakes and the river*. Thin topic may 
be appropriately couMidcred next in order, for 
irhcn wc have pained a knowledge of the outline 
and the nurface of a country we can nearly de- 
termine the location of the internal bodies of 
water, and the streams. Thus we are not dts- 
apiK>inted in findinf^ in each of the great longi- 
tudinal yallcys of Spain a large river, fed by 
many smaller transverse streams from the moun* 
tains, which form the water sheds on each side. 
As might have been expected, from the view of 
the '* lay of the land," each great valley thus 
forms a complete river basin. 

4. Soil and climate. The productivencti of 
the soil depends in a high degree on the conform- 
ation of the land, and on the situation of the 
rivers aud brooks ; and the temperature and 
moisture of the atmosphere arc greatly modified 
by the same physical peculiarities. They are, 
therefore, appropriately considered at this point. 

fi. Productions.'-vegetable, animal, and mine- 
ral. The vegetable productions arc determined 
by the soil and the climate, which have just been 
conHidcred ; — the peculiarities of the animals de- 
pend chiefly on the climate and the vegeUble 
productions, and the minerals may be most con- 
veniently treated at the same time with the 
others. 

6. Inhabitants. The number and peculiari- 
ties of the inhabitants are in a high degree de- 
pendent on the extent and the character of the 
productions. 

7. Occupation of the inhabitants. This in. 
eludes agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
which the foregoing topics have prepared us to 
consider. 

8. Cities and towns. "We can generally ac- 
count for the situation of large towns and.cities 
by referring to the physical peculiarities of a 
country. Some towns will be near a mining re- 
gion ; some on a mill-stream, and some on con- 
venient harbors,— all generally forming parts in 
a great system of manufactures aifd commerce. 
Some sites also have been determined by the 
beauty of the scenery, or by the salubrity of the 
climate. In thus searching fur the cause of the 
location of a town, we shall often find a key to 
the occupation of its inhabitants. 

At this point the strictly geographical view of 
a country may be considered complete, but it 
may with profit close with— 

9. Uistory of the country, including present 
form of government and of religion. 

The pupil should be encouraged to consult on 
the Tarious points considered above, such works 
M are within his reach, as gazetteers, books of 
teafdt aad ttpecially ncteq>apen, for they arc 



often contemporary geography u well as con- 
temporary history. He will thus acquire valua- 
ble habits of research, as well aa gain much more 
knowledge than when confined to a single text- 
book. D. 0. 



For the Sehodmsstcr. 
Queationi for Examination in History. 

1. What opinions did Colambni entertain con- 
cerning the form and geography of the earth« 
and his reasons for those opinions ? 

2. What success in carrying out those ideas? 

3. Name three islands discovered in his fint 
voyage. 

4. When, where, and during vrhat voyage did 
he discover the continent ? 

6. Give the date of the following discoveries: 
San Salvador, Mississippi river, and cape Cod, 
with the name of the diseoYerer, and of the na- 
tion under whose patronage he sailed. 

6. Under the patronage of what nation was 
the continent first discovered, and name of the 
discoverer. 

7. Name, in order of time, the three English 
colonies first established.— What two were settled 
by emigrants from Massachusetts ? 

8. Who was the most important penon in the 
Jamestown colony, and for what is he noted ? 

9. What important events occurred in this 
colony during the year 1620 ? 

10. By whom was the Plymouth colony set- 
tled, and for what purpose did they come t» 
America ? 

11. To what country had they before emigrat* 
ed, and what were their reasons for leaving thai 
country ? 

12. IVhat rules were adopted by the MasR- 
chusctts court in ICSi ? 

13. In what colon v, and in what Tear was the 
legiKlature first chosen by the people ? 

14. In What colony was the legislature fint 
separated into the two branches of senate and 
house, and what led to the separation ? 

1>5. When and where was the first Amerietn 
college founded.— 'What name was aftcrwardi 
given to it, and why ? 

IG. What distinguished man was banished 
from Massachusetts in the year 1635?-^Whit 
were the alleged reasons ? 

17. Describe his subsequent course. 

18. Who was appointed governor of Connec- 
ticut in 1686, and by whom ? — What occurred is 
Hartford during his administration } 

19. By what nations were each of the middlf 
states and Maryland settled ? 

20. Give- a brief account of King PhiUip'i 
war? 
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OITB BOOK TABLE. 

TAL FhiuMoPHT : Includina the InlcUccl. 
uibililin ind Will. By Jnacnh lUvcn. 
DfeHor of Intpllectual mud Morsil Phitoto- 
r in Amhcrit College. Ouuld It Lincoln, 
■ton. 1817. 

the preface tlie author atys that > vork on 
,tl idenee " should be comprehemiTe >nd 
>lete. treating o( all that properly pertains 
ijcology, giving to every part il« due propor- 
uid derelopraent, II thould Irral the tariom 
■ pTncnicd, in a thorough and identific 
aer. It ihould be convprganC with the llter- 
I of the departniani, placing the atudent in 
»alon, not only of the true doctrines, but, 
me extent alu, or the hittary at iboae doc- 
*, showing him what has been held and 
ht by others upon the points in queitlon. 
fit it should be clear, pertplcuoui, concise, 
lOt so barren of ornamenl as to be destitute 

U tbcse quilitiea (he writer has aimed In the 
mt treallae ; with what lueeesa, others muit 

le work is comprehended In three geneial di- 
ns, the first of which discusses the Tariaus 
s comprehended under the " InleUectiml 
lUiet," luch as " Consciouineas," "Atlen- 
." "Conception,'' "Perception bj the Sens- 
" Memory," " Imagination," •' Qeneralitn- 
," "Reasoning," "Idea and cogniianco of 
EUght." &c. 

he second general ditiaion treaU of the 
ntibilitia." Under this head are arranged 
" The ABectloDs ;" ami "The 



te third division is deroted to a ftill diseu*- 
of the •' Will." The Tsrious chapters treat 
TheSatureoftheWill;" '-Relation of the 
[ to Olher Facultiea)" "Freedom of the 
li" "The doctrine of the 'Will received in 
laetlon with certain truths of Religion ; " 
rength of Will ;'■ anda "HistoricalSketch," 
ring the "Outline of the contioTcny le- 
iiog Freedom of the Will." 
Ith regard to how well the author has un- 
ed the science of which he treats, wc prefer 
Itb the opinions of others rather thar 
. It is used ai a text-book in Amherti 
; Blown UniTcrsiiy ; Ml, Holyoke Female 
jnary ; Springier Institute, New York City -. 
in the Female College, Worcester, Mais. 
rof. Park, of Aodovet, says : " It is dlstin- 
lied for its clearness, perspicuity of method, 
lor of spirit, acumen and compreheuslrcDesc 
bought." 

ram the Bibliotheea Sacra, Nov. 1867 : " 
the eminent merit of nevei pre-tuppoung i 



the pupil a l3rgi?r knonledi-e of mental icicii 
in he nrdinarilv posspsies, " 
■■rom the >*ew York Tribune : " Prof. Ilav 
I pcrfarnicil hi» task, in our opinion, with e 



Mental Science Is one of the most important 
ludies to be pursued by an educator. Huw can 
ne (each well, that is, properly unfold and ei- 
and the powers of the mind, while destitute of 

knowledge of its character, powem, and laws 
f sFtloa. It has been s matter of standing 
'onder to ns that this should not be one of the 
iremost and principal studies at all our normal 
[hooU. Every teacher should at least pursue 
n extended course of resding on the subject. 

They would Bnd b; such a course of resding 
le goTcrnment of the school much easier, their 
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WoSCMTBR'S ACADGHIO DiCTIONART. Hiuk- 



n A Ore' 



icfor 



This dictionary is of a Tcrj conveniei 
le school, counting-house, or library. It is a 
lok of W6 pages, and " ii substantially an en- 
largement of the Comprehensive Dictionary," ao 
■11 known and so widely used, especially by 
lehcrs. There sre two important features of 
e book. In cases of diflcrence of authority 
long orthofpisli, the diflerent methods of pro- 
inciation are given, together with the suthorl- 
s which sustain these several methods. This 
s been an element of great worth to us in the 
CaraprehensJTe Dictionary, which we hare nscd 
for the last ten years probably more than any 
. The other feature of importance in this 
book is its Synonyms. It not only gives the defi- 
es of words, but in cases where there are 
wordsoTneaWy the same signifieatioD, it gives by 
and eismple the difference of meaning and 
points out the proper use of the word. Those sre 
reiy important features In a dictionary for 
general use. 



rHR Stitdent and Schoolhati fof January, 
with Father Forraster'i BoTB' aud Giua' 
Maqaiihc united with it. 

This is really a very inatructiTe and entertalD- 
ng monthly Ibr the Uttle folks. Now that itkiu 
'Father Forrester," in sdditioa to its pteviotw 
rorps of editors and contributon, it pTomisea un- 
: the coming year. We will 









and would advise all the boys and girls to take it 
with the Schoolmaster. For tcmu see OUT plft- 
apectuB on the Inside of coTei. 
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Tnr \''i .•; vv .!.»• j:n \i. m I'l- 'AITijn. K 1- 
it. -i . '. i!.!,:* Hi:. I'i. ),F.. I>. J)' .■■•iii!-« r. 

(• .. ! . ■- : ^I. :i;'-ir --f Cnmih ri'T'O. (uirh 
y. :' • I-! '■■; C ;'.:.. i' :■■:■ f ll,<" K«tivitivc' 
)■ . : l; r .1 ... .• ■■!* \\ «!...■ /./I 'Ml till' rir»lir 

S '. . ■' '.''^ \'-. i:\\ \ M. •.--.:■ '.u-i-:!"* Stato M*- 
f : • - ■! I'l.- (ii.l- Nir;>':.:il Vl«li!«'atinn in 
1:.; ,. ;• \ i.r c IJri.iuiiinii, ithi- b'.iiul in»itc>: 
i; :>i . 'I ■ '. ^\-:- 111 "f .I.'liii S*'.ir.ii; Now Yi>ik 
1;. .:•-,• ■. t'-r I'lii't!*; Kdui ;iti<"i.-;l VIpw* uf 
M •.■ 1 ."■•i-r; l.'t'rr t«> a Yor.jii: TiMclirr :— 
M ., • .„ ■ 'I hf.iMjiii'^ ami IvluiMiiuii : I'uhlir 
III :• ;■ . : -m > wi.iHi.i ; (';it"-<!ii-«iii itf Mcthoii;* 
( f I . .. ' : ; Woii'lw.iril IH'-'!i S.-li'.ml (if Ciiu'in- 
i.;i'i : I !. r< f'.r <'.i:»j»(r Union fir tho Ailvanct- 
ii;i':i' ■■:" ■-•■ i< T.ri' ".iri-.l Art. 

Ml.' t ii'l'^iMirji! of ilii< .Tmirnnl marked an 
MM -.1. Ai: :!• :in !'. Il- .uion.'.l LiTi-ralurc. \Viih 
t!.«- :i"c I uTif "f • vrtllrtifi' whirh tho iMliica- 
tinii .' '. •'• -.n :i!i'.l thi" -^chMoN iif unr cnuntry ha\c 
at.t li" ' ■'. ■: I'-iMi- .i!i'>:i of «.i liijh a rharai-tcr and 
(■ ,:,: I. -i "i'l : .<.!> upi'h I '.l»nt on-iht to W wi>ll sns- 
t liii" '. ^\'•• •'•r«.' -irry, tlu-ri'Turi', to loam that 
tl." •.!.-: ;fi'>»j li-' tif tin* Aim-rican Journal (»f 
y.uK- «•! 'i: il i!«'t y< 1 •Niitluii-nt to jiay tho expens- 
es nf i! - I '.''liriltiun. 

Wr '.» .-ill rail upMii tho toai h«Ts of Khode Is- 
lai.il, I'.'l upoTi iiiir Mih'NiiiljtTs o\iTywhi'ro to 
jritr.i':!-"- ^'i \:ilii;»':'li- a work. Wo "ihall ho yhid 
tt» f'.ii ".-'» i' to niir own MihMrilMr-* at a rodih-od 
]iri''-. I'T torui' >oo our |»rosi)oolus for the next 

Vi>luM»0. 



iMirii< aiid im:)>irt-i:i»*c deninndi^, but will prom- 
i-i' <iur ii.-.nlfr- a n'.i'.ire of <oinc |>oinr* connrrt- 
■ il \\\\\i. it, t!k thi' cilltorial columns of onr next 
n'lmht'r. 
! Moxrs. Ivimt: vt.i. \- Cc*., arc tlie agentH forth* 
work in Ithu.;. Ulmnl. Trioe jSi3 per volume. 



Tiir. Yoryji Oi iri>Kvr]n:K. Iviaon & PhinDcr, 
New York. 

This is a ju-w ])riinary ijongraidiy. It is we- 
rnted in voryLTond t:i-ito, and isinot, like m.')»tge> 
oiiraphies for tho yoiiiij;— filled with iinnvccsMiy 
luml.er. With thi** rxoeption the plan is very 
niui-h the s.inic a^j that of our previous gfogn* 
\\\\w> forhoiiiiiiH-rs. It ommcnces with, **^Vhll 
i«i C'eoijrapKy : f Jooijraphy i^ a dcsoriptinn of, 
the siirfai'o iif the Earth." It proceeds with the 
n^nal question and answer svi^tem, which wc can- 
not think the true plan of teaching. 

The l»<»ok will he foinul very aitraetivc tothe 
y«Minj;, and. «»n the whole, we think it comparM 
ijuite favor.ihly with any ]irimary kjeograi'hy we 
ha\c ever scon, hut a primary hook on tlii"*6ub- 
jeot, made on the riij/it pntuiji/t , has, in our es- 
timation, iievi-r yet appeared. 



Go; i^*< T.Miii<' I'mh.k: Aunn k's lIiiMr, M\«»- 

A/IS). ; AMI l'iiM;«.«»'r* N VTH'N KI. Mau v- 

/;vi ■'■•V .larumy, h.i\<- hi I'n roi-»i\e«l. 

(;.. i.-N :i.is Imci! fur ;»•» year-* a favorite with the 

lai';.' . T. S. Anl.'ir i^ t"o widily and f.ivorahly 

kn.wi ;i-. a Willi r !•) need a word of praiso; and 

Ti tor- Ml is lr\iiii: to rxrel llieiii hoth. \Ve will 

funii-'i « iihir of thorn, in roiniortion with tho 

Srh'oliu i-ii-r, to ui;w or old suhseribers at re- 

dui.t'l I'li'O.-*. See terms on oover. 



Tm: N: \v AMr.KH\N ('vi-j.(»iM:i'i v : A popular 
])• ;; M.:irv of CroiHTal KnowlciU''". Kdited hy 
(Jim..'. K'i:di y nnd Chaile** A. Dana. Vol. I. 
A— Ar-.^uay.' 1). AppUton \ Ci. New York. 

Tho fir-t vidiinie of thi-* new ryelopjodia. whieh 
has Im'Ii so huijr evpeotod, ha^ now heen issued. 
It i' all that w.ss promised, and that is* all that 
need ho saiil in its favor. The whole work will 
be ooinprisod in tifteen volumos royal oetavo, 
lariic *-i/.e, double c«dumns. Tho \oluun' before 
us his 7'V2 i»a.c;es. 

\\c have not space to review the work as ita 



The Ati.antk" Momiii.v rou Jan. Ii'-jS.— 
We have ro«»-iM^d this oxi'ellent numlK-r fnm 
Me-srs. Cii.Ai»i>iN<i iV nuoTiiKii, the gentlemanly 
proprietors of the '* Old Rhode Ii»l.iud Book- 
store." 

The Atlanili- Monthly ha? now been before the 
])ublie three months, and has been perhaps more 
severely criticised than any monthly ma^aDM 
ever bnfore published. It has stood the test It 
is a "fixed faot" — how can von conceive of 1 

■ 

ftirt whioh is tmf^fi.redf — it is a fixed fart that the 
Atlantic Monthly is thv New England Magaxinf' 
Not that it will be contined to New Kngland, for 
it will find its way to e%ery part of North Ame^ 
i«'a — exce]»tini; ]»erhap5 Nicaragua, they ha^* 
not time to read it th« re at present — to Old F.n«t" 
land, and wherever the Knglish language is read. 
The Jatuiarv number is the best vet i^ssucd.— 
Teachers, read il. 



IlAr.t»KU's Majjazim: vou .lANrAKY. — Harp- 
er kerps on the evoii tenor of his way. no douW 
rojiuoing at every stop, lie has rertairdy taken 
a i^oodstcp for January. The articles "Id^cwild," 
•' A Winter at the South," and ** The Virgin- 
ians *' will be read with interest. The illus- 
trations by T. Addison Richards are superior. 



Si-vr.RAL NoTn;r.s are obliged to lie over until 
our next number, and several book« have been 
reooixed too late for notice this month. They 
will receive proper attention in our next. 



COITTEJMTS OF J^ J^T^TJ A.Tl^ ITXJI^ISER- 



Str.iiicH !:i Kii^lNh F.iMnul'i.uy IV2\ Ilonrsty and Tratli. — IIou tu !••• JJr.:iitifi.l.. 'ill 

^Ti'iii'j: Uur uiiii f\imiii^ In.... '/»l'i 

(^iniiuuiii<-iitii>n oiM I-jnrnn's Dm'aki via i. 

It<' I '•!tlti oils. .•..,■••••••.••■•••■■■•■•■■■. !>_•) f «r-itiitii ir >!:'• 

i.in r Im- r r..>-.-->pl,MMli.i ;j2i, L.-n.-r from thr Late K.lii.T :M7 

ilnw Nk-i-1 I'fiis are Mauo i'l, \f Uri'II-mv 'MH 

ILcJiiviN i)i'i!ie* • • i'io't 

1 lO J>viii)«»i •»! Sf . i\ r. li'-ij Sniooi, Km i;( i**! ^. 

^"'^*** **'' Onlrrof Tu|.i«'j« in tho Stu.U .n* CM-.u-raphx . ;;i{» 

Frui:sii,K Dii-AUTMrv,. Qm.ti.Mis (or Kxaminaiion in Ili.tMx ....;. :J.>0 

.Vnftwer^lo F.ni^ma.— IlL^lurical Kui.'nia... Ml ^»»* 1*""^ TAnij: 

A KaMr 'M2 Mrntal rhilnso]ihy .Til 

The WortlilcvNiies"! of ( roM .'>4'i Misci llanv •{•VJ 



^M-lJ<] >>ri<:AV" yoric 

S T E A M S A W - M 1 L L , 

AM) MAOIII-XK COMPANY. 

('a|iital.*f*2.>0,00i). This f*om]*:in> ln« ?Mrn or^'anizi'il with lh«* aliovc capital f«»r tho purjM)<.o of 

Mi]ipl}ini; till' ilrnian<l for tho 

('<>MIUNATlf)N IM)liTAr.l.K STKAM SAW-MILL AND OTIIKK TMrUOVKD 

MACIilNKKY. 

Thev have ]mp h.»>r'il tin.- efitiiiMui'-riiiiiry busiiioos heretofore c.irri«'(l on by J. M. Kmer^on i.^' 
<'»!., uf-o the Munt.joii;fry Wnrk'i at Y(»nki'r-., mi the IlmNon. near thin eity, anil with the experi- 
• m-eunil fui*iiities ccni'Mued in it<s ori^ani/ation, are prepared to fnrni>h uin'rhinerj of all kinds at 
iij«»ri' lilieral rate-*, tlian ha- evi-r hefori" hreii uliered at anv other e>tahlishnient. 

Th.: COMBINATION SAW-MILI.wa- patenti-d Oitoher. IH.'ir., and is now irencraHy at know]- 
r-ilired t«» he thf rheape^t, nio^i pr.utieal. and elKeient Ininher-nianufaetnrini; niaehinein the world. 
A lari;*- iiiiniber of th' ni aif in Hiii!r«-ssf>:l •>pi'rati<>n in different Neetion^ of this eonntry. C*anada. 
Ci.ha, anii Siintli Ani«riru, and wherever tlu-ir merits liave been tested they are l»fin;r aihipted hy 
luiiiiier iiii'inuf;utuii-i> in ]ir*'fi'r'-nee ti» all other niilN. 

Th«- f'lihiwini^ h-tt«-r i-NpreH-rs the i;«-:ieral o]Mnion of those who ar<* n»tin«; tin (^»lnhination Mill : 

Messr-*. Knier.Non \ Co. — (ientlenii-n . — I have tried tin* .saw-niill pnrehasi'd (»f \oii, and will say 
that i* p<'rf.>r»ns will. .inM iiiore than tnt-i!^ iii\ rxpeetiitioiiK. I am well p]<MM'd with it- nerfoim- 
Aiioe. I )(''i it np on ; <iiiali An-iani thar atii>rili*d constant water a!Mint .\s tliiek as niy liitle tinirer. 
whieh wa- nini-h m-'n- tiian nmII'ic irni ti» -ii|.pl\ tin* lioiler. We ate ahh* to ent lVH)0 fi-et i»f lieantifnl 
I'linher in 12 hmirs. with .something h--< tlian one iM)r«l "f wood. 1» i> the v< n thiiii? we h.i\e so 
lu'i-'h needed in ••or eonnty f«»r a lonj; tino . With a little trouhlc and e\pen>e we an- ahle to mo\e 
it from live to !••?. inileH per thiy, .imi >«'t it up in tlieh<.irr of ihe timlM-r, whieh >avtN iheirri'at hiir- 
ilen of liaiiliiiiX till' loir- a hum diot.tnn- ?-i tto mill. Yours, reepertfullv, 

JKSSK KK?IK. .In.. L'iiii-xili»\ Ti.nnes^ce. 

Th..<omiMhv !.:i',,- purrha>ed U'NDS I'ATKNT rKKD AUKANfiKMKM'. whirh is ill.isirat- 
c-'i and do.->eiibid in thi' Si-icnritw Ann-vifJin for Ortoher 21. Thi> add-, urea «i\ to the eflirieney of 
the mill. 

THK. COMHINATION MILL, with all the reeent improvenient>, and steam power of 1", horse«i, 
i"< f-apablf; of <awin-^ frmu '.i,*^iiii to l.'JO!) fi.«-t in twt-lxe hours, and is >oId for .>'l,»»'VJ. 

IMK Ni:W YOIIK CIIK TLAR SAW-MILL 

is niannfa«-tnred only le, ths- Company. Iris of sup^'rior ronstrnrtion, and sold for 2.) p<*r cent, 
h-- than other mill- of im trie.iter eai/antx. .V mill with ^W to ."51 inrh .saw ean lie sold for ^'lo'* to 
.*•*>■>'*. J""d v%ith a 2' lior-i* ennim* and hoihu- i-. sold for S2,2'MI. 

STKAM I:N(JI\KS imi IJnlLKKS: KNOINKS of' from one to loO hor-e power: LOCOMO- 
TIVK, TlliULAIi. ILIL andCYI.INDKJ; IJOlLKJiS furnished at wreath reduced pric es from 
fornii'r quota;ioii-. 

l>r.twin;(s, wnh pLin- lud -ji»*< iili ation«* for hnildint;s and machinery furni>hod gratis to our cus- 
loru*. r-. 

*'ompeteiit !ne«'?i:i!iii-<'ar' -« nt 'lut to put up and srr in operation our maehimrv, wh«*Ji riMjuired. 

W. iiU., iinnntat.ir*MIINoLH M.VCIIINK.S, J»LANlN(r MACHINKS. .srOAU-MIJ,LS, and 
nne hine(> in <>i-i.frul. 

**peeial atlfiiliou {i.iid to .:»tn'"^' up ShaftiuiC Junl Puliies for mannfaetorie-*, and all kiioU of Mill- 
Wri;;ht work. 

Tnis Company an- s.llini: in irnat numhers a rATKNT Ct)NICAL lU.'KK-STONR, for flour, 
r.-irn Uiial, .i!i<i .ill kiml- <.*( :*'•■••!, which i< pnueuini-ed hv rxpiMieneed milh't-, holh in this eountrv 
ami in Kurope. I'lIK HF.ST MILL KVKR CoNSTKVCTED. It will grind more ftrain in tho 
s.-iin*; time, and with half the powir, of any mill of the samo price in the market. 

We also furnish other style.-? of (irist-Mills, when rcijiiired. 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., Agents, 371 Broadway, New York. 



THE BEST JUVENILE ^ XTHLY. 

NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

FoRUESTFu's Hoys' ani» (Juils* M\(i;\ziNK has \teen iinitiHl with the Student 
Schoohiiatc, adding an<»th<*r editor to our now efficient coriis of editors. This will add 
cuntnbutur5 to our columns and give new interest to the Student and Schoolmate. 

NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 

We are now prepared to •tfor to our young friends a n»*w Game, to amuse them di 
tJie long winter evenings. We liojie our friends will order largely from us as we are 
pared to sup]i!y them in single boxes or by the dozen. Agents and dealers can kaTe ' 
at a fair discount. Orders from them are solicited. 



CALKINS'S GAMES AT WORDS. 

These Games afford tlie most instnietive amusements that children can engage in 
greatly increa.se their interest in the studies at school. 

They are played by means of Letter Cards ; a set of which comprises two hundrec 
fif)y characters, or ^1 capital letters, 124 small letters 22 figures, and 20 punctuation m 
These several letters are put up hi numbers to corresfiond with the proportion of thei 
in the formation of words. In playing most of the Games it may be well to use the i 
letters only, unless the mnnber of iK»rsons engage<l is large. 

These letters are of Lirge size, and printed on both sides of thick, colored jKUSteb 
and neatly polished. They an.^ put uj) in strong boxes, accompanied witli a boo 
directions. Price $1.00. 

The following Game will give one of tlic many ways in which they may be used : 



For the Game of Questions, distribute one each of the small letters, the figuresi 
points ; next place a duplicate set on the centre of the table. I^t the leader then di 
card from the table and ask some persoml question, while the others all look at their Ci 
the one who holds the duplicate must throw it upon the table, and say, ** It is I," or " I 
or *< I am.** ICxample : The leader draws s from the table, and asks, " Who reads mo 
" I do," exclaims Kdwanl, throwing his s on the table. Then Edward draws 8 fron 
tible, and asks, ** Who is late to breakfa.st ? " *' I am," says Susan, throwing down h 
Susan then draws a card and asks, •* Who is the nrettiest person present ? ** •'I am," 
John, the homeliest Ixiy, as he mates Susan's card. Thus it is continued until all the • 
I are played away. 

^t Stulttnt anl> Stiiofolnate, anl> /orresttr's ^oss' an) 6irls' Klaga 

A MONTHLY READER, FOR SCHOOL ARD HOME IRSTRUCTIOR. 

E»mD BT N. A. CALRIN8. Associates: W. T. ADAM8 m FATIIKR FORRESTKH. 

Its contents embrace ^miliar articles on Xatuml Histor\', Mechanics, Natural Scie 
Biography, Travels, History, Poetr\', and Stories. Each number will contain on 
Dialogues and new Speeches, with marks for em])hasis, tones, inflections, gestures, refe 
to the Reader's and Sjirakcrs (Tiart, which is funiisheil to each subscriber. The Teae 
Desk contains various items of news, discoveries, inventions, chats witli our reader-pi 
and hints pertaining to the relations and duties of pupils and teachers, (hir Musm 
filled with an interesting collection of the rare and curious in Literature and Art, Quesi 
Puzzles. Enigmas, Problems, ^c. This work has been highly approved by teachers 
committees. Samjile copies sent free for examination. 

TERMS — Single copy, one year, $1.00; five copies, $4.00; sixteen copies, $1 
madvuioe. 
^^ JAME9 ROBinrSOnr * CO., 1 19 iruslilnirton St., Bosto 
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Special luhiccmcuts to S>ub$cribc! 

A AVOKl) TO OrU FKIEXDS. 



TIIK RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLMASTER takes thU method of presenting to it> read- 
ers the terms for the next vohinie. and of calling upon its friends loaidin inereasin^ its circula- 
tion for this vear. 

« 

E.«pecially would it call U])on the 
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mainly for whoNC henelit the Journal is maintained, and ask them if they will not K.irii om: 
Hcnd in the names c»f a club for Volume Fourth, or at least, one name besides their own. 

If every Teaclier in Rhode Island would send in oiu^ additional name, the Schoolmaster 
would Ih> plai'ed upon a firm fc»utin^, and the ])lans, wliieh have already been formed for it> 
improvmient anotlier year, eould be carried out. 

The Schouhnastcr i.s adapted to the teacher and the parent, the school and the family, and 
we hope the faithful teacher will solicit subscriptions for it among the fandlies as well a* 
among teachers. It has a FiuKsiui; Dkvautmkxt, which will contain appropriate instruc- 
tion and amusement for the children, both at school and at the fireside. We shall be glad 
to receive contributions to its pages from all practical teachers, and espi>eially n'ports of 
changes of teachers, an<l other Educational news and item>. 

It has achieved the rcpiitatinn, wherever it has become known, of being a valuable, readable, pr.ir- 
tical journal, adapted to the wants of the teacher and of the family. It is sought in eiLchange by 
nearly every educatidnal publication in the country, as well as by literary monthlies and newspa- 
pers in all parts of the land. Commendatory noti<*es are now received, almost daily, from our 
exchanges and from teachers and educational men in all parts of the country. Says one: '* It 
stands near the head of our Educational Journals." Says another, a well known school Buperin- 
tendeut : ** I have taken it from the first and shall continue to take it to the last. There is no 
school journal which pleases mc: so well.** 

Readers, we a]ipeal to r..\cii oxr. of you, to aid in increasing the circulation of the R. I. 
E«choolmaster. Do not read this call, and then lay it down, and think no more of our request: 
but ask your friends and neighbors to .subscribe, get the money, put your own dollar with it, 
and send it to us by mail. It will reach us or be at our risk. 

Subscribers who wish the journal di«^continued should notify us to that effect immediately. 
Please send in y«»ur subscription as soon as convenient, that we may know how large an 
edition to piint of the March number. This is especially imjxirtant. 

[For TLRMt», sle Fourth Page or Cover. 1 
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For the Schoolmatter. 
The Oolden Verses of Pythacoras. 

Thb relative progress in enlightenment 
which rewards active and earnest enquiry af- 
ter truth forms a surer test of intellectual 
gfCfttness, than the absolute grandeur of the 
results which arc attained. Thus the dim 
gxopings of the earliest philosophers of an- 
tiquity, who found scarcely a broader basis 
for their speculations than that afforded by 
mdeveloped axioms of morality, often awak- 
en a higher interest by their earnestness than 
the clear processes of thought, by which mod- 
em philosophers proceed from loftier prem- 
iees to more sublime results. 

The system of philosophy, which found in 
the Oolden Verses of Pythagoras its high- 
est ethical expression, as well as its nearest 
approach to the precepts of Christianity, was 
instituted more than a century before Plato 
began to meet his disciples in the shady ar- 
cades of the Academy, or Socrates to teach 
his ennobling doctrines in the streets and the 
market-places of Athens. Its founder, Py- 
thagoras, was bom in the middle of the sixth 
century before Christ. The honor of being 
bis birth-place is awarded to the island of 
Samos, the queen of the ^gean, where Rhae- 
cus the architect, and Theodorus the sculptor 
- were constructing and adorning the far-famed 
temple of Juno, and whither Anacreon brought 
his lyre at the invitation of the tyrant Poly- 
crates. The sources from which the young 
philosopher gathered the materials for his sys- 
tem are variously stated. Some writers of 
antiquity allege that he was instructed in 
geometry by the Egyptians, in astronomy by 



the Chaldeans, in arithmetic by the Pha'ni- 
cians, and in the maxims of religion by the 
Magi of the cast. Others assert that liis cul- 
ture was wholly Grecian, and almost his only 
teacher Pherecydes of Syros. IIih journey 
into Egypt, in pursuit of •* all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians," is however well authenticated. 
Arriving there during the reign of Amasis, he 
beheld the declining glories of the Pharaohs, 
and learned from the priests those principles 
of wisdom, which two centuries later lie would 
have found adorning thtj court of the first of 
the Ptolemies. The literarj- pr<' eminence, 
which in the fourth century before (.'hrist add- 
ed splendor to the infant city of Alexander, 
was then still lingering around Memphis, and 
"hundred-gated" Thebes. The geometrical 
knowledge of the Egyptians however could 
not have extended far beyond the practical 
skill they had acquired in raising the mighty 
temples at Kamac and at Luxor, for to Py- 
thagoras himself is due the honor of dis- 
covering the fundamental propositions that 
the angle inscribed in a semi- circle is a right 
angle, and that the square of thehypothcnuse 
in a right angle triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides. 

But wherever Pythagoras obtained the ele- 
ments of his knowledge, it is certain that he 
elaborated the principles of his powerful sys- 
tem of philosophy in the depths of his own 
mind. It was amidft the oak - crowned 
heights and marble cliffs of Samos, that he 
reflected on the mysterious problems of life. 
It was on the banks of its silver streams that 
he began to seek for the causes of phenome- 
na in the hAxmoniQ>aA x^VdXSsy&a^^^ TMmhvt ^ ^o^ 
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by the shore of the far-stretching JEg^an that 
he obtained his sublimest conception of the 
unity of Ood. 

The period of culture was thus passed by 
Pythagoras among his native isles of Greece, 
or in occasional excursions to the surround- 
ing countries in pursuit of knowledge. 

But his mature years, when he acquired his 
most glorious mastery over the minds of men, 
were spent at Crotona, a city of !Magna Grs- 
cia in the southern part of Italy. There, 
where the salubrious breezes from the sea, 
mnd athletic exercises gave to the inhabi- 
tants a degree of health already become 
proverbial, he collected a devoted band of 
three hundred disciples, who were bound to 
him by the strongest oaths and ties of affec- 
tion. These attended on his instructions in 
politics, philosophy and religion, and hung 
on his lips, as though they were listening to a 
divine messenger. Xor doo%it seem wonder- 
ftd, when we reflect on his immense intellect- 
ual superiority to the men of his time, that 
the admiring followers of Pytliagoras, nay, 
that even he himself honestly attributed it to 
ft more intimate communion with the gods. 
Thus, year after year, the most wealthy and 
influential citixeus of Crotona listened with 
delight to the author of the Golden Verses. 

The principles of philosophy, which he 
taught, depend on a fanciful and mysterious 
arrangement of the relations of numbw. The 
monad or unity is the element of action, and 
the fountain of all number, but is itself fixed : 
it thus represents the unchangeable Creator, 
God. The duad is imperfect and passive, and 
is the cause of all increase : it thus becomes 
the representation of matter, the passive prin- 
ciple in nature. The triad, or three, is formed 
of unity and two, and thus is the world or 
the universe, which is composed of God and 
matter. The tetractys, or four, is a perfect 
square, and represents the perfection of na- 
ture, llie decad, or ten, is composed oi the 
■um of the preceding numbers, and compre- 
hends all musical and arithmetical proposi- 
tions. 

Music also formed an integral part of the 

ayatcm of Pythagoras. Ue is said to have 

eonceived the poetical idea that all the hcav- 

•plj bodiM, aa they moTe through ether, de- 

Imp amiodlou» toneif louder ox aofteri 



sharper or deeper, according to their rapidity 
of revolution, and their relative magnitude* 
Uence are derived the harmonies of the uni- 
verse, and the music of the spherra. 

In somewhat refreshing contrast to these 
beautiful puerilities, misnamed philofrophy, 
stands the straight-fonft'ard ethical teaching 
of Pythagoras* It is a striking example of 
the facility with which the innate axioms ef 
morality cad be developed into practical max- 
ims, while nature imparts but a dim light to 
questions of mere philosophy. 

The Golden Verses give expression in a con- 
densed form to tliis part of the sy»tem of Py- 
thagoras. Whether they were written by 
him, or by his disciple, Empcdocles, is of lit- 
tle moment, so long as it is certain that they 
are the reflection of his teaching. They con- 
tain scarcely anything, except the direction 
to worship evil spirits, \rhich we might not 
accept as in accordance with the spirit and 
the doctrines of Christianity. The importance 
attached to telf-respectt and to aelf-examina" 
tion is worthy of attention. 

AVe give an unadorned translaticm of near- 
ly the whole of the Golden Verses, as wg 
find tliem in an old volume of the fragmenta- 
ry works of nearly fifty Greek poets, pub- 
lished at Cambridge, England, 1677. 

GOLDBX VEBSES. 

First the immorUd gtxlt, a* U ordftincd by law, 
BcTrre ; and keep thine oath : then heroes noble. 
And infernal spirit* wornbip, with oflerinj^ meets 
Thy parents honor, and those who are near of kin* 
Of others choose him thy friend, whoe'er is best. 
Submit to g^entle words and wholesome deeds. 
Nor e*cr thy friend despise for small offence. 
That can be borne : for power dwells near necesity } 
These thus obserre. But learn to govern these, 
Thy bcHy first, and sleep, and lust, 
And anger. Nor aught that's base with other do, 
5or with thyself : but roost of all thyself respect* 
Then practice justice both in words and deeds. 
Nor let it be thy wont rashly to act ; 
But know that fate has destined all Co die : 
But riches now are gained, and now are lost. 
Whatever adversiiies the gods on laortals bring. 
Of these thy portion bear unmoved and patient : 
Yet may'st thou heal them if thou canst. Thus think ) 
Not on the good alone has fate brought many ills. 
But among men communications evil and good 
Occur } by which neither be terrified, nor sufler 
Thyself to be drawn aside. But if a lie be spoken, 
Bear it mildly. What I now shall say perform : 
Let none by words or deeds persuade thee, 
To do or speak what does not thee befit. 
B^AneX^foM t^tie Mt^ iMt Mlj t h i t a wmniX^ 
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A (od lDii»on.l 

The iiutTuctiont of Prdia^rss were rilhcr 
private (nolcric), or public (exoteric). Ap- 
peuing bcfoTC bis diaciplea in a long irhite 
robe. Bud flowing beaid, and as noniu say with 
a golden crown upon his head, he y 
ed with awe. Perhaps no iniitancc 
A torpt," so wonderful u thit wMch eiinted 
among the disciples of Pythagortu, is present- 
ed in modem history, with the single excep- 
tion of that which animated the followers of 
L070U. It is scarcely possible for us to con- 
ceiTC of the moral power hj which one man 
could hold so many others in complete sub- 
jection. But much as he was feared by hi? 
disciples, it is certain that their lore for Hm 
WBB equal to their r 



A LrTEBABV CLEnamAX, — The Dundee 
Courier says that a clergyman in ■ country 
parish not many milos from Dundee had oc- 
casion the other Sabbath to illuatrate a point 
in his sermon by an allusion to the poet Cow- 
per, which he did after this fiuliiou : " In il- 
Itlstralion of what I have been asying, mj 
brethren, I may mention the arainblo and 
Christian Poet Cowpcr, with whose bcuutiful 
poems of ■ Paradise Loaf and ■ Paradise Ite- 
gaincd,' you must all be familiar." 

Sonamen are good company for half an hour, 
others for half a day, and others for Ihfeir whole 



With IhouRhta of joy my jpirit [lirilU 
While wanderinR o'er my native liilN ; 
The towering gtoTe with woicii fpravf 
To mrniDrr bringH my childhouil dayn. 
How iwcclly rolled the mouirm. thru. 
At, Ihrough the meadow. t<oo<l. nu<l glen 
I auught the fairest, sweetest flower-' 
And while d away the lumnicr huiir>. 

Whene'er my lighttome task win o'l-r, 
And A'iends were gathered 'round the doi 

Of Sol. the goldca king of dny. 
Kcatntic joyi my spiril filled. 
White cieaing lephyra gently stilled 
And Boothed my bruw from every rare, 
With ftngranee from the wcateru air. 

It ne'er oeenrred that 1 should roam 
A stranger rrom my ehildhood liumv, 
And. on the l.rosd eipsnae of lif«, 
BecBUae a victim iu the strife. 
And be turmoiled by tempeat care, 
While sorrowa would my tomb piepsre, 
Or Btem adveriity wguld roll 
rgeso'er thp aoul. 



Ila dee 



I ne'er had thought Ihoac hslcyon joy* 
Would Tsniah with the childhood toys ; 

And cherished friends have joined the dead; 
Yes > one who preascd my infant brow.- 
Mcthinka I see ber. even now, 
A« o'er my pillow there ahe ben da. 
While hope with sorrow deeply blends. 

When coldneas chilled, or fever rnged. 
That mother'a heart was first engaged -. 
She kindly watched my tioubted sleep 
Or left my couch to think and weep; — 

A pang beyond her power to bcali — 

To pine beneath the blast of xiii. 

Though friends may ps" away htm rntlli 
And iidnesa huab the voice of mi rib. 
Yet memory brings again 10 view 
Those kindred hcaita that Duurv, I kutn . 
The coanacls that a mother gii v, 
Dcaigned (be yaiitliful soul to a.ivc, 
Kcturn again mid hopes or tcaii. 
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Tei ! wholesome counsel, when expressed 
In kindness to the heart depressed. 
When planted in the Infant mind, 
Ere germs of grosser nature find 
The essence of the fertile mould, 
And hlooms of fetid breath unfold,*- 
Prepares the soul, when rightly gi^en. 
For virtue, greatness, truth and heaven. 
Warwick, December, 1857. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
** School Days at Buffby.'' 

BT AU0U8TUB. 

The following account of a scholar's trib- 
ute of rcHpect to his faithful teacher is from 
an English book, — republished by Ticknor ft 
Fields, Boston, — entitled •• School Days at 
Bugby." The book is full of good instruc- 
tion, clothed in a quaint, original, interesting 
style, and portrays school-life and school-boy 
character with the skill of a master painter. 
The character of the great Dr. Ajmold, and 
the secret of his success as a teacher, arc 
brought to light, and laid open before the 
reader, with great clearness and power, llow 
touching is the description of Tom Brown's 
Tisit to the tomb of his venerated teacher. 
After reading it we felt like adopting the lan- 
guage of Irving, when he says : 

"Oh, the grave !^the gravel It buries 
every error — covers every defect— extinguishes 
every resentment. From its peacefiil bosom 
spring none but fond regrets and tender recol- 
lections. Who can look down upon the grave 
even of an enemy, and not feel a compunc- 
tious throb that ever he should have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mould- 
ering before him ? 

But the grave of those we love — what a 
place for meditation ! Then it is that we call 
up in long review the whole history of virtue 
and gentleness, and the thousand endearments 
lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily 
intercourse of intimacy." 

At the grave of his teacher !— and such a 

•icher as was Dr. Arnold ! Well might a 

lid? ot thought roah througb the mind of 



the old Rugby scholar, as he sat there in the 
old familiar place, in silence and in sadness, 
alone with the dead I — ^IIow he thon^t of ev- 
ery kindness shown him by that teacher. How 
he thought of every effort for his intellectual 
and his moral training. And how he thought 
of every neglect on his own part, of every lit- 
tle provocation, of every half-Ieamt lesson ;— 
in short, of every misdemeanor, or unfaithful- 
ness, or neglect of duty. It all came back to 
him now. Conscience is very active at such 
a moment, and tells the mind many an old 
story, long hidden by the rubbish of time. 

Teacher, be faithful in thy calling ; be dili* 
gent in thy duty ; be awake to thy responsi- 
bility, as the guide and moulder of the mind 
and the heart. So shall thy pupils, who, 
through thy efforts have been bom into the 
kingdom of intellectual and spiritual freedom 
and life, weep at thy tomb, and with their 
children and children's children, •' shall rise 
up and,*' for thy faithfulness, •« call thee bless- 
ed." 

** A VISIT TO DA. ABN0LD*9 GRAVE. 

Ix THE summer of 1842, our hero stopped 
once again at the well-known station; and, 
leaving his bag and fishing-rod with a porter, 
walked slowly and sadly up towards the town. 
It was now July. Ue had rushed away from 
Oxford the moment that term was over, for a 
fishing ramble in Scotland, with two college 
friends, and had been for three weeks living on 
oat- cake, mutton-hams, and whiskey, in the 
wildest parts of Skye. They had descended 
one sultry evening on the little inn at Kyle 
Rhea ferry, and while Tom and another of 
the party put their tackle together and began 
exploring the stream for sea-trout for supper, 
the third strolled into the house to arrange for 
their entertainment. Presently he came out 
in a loose blouse and slippers, a short pipe in 
his mouth, and an old newspaper in his hand, 
and threw himself on the heathery scrub, 
which met the shingle within easy hail of the 
fishermen. There he lay, the picture of free- 
and-easy loafing, hand-to-mouth young Eng- 
land, ** im\}roving his mind," as he shouted to 
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them, by the perusal of the fort-night old 
weekly paper, soiled with the marks of toddy 
glasses and tobacco ashes, the legacy of the 
last traTcUer, which he had hunted out from 
the kitchen of the little hostlcry, and being a 
yo«th of a communicative turn of mind, be- 
gan imparting the contents to the fishermen 
as he §rent on. 

•• What a bother they are making about 
these wretched com laws ; here's three or 
four columns full of nothing but sliding scales 
and fixed duties. — Hang this tobacco, it is al- 
ways going out ! — Ah, here's something bet- 
ter — a splendid match between Kent and Kng- 
land. Brown ! Kent winning by three Thick- 
ets. Felix fifty-six runs without a chance, 
and nut out !" 

Tom, intent on a fish which had risen at 
him twice, answered only with a grunt. 

•' Anything about the Goodwood?" called 
out the third man. 

••Kory-o-more drawn. Butterfly colt amiss," 
shouted the student. 

•• Just my luck," grumbled the inquirer, 
jerking his flies off the water, and throwing 
again with a heavy, sullen splash, and fright- 
ening Tom's fish. 

•• I say, can't you throw lighter over there r 
we ain't fishing for grampuses," shouted Tom 
across the stream. 

*• UuUo, Brown! here's something for you," 
called out the reading man next moment. 
«« Why, your old master, Arnold, of Uugby, 
is dead." 

Tom's hand stopped half-way in his cast, 
and his line and flies went all tangling round 
and round his rod ; you might have knocked 
him over with a feather. Neither of his com- 
panions took any notice of him, luckily ; and. 
with a violent effort he set to work meclianic- 
ally to disentangle his line. He felt complete- 
ly carried off his moral and intellectual legs, 
as if he had lost his standing point in the in- 
visible world. Besides which the deep loving 
loyalty which he felt for his old leader made 
the shock intensely painful. It was the first 
great wrench of his life, the first gap which 
the angel of Death had made in his circle, and 
he felt numbed, and beaten down and spirit- 
less. Well, well ! I believe it was good for 
him and for many others in like case ; who 
had to learn by that loss, that the soul of man * 



cannot stand or lean upon any human prop, 
however strong, and wise, and good ; but that 
He upon whom alone it can stand and lean 
will knock away all such props in his own 
wise and merciful way. until there is no 
ground or stay left but Himself, the Hock of 
Ages, upon whom alone a sure foundation for 
every soul of man is laid. 

As he wearily labored at his Une, the thought 
struck him, •* it may all be false, a mere news- 
paper lie," and he strode up to the recumbent 
smoker. 

" Let me look at the paper," said he. 

" Nothing else in it," answered the other, 
handing it up to him listlessly. ^'HullOfBro^-n! 
what's the matter old fellow — ain't vou wellr** 

** Where is it r" said Tom, turning over the 
leaves, his hand trembling, and his eyes swim- 
ming, so that he could not read." 

«* What ? What are you looking for r" said 
his friend, jumping up and looking over his 
shoulder. 

«• That— about Arnold," said Tom. 

«« Oh here," said the other, putting his fin- 
ger on the paragraph. Tom read ic over and 
over again ; there could be no mistake of 
identity, though the account was short enough. 

*< Thank you," said he at last, dropping the 
paper, <* I shall go for a walk : don't you and 
Herbert wait supper for me." And away he 
strode, up over the moor at the back of the 
house, to be alone, and master his grief if 
possible. 

His friend looked after him, sympathizing 
and wondering, and knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, walked over to Herbert. After a 
short parley they walked together up to the 
house. 

** I'm afraid that confounded newspaper has 
spoiled Brown's fun for this trip. 

** How odd that he should be so fond of his 
old master," said Herbert. Yet they also 
were both public-school men. 

The two, however, notwithstanding Tom's 
prohibition, waited supper for him, and 
had everything ready when he came back 
some ha]f-an-hour aftem'ards. But he could 
not join in their cheerful talk, and the party 
was soon silent, notwithstanding the efforts 
of all three. One thing only had Tom resolv- 
ed, and that was that he couldn't stay in 
Scotland any longer; he felt an irresistible 
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longing to get to Rugby, and then home, and 
soon broke it to the others, who had too much 
tact to oppose. 

So, by daylight the next morning, he was 
marching through Rosshirc, and in the eye- 
ning hit the Caledonian canal, took the next 
steamer, and travelled as fast as boat and 
railway could carry him to the Kugby sta- 
tion. 

As he walked up to the toi»Ti he felt shy 
and afraid of being seen, and took the back 
streets ; why, he didn't know, but he follow- 
ed his instinct. At the school-gates he made 
a dead pause ; there was not a soul in the 
quadrangle — all was lonely and pilent and sad. 
So with another effort he strode through the 
quadrangle, and into the school-house ofKccs. 

He found the little matron in her room, in 
deep mourning; shook her hand, tried to 
talk, and moved ncr\'ouslv about : she was 
evidently thinking of the same subject as he, 
but he couldn't begin talking. 

•• Where shall I find lliomas ?" said he» at 
last, getting desperate. 

" In the servants' hall, I think, sir. But 
won't you take anything r" said the matron, 
looking rather disappointed. 

•* No, thank you," said he, and strode off 
again to find the old verger, who was sitting 
in his little den as of old, puzzling over hiero- 
glyphics. 

He looked up through hi4 spectacles, as 
Tom seized his hand and wrung it. 

«* Ah! you've heard all about it, sir, I see," 
said he. 

Tom nodded, and then sat down on the 
shoe-board, while the old man told his tale, 
and wiped his spectacles, and fairly flowed 
over with quaint, homely, honest sorrow. 

By the time he had done Tom felt much 
better. 

«« Where is he buried, Thomas r" said he 
at last. 

** Under the altar in the chapel, sir," an- 
swered Thomas. »* You'd like to have the 
key, I dare say." 

«* I'hank you, Thomas — yes, I should, very 
much." And the old man fumbled among 
his bunch, and then got up, as though he 
would go with him ; but after a few steps 
stopped short and said, ** Perhaps you'd like 
to go by yourself, sir ?" 



Tom nodded, and the bunch of keys were 
handed to him "with an injunction to be sure 
and lock the door after him, and bring them 
back before eight o'clock. 

He walked quickly through the quadrangle 
and out into the close. The longing which 
had been upon him and driven him thus far, 
like the gad-fly in the Greek legends,givjpg him 
no rest in mind or bodv, seemed all of a sudden 
not to be satisfied, but to shrivel up, and paU. 
** Why should I go on ? It's no use," he 
thought, and threw himself at fall length on 
the turf, and looked vaguely and listlessly at 
all the well-known objects. There were a 
few of the town boys playing cricket, their 
wicket pitched on the best piece in the middle 
of the big-side ground, a sin about equal to 
sacrilege in the eyes of a captain of the elev- 
en. He was very nearly getting up to go and 
send them off. *• Pshaw I they won't remem- 
ber me. They've more right there than I," 
he muttered. And the thought that his scep- 
tre had departed, and his mark was wearing 
out, came home to him for the first time, and 
bitterly enough. He was lying on the very 
spot where the fights came off; where he him- 
self had fought six years ago his first and last 
battle. He conjured up the scene till he could 
almost hear the shouts of the ring, and East' s 
whisi>er in his ear; and looking across the 
close to the Doctor's private door, half ex- 
pected to see it open, and the tall figure in cap 
and gown come striding under the clm-trcvs 
toward him. 

No, no 1 that sight could never be seen 
again. There was no flag flying on the round 
tower; the school-housvc windows were all 
shuttered up ; and when the flag went up 
again, and the shutters came down, it would 
*be to welcome a stranger. All that was left 
on earth of him whom he had honored^ was 
lying cold and still under the chapel floor. 
He would go in and see the place once more, 
and then leave it once for all. New men and 
new methods might do for other people ; let 
those who would worship the rising star, he 
at least would be faithful to the sun which 
had set. And so he got up, and walked to 
the chapel door and unlocked it, fancying 
himseli the only mourner in all the broad 
land, and feeding on his own selfish sorrow. 

He passed through the vcstibulei and then 
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paused for a moment to glance OTcr the empty 
benches. His heart was still proud and high, 
and he walked up to the seat which he had 
last occupied as a sixth-form boy, and sat 
himself down there to collect his thoughts. 

And, truth to tell, they needed collecting 
and setting in order not a little. The memo- 
ries of eight years were all dancing through 
his brain, and carrying 4iim about whither 
they would ; while beneath them all, his heart 
waH throbbing* with the dull sense of a loss 
that could never be made up to him. The 
rays of the evening sun came solemnly thro' 
the painted windows above his head and fell 
in gorgeous colors on the opposite wall, and 
the perfect stillness soothed his spirit by little 
and little. And he turned to the pulpit, and 
looked at it, and then leaning forward, with 
Ills head on his hands, groaned aloud, — '* If 
he could only have seen the Doctor again for 
one five minutes, to have told him all that 
was in his heart, what he owed to him, how 
he loved and reverenced him, and would, by 
God's help, follow his steps in life and death, 
he could have borne it all without a murmur. 
But that he should have gone away forever 
without knowing it all, was too much to bear" 
— •* But I am sure he does not know it 
all?" — the thought made him start — •« May he 
not even now be near me, in this very chapel? 
If he be, am I sorrowing as he would have 
me sorrow — as I shall wish to have sorrowed 
when I shall meet him again ?" 

He raised himself up and looked round; 
and after a minute rose and walked humbly 
down to the lowest bench, and sat down on 
the very seat which he had occu]>ied on his 
first Sunday at Rugby. And then the old 
memories rushed back again, but softened and 
subdued, and soothing him as he let himself 
be carried away by them. And he looked up 
at the great painted window above the altar, 
and remembered how, when a little boy, he us- 
ed to try not to look through it at the elm-trees 
and the rocks, before the painted glass came 
— and the subscription for the painted glass, 
and tlie letter he wrote home for money to 
give to it. And there, down below, was the 
very name of the boy who sat on his right 
hand on that first day, scratched rudely in the 
oak panelling. 

And then came the thought of all his old 



school-fellowB ; and form after form of boys, 
nobler, and braver, and purer than he, rose 
up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he not 
think of them, and what they had felt and 
were feeling ; they who had honored and lov- 
ed, from the first, the man whom he had tak- 
en years to know and love ? Could he not 
think of those yet dearer to him who was 
gone, who bore his name and shared his blood « 
and were now without a husband or a father? 
Then the grief which he began to share with 
others became gentle and holy, and he rose up 
once more, and walked up the steps to the al- 
tar ; and while the tears flowed freely down 
his cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully, 
to lay down there Ids share of a burden which 
had proved itself too heavy for him to bear 
in liis own strength. 

Here let us leave him — where better could 
we leave him, than at the altar, before which 
he had first caught a glimpse of the glory of 
his birth-right, and felt the drawing of the 
bond which links all living souls together in 
one brotherhood — at the grave beneath the al- 
tar of him who had opened his eyes to see 
that glory, and softened his heart till it could 
feel that bond. 

And let us not be hard on him, if at that 
moment his soul is fuller of the tomb and 
him who lies there, than of the altar and Him 
of whom it speaks. Such stages have to be 
gone through, I believe, by all young and 
brave souls, who must win their way through 
hero-worship, to tlie worship of Him who is 
the King and Lord of heroes. For it is only 
through our mysterious human relationships, 
through the love and tenderness and purity of 
mothers, and sisters, and wives, — through the 
strength and courage and wisdom of fathers, 
and brothers and teachers, that we can come 
to the knowledge of Him, in whom alone the 
love, and the tenderness, and the purity, and 
the strength, and the courage, and the wisdom 
of all these dwell forever and ever in perfect 
fulness. 



*Ti8 hxurdly in a body's power. 

To keep at times from being sour. — Burns.. 



He who hunts two hares, leaves one andl 
loses the other. 
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For th» SeboolmMter. 
Welooma to Winter. 

IT AlfMI ILIXABBTH. 

Welcome, welcome, winter king, 
Now the frosty treagurea bring,— 
Hail and ice, and fVoaen showers, 
Snowy wreaths from northern bowers. 

"Wc will greet thee with good cheer. 
While thou tarry'st with us here, 
Binding earth with diadems 
Brighter far than orient gems. 

Sec the little snow-flakes now, 
Veiling earth's dark sombre brow, 
And the ice from tree and spray 
Jewel-crowns the winter day. 

Hark, there is a merry sound 
O'er the crisp and frozen ground, 
Tis the skaters* liTcly shout, 
Free and healthful, ringing out. 

Tliough the birds ha^e left our home 
Far in southern climes to roam, 
And the flowers are hidden deep 
Folded for their winter sleep. 

We'll not for their beauties sigh. 
Till tlic spring hours wander by ; 
For we Iotc old winter dear. 
And with pleasure hail him here. 

Nature, wake a joyous sound. 
Earth with frost tiaras bound,— 
Let ten thousand Toices ring. 
Welcoming the winter king. 
December 29th, 1857. 



Force of Sba-Bbbakers. — Near Plymouth, 
England, during a heavy gale, a block of 
limcBtone weighing seven tons was driven by 
the waves to the diatancc of one hundred and 
fifty feet ; and blocks of from two to three 
tons* weii»ht were washed about like pebbles. 

It has been found, by experiments made on 
the coast of Scotland, that the waves from the 
Atlantic fall with twice the force of those from 
the North Sea. An Atlantic breaker will 
frequently fall with a force of three tons to 
the square foot, or twenty- seven tons to the 
square yard. — Mas*, Teacher. 



" The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ttara, 
But in ouneives that we are underlings." 

SOAJUC&AJUI* 



Fortha Brhoolmaster. 
Winter Braninca. 

WiNTEB ia upon us again, but who would 
know it except for the time-honored Almanac ? 
Thus far he has exhibited his most agreeable 
qualities, but it is not his nature to be always 
mild and attractive. His harsh voice will 
soon echo from behind the distant hills, and 
ere we arc aware of it he will shake his hoary 
locks in our faces. But despite his fury and 
bluster and days of cold and storm, pleasures 
follow in his wake for those who have hearts 
to enjoy them. If he crowns the hills with 
silvery flakes, myriads of happy youth on 
gaily painted sleds wiU slide down their soft 
sides to the vales below ; if he congeals, by 
the breath of his nostrils, the sparkling water, 
merriment and delight will swiftly glide over 
the smooth surface, making even this a tribu- 
tary to enjoyment. 

In whatever form he may seek to insinuate 
his presence, and by his grim visage and rough 
stcntorious voice, strive to dispel pleasure, it 
is all in vain, for buoyancy of youth will over- 
come all the obstacles thrown in its way, and 
from the very obstacles themselves extract 
delight. 

But the enjoyment of winter consists not 
wholly of out- door scenes. When the tun 
has run his daily course and sunk beneath the 
western horizon, — when darkness has envel- 
oped the earth like a cloud, and the moon and 
stars, like faithful sentinels have taken their 
posts for the night, — then it is that the great- 
est blessings of winter arc made manifest in 
the long hours of candle-light, which in them- 
selves are a storehouse of treasures. To be 
sure they are closely packed together and hid- 
den from the casual observer, and it is not 
every one who finds the tiny key to unlock 
them, but they are none the less treasures for 
all that. Within these little spaces of time» 
are hid for those who will look for them with 
the telescope of persevcrencc, the mysteries of 
science, the pleasures of travel, the unravel- 
led thread of history away back to the days 
of Egyptian greatness, the beauties of art» 
and the delights of poetry. At first all these 
wonders may not be seen, but intense desire 
will soon reveal the focus of observation, 
when they wiU stand forth in majesty and 
beauty. The wonders of thia telesoope in* 
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crease with the eamestnesB of purpose while 
each moment reretls something new to attract 
the attention and fill the mind with wonder. It 
is, in fact, a complete panorama within itKoU", 
each moment revealing some new picture, and 
each succeeding one surpassing, in magnifi- 
cence, all that have preceded it. But one of 
the pleasant features of this instrument Is, it 
is free to all. The old and the young, the rich 
and the poor, the merchant and the mechanic, 
the statesman and the scholar, can all avail 
themselves of its advantages. But the question 
uisesywho are willing to take this telescope and 
▼iew these passing wonders, and with the 
tiny key which attaches thereto unlock these 
golden treasures ? 

Or, in other words, dropping the figure, 
these long winter evenings afford an excellent 
opportunity for mental improvement. There 
are, in this community, hundreds of mechan- 
ics and clerks, and men of business, who can 
spend one, two, three, or four hours each eve- 
ning in reading and study, and by a systematic 
course, obtain an amount of knowledge far 
beyond their highest anticipations at the com- 
mencement. 

The talisman of success is patient* persever- 
ing effort, and history abounds in examples 
of men, who, from the humblest walks of 
life, have risen by it to positions of high em- 
inence, lioger Sherman, a name indissolubly 
connected with the political history of Amer- 
ica, who was one of the committee of five 
to prepare the Declaration of Independence, 
spent the earlier years of his life in the occu- 
pation of a shoemaker, and when, in 1743, he 
went from Masschusetts to "Sew Milford, 
Connecticut, to enter into business with his 
brother as a country merchant, " he perform- 
ed the journey a-foot, taking care to have his 
•hoe-maker's tools also transported." 

Sir Humphrey Davy, the inventor of the 
safety lamp, was of humble origin, and yet 
by dint of his own energy of purpose, be- 
came one of the brightest ornaments in the 
scientific world. Previous to the invention 
of this safety lamp explosions of Jire damp, 
or inflammable gas, in the extensive coal- 
fields of England, were of frequent occur- 
rence, oftentimes destroying hundreds of 
lives. With this lamp the miner may work 
in the very midst of this much dreaded ene* 



my without the least danger. In token of 
gratitude for this valuable invention, the coal 
owners presented Sir Humphrey with a ser- 
vice of plate valued at £2,000 sterlinp. 

Numerous instances of a like character 
might be mentioned in illustration of this 
subject, but enough has been said to illustrate 
the value of these passing moments, which 
however, arc valuable only to those who are 
willing to improve them. 

I. D., JB. 

Providence, January 1, 1858. 



For the Schoolmaster. 
** Fret not ThTself Because of Evil-Doers.'* 

A SHORT 8EBM0X. 

Tkxt, Psalms xxxvii., 1. 
Our subject naturally divides itself into two 
heads. 

I. Fretting is infiiriottt to the health of the 
Teacher, 

II. Fretting is detrimeittal to the nvental and 
moral condition of the Teacher, 

We remark, in the first place, that fretting 
is injurious to the health and physical well- 
being of the teacher. It absorbs the adipose 
tissue, produces painful contortions of the 
muscles, consumes the vital principle of the 
blood, produces a dangerous overflowing of 
the bile, consumes the marrow of youth, 
weakcn^^ the strength of manhood, sharpens 
the nose, compresses the lips, wrinkles the 
face, disarranges the stomach, puts acid into 
all the secretions, shrivels and parches the 
skin, causes the hair to take on a premature 
and indescribable gray, and injects the whole 
nervous system with inextinguishable and ever 
consuming fire. 

Fretting has an injurious effect upon the 
mind of the teacher. It unfits him for the ex- 
ercise either of mercy or justice, puts a radi- 
cal sign over his freest thought and transforms 
that thought into an inextricable surd. The 
windows of his soul become sadly broken and 
stained, and its doors are never fully open nor 
securely closed, but ever badly ajar, so that 
he not only sees ** men as trees walking," but 
troops of merry, joyous, laughing, confiding 
children, as culprits in disguise, upon whom 
the omnipresent rod, though mdiscriminatcly 
applied, could not fall amiss. 
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0| yc fretful, complaining, scolding teachers 
of children ! Have yc dreamed dreams and 
■een visions ? Ye have, and this is the inter- 
pretation thereof. ITie seven thin and shriv- 
elled ears that vc saw arc the ears of innocent 
children, hlasted by your fretted breath, and 
the seven lean and ill-favored kine M-hich ve 
saw are the seven evil fiery spirits that have 
taken possession of your souls to devour and 
consume them, liepent, and do the first 
works of charity and love, else shall an " east 
■wind," more terrible than that of Kgj-pt, blight 
you forever. In conclusion, we remark, 

Firstlv, " Fret not thvself." 

Secondly, Fret not thy pupils. 

Finally, Bear with me this friendly admo- 
nition,— FRET NOT. 

n. 



For the Sehoolmaster. 
The Olosing Year. 

BY AN MB. 



List to the notes of the closing year, 
As its accents fall on the listening ear. 
Bringing hours of gladness and scenps of pain 
Back to the memory once again. 

It seems but a breath since we hailed thy birth. 
With pleasures' bright vision gilding our path, 
As with gladsome hearts, and words of cheer. 
Each lip spake warmly, the "Happy New Year." 

The glad angel Hope, as it then flitted by, 
With its peace-giving message, banished each 

sigh : 
Whispering, in words so soft and so clear. 
That o'er our bright pathway we had nothing 

to fear. 

But the spell is now broken, the vision has sped, 
Loved voices are hushed, and bright forms have 

fled ; 
Now, hopes that we cherished and ties that were 

dear, 
Are shattered and sundered by the close of the 

year. 

But if by thy annual mission thou'st taught 
That earth's joys are but fleeting, its pleasures 

but naught, 
Thy work is accomplished. We bid thee, in haste, 
Go, join the bright ranks of ages long past. 

Wous'socjLET, Dec. 31, 1857. 



For th« Scboohnaster. 
A Turkxah SohooL 

The following account of " A Turkish 
School,*' is from an English Magazine publish- 
ed in 183*5, and may prove amusing and in- 
teresting to some of your readers and pupils, 
who, no doubts will smile at the strange man- 
ners, modes and practices prevalent in the 

Turkish school-room. 

Y'ours, 

Manfred. 

extract from a letter from bujukdeee. 

«• I was walking with two friends along the 
main-street of one of the adjacent villages, 
when a confused murmur of voices drew my 
attention. I found that it proceeded from a 
mosque immediately at our elbow, and upon 
inquiring whether we might venture to go in, 
— for no stranger is allowed to enter a Turk- 
ish mosque without express permission, — I 
was answered in the affirmative. Following 
the direction from which the noise proceeded, 
we mounted a flight of steps, and instead of 
finding ourselves launched into a place of 
worship, we discovered that we had made our 
way into a roomy apartment, containing tables 
near the walls, at which a number of Turkish 
boys of all ages were posted with book in 
hand. It proved to be the ^-illage school ; 
and scarcely a better one, as I after^'ards 
learnt, is to be met with in Constantinople it- 
self. In one comer of the apartment we ob- 
served the master reclining upon a decent 
carpet ; he was an old mullah, or ecclesiastic, 
with an enormous turban on his head, a long 
gray beard, yellow kaftan, and legs crossed in 
the true Turkish fashion. His left hand held 
a long pipe, which he was smoking, and his 
right lay quietly in his lap, except that it waa 
now and then agitated by a fidgety motion, 
as if something particular affected its owner. 
On his left we remarked a bag of tobacco, 
and in front of him a ponderous tome, proba- 
bly the Koran: while an enormously long 
bamboo cane, which reached from the ftoor to 
the ceiling, stood against the wall on his right 
hand. He saluted us on our entrance with a 
nod of the head, but did not rise from his 
seat, or suffer his mouth to part for an in- 
stant from his pipe. The score and a half of 
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urchins irho were standing or kneeling, as 
their s'ze required them, behind the tables, 
with carpets for their feet, wer^wiomentarily 
drawn off from their tasks by our appearance : 
but an inyoluntarj glance at their master's 
brow, or perhaps some warning from the fin- 
gers of his right hand, which had not moved 
from his lap, set them all to work again. 
They appeared to be learning to road, and had 
certainly made considerable progress, as there 
was no spelling going on. All were reading 
rapidly, and as each of them was reading 
aloud, and none the same matter, I will leaye 
you to concciTe the noise and confusion of 
tongues that filled the room. The bigger boys, 
or rather the wiser ones (for there were seve- 
ral little fellows among them,) seemed to act 
as under-masters ; for they were not reading, 
like the rest of their comrades, but were hear- 
ing and correcting them, and this not merely 
by word of mouth, but with the assistance of 
certain very unceremonious boxes on the ear. 
One diminutive urchin in particular, who was 
quick as lightning in correcting a lap»us tin- 
ffuott made no scruple of doubling his I^illipu- 
tian fisits, and directing them, might and main, 
at the face of a large and seemingly incorrigi- 
ble dunce, with whom he was playing the 
part of monitor ; reckless, by the way, on 
what his blows fell, whether the giant's nose 
or his neighbor's. Throughout the whole 
scene, the pedagogue in the comer lay quietly 
•moking his pipe on his carpet as if he liad 
not a limb to move. One of my companions, 
who had a quantity of burnt almonds in his 
pocket in a fit of mischief suddenly let them 
loose in the middle of the room. It was worth 
a day's purgatory to see the rout which en- 
sued ; monitors and scholars with one accord 
dropped their books out of their fingers, and 
gave chase to the prey; and the whole lot 
would have been devoured in a trice, had not 
the old mullah's fingers found their way nimb- 
ly to the bamboo-cane, without costing him 
the pains of uncrossing his legs, or even dis- 
placing his darling pipe, he belabored the poor 
devils' backs witli it in every direction : for 
there was not a comer of the room which 
could escape from its cruel length. All ran 
back to their posts as if Jack Ketch had been 
at thfir hcc•l^, and we ourselves took to our 
heels and made a rapid exit into the street." 



For the SckoolmMtor. 
The Future. 

BT A,XXtR BLIZA,BSTU. 

Hope hangs her bright bow o'er the future, 
We see her white garments float near, 

And the notes that her glad tones arc breathing, 
Arc borne from a heavenly sphere. 

She comes, and she comes with a blessing. 

To scatter in light on each brow ; 
She has gilded the past and the present, — 

But ike future she points us to now. 

Through the paths that our footsteps have trav- 
ersed, 

Bloomed many a flower of the wild ; 
And the breezes that murmured above us, 

Were evermore gentle and mild. 

May the future with light-fairy fingers, 
Remove the sharp thorns from our way; 

And bind >vith the gems of the wildwood, 
The dew-drops' enlivening spray. 

We only are wanderers hither,— 

We only arc waiting below,— 
We know not this moment, how near us 

The waves of eternity flow. 

Our Father, in mercy sustain us 

Till life's fitful visions are o'er ; 
Then grant in the bowers of Elyseum, 

With angels to sing evermore. 

December 29th, 18.37. 



For the Schoohiiaster. 
St. Petersburg. 



We find the following account of the build- 
ing of the Russian capital, and description of 
tne city, in the fourth volume of Harper's 
Magazine. It presents an interesting fact, 
and is finely written. It also shows what 
wonders an iron will can accomplish. 

«• With Peter, to will was to perform. He 

willed that a capital city should be built and 

inhabited " where was then only an extended 

marsh; and what if **a hundred thousand 

lives were sacrificed in less than six months V 

He had willed that the city should be built, 

and built it was. 

«« A century and a half ago the low marshy 
ahores of the Neva, and the islands formed by 
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the branches into which it separates just be- 
fore it empties itself into the gulf of Finland, 
were inhabited only by a few scattered Fin- 
nish fishermen. But, commanding the en- 
trance to lake Ladoga, it wus a military po- 
sition of some importance, and the Swedes 
had long maintained there a fortress, the pos- 
session of which had been often unavailingly 
contested by the Russians, up to 1703. when 
Peter the Great made himself master of it. 
He determined to found upon this desolate 
spot the future capital of his vast empire, and 
at once commenced the task, without waiting 
for peace to confirm the possession of the site. 
He assembled a vast number of the peasantry 
from every quarter of his empire, and pushed 
forward the work with the energy of an iron 
will armed with absolute power. The sur- 
rounding country, ravaged by long years of 
•war, could furnish no supplies for these enor- 
mous masses, and the convoys which brought 
them across lake Ladoga, were frequently de- 
tained by contrary winds. Ill fed and worse 
lodged, laboring in the cold and wet, multi- 
tudes yielded to the hardships, and the foun- 
dations of the new metropolis were laid at 
the cost of a hundred thousand lives, sacri- 
ficed in less than six months. 

With Peter, to will was to perform; he will- 
ed that a capital city should be built and in- 
habited, and built and inhabited it was. In 
April, 17H, a ukase was issued directing that 
all buildings should be erected in a particular 
manner ; another, three months later, ordered 
a large number of nobles and merchants to 
erect dwellings in the new city. In a few 
months another ukase prohibited the erection 
of any stone mansion in any other portion of 
the empire, while the enterprise of the capital 
was in progress ; and, that the lack of build- 
ing materials should be no obstacle, every ves- 
sel, whether large or small, and every peas- 
ant's car which came to the city, was ordered 
to bring a certain specified number of build- 
ing stones. The work undertaken with such 
rigid determination, and cttrried on with such 
remorseless vigor by Peter, was continued in 
the same unflinching spirit by his successors ; 
and the result was the present St. Petersburg, 
%\ith its aspect more imposing than that of 
any other city on the globe, but bearing in its 
bosom the elements of its own destruction, 



the moment it is freed from, the control of the 
iron will which created and now maintains it : 
— a fitting if^ and representative of the Rat* 
sian empire. 

The whole enterprise of founding and main- 
taining St. Petersburg was and is a struggle 
against nature. The soil is a marsh so deep 
and spongy that a solid foundation can be at- 
tained only by constructing a subterraneous 
scaffolding of piles. Were it not for these 
the citv would sink into the marsh Uke t 
stage ghost through a trap-door. Every build- 1 
ing of any magnitude rests on piles ; the gran- 
ite quays which line the Neva rest on piles. ] 
The very foot-pavements cannot be laid upon 
the ground, but must be supported by piles. 1 
A great commercial city is maintained, the 
harbor of which is as inaccessible to ships, for 
six months in the year, as the centre of the 
desert of Sahara. In the neighboring coun- 
try no part produces anytliing for human sus- 
tenance save the Neva, which furnishes ice 
and fish. The severity of the climate is most 
destructive to the exertions of human hands ; 
and St. Petersburg, notwithstanding its gay 
summer appearance, when it emerges from 
the winter frosts, resembles a superannuated 
belle at the close of the fashionable season ; 
and can only be put in proper visiting order 
by the assiduous services of hosts of painters 
and plasterers. Leave the capital for half a 
century to the unrepaired ravages of its win- 
try climate, and it would need a Layard to 
unearth its monuments. 

But sure as are the wasting inroads of time 
and the climate, St. Petersburg is in daily 
peril of an overthrow whose accompUshnicnt 
would reqidre but a few hours, llie gulf of 
Finland forms a vast funnel pointing eastward, 
at the extremity of which stands the city. 
No portion of the city is fifteen feet above 
the ordinary level of the water. A strong 
westerly wind, blowing directly into the 
mouth of the funnel, piles the water up so as 
to lay the lower part of the city under water. 
W^atcr is as much dreaded here, and as many 
precautions are taken against it, as in the case 
of fire in other cities. In other cities alarm- 
signals announce the conflagration ; here they 
give notice of an inundation. The firing of 
the alarm-gun from the Admiralty, at inter- 
vals of an hour, denotes that the lower ex- 
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tremes of the islands are under water, when 
flags are hung out from the steeples to give 
warning of danger. When the water reaches 
the straits, alarm -guns are fired ercry quarter 
of an hour. As the water rises the alarms 
grow more and more frequent, until minute 
guns sunmion boats to the assistance of the 
drowning popiilation. 

So much for the lower jaw of the monster 
that lies in wait for the Russian capital; now for 
the upper: — Lake Ladoga, which discharges its 
waters through the Neva, is frozen over to an 
enormous thickness during the long winter. 
The rapid northern spring raises its waters and 
loosens the ice simultaneoiisly ; when the wa- 
ters of the gulf are at their usual level, the 
accumulated ice and water find an easy outlet 
down the broad and rapid Neva. But let a 
strong west wind heap up the waters of the 
gulf just as the breaking up of lake Ladoga 
takes place, and the waters from above and 
from below woidd suffice to inundate the 
whole city, while all its palaces, monuments, 
and temples would be crushed between the 
masses of ice, like •* Captain Ahab's " boat 
in the ivory jaws of »• Molly Dick." Nothing 
is more probable than such a coincidence. It 
often blows from the west for days together 
in the spring ; and it is almost a matter of 
certainty that the ice will break up between the 
middle and the end of April. Let but a west- 
erly storm arise on the fatal day of that brief 
fortnight, and farewell to the city of the Czars. 
Any steamer that bridges the Atlantic may 
be freighted with the tidings that St. Peters- 
burg has sunk deeper than plummet can soimd 
in the Finnish marshes from which it has so 
magically risen." i. d. jb. 



For the Schoolmaater. 
The Besponaibillty of Teachers. 

Wb take the liberty to insert the following 
extract from a letter recently received from 
Western Connecticut, and to call the atten- 
tion of teachers especially to the remarks on 
the importance of their taking some Educa- 
tional Journal. 

Teachers, permit us to remind you of the 
following syllogism < No tru$ teacher wiU fail 



to take an Educational Journal. 

Many teachers do fail to take an Education- 
al Journal. 

• Therefore, many — but we will leave you to 
complete the conclusion for yourselves. — Ed. 

«• I have been a careful reader of your very 
worthy journal, the Schoolmaster, and also 
ofthe Connecticut Common School Journal, for 
nearly two years past, and find them both 
very excellent journals, weU calculated to aid 
and assist the true teacher in the high and re- 
sponsible avocation to which he is called. 

No true and honest teacher, who feel with 
a true Christian spirit the weight of respon- 
sibility resting upon him or her, as should 
every teacher, will be without some such ex- 
cellent food for the mind to feed upon in its 
weary hours. I find these two brothers, to- 
gether with other members of the same noble 
family, scattered here and there, with honest 
heart burning with love and intelligence, and 
my honest wish is that all could duly appre- 
ciate the well deserving efforts now being put 
forth for the advancement of our common 
schools. Out of the many teachers who have 
in charge the human mind day after day, how 
many feel their responsibility reaching from 
earth to heaven ? How many feel •* as the 
twig is bent the tree inclines ?" How many 
feel that they are preparing material to be 
tested in eternity ? How many are willing to 
be judged by their own honesty in this great 
work of moulding and fashioning into forms 
of undying beauty and perfection those im- 
mortal minds committed to their charge ? 
Not an action moves the human soul but that 
act speaks at the throne of Qod ! 

Do parents realize all this? Have they, 
too, a vision clear and far-sighted, looking 
after those things which are embraced by ed- 
ucation in its true sense. 

Let parents and teachers labor together 
earnestly and honestly ; let committees act 
knowingly and judiciously ; and let us all 
work together to elevate the rising generation 
that they may look back upon us without re- 
gret. 

Ii* K. 8* 



Truths, like roses, hare thorns about 
them. 
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Yes, or No. 

Short speech sufficeth 

Deep thought to show, 
When vou with wisdom 

Say yes, or no. 
Save me from speeches 

Long, dull and slow, 
Oh ! how much better 

Plain yes, or no. 

Time never lingers, 

Moves never slow, 
While he permits it. 

Say yes, or no. 
If he escapes you. 

Ne'er can you know. 
If you again may 

Say yes, or no. 

Deep may the import, 

For joy or woe, 
Be in the utterance 

Of yes, or no ; 
If even these, then, 

Tou would forego. 
Eyes, sparkling eyes, shall 

Say yes, or no. 
'^Song-Book of the School'Room, 

1 grant that there are a thousand conren- 
tional cases in which **yc8*' means «no," and 
**no" means ** yes ;** and they are so ridicu- 
lously common, that every one is supposed, 
in politeness, not to mean what he says, or 
rather is not doubted to mean the contrary of 
what he says. In fact, quite apart from pos- 
itire lying, — that is, any intention to deceive, 
—the honest words are so often interchanged 
that if "no" were to prosecute "yes," and 
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yes" "no," for trespass, I know not which 
would have most causes in court. Hare 
nothing to do with these absiird convention- 
alisms, my dear. " Let yoiir yea be yea," and 
yoiir "nay, nay." If you are asked whether 
you are cold, hungry, tired, — never, fbr fear 
of giving trouble, say the contrary of what 
you feel. Decline giving the trouble, if you 
like, by all means ; but do not assign any 
fidse reason for so doing. These are trifles, 
you will say, and so they arc ; but it is only 
by austere regard to truth, even in trifles, that 
we shall keep the love of it spotless and 
pure. " Take care of the pence " of truth, 
'< and the pounds will take care of them- 
mlves." 



as you apprehend it,— but let it be decisive 
and unambiguous, according to those appre* 
hensions. Some persons speak as falterin^y 
as if they thought the text I have cited, ran, 
" Let your yea be nay, and your nay, yea." 
And so they are apt to assent or dissent, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the last argument: 
"Yes— no"--"yes— no"— it is just like listen- 
ing to. the pendulum of a clock* — > Oreyvm 
Letter$, 



Our Sncliah Languace. 

Although the following was vnitten for a 
different latitude, much of it will answer very 
well for New England. It is an extract from 
an address by Rev. A. C. Geikie, read before 
the Canadian Institute last spring. The essay 
has been published in the different education- 
al journals of Canada. We wish to give our 
readers the benefit of the following extract. 
Want of space prevents our copying the ad- 
dress entire. ^ 

" It is a growing opinion that the V-wglul* 
tongue is destined to become, for many pur- 
poses at least, the language of the world. But 
supposing such an extension of our veznacu- 
lar to be probable, will the world speak "Eog- 
Ush undefiled," or English very defiled indeed? 
I know nothing of the tendencies in Australia, 
Xew Zealand, or at the Cape ; but certainly, 
the English we often hear spoken, and see 
written, in the United States and Canada, ii 
by no means an improvement on the originaL 
That the American retains some obsolete words, 
or uses current words in obsolete ways, can- 
not fairly be objected to, though the very 
same reasons justify the language of modem 
Quakerism. But this process will account for 
a small fraction of the peculiarities of his lan- 
guage, lie is daily inventing words which are 
neither English in character, nor indeed to 
supply any deficiency in the language ; and 
even where peculiar circumstances may make 
such a coinage, or ' such perversion of words 
from their primary significance,pardonable, the 
circumstances arc continually disregarded, and 
they are applied in cases where no such need 
exists, to the exclusion of the proper phrase, 
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There is a cniious disposition manifested 
long our manufacturers of improved £ng- 
li, to conrert our regular into irregular rerbs, 
r the sake of gaining what some modem 
unmarians have styled the strong preterite. 

England, when a swimmer makes his first 
ip, head foremost, into the water he is said 

dive, and is spoken of as having dived, in 
cordance with the ordinary and regular con^ 
ruction of the verb. Not so, however, is it 
th the modem refinements of our Canadian 
iglish. In referring to such a feat here, it 
)uld be said, not that he dived, but that he 
M. Even Longfellow makes use of this form , 
so hartth and unfamiliar to English ears, — in 
s musical measures of his ** Hiawatha :*'^ 

'* Straight into the river Kwasind 
Plunged as if he were an otter, 
Dore as if he were a beaver," &c. 

Aa we say drive, drove, driven, we may look 
: the completion of the verb to dive, on its 
w model, and find the next poet's hero hav- 
5 ** dicen as if he were a beaver," or any 
lier amphibious native of the new world, 
lough as yet unsanctioned by such classic 
thority, the verb to give not unfrequently as- 
mes among us the past form of he guv, rote 
comes rit, chid — chode, delved — dohed, help^ 
— holp, or holped, ewelled — ewoU, &c. Yet so 
nrless and systemless are the changes, that, 
)ng with such alterations, which might seem 
aim at a universal creation of strong preter- 
«, we have the process reversed, and froze 
comes freezed or frix, feU—feeled, &c. That 
me of these are as yet mere vulgarisms is not 
be denied, but when the older examples re- 
ive the sanction 'of the highest literary au- 
oritics we may reasonably dread that the 
loption of the remainder is a mere question 

time. 

When an Englishman speaks at random or 
ithout sufficient authority, he yuettet. When 
! exprcsbcs an opinion, he thinke. Gueea and 
ink are not sjTionymes, but refer to two op- 
)8ite states of mind. Far otherwise is it in 
e neighboring republic, and with too many 
*re ; for, with Americans and their imitators, 
teea and think have an identical signification. 

<« Clear-grit " gueete* that the person beside 
m who docs not spit on the floor, is a tory 
id a contemptible aristocrat, while a tobacoo- 
oiatcning **Hoosier"7ii«Mif, and for like ret- 



sons, that a Boston merchant must be a feder- 
alist. Now if they only knew it, neither of 
these discerning and refined individuals guees" 
e$ at all. Contrariwise each feels confident 
in the matter pronounced upon. The general 
conduct of the persons of whom they thus 
judge, together with the subdued action of 
their salivary glands, has satisfied both that 
the political tendencies of the others must be 
the antithesis of their own. They are in no 
uncertainty, and a ^m«m is impossible. The or- 
dinary American use of this word justly sub- 
jects its users to ridicule, unless the precision 
which our English tongue once boasted of, is 
no longer a featiire worth preserving. 

But a volume might be written about the evils 
glanced at here. In closing this paper, there- 
fore, I can only indicate a few more of the in- 
digenous elegancies which are already meeting 
with such general acceptance, and thereby cor- 
mpting, not simply the speech of the Prov- 
ince, but such literature as we have. It can- 
not, we fear, be justly aflSrmed that such ex- 
pressions as the following are so entirely con- 
fined to the vulgar and uneducated as to he 
undeserving of notice as an element likely to af- 
fbct permanently the language of the Province : 
«« Are you better to-day ?" inquires Britan- 
nicus. ** Some,** replies Canadiensis. <*Wei« 
there many people present?" Askti B,, ** quits 
a number," answers C, meaning thereby « a 
ntimber," for how can a number be otherwise 
than quite a number f B : — " Where did you 
go to-day?" C:— "dtMm toufn,** that is he 
walked through, or in the city. B: — ''Are 
you going by this train ?" C : — •• yes, I*m just 
on board'** B: — "Where is your master?" 
C : — " the bo$i is out." B : •• How many 
horses have you ?" C : — «• a epan,** which word 
he substitutes for ** a pair," B : — " What is 
that man's character ?" C : — " he's a loafer, 
that is, in plain English, ** a good for nothing 
fellow." B :-•« How do you vote ?" C :-" I go 
the Ilincks ticket,** B : — " Has there been a 
committee meeting ?" C : — •« yes, they had a 
caucue last.uight." B : — «« Can that wheel re- 
volve now?" C:— "yes, I guess it can do 
nothing else, for I've Jlxed it,*' B :— •• Did 
you mend my shoe ?" C :— •« yes, Trejixed it." 
B :— " When will your sister be ready ?" C:— 
•• Jane is just /xing her hair." B :— «• What 
doToucatto Tenisoar Cv— ««V^i fcv^^^l^ 
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B : — " What have you done with your other 
horse r" C:— ''Tvc dickered him." B :— 
•* What kind of a speaker is W— r" C :— «* a 
stump orator,** B : — «' How did he get his 
present officer" C: — "by chiselling" C: — 
•* I» there much jobbing in the house ?" C : — 
«• no end of hfj- rolling." B : — ** Did he run 
away r" C : — •• yes, he sloped" or ** he made 
tracks." B : — ** IIow do you feel to-day ? C : 
•* I'm quite sick," B : — ** sick ! why don't you 
take something to settle your stomach ?" C : 
— ray stomach isn't unsettle. Its my toe that 
aches ?" &c. 

Xor is it in solitary words or phrases alone 
that we are thus aimmg at <* gilding refined 
gold," in our improvements on the English 
language. So far has this process already been 
carried that it would not be difficidt to con- 
struct whole sentences of our Canadian 
vernacular which, to the home-bred ear, 
would stand nearly as much in need of tran- 
slation, as an oration of one of the Huron or 
Chippeway Chiefs whom we have supplanted 
from their ancient hunting gp-ounds on the 
shores of the great lakes. Let us take a brief 
example. A Canadian who has eiyoyed the 
advantages of the American vocabulary will 
thus describe a very simple transaction : — "I 
traded my last yorker for a plug of honey dew, 
and got plaguy chiselled by a loafer whose boss 
had dickered his lot and betterments for no- 
tions to his store ;" some of the words used 
here are genuine Americanisms, such as bet- 
termentst i. e. improvements on new lands ; — 
htf or di\'ision of land ; tovm lots, sites within 
the area designed for a village or town ; boss 
(Dutch) the euphemism for the unpalatable 
word master ; and store, the invariable term 
for a shop. Others again, such as yorker ; a 
shilling york currency, or sixpence sterling, 
less genuinely Canadian ; and the whole, will 
become intelligible for the first time to the in- 
experienced English ear when thus translated ; 
•• I exchanged my last sixpence for a packet 
of tobacco, and got thoroughly cheated by a 
disreputable fellow whose employer had bar- 
tered a piece of improved land to obtain small 
wares for his shop." 

These and a thousand other examples which 

might be produced, fully justify the use of the 

term ** Canadian English," sa expressive of a 

corrupt dialect growing up amongst our "^"^ 



ulation, and gradually finding access to our 
periodical literature, until it threatens to pro- 
duce a language as unlike our noble mother 
tongue as the negro patua, or the Chinese 
pigeon English. That the English language 
is still open to additions no one can doubt, or 
that it assmiilates to itself, when ncedfUl, even 
the racy vernacular of to-day, to enrich itsdf^ 
where synonymes are wanting. Hence, when- 
ever a single word supplies the place of what 
could only be formerly expressed by a sen- 
tence, — unless the word be singularily unet&- 
phonious, — the language gains by its adoption. 
But if chiselling only means cheating; and log^ 
rolling f— jobbing ; and clearing out, or making 
tracks, — running away ; then most men of taste 
will have little hesitation in their choice be- 
tween the old-fashioned English of Shak- 
speare, Milton, Sii^'ift, and Addison, and such 
modfem enrichments of the old " well of Eng- 
lish imdefiled." Such words- of-all- work, 
again, as some, and quite, andjix,' and guess, 
having already a precise and recognized ac- 
ceptance in classical English, it is probable 
that good writers and educated speakers will 
still recognize them in such sense, when they 
fix a wheel immo'ably, they wiU say they have 
fixed it; but when they mend or repair the 
same wheel, they will find no inconvenience in 
using one of the latter terms as equally apt 
and less ambiguous. And so, also, when they 
make a guess at some fact beyond their certain 
knowledge they will say so ; but when they 
speak of what they actually do know, they 
will state it as a fact, and not guess about it 

An amusing illustration of the manner in 
which such misuse of words can obscure the 
sense of their true meaning even in the minds 
of educated men, is furnished by a critical 
comment in the ** Shakspeare's Scholar," of 
Richard Grant White, A. M., (l)on the fol- 
lowing passage in " Richard ILL " Act rr, 
Scene rv : 

Stanley. Richmond is on the seas. 
K. Richard. There let him sink— and be the 

Bcas on him. 
White livered runnagate ; — what doth he there ? 
Stanley. I know not, mighty sovereign, but 

by guess. 
K. Richabd. Well, as ]rou guess ? 

A better illustration of the comet use of 
x\vft vf oi^ ^oMid. uowbeie be found. Stanley 
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says he doci not know, he only guesses ; and 
the king replies ; well, tell me what your guc-ts 
vr sxLspicion is. But hear the American critic : 

— (' If there be two words for the ums of which, 

• 

more than any others, our Engluh cousins twit 
us, they ar6 "well,* as an interrogati\'e exclama- 
tion, and *g\icss.' MUton uses both, as 8hak- 
apcare also frequently does, and e3uu.*tly in the 
way in which they are used in America ; and 
here wc hare them both in half a line. Like 
mo9t of those words and phrases which it pleas- 
es John Bull to call Americanisms, they are 
English of the purest and host, which have lived 
here while they have died out in the mother 
country." To such <* EHgii$h of the purett and 
hett!'* are we fiut hastening, if some check is 
not put on the present tendencies of our collo- 
quial speech, and the style adopted in our pcri- 
txlical literature^ 

It may be assumed that enough has noW been 
■aid to show the truth of the complaint with 
which this paper began. How then is the evil 
to be remedied ? One or two suggestions occur 
to mc which may not seem unworthy of some 
attention, as means calculated to check, in some 
degree, this growing evil. The first is, that ed- 
ucated men in private stations should carefully 
guard against the errors indicatbd, and otheTs 
germane to them, and use their influence to 
check them when introduced. The second is, 
that our common school teachers should not 
only do likewise, but shoidd correct the child- 
ten under their care, whenever they utter slang 
or corrupt* English, not only in the school, but 
in the play-ground, and on the streets ; and the 
tliird is, that our newspaper and other writers 
should abstain from the attempt to add new 
force to the English tongue by improving the 
language of Shakspcare, Bacon, Drydon, and 
Addison. It is true that these are antiquated 
names ; and it may bo that some among us rather 
know them by the hearing of the ear than the 
sight of their works ; still, weak though it may 
Bocm, and — to cull once more, for the sake of 
illustration, one of the choicest phrases of Can- 
adian letters,— "old fogyish" though it may ap- 
pear, I cannot get rid of the impression, that 
those men understood English fully as well as 
any American or Canadian author, and that, 
though they never wrote slang, no one either on 
this side of the Atlantic, or on the other, has 
written, or is likely to write, either with aug- 

tDcntad fo(rce, or giwter cl e amaw i 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
The Birth-Flaoe of Oolombua. 

Sanctum, Jan^ 16> 1858. 

DbAR SCKOOLXASTBn : 

I do not think the question of Columbua* 
birth-place is entirely settled by the quotation 
from Bayard Taylor, in the January number of 
the ScnooLMASTBiu . Evidence as conclusive 
may be given in favor of half a dozen towns in 
Italy, which possoss records, family names, por- 
traits, etc. A committee appointed by the 
Academy of Sciences and Letters, of Genoa, in 
1812, reported in detail in favor of Genoa. 
Peter Martyr, and Bartholomew Las Casas, 
his contemporaries and acquaintances, and a 
Portuguese historian, Juan do Barros, all sus- 
tain the same opiniim. But evidence is on 
record which cannot be readUy disproved. It 
is nothing loss than the declaration of Colum- 
bus, himself, found in a testament executed in 
1498, and admitted as evidence in a Spanish 
court* Twice occurs the phrase, ** I being 
bom in Genoat*' and farther on is the asser- 
tion concerning the city of Genoa, — **from 
thence I came and there was born." 

1 obtain these facts from Irving* s Columbus, 
voli 3, Appendix No. 6, where the question ia 
frilly discussed by Irving, who himself decide* 
in favor of Genoa. 

Truly yours, 

J. w. o. 



AwsWBRS TO THE Enioma lq the January 
number, page 341, have been received from. 
**Effie, Jennie, Linda, Susie, Jerald," Bristol ; 
•«M., A., JL, A.," W. W. B. and "Raymond/' 
Providence ; " C, E., and C," Woonsocket ; 
"J. W. O. ;" "M. H. S.," New London. An- 
swer : — Hastings, Wallace, Lake Erie, Canute, 
Ossian, Wolsey, St. Cyr, Addison, Ferdinand, 
Warren, Octa^-ius, Cerro Gordo. My whole : 
— The surrender of Con^wallis to Gen. Wash- 
ington, at Yorktown, Virginia. 

The answer to the Enigma on page 842 has 
been received from "M. II. S.," New London; 
<« The Club/' Bristol. Answer :— An Eqk,. 
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For the Schoolmaster. 
Qeosraphioal Snicma. 

I AM COMFOBBD OF THIBTT-TRRBB LETTEBf. 

My 24, 4, 26, 12, is a riTer in Italy. 

My 9, 22, 16, 4, 11, 1, is a commercial city 
in Asia from which fruit and other articles are 
exported. 

My 21, 29, 31, 3, 20, 18, 12, 15, 28, 19, is 
a lake in the United States. 

My 15, 21, 33, 17, 6, 14, is the capital of 
one of the United States. 

My 24, 7, 17, 8, 21, 20, 27, is a city in Asia 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

My 20, 1, 22, 32, 3, 20, 27, 30, is a bay on 
the Western Continent. 

My 14, 1, 18, 24, 25, 17, is a favorite Sum- 
mer resort. 

My 11, 31, 13, 2, 12, 4, 17, is a town that 
■offered severely during the revolutionary war. 

My 7, 28, 13, 26, 12, 4, 10, is a large com- 
mercial city in America. 

My 5, 14, 21, 13, is a mountain range in 
Africa* 

My 27, 19, 25, 4, 26, is a cape on the coast 
of the United States. 

My whole is a proverb which should be 
remembered by all. 

B. 



Ijaoonlo Oorreapondanoa. 

Ax anxious mother in Maine thus writes to 

her son in California :— 

My Dear S(m^ 

Come home. A rolling stone gathers no 
moss. 

Your affectionate mother. 

To which young America with equal lacon- 

ism replies : — 

Jtfy Dear Mother — 

Come here. A sitting hen never gets fat. 

Your affectionate son. 

AiroTHEB. — A merchant in New York wish- 
ing to know whether there is any change in 
the market at Liverpool, writes to his corres- 
pondent there as follows :— 

Dear Sir— 

? 

Tndyyoun. 



The faithftd correspondent replies : — 

Dear Sir— 



Truly yours* 

Explanation .*— (0 VThat is the news ? An- 
swer, (b) nothing. 

Still Ajtothbr. — Jonathan used to manage 
the business of an uncle in Pittsburg, who, 
among other peculiarities, was very economi- 
cal of words. One day, the old gentleman 
hearing that there was a boat at the wharf by 
which he wished to make a large shipment of 
coal, wrote thus to Jonathan :— 

Dear Jonathan^' 

; board. 

Y'OUTS, UycLE. 

Jctnathan beat him, though, at his own 

game. He wrote back :— 

Dear Vncle'^ 

: Yours, 

JOITATHAX. 

Explanation :— Se-mi-col-on : (See my coal 
on board.) Col-on : (Coal on.) 

In these days of telegraphs and telegram* 
it is no uncommon thing to meet with brief 
epistles and messages. Indeed, so common is 
it for correspondence to be conducted with 
brevity, that were a general to report veni, 
vidif vici ; or, « We have met the en«my and 
they are ours " ; it would occasion no com- 
ment at all, but be considered the veriest com- 
mon-place. But we do not remember that 
any correspondence has come under our no- 
tice more brief than the foregoing. We thinks 
(as a Yankee, we should say gueett were it not 
for an article on a previous page in this num- 
ber,) we think they will be hard to beat, — £d. 



BoTS, Dox't Give Up. — A Chinaman will 
contend at the annual literary examination 
till he is seventy or eighty years old, although 
with the bare possibility of ultimate success* 
Mr. Cabansis, a missionary at Shanghai, says 
that his teacher saw a man at the last exami- 
nation who is eighty- four years old, and who 
\»ii 'DoX ^ taPQiivnd «f cnuiuatinff 
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rThe Stolen Kniflft. 

. Maxt years ago, when a boy of seven or 
eight years, there was one thing which I long- 
ed for more than anything else, and which I 
imagined would make me supremely happy. 
It was a jack-knife. Then I would not be 
obliged to borrow father's every time I wish- 
ed to cut a string or a stick, but could whit- 
tle whenever I chose, and as much as I pleas- 
ed. Dreams of kites, bows and arrows, boats, 
&c., all manufactured with the aid of that 
shining blade, ha\mted me by day and night. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, that 
Iny father called me, and gave me leave, if I 
wished, to go with him to the store. I was 
delighted, and taking his hand, we started. 
The birds sang sweetly on every bush, and 
everything looked so gay and beautiful, that 
tay heart fairly leaped for joy. After our ar- 
rival at the village, and while my father was 
occupied in purchasing some articles in a re- 
mote part of the store, my i^ttention was 
drawn to a man who was asking the price of 
Various jack-knives which lay on the counter. 
As this was a very interesting subject to me, 
I approached, intending only to look at them. 
I picked one up, opened it, examined it, tried 
the springs, felt the edge of the blades with 
my thumb, and thought I could never cease 
admiring their polished surface. Oh ! if it 
were only mine, thought I, how happy I 
should be t Just at this moment, happening 
to look up, I saw that the merchant had gone 
to change a bill for his customer, and no one 
was observing me. For fear that I might be 
tempted to do wrong, I started to replace the 
knife oik the counter, but an evil spuit whisp- 
ered, *« Put it in your pocket ; quick V 
Without stopping to think of the crime or its 
consequences, I hurriedly slipped it in my 
pocket, and as I did so, felt a blush of shame 
burning on my cheek, but the store was rather 
dark, and no one noticed it, nor did the mer- 
chant miss the knifc« 

We soon started for home, my father giving 
me a parcel to carry. As we walked along, 
my thoughts continually rested on the knife, 
and I kept my hand in my pocket all the time, 
from a sort of guilty fear that it would be 
seen. This, together with carrying the bun- 
dle in my other hand, made it difficult for me 
I* ke^ pMce with my Aitlier. He moticed it. 



and gave me a lecture about walking with my 
hands in my pockets. 

Ah ! how different were my thoughts then, 
firom what they were when passing the some 
scenes a few hours before. The song of the 
birds seemed joyous no longer, but sad and 
sorro^'fHil, as if chiding me for my wicked act. 
I could not look my father in the face, fbr I 
had been heedless of his precepts, broken one 
of God's commandments, and become a thief» 
As these thoughts passed through my mind, 
I could hardly help crying, but concealed my 
feelings, and tried to think of the good times 
I would have yriih my knife. I could hardly 
say anything on my way home, and my fa- 
ther thinking I was either tired or sick, kind- 
ly took my burden, and spoke soothingly to 
me, his guilty son. No sooner did wc reach 
home, than I retreated to a safe place, behind 
the house, to try the stolen knife. I had pick- 
ed up a stick, and was whittling it, perfectly 
delighted with the sharp blade, which glided 
through the wood almost of itself, when sud- 
denly I heard the deep, subdued voice of my 
fatlier, calling me by name, and on looking up, 
saw him at the window directly over my head, 
gazing down very sorrowfully at me. The 
stick dropped from my hand, and with the 
knife clasped in the other, I proceeded into 
the house. I saw, by his looks, that my fa- 
ther had divined all. I found him sitting in 
his arm-chair, looking very pale. I walked 
directly to his side, and in a low, calm voice, 
he asked me where I got the knife. Ilis gen- 
tle manner and kind tone went to my heart, 
and I burst into tears. As soon as my voice 
'would allow me, I made a full confession. 
He did not flog me, as some fathers would 
have done, but reprimanded me in such a 
manner, that, while I felt truly penitent for 
the deed, I loved him more than ever, and 
promised never, never to do the like again. 
In my father's company, I then returned to 
the store, and on my knees, begged the mer- 
chant's pardon, and promised never again to 
take what was not my own. 

My father is long since dead ; and never do 
I think of my flrst theft, without blessing the 
memory of liim whose kind teachings and 
gentle corrections have made it, thus far in my 
life, andforevw^ my last.^— Ji/oore't Rural N^ta 
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True Coufose. 



A (rroRT Fon Bon* 



Ir vrna a cVcnr, frostr night in winter when 
a group of boys were assembled upon a pond 
in the neighborhood of the village of L ■ , 
for the purpose of skating^ For some time 
tfae most perfect harmony existed^ ivhcn a 
tririal circumstance occurred which gave rise 
to a violent disjmto between two of the num- 
ber, whose names were William Green and 
John Alien. The former was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow. From his 
earliest infancy she had endeavored to impress 
upon his mind the importance of the Golden 
Rule, of doing nnto others as he would that 
fhey shoiUd do unto him. Being naturally of 
ft passionate temper, his angt*r was easily a- 
nmsed, and be often did and said things for 
which he was afterwards truly sorry. Gn the 
eoDtrary, John AUen had been brought up to 
consider it a sign of manliness and courage to 
flght, and also to deem the boy a coward who, 
from principles of right within, refused to 
•trikc a blow. But to return to our story. 

As is usual on such occasions of quarrclmg, 
the boys immediately gathered around, and k 
was proposed that the disputants should set- 
tle the question by fighting. At this proposal 
AVillium's anger vanished. AVhat would his 
mother say if she knew how her son was en- 
gaged ; and as he called to mind the many 
times she had told him, ** to do right, and re- 
fuse to render evil for evil, requires more true 
courage than to return blow for blow," he 
■ommoned up all his resolution, and to the 
surprise of the rest extended his hand to 
John, and asked his forgiveness for speaking 
•o hastily, at the same time stating his reo- 
■ons for refusing tt> engage in further quarrels 
with him# But John scornfully turned away, 
end joined with the others in deriding him, 
though a few could not help secretly admiring 
his conduct. In the meantime William slow- 
ly unstri^ped his skates and walked home- 
wards. Gn entering their lowly home, his 
mother at once perceived all was not right. All ftm a CoxiKa.— Not a thousand milef 
mad she gently led him to tel) her all, and in a from Obeida coont^^, says the Bnilalo Cour" 
ahort time wholly succeeded lYi cailming his ier, a Coroner's Jury returned a verdict that 
tzcited feelings, and as he laid his head on a certain deceased man ** came to his death 
his pillow that night, it was with a feeling of by excessive drinking, producing apoplexy iM 
Ati^piaeM Ur beyond that «f John AHei^'i. tlhaiufibAao^ tbax^s^^ 



Time and space will not permit of my rclaf-' 
ing how, by his uniform gentleness and good 
nature — his unselfish, noble acts of kindness, 
— William Green finally convinced his mates 
that his was true courage — how he won their 
love and respect, and proved to them the dis^ 
tinction between physical and moral courage. 
In conclusion, boys, wo would refer you to 
a saying of the wisest man that ever lived : — 
•* Ife that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he (hat ruleth his spirit than ho 
fhat taketh a city." To be truly great and 
happy, seek to strengthen your moral cour-' 
age. Heed no% the jeers and laughter of the 
anprincipled ; soar above them all, and place 
tour mark high, and with a steady hand, take 
a sure aim, Mid 

** If tt first you don*t succeed. 
Try, try again/* 
-^Jiurai New Yorker. 



A BeaUtiitd Ificidenf. 

I — 

A !TATAL omcEB being at sea )n a dreadfal 

storm, his lady who was sitting in the cabize 
near him, and filled with alarm for the safetv of 
the vessel, was so surprised at his composure 
and serenity, that she cried out : 

** My dear, are you not afraid ? How is it 
possible yon can be so calm in such a dread*' 
ful storm r* 

He rose from hia chair, lashed to the deck/ 
and supporting himself by a pillar of the bed 
place, drew his sword, and pointing to the 
brcaet of bis wife, exclaimed :— 

•• Are you not afraid r" 

8hc instantly answered "No.** 

••Why not?'' 

"Because," rejoined the lady, "I knovK 
that this sword is in the hamLi of my bus- 
band, and he loves me too well to hurt me.*' 

•' Then," said he, '* remember^ I know in 
whom I believe, and that he holds the winde 
in His fists, and the water in the hollow of 
His hands." 
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Iiotter Written by William Fezin. 

DvniN G a visit to the land department wc 
were shown the annexed copy of a letter writ- 
ten over one hundred and teventy-Jive yeart 
4igo by WUliam Penn, the founder of our 
State. It appears to be the credentials of an 
agent of the Society of Free Traders, an or- 
ganized body of merchants which once exist- 
ed in London, whose objects were trade with 
Canada, at that period a comparatively un- 
known countr}'. The ** Emperor of Canada " 
was supposed by the company to be a cele- 
brated Indian chief. The letter is written on 
a piece of parchment two and a half feet wide 
by three feet in length. The letters arc about 
an inch in length, blightly inclining to the 
right, bold and of verj' sjTnmctrical formation- 
The first letters of the first and second lines 
are large and highly ornamented, a style 
which is yet kept up by some of our first-class 
publishers, who introduce ornamental initial 
letters to chapters in their books. The signa- 
ture of Penn is nearly an inch long, with the 
same inclination to the right, but the letters 
are not quite so bold or gracefully formed as 
those in the body of the document. 

TO THE EMPEROR OP CAXADA . 

The Great God that made thee and me and 
all the world Incline our hearts to love peace 
and Justice that we may live friendly togeth- 
er as becomes the workmanship of the Great 
God The King of England who is a Great 
Prince hath for divers Reasons granted to me 
a large Country in America which however I 
am willing to Injoy upon friendly terms with 
thee And this I will say that the people who 
comes with me are a just plain and honest 
people that neither make war upon others nor 
fear war from others because they will be just 
I have set up a Society of Traders in my 
Province to traffick with thee and tiiy people 
for your commodities that you may be furnish- 
ed with that which is good at reasonable rates 
And that Society hath ordered their President 
to treat with thee about a future Trade and 
have joined with me to send this messenger to 
thee with certain presents from us to testify 
our willingness to have a fair Correspondence 
with thee And what this Agent shall do in 
our names we will agree unto I hope thou wilt 



sires on our behalf both witb respect to Land 
and Trade. The Great God be with thee 
Amen 
WM. PEXN. 

Phillip Thbodo&b Lbhnman, Sccre'i. 

London the 21st of the ffourth month called 
June, 1682. 

— Harriihurg TeUgrmpfu 



How Hindoo Sohoola are Qoiremed 

The schoolmaster is always armed with a 
long cane, which he applies to the perhaps 
naked backs of his pupils with terrible ener- 
gy and surprising frequency. If a boy plays 
truant, he is forthwith fettered by the leg. An 
iron ring is fixed a little above the ankle ; to 
that ring an iron chain is attached ; and at 
the end of the chain a heavy log is fastened, 
which the culprit has to drag after him wher- 
ever he goes. Very bad boys are obliged to 
wear this fetter day and night for a week, or 
a month, and sometimes even longer. Other 
punishments to which evil doers are subjected 
are such as these : A boy is condemned to 
stand for half an hour, on one foot; and 
should he shake or quiver, or let down his up- 
lifted leg before the time, he is severely flog- 
ged. Or a boy has his hands and feet bound 
with cords, and is hoisted and tied up to the 
beams of the school. Or he is mrnie to hang 
for a few minutes with his head downward* 
from the branch of a neighboring tree. A 
very strange practice exists in some heathen 
schools. The boy who comes second in the 
morning, gets one stroke of the cane on the 
palm of his hand; the next receives two 
strokes, and so on each, in succession, as he 
arrives, receives a number of strokes equal to 
the number of boys that have got there before 
him, the first boy being allowed to administer 
the stripes to all the rest. — Juv. Mat. Mag, 



Kindly Eecdve him and comply with his de- shines Y* 



<« Isn't it strange," asked a friend the other 

day, ** that Sir Isaac Newton should ever have 

indulged in clownish freaks ?" 

«• Freaks ? What do you mean ?" 

" Why, when he was dividing the rays of 

light to be sure — for wasn't that cutting up 
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Idle Curloiity Cured. 



'WliU Makea Warei. 



<■ \Vbat makes waves. Prank.?" aiked Mr. 



Os hi" 8r»t trip by land, to nen hi« father 
in Denton, he was worried nlmoat to death 
by the abominnblc inqniiiitiTcneBS of the 
'Sew Kngland tavern •keepers. 

Neither man nor beaM eould traTcI amon; 
tiicni in comfort. No mnHcr how wcl o: 
wcnrv, how hungry or thiralj, th^ poor trav- 
eller miKht be, he wan uot to expect an alon 
of refreshment from theite i-illy publicans unti. 
their moiit peiitifcroui eurioaity wan first piat- 
iGciI. And then Job himself could not stand 
■ueh (luostinnn as they would gond him with . 
•ueh ns, where he rame from — and where Ik 
might bcD-going — and what rcli^sion he might 
be of— and if he was a marned man— and 
OD. After having been prodigiouaty teaied 
this way for several days, until at lost the 
bare sight of n public bouse almost threw 
him into an ague, he dctermiaed to try the 
fbUowiug remedy at the very next tavvm 
Soon us he lalighted from his home he dcsiiei 
the tnvcm-kccpcT to collect hi* whole family 
wife, children, and servants, every sonl of 
tliein ; for thnt he hud something rnttli/ I'm- 
pariani to pomniunieate. AH being naaemblcd 
and wondering what he hnU to say, he thus 
addressed them. " My name ta Ik'iyamin 
Franklin. I am a printer by trade. I ]ive, 
'When at home, in I'hiladclphia. In Boston 1 
bave a father, a good old man; who taught 
me, when I was a boy, to read my boot nnd 
say my prayers. I hove, ever since, thought 
it my duty to visit nnd psy my rcupects to 
auch a father ; and I nni on that errand tu 
Boslun now. Tliis U uU thnt I can at pres- 
ent rccolleet of myself that I think worth 
telling you. llut if you can think of any- 
thing else that you wish to know about me, I 
beg you to ont with it at onee, thati may an- 
swer, and so give jou opportunity to get me 
»omcthing to eat ; for I long to be on my jour- 
ney th[it 1 may return as soon h.i possible tu 
my family and business, where 1 most of all 
delight to be." 

Forty thousand sermons against idle rurioti- 
fy could hardly have driven it bo effectually 
out of New Kngland us did thli little squib 
o/ riilicide. 



Ken 



'■ I'm sure I don't know." 
"CanyoutcU, Charles? The snbjeet has 
been treated in your Natural PbUosophy." 

■' The friction of the wind as it nets cpoa 
Che water:" 

■■ Friction of the wind 1" repettted Frank, 
with astonishment. 

■■ Certainly," added Mr. Kent. " What it 
friction, Prank?" 

" Why, rubbing two Ihinga together." 
'• Doesn't the wind rub against the water?" 
" Yes, sir ; but the water isn't rough." 
" It is rough enough to produce friction. 
It has been snid, that when oil is poured os 
the windward side of ■ pond, the whole sni- 
fnce will become imootb. The oil protecCa 
the water from the friction of (he wind. It i* 
said, also, that boats have been preserved in 
raging surf, in consequence of the sailor* 
having emptied a barrel of oil on the water, 
which has thus been protected from the fric- 
tion of the air. A very bigfa wind move* at 
the rate of furty-Qvc miles an hour, and ex- 
erts a force of about ten pounds to the square 
foot." 

That would not make a wave a hnndi^ 
feet high, such as a sailor told me he saw ttS 
the Cupe of Uood Hope. He said the wave* 
Bs high OS the vane oo our meeting- 
house." — KewfnJ and Sdutalatata. 



\s unstable man, wha doea not know 
rhich way to take or how to act, is one who 
> fears ghoits at the front door, and ttucvea 
I the back." 

Ui'iiAV EXPERIENCE, like the itern light of 
bhip at sea, illumines only the path we hava 
passed aver. — Longvellow. 

□ODD with what thou hast or it will do 
tbce no good. 

The first nnd worst of all frauds is to cheat 
otuscU; sU sin ii eaiy after that. 
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The Close of the Volume. 

TVe hare now to write the last article for Vol. 
3d. Another year has gone by, and we come again 
to a milc-stonc. It will be well for us to sit upon 
it awhile and recall the past, and then gather up 
our garments for the farther journey. These 
mile-stones, whether in the journey of an indi- 
vidual or a journal, are of great Talue to us. 
They tell us what we have accomplished, how far 
we have travelled, and are convenient stopping- 
places for refreshment and preparation for the 
onward march. We have toiled hard during the 
last day's march, for it has been up the side of a 
steep and rocky hill. We are glad however that 
we are not yet near the summit, for we confess 
ourselves not quite ready for the down hill side 
of our march. We hope that if we are permitted 
to reach the summit of this hill, — ^the summit of 
which is not yet within the range of our vision, 
but is lost amid the clouds which shut out the 
distant prospect, — ^we shall find only a plain ex- 
tending a little way to the foot of another hill, 

ft 

which it will be our pleasure to climb, and so on 
and on, until we reach the high precipice which 
overhangs the sea, dividing this country from tlie 
better land to which we shall then be carried 
on swift wings of messengers sent by the 
king for our conveyance thither. For it is 
more pleasant to toil up the hill-side encour- 
aged by many a kindly word and friendly cup of 
cold water and to look back upon the path already 
trod, and to think of the labors performed and 
the task accomplished, than to be hurrying down 
from the summit to the plain below, howbcit the 
descent may be with less toil and fatigue. The 
Tolume now closing has had a change of admin- 
istration, and we cannot be expected to look back 
upon it with the same feelings which we might 
be supposed to have under other circumstances. 

We assumed the charge of the Schoolmaster 
when the volume was half completed, and have 
labored steadily and faithfully to improve the 
character of its pages. We have labored under 
many disadvantages, but still hope we have not 
labored entirely in vain. 

The words of encouragement and cheer which 
we have received from various quarters have en- 



couraged us to persevere in our efforts to furnish 
food for thought and motive for action to the 
teacher, the parent and the little ones. 

We have now completed our arrrangements for 
another year. The day of publication will be 
changed from the fifteenth to the first of each 
month. This we think will be more acceptable 
to our readers generally, and they may rely on 
having the journal ready for delivery or for mail- 
ing, providential hindrances excepted, on the 
first day of the rnofith. This change will take 
effect with the April number. 

AVe have now made arrangements for a ^ne 
siecl-^ilate enyravhvj of Bhowtj University, to 
accompany a historical sketch of the college, in 
our March number. This engraving is executed 
from a photograph by Messrs. Manchester A 
Chapin, of this city, and is engraved expressly 
for the Schoolmaster. It gives the best view of 
those stately buildings which has ever been taken. 
We trust it will prove acceptable to our subscrib- 
ers. To insert this engraving the March number 
will be delayed a few days, but may be expected 
bv or before the fifteenth of the month. 

We are able to state to our readers also, that 
we have materially increased the number of our 
correspondents and contributors, and hope to 
improve the character of the Schoolmaster from 
month to month. 

We would again invite our Ariends, and espec- 
ially the teachers of Rhode Island, to send in 
communications for its paged. 

We think if the question were asked of many 
teachers in our state : — " Are you sustaining, by 
yoMx pemxid^yoMx pennies t your state journal?'* 
— the answer must come, and would come event- 
ually, "I am not.** We would call upon you 
then, and upon all to whom it comes, who con- 
sider it worthy of a more generous support, to 
f)ut your hand in your pocket, at once — duty ad- 
mits of no delay — and answer the call made in. 
the accompanying circular ; and put your pen ia 
the ink at the first favorable opportunity, write 
off intelligibly and intelligently the thoughts 
which you hook up from the inkstand, and send 
the proceeds, both from the pocket and from the 
pen, to Your Most Obedient Servant, 

The R. I. ScnooLKASTBK.. 
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B«lf-Made Men. 

People arc Tory apt to think that there is some 
wonderful diflerence between what are generally 
called *' self-made " men, and men who have re- 
ceived a *' liberal '* education. Self-made men 
are merif and men whose fathers gave them a 
college education, are nothing but men. 

By that class of men, who arc ordinarily styled 
•elf-made, we understand to be meant those who 
have acquired an education by MrwuWrM,— by 
laborious study in private rather than at the col- 
lege or at the university. Thoy have had the en- 
ergy to study while others have been idle. They 
have become intelligent men, learned men, nse- 
ftil men, simply by industry, and by this means 
alone men can become intelligent, learned and 
useful, whether tliey have the advantage of a 
*' college education " or whether they get the 
same knowledge, or its equivalent, and discipline 
the mind by getting it, at the forge, in the ma- 
chine shop, or behind the counter. 

A man in our country takes the place which is 
given him ; and that place is usually given him 
which he Is capable of Ailing. 

Many a boy is sent to college by his father, 
gets a love for study and a thirst fur knowledge, 
and becomes a learned, useful and honored man, 
who never would have risen above a contmon day 
laborer at the humblest occupation, had he been 
obliged to acquire his knowledge by laborious 
sttidy in private. In this ronsiitts the principal 
diiTcrence between the man who has been I'brr- 
ally educated and him who is called ** self- 
made ; "—-that the latter usually has more energy 
of will, firmness of purpose and perseverance in 
labor, than the former. By these qualities he 
has been able to raise hinitrclf from some hum- 
bler sphere in life, to take a position by the side 
of his neighbor who has been more highly favor- 
ed by the easier means of acquiring knowledge. 
The man of liberal and systematic culture tuay 
have a more evenly bal:inced mind, — »my have 
the various faculties of nis mind more svstcmnti- 
cally developed, but the man who hss had the 
energy and perseverance to educate himself, gen- 
erally has a stronger intellect, a broader grasp oi 
principles, a keener perception and a more prac- 
tical mind. 

It is rather remarkable, but nevertheless a fart, 
that nearly all our inventions have been by self- 
made men. Sir Humphrey Davy's invention of 
the Safety Lamp has been quoted as a noticeable 
exception to this principle. Yet he was emphat- 
ically a self-educated man. 

James Watt of such world-wide notoriety for 
Mi9 improvements upon the steam engine, vcqa 



brought up to the occupation of a mathematical 
instrument maker. 

Nathaniel Bowdich, the distinguished mathe- 
matician and navigator, was in youth an apprex^ 
tice to a ship chandler, and there commenced 
that course of study, which has been of su£h in- 
calculable service to the vrorld. 

He learned latin in order to read Newton's 
Principia, and French that he might have the 
benefit of another metiieroatical work. But 
it is useless to quote examples of telf-tanght 
men. They are familiar to all. They are eon- 
Htantly brought to our notice by writers of every 
description. We meet with their memoirs in ev- 
ery library, we are reminded of what wonders 
they have accomplished by omr public lecturers, 
and every teacher should be familiar with such 
biography without waiting to find it in an educa- 
tional journal. This kind of knowledge is es- 
pecially important, bowt-ver, for the teacher, that 
he may from time to time jdace such examples 
before his pupils, to encourage them in their 
studies to a faithful improvement of their time 
and oppportunities. 

The principal object of this article is to call at- 
tention to the means by which knowledge must 
be acquired, if acquired nt all. Perhaps this 
can be accomplished as well by an example as by 
any dissertation on the abstract principle. . 

HON. GEURGB S. UOITWEU.. 

The present excellent Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education and ex-governor of 
the state, is an example of a self-taught man. 
One of the Secretary's former schoofinates, who 
has bc>en his neighlN>r ever since their school* 
days, recently told the writer of this article that 
*^ Governor Boutwcll was always a faithful schol- 
ar and an industrious man.*' Uis early educa- 
tion was acquired at the district school in one of 
the farming districts of northern Massachusetts. 
What he has learned since the time of his atten- 
dance upon that country school, has been by 
him&elf, in persevering, laborious private study, 
lie has always, as the above mentioned neighbor 
informed me, been an early riser. He has never 
been a school-teacher. Nor has he been, as many 
have supposed, a lawyer. He was merely a 
country merchant, when elected by the people of 
his native state to preside as chief magistrate over 
the ancient and honorable commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. His sign may still be seen over 
the door of a little variety store in Groton the 
town of his residence. 

A few years ago a teachers* institute was held 
in that town, when, one morning, one ot the in- 
structors stepped into the village store, and par- 
* cYitLftVn^ ^ «VtQl ^< 1^^^ and an envelope, asked 
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If he coiild step to the desk and write a letter. 
"Certainly," suys the storekeeper, " Rtcp thi» 
way; you will find a more convenient place 
here." Saying this, he opened the door into a 
little back room, which proved to be a complete- 
ly fiirnishcd library ; the table covered with pa- 
pers and the walls hidden by the well filled book- 
shelves. The gentleman looked around him in 
istonishnieut. " What is this," he thought to 
himnoir. •• where am I ? Is thiH the library of a 
country merchant ? Am I in a little village store ? 
See these Ijooks! Cyclopedias, IIistorie% Biog- 
raphies, Works on Law, on Education, on Gov- 
ernment, English as well as American books, 
and all apparently well read ! " Yes ; he was in 
a village Ktore, and this was the storekeeper's 
library. That country merchant was the present 
Secretary of the Board of Education of Massa- 
chusetts, the lion. George S. Boutwell, LL. D. 
In that Library, opening out of his store, he had 
spent his leisure hours — the hours of the morn- 
ing while many were yet asleep, the intervals of 
business during the day, and the evenings after 
the day's business was over and the store closed ; 
and thero he ai-^uired that knowledge which fit- 
ted him to discharge his duties subsequently as 
chief magistrate of the state, and at the head of 
of the educational department. 

AVhat a lesson for the young ! What a rebuke 
to idleness. Let every young man who reads 
this, learn a lesson from the story of Gov. Bout- 
well's Library. 



Credits. 

If we were to enter the office of the State 
Teachers' Journal of some Western, or Eastern 
state, and take therefrom an article written for 
its pages and insert it in the Schoolmaster, we 
might be detected, and if so we should aurely 
be jiunishcd. 

But if one of these brother (?) editors takes an 
article which has been written for the Schoolmas- 
ter, and pttblished in it^ we have no redress but 
to tell of it. This we now proceed to do- 
On reflection however, we will let it pass with- 
ont giving particulars, or calling names. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the articles in the Schoolmas- 
ter, both original and selected, are considered so 
good that they get quoted in a great many jour- 
nals, magazines and papers, and it is not seldom 
that they fail of being credited. In two cases 
quite recently as many as three or four arti- 
cles have been purloined and republishetl with- 
out credit. Brother, remember the command — 
" Thou Shalt noti/ea/." 



Letter Arom Profl Bobert Allyn. 

We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers this month another letter Arom our good 
friend Prof. AUyn. We know it will be read with 
interest by all as from an old friend. We hope 
Prof. Allyn will find time some of these winter 
evenings by the genial influence of that ** coal 
fire," to give \x% another still "of the same sort ;'* 
and tell us more of that fireside and of the fam- 
ily. 

Willow Groyr, near Athens. > 

Dec. 12, 1856. 5 

D«ir Schoolmaster ; 

I am once more at home, in a similar place to 
that in which St. Paul was permitted to dwell— 
*• in his own hired house "^but with a very great 
difference, — •• a soldier kept him '* — but a family 
keeps me— and makes me so busy that I find I 
am near neglecting, if not forgetting thee. I 
think I said in a note, written some days since, 
but not yet mailed, that I was pleased with thine 
altered appearance, and now I have had time to 
read thy contents. These are most decidedly 
an improvement— you need not grow proud nor 
anything of that kind, for I am not going to flat- 
ter you. I only want to do justice to my own 
feelings, which I should not do, did I withhold a 
good word when it is really deserved. So, Mb. 
ScHuuLM ASTER, you nccd not take on a single 
new air. I speak for myself not for you, when I 
say how greatly I am pleased with your good 
Wks and pleasing words. 

But let me have a little room to talk right on 
of anything that " turns up." Now, as the 
Schoolmaster proposes to pay attention to the 
family as well as the School — ^let me say a few 
Avords about the scene before me as I write. I 
am in the midst of my little family — no matter 
how many or how old— We are sitting aro\yid a 
brif/ht coal fire — not such a fire as that *• stone," 
called "Anthracite coal " or still worse. " Rhode 
Island coal" will make — now don't be provoked ; 
you can't box my cars if I am impertinent ; so keep 
your temper — but a fire "as is a fire." None of 
your wood fires, that " keep snapping," lik^ a 
succession of an infinitesimal "fire-crackers," 
and scattering sparks and coals all over the ear- 
pet. Nor, worse still, such a fire as " soggy 
wood " only makes, where the smoke is very 
mighty and the fire very weak. But such a fire 
as you might imagine a ** young sun " or a **fuU 
yroicn star " would make. Of course, in speak- 
ing of a young sun or a full grown star, you will 
not understand me as speaking for Professor or 
Dr. Caswell, or for any of the learned savans. I 
am only speaking in imitation of the little girl, 
who wished one day that she could haye a 
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'* youn>; suii to put in the fire-place and keep the 
room warm; " and when told, that was impossi- 
hle, slie wished she could have a "yrcaZ-Aoy-star," 
which she thoui;ht would do juRt as well. Now 
the coal of this valley— the bituminous cool of 
Hockliocklnj; valley — sometimes called "canal 
coal "—just such a companionable, social, talka- 
ti\o, funny, musical, cheerful, cosy, good-natur- 
ed, loving, lau«;hing, bewitrhini;, friendly, rouI- 
plensinj;, rib-tickling, imaginative, fairy-iuWtinff, 
Aladdin-lamp-wonder-workiujit fire as that little 
girl wished for, such as a poet might fancy aron- 
veniviUJy-xized sun or star would make if brought 
down and placed in the grate. In fact, to me — 
who have no poetical mndueHS about me, and 
probably less common sense — this coal makes a 
much better fire than a star or a sun of the right 
■ixe would. The truth is I cannot divest myiiclf 
of the idea that the sun is a regular, sober, mat- 
ter-of-fact old fellow — very precise and regular in 
all his habits. So much so, in truth as to have 
become the great model to which every body, 
who would point a moral, refers, lie always has 
a regular rule— ask Prof. Caswell of the great 
college in your little State, if it is not true— for 
every thing he does — never deviating a half a 
second from the tet time to riite and iixejixed 
time to nwrc over the noon-mark, or the proper, 
early time to go to bed— which by the way, is at 
an hour both unfashionable and very inconve- 
nient for a student. I cannot imagine such a 
Btaid, regular, old fellow to be a pleasant fireside 
compani(m. lie is such a standing rebuke to all 
lazy sluggards,8uch a Dr.Franklin-Poor-Uichard, 
•• early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise," every-day sort 
of a body, that I could not endure him as a fire- 
side companion at all. Besides, exactly when 
you want him for the fire-side— when the twilight 
is gleaming, and the mysterious dark, with itsir- 
resis|ible awe, makes you want to take hold of 
your dear Avifc's hand, and lift the baby to your 
knee, and sit and muse before the glowing hearth 
—this regular sun must call for his night cap and 
cotton and be off to bed ! . A star I know would 
be better, for that has a roguish twinkle in his eye, 
lh»t makes me feel he would be very companion- 
able ; but then the star is just as regular in his 
habits as the sun, and though it may be a better 
night watcher— yet it would be good for nothing 
in the day time. 

But this "coal fire," to return, is just as full 
of funny and tricksome antics as a fairy. The 
children are full of wonder at its magic tricks. 
It burns witli a brilliant and very variable light. 
Now the little fellows find in its bright blazes, 
such things as fountains, plumes, swords, wings, 
ftijJ 1 know not what. It will send out such 
ton^uvs of the whitest flame to dart up l\ic cVita- 



uey as swift almost as thought, and then after 
thcitc will fly spires of scarlet and yellow and 
blue fire; aud then straight columns of black 
smoke or white vapor, and then there will be 
wreaths of curling steam, brown, and warm look- 
ing ; then a spout of fire, so bright as to daizle 
the eyes, will dart forth, and before you can call 
attention to it, it has changed into a dark stream 
of smoke as black as that from a furnace. Now 
from a centre, will issue a dozen jets of bright 
flame, and again from the same place as many 
volumes of smoke. 

But this coal is a study as well as pleasure at 
the fireside. From it is made an oil for lubricat- 
ing machiner)*; a certain mineral tar or resin 
called naphtha ; a sort of substance that in many 
respects resembles spermaceti and which is made 
into candles; a gas for burning in cities: and 
coke which is very useful for the blacksmith. It 
is therefore very valuable and as a mineral pro- 
duction, and a geological curiosity it is very in- 
teresting. I cannot say anything more of it, nor 
of the family. It is suflicient to say that ihe 
long evenings of winter afford abundant time for 
study and improvement, and they should not be 
lost. 

The question of lessons out of school though 
a very important one, and one that can hardly 
admit of more than one solution, is very easily 
settled at the fireside. A family cannot be t 
pleasant family, nor a fit place in which to bring 
up children without something of the kind. It 
may be that the children are not required to get . 
lessons to be recited in school, but there must be 
something to be done besides mere gossip or stu- 
pid sleep and mere stupid play. For a family to 
spend its evenings profitably there should be ma- 
ny things done as work, many as play and amnie- 
ment. There should be books to be read and 
talked about, things to be discussed, pictures to 
be examined and explained, games to be played, 
and, in fine, studies to be gone over and prepaid 
ed ; besides work to be done, and friends to be 
received, and talked with. There is no ho- 
lier place and no more profitable than the eve- 
ning fireside ; and the family that allows its boyi 
to wander about the streets, does them an irre- 
parable injury, and affiiets its other membert 
very seriously. Every father and every mother 
has a duty in reference to the evening which they 
would do well to reflect upon. The day Is a 
time of work, but evening is a time for moral and 
intellectual improvement of time, of self re- 
straint and social feeling. I love the bright sob- 
light and the beauty of the night's holy star9— 
but the sweet light of the flre and the social fuh 
ily circle, how delightful and how fullof comfbrt! 
Do then. Mo. ScaooLMASTEB, insist onthii 
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thing, that ereiy family and that crcry person 
who has an influence with the people of the com- 
munity, fihall give the utmost attention to this stib- 
jecty and persuade all who have children to m:ike 
their erenings pleasant and profitable. Rut I do 
not mean to moralize. Indeed, I have done that 
already too.muchy and hence I will stop at once, 
promitiing to write again at some future time. 

Yours ^e., 

ROBT. ALLYN. 



Baferenoe Books for the School-Boom. 

The Xew American Cifclopmfia. — Btake'a Vni- 
venai Bioffraphhal Du-tiomiry. — A!hn*8 Amcr- 
iean Biogn^jthical Dictionary. — Lippittcvtt*a 
Pronouncing Gtis^tcer of the World. 

Perhaps there Ls no class of books in which 
our libraries hare, until within a few years, been 
so poorly proTided, as in the department of cy- 
clopedias and gazetteers. We have been com- 
pelled to rely mainly upon English works, and 
those, while not adapted to our country and to 
our habits of thought, and often entirely defi- 
cient, or extremely meagre on those subjects of 
the most importance to us, have been held at 
such an enormous price, as imported books, that 
but few were able to avail themselves of the im- 
perfect information which they contained. It is 
true that upon many scientific subjects, we have 
had in college and other large public libraries, val- 
uable, elaborate works from the English press, 
but they have in many instances been, like a 
mountain of California, composed of a vast 
amount of rubbish, which must be dug through 
and washed away in order to reveal to uh here 
and there a small piece of gold, and even then 
the gold has to be purified from its English dross, 
before we can use it. 

Absolute necessity, however, creates a demand 
which soon fiimishes a supply. 

Each of the various departments of learning 
has had its full share of votaries, all of whom 
have been earnestly at work, and have not hid- 
dta under a bushel the light they may have 
kindled, but have brought it out to enlighten the 
world, and lead men on, either this way or that, 
■ome right, some wrong. 

The American world has become deluged with 
books. They have teemed from every press, un- 
til like the frogs of Egypt they have " covered 
the land," and we have been inclined, like Pha- 
roah, to say "take them away," and even the 
words of the wise man have been pronounced in 
sorrow : *' Of making many books there is no 
end." 

But wc had no cause of complaint at the ac- 
ctimnlation of books of reference. We have not 



been burdened by too n\:iny cyclop.Tdics and 
gazetteers. This is not the dejmrtinent where 
our American people are inclined to pretipitate 
themselves headlong;, as they have in sending 
forth works of fiction, stories with a moral, vari- 
ous text-books pseudo scientific works, new 
discoveries, etc. 

This requires to3 much patient tnil, l.i})oriou8 re- 
search, critical acumen and accurate judgment, 
while it brings but a tardy and sparing remuner- 
ation lioth to publishers and to authors. 

There have been scholars, however, who,— 
while more shallow minds have been writing for 
the mass, and for a day,— have studied and 
thought, written and compiled, for thoughtful 
minds, works which will be sought and studied 
with profit long after the flashing; meteors of the 
day have disappeared and been f )rgotten. 

The first of the above-mentioned works, to bo 
published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, in 
15 volumes, large royal octavo, will form, when 
completed, a very valuable addition to our libra- 
ries, both public and private. Wc have several 
English cyclopaedias of great merit, but they arc 
generally beyond the reach of private libraries, 
and public schools. They are prepared also with 
especial reference to scholars, who wish a very 
elaborate and critical treatise on each subject dis- 
cussed, rather than adapted to the mass of those 
who require a brief, comprehensive accurate pre- 
sentation of the matter. 

Wc have heretofore had indeed, nothing adapt- 
ed to this large and increasing class, except the 
Encyclopaedia Americana, which was in fact 
but a translation and revision of the German 
•• Conversations-Lexicon," and consequently not 
so American as might be desired. The first vol- 
ume of the New American Cyclopedia, wliich has 
justap]ieared seems to us a satisfactory pledge 
of what is to follow. 

ITiis volume contains 752 pa^es, and embraces 
articles on a variety of topics, included under the 
general heads of History, Biography, Geography, 
Ethnology, Agricult\ire, the Natural Sciences, 
and the Mechanic Arts. The articles are not so 
brief as to be uninteresting or profitless to the crit- 
ical scholar, nor are they so long and tedious as 
to weary the general reader. The work is adapt- 
ed to supply a want deeply felt, and for a long 
time existing, a want wliich extends to every 
class in the community. Every professional 
man, every educational mnn, every business man, 
every mechanic or artisan, and especially ercry 
jnthUc school needs a copy of just suchi a work. 

The second work mentioned at the head of this 
article is a revised edition of the Rev. Dr. 
Blake's large Biographical Dictionary, publi.slicd 
many, years ago, which has attuiued a wide aud 
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Tory rrcdltiOilo rop\itati(m {<)r awwTavy smd val- 
ue. It was revised by the venerable author, now 
dceased, and had but just been isKued from the 
press when he ceased from his labors and passed 
away from earth. 

It comprises 13r)() paj»es»and includes fifty thou- 
sand ])roper names. The present edition has 
2'WK) articles of American IJiopraphy, of which 
1000 are orii^inal with this edit-on. There are 
2100 new articles in all, added to the previous 
edition. The biography is given of ]>cr.sr)ns of 
all ages and all countries. The autlior is emi- 
nently fair and impartial in his vi'-ws, and the 
usefulness of the book is not impaired by any 
■eetional, national, or temporary horizon, con- 
eealinp from his vision those beyinid that narrow 
limit. The work, therefore, is one of inestima- 
ble value, and should be in the librarv of everv 
man who loves to read, and in every school-room 
in the land. 

The work on American Biography mentioned 
above, was noticed in a recent issue. It is the 
only work of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. No library is complete without it, and 
not only so, it is an absolute necessity to every 
well furnished school, and to every intelligent 
scholar. 

The Gazetteer published by Lippincott & Co. 
is too well known to require a review. It is the 
result of a great amount of research and critit-al 
study, not only on the part of its editors, but by 
many eminent men by whom they were assisted 
in its composition. It comprises nearly 22)0 
pages, and is a complete Geogra]»hie»l Dictiona- 
ry of the world. It. contains the most authentic 
history and description of all important coun- 
tries, cities and towns, islands, mountains, rivers, 
lakes, &c. 

It gives the name of nearly every post office 
in the United States, and all the principal vil- 
lages and towns. 

Besides the vast amount of information already 
mentioned, it is a universal pronounrintf gazet- 
teer. It gives the pnmunciation of every geo- 
graphical name, thus making it rank in value by 
the side of Webster's unabridged dictionary. It 
has already become a standard for authority, 
and an appeal to its pages is considered as bring- 
ing the (|uestion to the highest tribunal. No 
person who once becomes acquainted with its 
merits will ever after be willing to be without it. 

"\Vc have thus noticed the merits of these 
mrorks, with especial reference to their import- 
ance as hooka for the school-room. 

Those having charge of schools have been very 
ncfi;lcitfu] in respect to furnishing for their 
Bcbool-rooms books o{ reference. 



The works above-named we consider are ases- 
'sential to every school as Webster's DicliousTy, 
or the scholar's ordinary class text-book^. 

In no way could town«!, cities and school com- 
mittees expend more profitably the amount neces- 
sary than in the purchase of these works for ref- 
erence. 

They are as essential to the successful teacher 
and the faithful scholar, as the hoc and s]iade to 
the farmer, or the plane and saw to the carpen- 
ter. The recent presentation by the state of i 
dictionary to everv school was a move in the 
right direction, and we are glad to learn that sev- 
eral states have, in like manner, furni^hed a 
copy of this gazetteer to every school within its 
boundaries. We wish their example uki^'ht be 
followed by our own state and bv other>. 

If this be not done, individual teachers, and 
school committees should see to it that, cither by 
subscription, or by some other means, their 
schools be supplied with these valuable works. 



Our Exchanges. 



Tin: Ii.MXOis Teaciikr. — DeeemlK-r, 1857. 
Peoria. 5*1.00 a year. The teachers of Illinois 
have a journal of the right stamp. Typographi- 
cal execution good : articles rich, appropriate, 
ihort. 

With the number before us the editor, C. E. 
llovey, Ksq., — who has been appointe<I to the 
Normal School at Bloomington, — retire* from hi« 
editorial duties. His successor is not announc- 



ed. 



IJv the way, brother Teacher, that article in 
our October number, in reference to the Illinois 
State Normal School, credited to you, was not 
taken directly from your pages, but from one of 
our exchanges, who credits to you, ** which also 
trc" did. If there be mistakes of fact or figure, 
we presume they were unintentional, but they 
were bis, not ours. 

The Teacher has, like the Schoolmaster, pass- 
ed through three years, and to the following, in 
the number before us, we would respectfully ask 
the attention of our readers. 

*• TiiK Last NuMnEU of VoLrME III. — The 
last number of the third volume is before yon. 
If you are a subscriber, it will, we are fain to 
hope, suggest thoughts of a renewed subscrip- 
tion and an increased interest. You are called 
upon to express your verdict practically upon the 
journal. We trust it may be a favorable one. 
If you belong to that anomalous class, whopemM 
but do not pay, the worst wibh we shall exprescin 
your behalf is that you may speedily have *i 
icaYviiu^ wTv%« q1 \]bkft vrickedneait of your wayi*' 
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kjxd escape the consequence by remitting the 
dollar forthwith. 

This journal is bound to 8uccec<l. Its subscrip- 
tton-list has been steadily a Taiiciug. And now, 
With the new yeaf, will there not be a renewal of 
fteal'? Will not the teachers gather round thrlr 
organ and tnake it, more than ever, in circula- 
tion and influence, a sine qua uon in the educa- 
tional moTeinens of the state ?" 

Th£ CoNXficrricrT Common School Jctu- 
ITAL. — Hartford. $1.03 a year. This good old 
charter -oak friend comes to us this month with 
a tine likeness and biographical sketch of Uon. 
John D. Philbrick, SupeHntendcht of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Boston, and recently Superintend- 
ent of the Common Schools of th« State of Con- 
necticut. 

Our good friend Korthetid gitcs the Connecti- 
Cttt teachers a raluablc journal, rich^ practical, 
and spicy enough to be palatablci It now enters 
lipon its thirteenth volumCi and like good wine 
Improves with age. 

Tub MofHBii'0 A»S1stant. — January, 18.58. 
Boston. 1^1.00 a year. Her. Wm* M. Thayer 
hai assumed the editorial responsibility of this 
Valuable monthly. 

It is a Valuable assistant Indeed to the mother, 
and will prove a welcome visitor to every family 
where it may be invited to call. We commend it 
to the community for its high moral tone, and 
for its choice literary gemsi 

GoDBY's Ladies Book for February is re- 
ceived, and in well calculated to interest the 
ladies. This magazine has attained a great pop- 
tilarity, and may well be styled the foremost La- 
dies* Magazine in the country. Its circulation 
b, we believe, only surpassed by Harper's. 

TilE AtLANTlc JloNTHt.Y for February is even 
a little better than its predecessor. The leading 
atticle,— on "The Great Failure,"— is written 
irith great care, and whatever may be thought of 
a national hatiky hds some important facts with 
k'egard to the operations of the bank of England, 
Which arc worthy the attcntioh of business meti. 
The article on "Tea" Is a little nervous; the 
** Autocrat '* is /ledd-ac/uiy ; the *' Amours de 
Voyage " is mystical ; that on " New Plngland 
Ministers ** is funny ; and the " Brief review of 
the Kansas Usurpation*' is independent. There 
are other articles, but wc haVe not read them. 

We have received from T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, a valuable Counterfeit 
l)etector and Bank Note List. It is issued 
tnonthly and corrected by the well known bank- 
U%f Drexel & Co. Termsi 1^1.00 a year. 



Emek'^onV Magazine anf> PutxAM*» Month- 
ly for February has A very singular article oil 
•* Umbrellas and their History." It is funny, 
\vitty, truthful, nonsensical, historical, and fanci-* 
ful. " My Thirty Years out of the Senate " is a 
capital burlesque on our political history. ** The 
Tough Yarn " is a little too tough. But we can* 
not enumerate the articles ; Wq hope our readers 
will find them. 

The Ladiiu'*' Repository, devoted to Liter« 
atore snd Keligion. Rev. I). W. Clark. D. D., 
Editor. Sworinstedt \' Foe, publishers. Cincin' 
nati. One of our best Kterary and religious 
n»onthlies. Choice original articles, and fine 
steel-plate engravings. ^2.00 a year in advance^ 



The Ambuican EuucATioif al Y'ear Book^ 
will be published anrt ready to forward to ouf 
subscribers on or before February 15th. 

It is to be more complete and full, making a 
much larger book than was anticipated, and thtf 
publishers inform us that they find themselvea 
obliged to advance from the advertised prices* 
We shall furnish it at our office for 63 cents, or 
will send it to any post office in the country for 75 
cents, postage paid. Send in your orders. It it 
a valuable book, and every teacher should have 
it. 



"We wliTi to acknowledge the receipt of the re- 
ports of the last three Institutes held in Wind- 
ham County, Connecticut, as also the last report 
of the Acting School Visitor of the town of 
Plainfield, from Rev. Lucius Burleigh. W« 
shall make extracts from them in due time. 



Wk would ask our friends to read carefully our 
prospectus for volume fourth^ on the cover of this 
number. We have been permitted by the pub- 
lishers of the various magazines included in our 
club list, to offer those very special inducements to 
our subscribers who may wi«jh to take, in connec- 
tion with the Schoolmaster, either of the workt 
named. The prices apply only to subscribers to 
the Schoolmaster. 

Kind friends, please send in your subscriptiong 
early. Our terms are in advance. 



Om thanks are hereby tendered to the De- 
partment of Education for Upper Canada, for 
the valuable "Annual Report of the Normal, 
Model, Grammar, and Common Schools in Up- 
per Canada, for the year 1856. It is a very able 
and valuable document. It is the report of per- 
haps the most perfect school organization on thii 
continent* 
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SCHOOL EXBBCIBBa. 



Thcnnilloa — a rcptcicM the diffemncc bt- 

proTC Ihal a* — a in mulliple of 6. 

u3_a-o(a + l((a — 1). 

■rculife numlirn, one o( them must )» a multi- 
Iite of 3, nnd al lcii>t one of them i mulliple of S. 
Hence ttteii ptoduet muit bo ■ mulliple d( both 
7 and 3. oc of «. 

S. Let a =- ar.J lauUlplc of ?■ 

Let t = nu)' DDC uf the flrat ill numben. 
Then nil! a + 4 repre«pnt Bnj number H-hich is 
dot B multiple of 7. «nd tre hnve to prove thai ai 
li a mliUirl" of T, Bnd thnt (a -t- b)\ oia* + 3a*i 
-I- 3 flAl + A3, i* elthec 1 more or 1 Ins thnn a 
multiple of 7. 

l.(. a» in « multiple of seven, for a ii. 

2il. The8rillhreelMmsoratl + 3fl»S + 3ni< 
4- 13 must l)c multipli-1 of ', for each uf them is 
aniullipleofn. The fuuith term, 6», is the tube 
of one of the flrat hIx nuuilx'rs, nud b.v trial with 
Ilia numbers is found to be cilher 1 more oi I Icis 
than a multiple nf 7- ^ 

Hence a3+3nlH3oA*+" i* either 1 nflK or 1 
leas than a uiulti|itu of 7, which proTCs the prop- 
Bail ion. 

3. Since crcry second number is a multijde of 
B, and every third numbtr is a multiple of 3, ct- 
wcj prime number must be both I more and 1 
Iraa tti&n n multiple of 2 and either one more 
or 1 less than ■ multiple o( 3. Therefore everj 
prime number must bo either I more or I less 
than a multiple of both 2 and 3, or of their pro- 
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That the condiliona are incompatible nith each 
other may be ihown in two mj* ; 

lal. In order that each man maj receiTe filM. 

the llrat muit build 8-7 of 100 roda, and the aec- 

oad muit build 8-S of 100 roda, and the queition 

Manimct that (ho lum of IheM tiro ii UVliods, 

MUat /•■■BiAftlr Mm. 



Id. By the condiiiont of the problem, tU 
average cont of the irall ii lo be $1 per rod, aii 
each man ia to recctve $100. To comply irilk 
Ihe first of these rnndillnni, each man mnat buiU 
1-2 Ihe wall. Khilc to comply with Ihe aecond, 
Ihe first man muil build more ibvi 1-2 of it, as! 
the sceaud man leii. 



The following diagnmi will llluatTate tlie 

method. The first shows the quadrilateral, anl 

the heavy line« Indicate where it in to be cnt. 

The second shows the square, and the hftf 

lioea indicate where it Aa> brm cuL 
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AKKWElt to ■> Example in Analjn 
eember number— 6 IS-M hmira. 



QneBtloiu fbr Sotuttoa. 

1. . A wind-i^ll on Rhode laland waa blows 
over tl^.4hc Scpltm&ir Golf, ISlo. Suppatinf 
th« aaila lo have been set at Ihe time facing tha 
wind, would the mill have been nor« Ukel} to 
remain upright, with lu trma revolving, or at 

S. There la a mtn now living, who had but 
one return of his birth-day before the termiaa- 
tittn of his twelfth year. Tf hat muit be the data 
of his birth i 

S. During What months are iteilight and rfxan 
the longest in this latitude, and during what art 
(hey the shortest P How do jou teeount for tha 
variation in their length ? Wonld you (H'tl 
north or south from your ^aenl poaition to And 
their length increasing ? On what (ket woal* 
this TUtiatinn depend ? 

1. What years of the present era hate r«quire4 
^Ae pBttletl Tiun&ei at Bovwi letter* t» tepw- 
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T7B BOOK TABLE. 



BOX Lkttebs. Henry Rogers. Oould 

D, Boston. 

or of the Greyson Letters has become 

wn as the attthot of the ** Eclipse of 

Reason and Faith ; " &c. 

added much to his reputation as a 

I a writer by this book of letters, pur- 
lave been written by a fictitious Mr. 
By writing in a series of letters the 
been able to present essays on a vari- 
sets ; and though the book has not the 
k continued narrative, it abundantly 
?8 for this by the interest whfch the 
plros an account by his pungency of 
ptncss of illustration. 

ects treated are numerous and varied, 
etters on practical religion appealing 
he heart ; doctrinal and metaphysical 
ters aesthetic and literary ; letters of 
dnd affection ; and all written in a 
-able style, often invoking a smile, or 
It a hearty laugh at the wit and humor 
hor, and as soon inducing a grave 
:e, by the gravity of the thought which 
lie author in his preface very justly 
fper's remark : *' My readers will hard- 

II to laugh before they will be called 
Tect that levity, and peruse me with a 
IS air.** 

not for a long time read a book which 
as so much valuable instruction cloth- 
palatable and pleasing language and 



SERir.a or School Re JDzns. Ilick- 
in & Brewer, Boston. 

iks of this series of readers have now 
1, and from our observation wc should 
vorably received. 

fciscs in orthoepy are very carefully 
and cannot fail, when properly prac- 
by day in the school-room to insure 
unciation— so absolutely essential to 
ible reading. These exersises are the 
le second, third, and fourth readers, 
y secure a continued drill on the same 
a the different stages of the scholar's 
As far aa wc have examined, the te- 
r practice appear to be judicious, vari- 
aiuing and instructive. The " Biog- 
id critical notices of authors,*' connec- 
le selection?, will commend themselves 
( as an important and valuable feature, 
the scries has recently been adopted in 
( of thia city. 



WoBCE»TER*R Spellixo Book. — Apronoun<?- 
ing spelling-book of the English Languogei 
By J. E. Worcester. Hickling, Swan & Brew* 
er, Boston. 1858. 

The publishers of Dr. Worcester's Dictlona* 
ries have now brought out a spelling-book to cor- 
respond with Worcester's dictionaries, in orthog- 
raphy and pronunciation, and the system of no« 
tation ih marking the sounds of the letters. 

The author has followed the ordinary method 
of classification and grouping of words, begin"* 
ning with words of one syllable and advancing 
to such words ai *' supererogation " and ** tran« 
substantiation.** 

The exercises for writing are well arranged 
and valuablt. 

The chapter on ** Italics, Old English,*' &c., Is 
interesting and instructive. 

The division of abbreviations into Latin and 
English is proper. The ** Astronomical Signs *' 
are well enough, but not particularly connected 
with spelling. 

The book will be especially welcomed by those 
who use Dr. Worcester's Dictionaries, and are 
pleased with his method of notation in making 
the sounds of the letters. 



The Proobessive RKADEns.-^By Salem Town, 
LL. D., and Nelson M. Holbrook. Sanborn, 
Carte^^Baxin & Co. Boston. 

The series consists of the Progressive Primer, 
and Five Progressive Readers. We have been 
very much pleased with the plan and execution 
of these books. There seems to bo Kplan ofir^ 
ttruction. They are what their title indicates, 
progressive. 

The primary series has pleased us better, on 
examination merely,-— for we have not used them« 
and it must be remembered that use in the school 
room is the only test of a book,— than any series 
for primary and iutertnediatc schools that we 
have seen. They are adapted to interest and 
please the child, thus making it a pleasant rath* 
er than an irksome task to learn to read. The 
drill exercises on sounds and pronunciation are 
well arranged and thorough. 

The plan of indicating common errors which 
are apt to occur in each lesson, and of giving the 
correction, Wt think a good one. The definition 
of words to which much attention is given is 
vastly important. 

The explanatory foot notes are of great value* 
The appearance of the books is remarkably good, 
and the primary series are beautifully and taste* 
fully illustrated with cuts. 

The lower numbers of this series are in use ifi 
\ the public schools of this cltj* 
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The "WKsTEttX Bki.l: A colloi'tion of Oloes, 
Quartctts aiul choruH'srs, by Krlward A. I'l-r- 
kius And I'redcrick 11. Pease. Oliver Ditson & 
Co. Boston. 

•'TiiK Wbj«tisbx Bbi,l ifl not merely a itew cffl- 
Itction of pieces, but a ciillcctiou of almost t'/i-' 
tircly racH* pcieen ; the poetry and inudic, for the 
most ])art, having been written expressly for this 
Work, and having never hff'ore been published. 

By particular desire a few valuable eopyright 
pieces hive been added, which have hitherto only 
appeared in sheet frtrnl." 

The bo^*k la very finely printed and *^ hound to 
match" 

The new niu.sic store of Ditson & Co., "Wash- 
tngton St., Boston, Is said to be the most extpn- 
Bive music establishment in the world. There is 
every variety of miisic, American and Foreign. 

Their own publications consist of nearly liW 
Yolumes, and ^0,000 pieces of sheet mu!<ic. 
Their ''Book Koom" contains nenrly 2:)U,000 toI- 
times. AVe wonder where all the music gocsi 
We wish more of it might come this way. 



Thf Ooi.prn Wreath: L. O. Emcrion. Oli- 
ver Ditson L^ Co. Boston. 

This is a new edition, revised and enlarged, of 
• very pretty book of songs for the school-rooni. 
tt has 27 pages on the '* Principles of Musical 
Notation." 

Teachers, you ought to pny more attention to 
singing in school. It makes the government 
easier, and the school more pleasant ; and the 
scholars will study more and learn faster. 



>ri ■ ^^^—h. 



CoNTiNKStAL llAilsloxV. Oliver Ditson Jk Co. 

Boston. 

*' A collection of the most Celebrated P^alm 
Tunes, Anthems, and Favorite Pieces ; designed 
particularly for ■ Old Folk8* Cokceht*,' and the 
Bocial Circle/' 

A fine collection and very full. It has a large 
collection of old tunes, which are vei'y dear to all 
lovers of sacfed music, and many new tunes 
Which will become " old and popular." 

The Cqllkok Jourkal op Mkdical SciBXCBi 
•—Cincinnati! January, 1838. This profession- 
al journal is conducted by the Faculty of the 
£clectic College of Medicine, and is published on 
the first of each month. Terms, $1.00 a year in 
advance. 



iLLrMixATHi) Family MAOAzmE.— Feb. 1858. 

We have received this beautifully illustrated 

bew magazine from I). Kimball & Co., Market 

Square. Its fashion plates and patterns arc very 

ttae. 



C\Mi**s Or.oou\r]iY, Emhracino the Ket to 
MiTi'iiKi-i.'s Series ok Ovti.ixe Mai*s. — ^By 
David S. Camp, Supt. of Connecticut Commofl 
flthools. O. D. Case & Co. liartfurd. 

Hon. Mr. Camp has done a good work in re* 
vising Mitchell's series of Outline Maps, and 
making this very fine compendium of Geography 
as a key to them. 

The Outline maps arc Very much improved, and 
the Geography contains exact tranncripts of th« 
larger maps reduced in size, with a key to all the 
maps. 

•• The Oeography i^ complete in itself and 
may be used independently, or with the larger 
maps." 

The maps are very finely executed, and reflect 
gre»t credit on Mr. J. C. Thompson, of this city, 
AH the artist who drew them. 

The work is also finely and nbandantly ilia** 
tratcd with wood cuts. 



LEAcn A SwanN First LmsoKS nr ArxtB' 
meTic. -^ Bv Daniel Leach and William Di 
Swan. Ilickling, Swan & Brewer, fiostoiii 

law. 

Thi^ book contains an easily progressire course 
In arithmetic for Voutig learners. It Abounds in 
examples for solution, from the simplest qnes' 
tions in addition to the young learner's dolesomtf 
bridge of sighs, ** Long Division." Ve reniure 
to say that a child ni*ist study in order to leam 
what the book contains ; and that, when he has 
learned it, he will be well grounded In the ftuidao 
mental rules of Arithmetic. 



Wet.l*** Natural Philosopht. By David A« 
Wells, A. M., author of various scienti&c text- 
books. Ivis^ & Phinney, New York. 

A book of 4.53 pages, embracing a discussion 
of the various principles of mechanical and physi- 
cal science, including electricity and its kindred 
sciences. 

It is well written and the topics are well ar- 
ranged. We like the plan of questions in the 
margin of the page. The practical questions at 
the end of each chapter are valuable. The booh 
is beautifully illustrated and well printed on es« 
cellcnt paper. 



NeWscan^s Practical Rhetoric. By Prof. Sam- 
uel P. Newman of Bowdoin College. Ivisoa 
& Phinney, New York. 

This is the sixtieth edition of the above-named 

work. It was republished in England many years 

ago, and still continues in extensive use in this 

country. It discusses the principles and rules of 

style, and has a valuable **lIistorical Dissertatioii 

«u1&ti^\Jk%Vk^\^V«." tt ii a valuable book. 



€\t limcrican ^kciilbniil ^jiw ^mii 



KOll •^J^TTJ: Y-T]All 1858 



Thi«! Annual ha •» boon publi>hc-il hut ono \o:ir, (IS.>7,) ami will ho cnntiiincd, taking; tho same 
position in tho F'!i1urational tiold that the- Amorioan Almanac has in tho I.iternry and Conimoroial. 
It iftill oitniain about ') Ml pa^e>, 12 mo. t>ir.i.\ 

The prcs«»nt vulumo, (IS'iS,) will omhraoc the fnlluwing items of Ednoational Inlelliiyonoe:— 

l«»l. The Xaini'"* of th«.' (Irtioor-. of all professional schools, with their Cutaloguos. 

2d. Names of (.N)Uejj;es, with th»'ir rataloirues. 

•M. Inrorporated Aradomie<, with the names of their Principals and their 8alarief>. 

4th. Ilifih Schools ; I*rinoi|ials and their .salaries. 

•'ith. Other l.itiTaiy and Scientitir Institution.s. 

6th. TearhtTis* Insfitute.s, witli their OfHcers. 

7th. Board nf Kducatinu for the State. 

Price, Hf'J Cent-*; f«>ur Postaijo Manip'« additional will procure a copy b\ mail, postaKe paid. 
TeacherR clubbing toiii-ther run ha%e them sent in a bundle, by express, at niu<-li less expense. 

We invite tearhcrs end schoid rdmmitteos to aid ns in the sale of this work in their re9i)ective 
f()wn«(. \ lilM>ra] di<«count will b<' made to traders and agents whi-r*' a I.irue numbi>r is taken. 

All orders for the above addros>ed to the undor^'it^ned will receive prompt attention. 

We hope the teachers of Rhode Island will pro\ide themsehojt with so valuable a work. 

The work will be published on the fifteenth of February. 

'WILLIAM A. MOWRT, 

Publisher U. I. SrHooLMASTEH. No. 9 Washington Huilding:^, Providence, K. 1. 



KNOAVLES, ANTHONY & CO.'S 

^O0li, |0b, Copperplate, i\\\i ^.'itljagrapljic 

PRINTINC; ESTAl^LISHMENT. 

No. 5 Washington Buildings, Providence, R. I. 



This extensive Printini; Kstablishment, which in one of the largest and best appointed Jobbing 
Kstablishmcnts in the Tnitod States, is furnished with FOUR LARGK POWER PRESSES, 
(Adams' Patent.) Those Pro-^^rs, which are admirably adapted to the execution of Rood work, are 
now propelled by STEAM POWER, and consequently wo are prepared to contract for every 
desfcription of ]ir«,"«s-Avork at tho very lowest rates. We aNo keep in operation two of Ruggles' 
Superior Card Presses, of the Tao^t approved patterns ; a Copperplate Pres^, and FIVE LITIIO- 
GRAPIC PRESSES. 

Wc are also ])repared to exhibit the greatest variety of modern Printing Types, Ornaments, Com- 
bination Horders, ifirc, to be found in any Printing Establi«ihment in New- England. 

Our personal friends and the public generally are invite<l to f ivor ns with their orders. 

J. S. HAMMOND, J. S. SIIJLEY. S. M. MILLARD, ('. J. WHEELER, 

C.S.JONES, J. W. ANOELL, U. B.ANTHONY, JOSEPH KNOWLES. 
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